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PERIOD  XXX. 

[Cent.  XV.] 
AEMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOYERim. 


A.D. 

1402  Tameiiaoe  defeats  and  takes  prisoner  B^iaaet. 

1406  The  Canary  Islands  discovered  by  Batbeneoart^ 

1411  The  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  foonded* 

1412  Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe. 

1416  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  Ae  French  by  Henry  V.  of 
England. 

1420  Madeira  discovered  by  the  Portngnese. 

142B  The  siege  of  Orleans.  The  French,  encouraged  by  (be  heroic  Xona 
of  Arc,  compel  the  Rnglisb  to  raise  the  sie^e  of  Orieans,  and 
talce  Jergeao.    Charles  VII.  crowned  at  Rheioa. 

1430  Henry  VI.  of  England  crowned  at  Paris. 

1431  Joan,  the  patriotic  maid  of  Orleans,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 

and  barbarously  burned  for  a  witch. 
1440  Printing  by  wooden  blocks  invented  by  Lanrentins,  at  Haarlem  in 

Holland. 
1446  The  Vatican  libraiy  ibunded  at  Rome. 
1460  The  Bible  printed  at  Ments,  by  John  Fanstos  and  Ca,  with  out 

metal  types. 
1453  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends  the  Eastern  Empire^ 

1123  years  from  its  dedication  by  Constantino  the  Great,  2200 

from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
1464  The  University  of  Glasgow  in  Scotland  founded. 
1460  Printing  completed  by  Schoeifer's  invention  of  oast  metal  types. 
1400  Engraving  and  etching  on  copper  invented. 
MOO  Printing  first  performed  in  England,  at  Oxford. 
147 1  William  Caxton  erects  a  printing  press  in  Westminster  Abbey « 
1473  The  study  of  the  Greek  language  introduced  into  France* 
1477  The  University  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  founded. 
1479  Union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile, 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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1482  The  coast  of  Guinea  ^iscovefed  by  the  Portagaese.    A  court  of 

inquisition  erected  in  Seville. 

1483  Richard  III.,  of  England,  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bos. 

worth,  by  Henry  VII. 
1486  Henry  establishes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  first  standing 
army. 

1489  Maps  and  sea  charts  first  brought  to  England  by  Barth.  Columbus. 

1490  William  Groceyn  introduces  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  into 

England.  The  Moors  subdued  by  Ferdinand  Y.  of  Spain,  and 
beoome  his  subjects. 

1492  America  discovered  by  Columbus.  The  Moors  expelled  from  Gra- 
nada, virhich  they  had  possessed  for  more  than  800  years. 

1496  The  Jews  and  Moors  banished  out  of  Portugal. 

1407  The  Portuguese  first  sail  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  South  America  discovered  by  Americus  Yesputius. 
North  America  discovered  by  Cabot,  employed  by  Henry  YII. 


In  1453,  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  fixed  that 
wandering  people  to  one  place ;  and  though  they  now  possess  very 
large  regions  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  an  effectual  stop  has  long 
been  put  to  their  further  progress. 

AbW  fid*  time,  learning  also  be^  to  revive  in  Europe,  where  it 
had  long  been  lost ;  and  the  invenuon  of  printing,  which  happened  at 
the  same  time,  rendered  it  impossible  for  barbarism  ever  to  take  place 
in  such  a  degree  as  formerly.  All  nations  of  the  world,  indeed,  seem 
now  to  have  laid  aside  much  of  their  former  ferocity ;  and  though  wars 
have  by  no  means  been  given  up,  they  have  not  been  carried  on  with 
such  circumstances  of  fiiry  and  savage  cruelty  as  before.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  enrich  themselves  with  plunder,  and  the  spoils  of  their 
neighbours,  mankind  in  general  have  applied  themselves  to  commerce, 
the  only  true  and  durable  source  of  riches.  This  soon  produced  im* 
provements  in  navigation ;  and  these  improvements  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  many  regions  formerly  unknown.  At  the  same  time,  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  being  at  last  thoroughly  sensible  that  extensive  conquests 
could  never  be  permanent,  applied  themselves  more  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  those  dominions  which  they  already  possessed,  than  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  one  another  ;  and  this  produced  the  policy  to 
which  so  much  attention  was  lately  paid,  namely^  the  preventing  any 
one  of  the  nations  from  Acquiring  sufficient  strength  to  overpower 
another. 

In  the  end  of  the  fif);eenth  century,  the  vast  continent  of  America 
was  discovered ;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  discovery  of  these  rich  coun- 
tries gave  a  new  turn  to  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans.  To  enrich 
themselves  either  by  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  these  countries, 
or  by  traffic  with  the  natives,  now  became  their  object.  The  Portuguese 
had  the  advantage  of  being  the  first  discoverers  of  the  Eastern,  and  the 
Spaniards  of  the  Westtfn  countries.  The  former  did  not  neglect  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  by  commerce. 
Many  settlements  were  formed  by  them  in  the  East  India  islands,  and 
on  the  continent;  but  their  avarice  and  perfidious  behaviour  towards 
the  Bfitives  proved,  at  last,  the  cause  of  their  total  expulsion.     The 
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Spamardfl  enriched  themselves  by  the  vast  (^ttantities  of  pteeious  netals 
imported  from  America,  which  were  not  obtained  but  by  the  most 
horrid  massacres  committed  on  the  natives.  These  possessions  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  soon  excited  other  European  nations  to  make 
Attempts  to  share  with  tliem  in  their  treasures,  by  planting  colonies  in 
different  parts  of  America,  and  making  settlements  in  the  East  Indies* 
Thus  the  rage  of  war  was  in  some  measure  transferred  from  Europe  to 
those  distant  regions  ;  and  after  various  contests,  the .  British  at  last 
obtained  a  superiority  both  in  America  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

In  1492,  the  Moors  and  Saracens  were  expelled  from  Spain,  by  the 
Caking  of  Granada. 


GOVERNMENT. 
ROME. 


JOHN  VII.,  Palaeologus,  emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded 
his  father  Emanuel  in  14^5.  He  was  unsuccessful  against  the 
Turks,  and  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Latins.  To  secure 
the  support  of  the  princes  of  the  west,  he  meditated  a  union 
between  the  two  cnurches,  and  the  pope  called  a  council  at 
Ferrara,  where  the  emperor  himself  attended,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  in  1439,  but  did  not  long  continue.  John  died 
in  1448,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 

CONST ANTINE  XIII.*,  sumamed  Dracoses,  the  son  of 
Pakeologus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  sultan  Amurath  II., 
in  1448  ;  but  Mahomet  II.,  his  successor,  resolving  to  dethrone 
him,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  by  sea  and  Iand«  Constantine 
being  summoned,  for  the  last  time,  to  deliver  up  the  city,  with  a 
promise  of  his  life  and  liberty,  answered,  that  he  was  unalterably 
determined  either  to  defend  that  city  or  to  perish  with  it.  The 
Attack  began  at  three  in  the  morning,  on  the  ^th  of  May,  1453 ; 
such  troops  were  first  employed  as  the  sultan  valued  least,  and 
designed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tire  the  Christians,  who 
made  a  prodigious  havoc  of  that  disorderly  multitude.  After 
the  carnage  had  lasted  some  hours,  the  Janizaries  and  other  fresh 
troops  advanced  in  good  order,  and  renewed  the  attack  with 
incredible  vigour.  'Hie  Christians,  summoning  all  their  courage 
and  resolution,  twice  repulsed  the  enemy ;  but  being,  in  the  end, 

3uite  spent,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  stand  their  ground,  so 
iat  the  enemy  broke  into  the  city  in  several  places.  In  the 
mean  time,  Justiniam,  the  commander  of  the  Genoese  and  a 
select  body  of  the  Greeks,  having  received  two  wounds,  one 
in  the  thigh  and  the  other  in  the  hand,  was  so  disheartened 

^  This  emperor  is  deaominated  XIII-,  because,  in  the  imperial  cata- 
togne,  a  son  of  Constantine  XI.  is  ranked  as  Constantine  XI I.,  tbough 
lie  enjoyed  no  more  than  the  title  ander  his  elder  brother  Michael. 

b2 
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that  be  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  Galata,  where  he 
soon  after  died  of  grief.  His  men,  dismayed  at  the  sudden 
flight  of  their  general,  immediately  quitted  their  posts,  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  However,  the  emperor,  attended 
with  a  few  of  the  most  resolute  of  the  nobility,  still  kept  his 
post,  striving,  with  unparalleled  resolution,  to  oppose  the 
multitude  of  barbarians,  that  now  broke  in  from  every  quarter. 
But  being,  in  the  end,  ovei*powered  with  numbers,  and  seeing 
all  his  friends  dead  on  the  ground,  "  What !  cried  he  aloud, 
is  there  no  Christian  left  alive,  to  strike  off  my  head  ?"  He 
had  scarce  uttered  these  words,  when  one  of  the  enemy,  not 
'knowing  him,  cut  him  across  the  face  with  his  sabre,  and  ano- 
ther cominff  behind  him,  with  a  blow  on  the  back  part  of  his 
head,  laid  him  dead  on  the  ground.  After  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  the  few  Christians  ^o  were  left  alive,  fled ;  and  the 
Turks,  meeting  with  no  further  opposition,  entered  the  city, 
which  they  fiUed  with  blood  and  slaughter.  They  gave  no 
quarter,  but  put  all  they  met  to  the  sword,  without  distinction. 
Many  thousands  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  but 
they  were  all  massacred  in  their  asyhim  by  the  enraged  barba- 
rians, who,  prompted  by  cruelty,  revenge,  and  love  of  booty, 
spared  no  place  nor  person.  Most  of  the  nobility  were,  by 
the  sultan*s  order  cut  off,  and  the  rest  kept  for  purposes  more 
grievous  than  death  itself.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  among 
whom  were  some  men  of  great  learning,  escaped,  while  the 
Turks  were  busied  in  plundering  the  city.  These,  embarking 
in  five  ships  then  in  the  harbour,  arrived  safe  in  Italy,  where, 
with  the  study  of  the  Grreek  tongue,  they  revived  the  liberal  sci- 
ences, which  had  long  been  neglected  in  the  west.  After  the 
expiration  of  three  days,  Mahomet  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  forbear  all  farther  hostilities,  on  pain  of  death ;  and  then 
put  an  end  to  as  cruel  a  pillage  and  massacre  as  any  recorded 
m  history.  The  next  day  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Constantinople,  and  chose  ii  for  the  seat  of  the  Turkisn  em- 
pire, which  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  since.  Thus  terminated 
the  empire  of  the  East,  1133  years  after  its  establishment  at 
Constantinople. 

DAVID,  of  the  Imperial  family  of  Comnenus,  the  last  em- 
peror of  Trebizond,  succeeded  John,  his  brother.  He  was 
dethroned  by  Mahomet  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  gave 
him  his  choice,  either  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,  or 
to  suffer  death.  He  preferred  the  latter,  and  was  exposed  to 
dreadful  torments.    This  took  place  in  1461. 

PAUL  ERIZZO,  was  governor  of  Negropont.  When 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Turks,  on  condition  of  having  his 
life  spared,  Mahomet  II.  ordered  him,  in  1469,  to  be  sawn  in 
two,  and  cut  off,  with  his  own  hands,  the  head  of  his  daughter, 
who  refused  to  gratify  his  passion. 
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GEORGE,  prince  of  Servia»  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Mahomet  II.,  to  whom  he  had  given  nis  daughter  Mary  in 
marriage.  After  seeing  his  chiUren  cruelly  treated  by  the 
enemy,  and  his  cities  depopulated,  he  died,  in  consequence  of 
a  wound  which  he  had  received,  in  14*57,  in  abattle  against  the 
Hungarians. 


TURKS,  &c. 

AMURATH  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  eldest 
eon  of  Mahomet  I.,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1421.  He  be- 
sieged Constantinople  and  Belgrade  without  success ;  but  he 
took  Thessalonica  from  the  Venetians,  and  compelled  the 

Erince  of  Bosnia  and  John  Castriot,  prince  of  Albania,  to  pay 
im  tribute.  He  obliged  the  latter  to  send  his  three  sons  as 
hostages ;  among  whom  was  George,  celebrated  in  history  by 
the  name  of  Scanderbeg.  John  Huniades  defeated  Amu- 
rath's  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  make  peace  with  the  princes, 
in  1442.  The  princes  afterwards  breaking  their  peace,  Amu- 
rath  defeated  them  in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna,  November 
10th,  1444',  which  proved  so  ilatal  to  the  Christians,  and  in 
which  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  was  killed.  He  after- 
wards defeated  Huniades,  and  killed  about  20,000  of  his 
men ;  but  George  Castriot,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Scan- 
derbeg, being  established  in  the  estates  of  his  father,  defeated 
the  Turks  several  times,  and  obliged  Amurath  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albany.  Amurath  died,  cha- 
grined with  his  ill  success,  in  14>51,  at  Adrianople.  He 
feft  behind  him  a  very  high  character  among  his  subjects,  as 
well  for  civil  as  military  virtues ;  and  his  piety  and  munifi- 
cence in  brilding  mosques,  caravanseras,  colleges,  and 
hospitals,  and  in  bestowing  abns  on  the  devotees  of  his 
reli^on,  are  much  extolled.  He  had  too  much  of  the  Maho- 
metan conqueror,  in  whose  estimation  cruelty  and  violence  are 
sanctioned  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith ;  yet  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  that  he  seldom  drew  the  sword  without  previous 
provocation,  and  that  he  observed  his  treaties  with  inviolable 
fidelity. 

SCANDERBEG,  or  Lord  Alexander,  whose  proper  name 
was  Greorge  Castriot,  king  of  Albania,  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  was  bom  in  1404.  He  was  delivered  up  with  his 
three  elder  brothers,  as  hostages,  by  their  father,  to  Amurath 
II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  who  poisoned  his  brothers,  but  spared 
him  on  account  of  his  youth,  being  Ukewise  pleased  with  his 
juvenile  wit  and  amiable  person.  In  a  short  time,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  age ;  and  revolting 
from  Amurath,  he  joined  Huniades,  a  most  formidable  enemy 
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of  ibe  Tttiks.  He  defeated  the  sultan's  anny ;  took  Amuralh^s 
secretary  prisoner,  obliged  him  to  sign  and  seal  an  order  to  the 
governor  of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania^  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  and  the  city  to  the  bearer  of  that  order,  in  the  name  df 
the  sultan.  With  this  forced  order,  he  repaired  to  Croia,  and 
thus  recovered  the  throne  of  liis  ancestors,  and  maintained  the 
independency  of  his  country  against  the  numerous  armies  of 
Amurath  and  his  successor,  Mahomet  IL,  who  was  obliged  to 
make  peace  with  this  hero  in  1461.  He  then  went  to  the  assis- 
tance of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  at  the  request  of  pope  Pius 
II. ;  and  by  his  assistance  Ferdinand  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  his  enemy,  the  count  of  Anjou.  Scanderbeg  died 
in  1467. 

Scanderbeg  was  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  his  time. 
Possessed  of  uncommon  strength  and  dexterity,  his  prowess  in 
the  field  resembled  that  of  a  hero  of  romance ;  whilst  his  en- 
terprise and  military  skill  placed  him  amongst  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  generals.  His  Jesuit  historian,  Poncet,  has 
painted  him  as  a  genuine  Christian  hero ;  but  there  was  too 
great  a  mixture  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  in  his  character,  to 
render  this  title  applicable  in  any  other  view  than  as  the  per^ 
petual  antagonist  of  the  Christian  name.  His  morals  in  pri- 
vate life,  are,  however,  said  to  be  pure,  and  he  inculcated 
sobriety  and  continence  to  his  soldiers.  The  Turks  gave  a 
singular  proof  of  their  admiration  of  his  valour ;  for  when  they 
took  Lissa,  they  dug  up  his  bones  with  great  respect,  and 
made  use  of  them  as  relics,  set  in  gold  and  silver,  to  be  worn 
about  their  persons,  as  an  amulet. 

MAHOMET  II.,  sumamed  the  Great,  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  was  born  at  Adrianople,  the  24th  of  March,  1430,  and 
succeeded  his  father  Amurath  II.,  in  1451.  He  took  Con- 
stantinople in  1453,  and  thereby  drove  many  learned  Greeks 
into  the  West,  which  was  a  ^eat  cause  of  the  restoration  of, 
learning  in  Europe,  as  the  Greek  literature  was  then  intro- 
duced here.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  upon  record, 
considered  merely  as  a  conqueror ;  for  he  conquered  two  em- 
pires, twelve  kingdoms,  and  200  considerable  cities.  He  was 
very  ambitious  of  the  title  of  Great,  which  both  Turks  and 
Christians  have  given  him.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Otto- 
man emperors  whom  the  western  nations  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Grand  Seignior,  or  Great  Turk,  which  posterity  has 
preserved  to  his  descendants.  Italy  had  suffered  greater 
calamities,  but  had  never  felt  a  terror  equal  to  that  which  thb 
sultan's  victories  imprinted.  The  inhabitants  seemed  already 
condemned  to  wear  the  turban;  and  the  pope,  Sixtus  IV., 
dreading  the  fate  of  Constantinople,  thought  of  escaping  into 
Provence,  and  transferring  the  holy  see  to  Avignon.  Hence, 
the  news  of  Mahomet's  death,  which  happened  on  the  3d  of 
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'May,  1481,  yras  received  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  demon* 
atrations  of  joy.  Vigour  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  lofti> 
ness  of  enterprise,  raise  him  above  those  possessors  of  an  he- 
reditary throne,  who  merely  give  a  date  to  the  g^^st  actions 
performed  by  their  ministers  and  generals.  The  evils  he 
brought  upon  Christendom,  have  caused  his  moral  qualities  to 
be  painted  in  the  darkest  colours  by  its  writers.  To  the  ordi* 
nary  vices  of  conquerors,  injustice  and  cruelty,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  he  joined  an  elevation  of  soul,  a  prudence  and 
knowledge,  worthy  of  commendation. 

Sanguinary  as  Mahomet  was,  the  manner  in  which  he  treat- 
ed the  vanquished  did  him  honour.  He  left  them  in  possession 
of  several  churches,  performed  in  person  the  ceremony  of  inr 
stalling  a  patriarch,  restrained  the  rury  of  his  soldiers,  gave  the 
emperor  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  rendered  Constantinople 
happy  and  flourishing.  In  a  word,  whatever  reproaches  he 
may  deserve  on  some  accounts,  we  see  the  great  man  through 
all  his  vices. 

Mahomet  appears  to  have  been  the  first  sultan  who  was  a 
lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  who  cultivated  pohte  letters. 
He  often  read  the  history  of  Augustus  and  the  otner  Caesar's ) 
and  he  perused  those  of  Alexander,  Constantine,  and  Theodo- 
sius,  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure,  because  these  had 
reigned  in  the  same  country  with  himself.    He  was  fond  of 
painting,  music,  sculpture,  and  agriculture.    He  was  much  ad«- 
dicted  to  astrology ;  and  used  to  encourage  his  troops  by  giv- 
ing out,  that  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  promised 
him  the  empire  of  the  world.     Contrary  to  the  genius  of  his 
country,  he  delighted  so  much  in  foreign  languages,  that  he 
not  only  spoke  the  Arabian,  but  also  the  Persian,  Oreek,  and 
French,  or  corrupted  Italian.     Landin,  a  knight  of  Rhodes/ 
collected  several  of  his  letters,  written  in  Syriac,  Greek,  a^d 
Turkbh,  and  translated  them  into  Latin.   Where  the  ori^iAials 
are  is  unknown,  but  the  translation  has  been  publi$>&^  At 
Lyons,  1620,  4to ;  at  BasB  1554,  12mo ;  in  a  coU^ction  by 
Oporinus,  at  Marpurg,  1604,  in  8vo;  and  at  Leip'^'  *"  1690, 
lano;  Prof.  Melchior  Junius,  published  atMop^f^'d*  1595, 
a  collection  of  letters,  in  which  there  are  thr^  written  by  Ma- 
homet II.  to  Scanderbeg.    These  letters  h^  nothing  of  Turk- 
ish  ferocity  in  them ;  they  are  written  ip^^  civil  terms,  and  as 
obliging  a  manner,  as  the  most  politr  prince  in  Christendom 
could-  have  written. 

BAJAZET  II.,  sultan  of  the  f  urks,  succeeded  his  father 
Mahomet  II.,  in  1481,  at  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  governor 
of  Amasia,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death, 
and  was  meditating  a  pril^image  to  Mecca,  in  which  design 
he  persisted,  notwithstanding  the  danger  to  which  his  throne 
was  exposed  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brother  Zizemi 
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or  Jem.   He  was  absent  nine  mondis,  during  which  time  Zaen 
had  nised  a  rebellion,  and  had  been  proclaimed  at  Buna. 
Bajaseti  on  his  return,  marched  against  nun,  and  gave  Imn  a 
complete  overthrow ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Zizem  escaped 
to  Khodes,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  grand  master,#nd 
at  length  sent  to  Italy.    In  that  country  he  met  with  bis  death, 
either  in  consequence  of  poison,  or  from  the  raxor  of  a  rene* 
nde  barber,  whom  his  brother  had  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Bajaxet,  thus  freed  from  his  competitor,  engaged  in  war  with 
his  neighbours,  like  his  predecessors,  and  made  conquests  in 
Moldavia  and  Caramania*  He  showed  the  treacherous  ferocity 
of  his  character  in  puttiaff  to  death,  at  an  entertainment  in  his 
palace,  his  famous  general  Achmet,  an  act  which  he  had  before 
attempted,  but  was  intimidated  by  the  Janisaries  revolting. 
His  resentment  against  this  powerful  body  for  their  interference, 
caused  him  to  form  a  design  of  cutting  mem  all  off,  but  he  was 
dissuaded  from  so  hazardous  a  purpose  by  his  counsellors. 
His  war  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt  was  a  commencement  of 
hostilities,  which  at  first  proved  unfavourable  to  Bajazet,  but 
finally  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt.    With  a 
view  of  cutting  off  the  sources  of  the  MameliuLe  soldiery  of 
Egypt,  he  afl^erwards  overran  Circassia,  and  carried  a  midtitude 
of  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.     On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  firom  Spain,  Bajazet  was  solicited  to  revenge  their  cause ; 
and  he  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  which  defeated  the 
fleet  of  the  Christians,  and  ravaged  the  coasts.  Afterwards,  he 
sent  an  army  into  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  which  reduced  those 
countries.  He  was  solicited  by  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  to  declare 
war  against  the  Venetians,  and  he  invaded  and  plundered 
Friuli.  At  the  same  time  he  marched  in  person  into  tne  Morea,. 
attended  by  a  powerful  fleet  along  the  coast,  and  captured  Le- 
puito,  Moaon,  and  Durazzo ;  the  Venetians  on  the  other  hand, 
took  Cephalonia.    However  a  peace  was  concluded  in  IdOS. 
Besid^^  these  foreign  wars,  Bajazet  had  various  civil  commo- 
tions to  Mistain,  of  which,  that  which  most  nearly  affected  him 
was  occasioi^ed  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Selim.    The  prince 
was  at  first  c^feated,  and  his  father,  hoping  to  reclaim  him, 
would  not  Buffcx  his  men  to  pursue  him.    However,  Selim  ac- 
cepted the  invitatun  of  the  Janizaries  to  come  to  Constantino- 
pfe.    He  repaired  tuther,  and  was  so  warmly  supported,  that 
Buazet  thought  it  best  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son  without 
a  mrther  contest.  He  01A3  desired  to  live  in  peace  and  privacy^ 
at  Demotica;  and  having  ^ven  Selim  lus  blessing,  he  set  out 
on  his  journey  thither,  atten&ed  by  a  few  fiiends*    He  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly,  that  his  son  suspected  he  was  waiting  for 
some  turn  of  affairs  in  his  favour ;  9nd  his  death,  when  he  had 
got  only  fort^  miles  from  ConstanUnople,   was  ascribed  to 
poison,  administered  by  a  Jewish  physician.    He  died  ia  1512, 
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aged  62y  afte)r  a  busy  reim  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was  acdve 
and  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  a  patron  of  the  learned,  him- 
sdf  a  proficient  in  literature,  and  well  versed  in  the  philosophy 
of  Averroes,  and  a  punctual  observer  of  the  rites  of  his  reh- 
gion.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the  fierceness  common  to  all 
the  Ottoman  princes,  and  shed  blood  without  remorse.  He  is 
commended  for  his  attention  to  the  improvement  and  decora- 
tion of  his  dominions  by  many  edifices  of  grandeur  and  utility, 
GEDNO  or  ACOMET,  ACHMET,  a  celebrated  Olto- 
man  general,  who  assisted  Bajazet  IL,  in  obtaining  the  throne 
in  1482,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  assassinated. 

ZIZEM  or  JEM,  son  of  Mahomet  IL,  and  brother  of  Ba« 
jazet,  was  governor  of  L^^caonia.  On  his  father^s  death,  he  dis- 
puted the  throne  with  his  brother  Bajazet,  but  was  defeated ; 
he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  France,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected by  Charles  VIIL  He  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the 
pope  by  the  French  king ;  but  though  demanded  by  Bajazet, 
who  wished  to  put  him  to  death,  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1487. 

SELIM  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  second  son  of 
Bajazet  H.     He  made  war  upon  his  father,  and  though  de-^ 
feated  in  1511,  he  at  last  dethroned  him,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  poisoned  him,  with  his  elder  brother  Achmet,  and  his 
younger,  Horkud,  an  amiable  and  enlightened  prince.  He  next 
marched  against  Campson  Gaury,  sovereign  of  Egypt,  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Aleppo,  and  slew  their  general    But  though 
the  sultan  perished  in  that  battle,  the  Mamelukes  determined  to 
oppose  the  emperor.    Selim  entering  their  country  at  the  head 
of  nis  army,  defeated  the  Egyptians  in  two  battles,  and  order* 
ed  Tumanbey,  the  new  elected  sultan,  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  to  be  handed.   He  then  took  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and 
soon  reduced  all  Egypt.    Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  which  had  continued  for  more  than  260 
years.    He  confirmed  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Venetians 
m  E^pt  and  Syria,  by  which  they  carried  on  their  commerce 
with  India,  and  formed  a  league  with  them  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  Portuguese  in  that  country.    SeUm  had  before  this 
gdned  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians,  and  stripped  them  of 
Tauris  and  Keman.   He  was  preparing  to  attack  Christendom, 
when  he  was  seized  with  an  ulcerous  sore  in  the  back.  Think- 
ing that  the  air  of  Adrianople  would  restore  his  health,  he  or- 
dered himself  to  be  conducted  thither ;  but  he  died  at  Clari  ii> 
Thrace,  on  his  road  to  that  city,  in  1520,  on  the  very  spot  where 
his  fiuher  was  poisoned  by  his  orders.  He  reigned  8  years,  and 
lived  54.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  sobriety,  and  libera- 
lity ;  he  was  fond  of  history,  and  wrote  some  verses.     But  these 
good  qualities  were  obscured  by  the  most  abominable  crimes  that 
ever  disgraced  human  nature.    He  made  his  way  to  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  secured  it  by  murdering 
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his  broihera,  and  eiffht  nephews,  and  every  bashaw  who  had 
been  &ithful  to  bis  duty. 

SOLIMAN  IL|  emperor  of  the  Turks,  sumamed  the  Ma|r. 
nificent,  was  the  only  son  of  Selim  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  n 
15^.  He  was  educated  in  a  manner  very  different  firom-the 
Ottoman  princes  in  general ;  for  he  was  instructed  in  the  max- 
ims of  politics  and  the  secrets  of  government.  He  began  his 
reign  by  restoring  to  those  persons  their  possessions,  whom  hia 
father  had  unjustly  plundered.  He  re-established  the  autho- 
rity of  the  tribunals,  and  bestowed  the  government  of  provinces 
upon  none  but  persons  of  wealth  and  probity.  "  I  would  have 
my  viceroys,  he  said^  resemble  those  rivers  that  fertilize  the 
fields  through  which  they  pass,  not  those  torrents  which  sweep 
every  thing  before  them."  After  concluding  a  truce  with 
Ismael,  sophy  of  Persia,  and  subduing  GazeU  Bey,  who  had 
raised  a  rebellion  in  Syria,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Europe. 
Belgrade  was  taken  in  1521,  and  Rhodes  surrendered  in  ISSS^ 
after  an  obstinate  and  enthusiastic  defence.  In  15^  he  defeat- 
ed and  slew  the  king  of  Hungary  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Mohatz.  Three  years  after,  he  conquered  Buda,  and  imme- 
diately laid  siege  to  Vienna  itself.  But  after  continuing  90  days 
before  that  city,  and  assaulting  it  20  times,  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  Some  time  after  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Persians,  and  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
taking  Malta.  He  succeeded^  however,  in  dispossessing  the 
Genoese  of  Ohio,  an  island  which  had  belonged  to  that  repub- 
lic for  about  200  years.  He  died  while  he  was  besieging  Si- 
geth,  in  Hungary,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1566,  aged  76.  He 
was  a  prince  of  the  strictest  probity,  a  lover  of  justice,  and 
vigorous  in  the  execution  of  it ;  but  he  tarnished  all  his  glory 
by  cruelty.  After  the  battle  of  Mohatz  he  ordered  1600  pri* 
soners,  most  of  them  gentlemen,  to  be  ranged  in  a  circle,  and 
beheaded  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army.  Soliman  thought 
nothing  impossible  which  he  commandea.  A  general  havmff 
received  orders  to  throw  a  bridge  ovet  the  Drave,  informed 
him  that  it  was  impossible.  The  sultan  sent  him  a  long  band 
of  linen  with  a  renewed  order  iiirritten  on  it;  concluding,  that 
"  if  that  bridge  were  not  finished  upon  his  arrival,  he  would 
hang  him  with  the  veiy  linen  which  informed  him  of  his  will !  !** 

BACHA  ACHMET,  a  general  of  Solyman,  who,  when  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Egypt  revolted  from  his  sovereign,  1524. 
He  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Ibrahim  the  favorite  of  Soly- 
man, and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople. 

SALANDIN,  a  famous  sultan  of  Egvpt,  equally  renowned 
as  a  warrior  and  legislator.  He  supported  himself  by  his  valour, 
and  the  influence  of  his  amiable  character,  against  the 
united  efforts  of  the  chief  Christian  potentates  of  Europe,  who 
carried  on  the  most  unjust  war  against  him  under  the  false  ap- 
pellation of  Holy  wars. 
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CAMPSO)^  6AURI,  sultan  of  Egjpt^  was  raiBed  to  that 
station,  by  the  Mamelukes  about  the  year  1504.  He  at  first 
refused  it,  but  being  obliged  to  comply,  he  prudently  began  his 
reign,  by  removing  those  of  the  Beys  whom  he  suspected  of 
seditious  intentions.  Having  thus  secured  the  intenial  peace 
of  the  country,  he  resolved  to  favour  the  commerce  of  his 
subjects  by  expelling  the  Portuguese  from  the  Indies.  For 
this  purpose  he  sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Zamorin  of  Calicut,  in  1509,  which,  however  was  entirely  de* 
feated  by  the  Portuguese  governor  Almeyda.  By  his  power 
andprudence  he  held  the  balance  between  the  great  sovereigns 
of  Turkey  and  Persia,  till  the  former,  sultan  Selim,  effected 
his  destruction.  Having  brought  over  Cayer-bey,  the  governor 
of  Aleppo  and  Comagene,  Selim  marched  an  army  ostensibly 
against  Isaac  king  of  Persia ;  but  turning  short  upon  Campson, 
who  watched  his  motion,  the  two  armies  met  in  Comaque^ 
and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Cayer-bey  went  over  to  the  party 
of  Selim.  Campson,  now  above  seventy,  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  was  trampled  to  death.  This  event  happened  in  the 
year  1516. 

BUKACON,  king  of  Fez»  in  1500,  much  valued  for  his  cou- 
rage. After  the  taking  of  king  Oatus  by  Cherif  Mahomet,  he 
set  his  son  Mulei  Cocer  upon  the  throne,  who  made  him  grand 
Vizier.  In  1548  the  Cherif  made  himself  master  of  Fez,  and 
strangled  the  king ;  and  his  son  Bukacon  receiving  the  news, 
made  a  treaty  with  John  king  of  Portugal,  who  made  himself 
master  of  Fez,  whereof  Bukacon  was  made  king  in  1 555.  After- 
wards Mahomet  gave  him  battle,  wherein  BiiKacon  received  a 
thrust  of  a  lance  in  his  thigh,  and  instantly  died. 

ABDERANES,  a  petty  prince  in  the  lungdom  of  Morocco, 
who  murdered  Amadin  his  predecessor  and  nephew,  and  was 
himself,'  after  a  long  reign,  assassinated  by  a  chieftian  whose 
death  he  meditated,  1505. 

ABUSAID  MIRZA,  a  man  of  enterprise,  who  during  the 
civil  dissentions  between^  Ukugh-Beigh  and  his  sons,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  at  last  was  killed  in  an  am- 
bush, 1468,  aged  4«. 

ISHMAE£  I.,  Sophy  of  Persia,  was  a  descendant  of  All, 
son-in-law  of  Mahomet.  He  began  his  reign  in  1505,  and  died 
in  15^,  after  gaining  many  victories,  and  having  established 
the  Persian  throne  upon  a  solid  basis.  He  left  the  crown  to 
his  eldest  son  Thamasp  I.,  who  was  a  man  of  very  limited 
talents. 

ARUCH  BARBAROSSA,  the  son  of  a  potter  in  the  isle 
of  Minos.  He  had  a  brother,  named  Hayradin,  and  both  being 
ambitious  and  enterprising  spirits,  left  their  father's  employ- 
ment, and  joined  a  crew  of  pirates.  They  soon  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  zeal  and  activity^  and  becoming  masters  of 
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a  itnall  brigantine,  they  carried  on  their  depredations  with  such 
success,  that  they  were  soon  possessed  of  IS  galleys  besides 
smaller  vessels.  Of  this  fleet  Aruch  was  admiral^  and  Hayra- 
din  the  second  in  command.  They  caQed  themselves  the  friends 
of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  sailed  upon  it,  and  their 
names  became  terrible  from  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to 
Aose  of  Gibraltar.  With  such  a  power  they  wanted  an  esta- 
blishment ;  and  the  opportunity  of  settling  themselves  offered, 
in  1514,  by  the  inconsiderate  application  of  Cutemi,  king  of 
Algiers,  to  them  for  assistance  against  the  Spaniards.  The  ac- 
tive Corsair  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  leaving  his  bro- 
ther Hayradin  with  the  fleet,  marched  at  the  head  of  5000  men 
to  Algiers,  where  he  was  received  as  their  deUverer.  Such 
force  ^ave  him  the  command  of  the  town ;  and  observing  that 
the  Moors  neither  suspected  him  of  any  bad  intention,  nor 
were  capable,  with  their  light  armed  troops,  of  opposing  his 
disciplined  veterans,  he  secretly  murdered  the  monarch  he  came 
to  adsist,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead. 
The  authority  thus  boldly  usurped  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
by  arts  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  he  had  to  govern,  by 
liberality  without  bounds  to  those  who  favoured  his  promotion; 
and  by  cruelty  no  less  unbounded,  towards  all  whom  he  had 
any  reason  to  distrust.  The  Arabians  alarmed  at  his  success, 
implored  the  assistance  of  Hamadel  Abdes,  king  of  Tenez,  to 
drive  the  Turks  out  of  Algiers.  That  prince  readily  under- 
took to  do  what  was  in  his  power  for  this  purpose,  and,  upon 
their  agreeing  to  settle  the  kingdom  on  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants, set  out  at  the  head  of  10,000  Moors.  Upoti  his 
entering  the  Algerine  dominions,  he  was  joined  by  all  the 
Arabians  in  the  country.  Barbarossa  engaged  him,  only  with 
1000  Turkish  musqueteers,  and  500  Gxaniula  Moors ;  totally 
defeated  his  numerous  army ;  pursued  him  to  the  very  gates 
of  his  capital,  which  he  easily  made  himself  master  of;  and, 
having  given  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  Turks,  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  acknowleage  him  sovereign.  This  victory, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  fire-arms,  was  followed  by  an 
embassy  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tremccen;  inviting  him  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  their  prince,  with  whom  they 
were  dissatisfied  on  account  of  his  having  dethroned  his  ne- 
phew, and  offering  him  even  the  sovereignty,  in  case  he  accepted 
of  their  proposal.  The  king  of  Tremecen,  not  suspecting  the 
treachery  of  his  subjects ;  met  the  tyrant  with  an  army  of  6000 
horse,  and  3000  foot ;  but  Barbarossa's  artillery  gave  him  such 
an  advantage,  that  the  king  was  at  length  forced  to  retire  into 
the  capital;  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  his  head 
was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Barbarossa,  with  a  firesh  invitation  to 
take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  On  his  approach,  he  was 
met  by  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  received  with  great  complai- 
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sance,  and  many  fair  promises ;  but  beginning  to  tyrannise  as 
usual,  hb  new  subjects  soon  convinced  him,  that  they  were  not 
ao  passive  as  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers.  He  therefore  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Fez ;  after  which,  he  secured 
the  rest  of  the  cities  in  his  new  kingdom,  by  garrisoning  them 
with  his  own  troops*  Some  of  these,  however,  revolt^  soon 
after ;  upon  which  he  sent  one  of  his  corsairs,  named  Escander, 
a  man  no  less  cruel  than  himself,  to  reduce  them.  The  Tre* 
mecenians  now  began  to  repent  of  their  having  invited  such  a 
^rant  to  their  assistance ;  and  consulted  how  to  bring  back 
their  lawful  prince  Abuchen-Men ;  but  their  cabals  being  dis- 
covered, a  great  number  of  the  conspirators  were  massacred 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.  The  prince  escaped  to  Oran,  and 
was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  marquis  of  Gomarez, 
who  sent  immediate  advice  of  it  to  Charles  V .,  then  lately  ar- 
rived in  Spain,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army.  That  Monarch 
immediately  ordered  the  young  king  a  succour  of  10,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  governor  of  Oran ;  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  Abuchen-Men,  began  his  march  towards  Tremecen ; 
and  in  their  way  were  joined  by  prince  Selim,  with  a  great 
number  of  Arabs  and  Moors.  Tne  first  thing  they  resolved 
upon  was,  to  attack  the  important  fortress  of  Calau,  situated 
between  Tremecen  and  Algiers,  and  commanded  by  Escander 
at  the  head  of  about  300  Turks.  They  invested  it  closely,  in 
hopes  that  Barbarossa  would  come  out  of  Tremecen  to  its  re- 
lief, which  would  give  the  Tremecenians  an  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing him  out.  That  tyrant,  however,  kept  close  in  ms  capital, 
being  embarrassed  by  his  fears  of  a  revolt,  and  the  delays  of 
the  king  of  Fez,  who  had  not  sent  the  auxiliaries  he  promised. 
The  garrison  of  Calau,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  brave  defence, 
and,  m  a  sally,  cut  off  near  300  Spaniards.  This  encouraged 
them  to  venture  a  second  time ;  but  they  were  now  repulsed 
with  a  great  loss ;  and  Escander  himself  wounded ;  soon  after 
which,  they  surrendered,  but  were  all  massacred  by  the  Ara- 
bians, except  16,  who  clung  close  to  the  stirrups  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  Spanish  general.  Barbarossa  being  now  informed  that 
Abuchen-Men,  with  his  Arabs,  accompanied  by  the  Spaniards, 
were  in  full  march  to  lay  sie^e  to  Tremecen,  came  out,  at  the 
head  of  1500  Turks,  and  5000  Moorish  horse,  in  order  to  break 
his  way  through  the  enemy ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  before 
his  council  advised  him  to  return  and  fortify  himself.  This  ad- 
vice was  now  too  late ;  the  inhabitants  being  resolved  to  keep 
him  out,  and  open  their  rates  to  their  own  lawful  prince  as 
aoon  as  he  appeared.  In  mis  distress,  Barbarossa  saw  no  way 
left  but  to  retire  to  the  citadel,  and  there  defend  himself  till  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  of  stealing  out  with  his  men  and  all 
his  treasure ;  but,  his  provisions  failing,  he  took  advantage  of 
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a  flubterraneoua  back  way,  and,  taking  his  immense  treasure 
with  him,  stole  avray  as  secretly  as  he  could.  His  flight  how- 
ever was  soon  discovered  ;  and  he  was  so  closely  pursued,  that 
to  amuse,  as  he  hoped,  the  enemy,  he  caused  a  great  deal  of 
his  money,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  to  be  scattered  all  the  way,  think- 
ing they  would  not  fail  to  stop  their  pursuit  to  gather  it  up. 
This  stratagem,  however,  failed  through  the  vigilance  of  the 
Spanish  commander,  who  being  at  the  head  of  the  pursuers, 
obliged  them  to  march  on,  till  he  was  come  up  close  to  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Huexda,  about  8  leagues  from  Tremecen. 
Barbarossa  had  just  crossed  the  river  with  his  vanguard,  when 
the  Spaniards  came  up  with  his  rear  on  the  other  side,  and  cut 
them  all  off;  and  then  crossing  the  water,  overtook  him  at  a 
snudl  distance  fi*om  it.  Here  a  bloody  engagement  ensued  in 
which  the  Turks  fought  like  lions ;  but,  being  at  length  over- 
powered by  numbers,  .they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  Barba- 
rossa among  the  rest,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  four 
years  after  he  had  raised  himself  to  the  royal  title  of  Tigel  of 
the  adjacent  country ;  and  two  years  after  he  had  acquired  pos- 
Bession  of  Tremecen.  His  head  was  carried  to  Tremecen,  on 
the  point  of  a  spear ;  and  Abuchen-Men  proclaimed  king,  to 
the  joy  of  all  the  inhabitants.  A  few  days  after,  the  king  of 
Fez  appeared  at  the  head  of  ^,000  horse,  near  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  hearing  of  Barbarossa  s  defeat  and  death,  marched 
off  with  all  possible  speed. 

HAYRADIN  BARBAROSSA,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Aruch,  he  assumed  the 
sceptre  at  Algiers  witji  equal  abilities,  but  with  better  fortune; 
for  the  Spaniards,  sufficiently  employed  in  Europe,  giving  him 
no  disturbance,  he  regulated  the  interior  police  of  his  kingdom 
with  great  prudence,  carried  on  his  naval  operations  with  vigour, 
and  extended  his  conquests  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  But 
perceiving  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  govem- 
melit  with  the  utmost  impatience,  and  being  afraid  that  his 
contbiual  depredations  would  one  day  draw  upon  him  the  arms 
of  the  Christians,  he  put  his  dominions  under  the  protection  of 
the  grand  Signior,  and  received  from  him  a  body  of  Turkish 
soldiers,  sufficient  for  his  security  against  his  domestic,  as  well 
as  his  foreign  enemies.  At  last,  the  fame  of  his  exploits  daily 
increasing,  Solyman,  the  Turkish  emperor,  offered  him  the 
<^ommand  of  his  fleet,  as  the  only  person  whose  valour  and 
skill  entitled  him  to  command  against  the  famous  Andrew  Do- 
ria.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  with  a  wonderful  versatility  of  mind,  mingling  the 
arts  of  a  courtier  with  the  boldness  of  a  Corsair,  gained  the 
entire  confidence  both  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Vizir.  To  them 
he  communicated  a  scheme  he  had  formed  of  making  hunself 
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master  of  Tunb,  the  most  flouriahing  kingdom  of  that  time,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  which  being  approved  o^  they  gave  him 
whatever  he  demanded  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  ob- 
tained it  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  his  brother  gain* 
ed  Algiers;  but  was  driven  from  it  by  Charles  Y.,  in  15S6« 
After  this  he  ravaged  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  reduced 
Yemen  in  Arabia  Felix,  to  the  Turkish  government.  He  died 
in  1547,  aged  80.  With  the  ferocity  of  a  Turk  and  a  corsair, 
Barbarossa  possessed  some  generous  sentiments,  and  obtained 
a  character  for  honour  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements. 


OERMANY. 

FREDERIC  III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Ernest,  duke 
of  Austria,  succeeded  his  cousin  Albert  Ii.,inthe  year  1440.  He 
was  now  in  his  twentr^-fifth  year,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
convoke  a  diet,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  schism,  then 
subsisting  in  the  P^pal  see,  but  as  his  propositions  were  totally 
disregarde^d,  he  len  the  matter  to  the  contending  popes  to 
setUe  as  they  pleased.  In  1451,  Frederic  visited  ItSly  in  order 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope.  This  ceremony 
was  performed  with  due  pomp,  but  did  not  enable  him  to  re~ 
cover  any  of  the  rights  of  the  empire  which  had  been  torn 
from  it  by  various  usurpers,  and  his  visit  left  a  very  unfavour- 
able impression  of  his  talents  on  the  minds  of  the  Italians.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  rouse  him  to  exertion  when  Constantino- 
ple Was  taken  by  the  Turks,  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  any  efforts  in  the  Christian  cause.  He  was  engaged 
some  time  in  domestic  wars  for  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Austria,  which  on  the  death  of  Albert  he  obtained.  In  1468 
he  visited  Rome,  held  several  conferences  with  the  pope  con- 
cerning means  for  resisting  the  progress  of  the  Turks;  but 
nothing  of  importance  followed.  Frederic  was,  however,  very 
intent  upon  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Maximilian  to  the  heiress  of  the  rich  house  of 
Burgundy,  and  thus  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  author  of 
the  greatest  accession  of  dominion  that  his  race  ever  acquired. 
From  this  period  he  reposed  upon  Maximilian  the  chief  weight 
of  the  government,  who  was  soon  after  elected  king  of  the 
Romans.  Upon  the  death  of  Matthias  he  obtained  from  his 
son  Ladislaus  the  restitution  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  regain- 
ed Tyrol  from  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  at  length  he  quitted  the 
reins  of  empire,  and  retired  to  Lentz,  where  he  occupied  him- 
self in  scientific  studies.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine 
years,  in  consequence  of  an  amputation  of  his  leg.  He  was  a 
pripce  of  an  agreeable  air  and  majestic  countenance ;  he  was 
plain  in  his  apparel,  moderate  in  his  passions,  and  so  remark- 
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ably  abstemious,  that  hk  life  is  said  to  have  resembled  a  con- 
tinual fiust  From  his  natural  aversion  to  war  he  was  sur- 
named  the  "  Pacific/'  yet  the  inconstancy  of  his  temper  often 
prompted  him  to  emburk  in  quarrels.  lie  was  endowed  with 
a  remarkably  tenacious  memory,  but  was  destitute  of  courage, 
resolution,  and  generosity.  He  had  a  favourite  maxim  to  whKh 
he  had  perpetual  recourse,  viz.  "  that  the  best  remedy  for  ir- 
retrievable losses  is  oblivion." 

MAXIMILIAN  I.,  emj^rot  of  Germany,  born  in  1459,  was 
son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  His  faculties  opened  so  slow* 
ly,  that  at  the  age  of  ten,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  dumb 
or  an  idiot.  From  that  time,  however,  he  became  remarkably 
addicted  to  letters,  and  arrived  at  the  ready  and  eloquent  use 
of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  was  married  to  Mary,  the  heiress  of  the  great  house  of 
Burgundy.  -liouis  XL,  of  France,  having  seized  part  of  her  in* 
heritance  in  the  low  countries,  Maximilian  made  war  against 
him,  defeated  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  Guinegaste,  and  reco- 
vered great  part  of  the  usurped  territories.  He  also  suppressed 
the  revolts  which  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  low  coun- 
tries. As  he  was  proceeding  in  a  career  of  success,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  hb  wife,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  her 
horse,  after  she  had  borne  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  This 
circumstance  gave  a  great  shock  to  his  authority  in  those 
parts,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  children  was  immediately 
contested  with  him  by  the  States.  He  endeavoured  to  retain 
the  government  of  the  provinces,  in  which  he  was  unpopular, 
through  his  preference  to  Germans  in  the  bestowing  of  offices; 
and  a  civil  war  ensued,  which  was  at  length  accommodated  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  continue  tutor  to  his  son  Philip 
under  certain  restrictions.  He  had  affianced  his  daughter  Mar^ 
garet  to  the  Dauphin,  and  she  was  sent  into  France  to  be  edu* 
cated.  In  1486,  Maximilian  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  crowned  at  Aix-la-chapelle.  The  disorders  committed  by 
his  German  troops  in  Flanders,  and  suspicions  of  his  arbitrary 
designs,  occasioned  a  revolt  in  that  country,  always  jealous  of 
its  rights  and  privileges ;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Bruges  to  meet 
the  States-General  in  1488,  the  inhabitants  ran  to  arms  and  se- 
cured his  person,  at  the  same  time  imprisoning  some  of  his 
counsellors  and  favourites,  four  of  whom  they  put  to  death. 
The  people  of  Ghent  followed  their  example,  and  affiiirs  were 
in  great  confusion,  till  Maximilian  was  liberated  by  a  treaty. 
A  marriage  with  another  rich  heiress,  Anne  of  Brittany,  was 
now  the  object  of  his  ambition-;  and  he  prevailed  so  far  with 
the  States  of  that  country,  as  to  procure  a  solemnization  of  the 
nuptials  by  proxy ;  but  having  neither  troops  nor  money  to  sup- 
port his  interest,  Charles  VIIL,  of  France,  robbed  him  of  his 
-spouse,  and  sent  back  his  daughter  Margaret,  to  whom  he  had 
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been  contracted  when  Dmuphin.  Maximilian,  enraged  at  this 
conduct,  invaded  French  Flanders,  and  took  some  towns ;  but 
4he  quarrel  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Senlis  in  14d3.  In 
that  year,  Maximilian,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  dignity.  He  immediately  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  army  against  the  Turks  who  had  invaded  Croatia,  but  they 
xetreated  before  he  could  reach  them.  In  14d4,  he  married 
his  second  wife  Blanche,  the  sister  of  John  Galeazzo,  duke  of 
Milan,  the  meanness  of  whose  origin  was  compensated  by  a 
large  portion,  of  which  he  was  in  great  want.  This  alliance 
engaged  him  in  the  affairs  of  Italy;  and  when  Charles  VIII.» 
of  France,  in  his  rapid  career,  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
Jkingdom  of  Naples,  Maximilian  joined  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  several  Italian  powers,  to  op* 

Sose  his  arms.  He  also  married  his  son  Philip  to  the  infanta 
ane,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  which  the  Low 
Countries  eventually  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  After 
the  retreat  of  Charles  from  Italy,  Maximilian  in  14^,  engaged 
in  an  expedition  into  that  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Lie^om; 
but  through  want  of  strength,  and  fluctuation  in  his  counsels, 
he  failed  in  his  attempts,  and  retreated  with  disgrace.  A  war 
with  the  duke  of  Gruelderland,  in  which  he  was  next  involved, 
was  suddenly  suspended  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Gri* 
sons,  and  their  alues  the  Swiss,  who  made  incursions  upon  his 
Austrian  territories.  He  attempted  to  reduce  this  valiant  peo- 
ple, but  did  not  succeed,  and  after  being  defeated  seven  times 
within  six  months,  he  terminated  the  war,  in  1500,  by  a  treaty 
and  arbitration.  Lewis  XII.,  of  France  having  conquered  Mi* 
Ian,  the  emperor  was  induced  by  advantageous  terms  to  grant 
him  the  investiture  of  it.  After  the  death  of  his  son  PhiUp  in 
1507,  he  obtained  the  regency  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  which 
he  constituted  his  daughter  Margaret  governante.  The  fa- 
mous league  of  Cambray  against  the  Venetians  took  place  in 
1509,  to  which  Maximilian  was  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 
His  troops  took  FriuU  and  Istra,  and  he  himself,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  laid  siege  to  Padua,  but  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise.  When  in  the  sequel  Pope  Julius  deserted 
the  league,  and  declared  war  against  the  French,  Maximilian 
conceived  the  extraordinary  project  of  deposing  him  and  suc- 
ceedinff  to  the  papacy.  He  intended  to  bribe  the  cardinals 
with  a  large  sum  of  borrowed  money,  for  he  had  none  of  his  own  ( 
but  the  scheme  was  only  communicated  to  a  few  friends,  and 
had  no  consequences.  He  continued  for  some  time  to  act  with 
the  French,  but  in  1512  he  was  detached  from  their  alliance  by 
the  kings  of  England  and  Arragon,  and  joined  in  a*  league 
against  them.  For  a  large  subsidy  he  engaged  to  assist  Henry 
y UL  with  a  body  of  Swiss  in  his  invasion  of  France  \  but  faiU 
ing  in  his  engagement,  he  came  in  person  with  a  few  German 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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troops,  and  flattered  the  yanity  of  the  English  king,  as  well  as 
gratified  his  own  avaricei  by  serving  under  him  for  the  pay  of 
a  hundred  crowns  a  day.  On  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  he 
made  peace  with  that  monarch,  who  thereby  eained  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  the  Milanese.  His  rapid  successes,  now- 
ever,  alarmed  Maximilian,  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  pope, 
and  laid  siege  to  Milan,  but  with  his  usual  ill  success ;  and  he 
soon  after  made  an  accommodation  with  Francis.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  under  Luther  seemed  not  great- 
ly to  interest  him.  The  solicitations  of  the  monks,  however, 
induced  him  to  apply  to  Pope  Leo  X«,  to  terminate  the  religious 
disputes  by  his  dedsion,  and  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear 
witk  a  safe  conduct  before  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  His  own 
cares  were  chiefly  employed  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  im- 
perial crown  for  his  grandson  Charles.  To  this  there  exiatBd 
die  obstacle,  that  as  he  himself  had  never  been  crowned  by  the 
pope,  he  was  only  regarded  by  the  Roman  see  as  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  thereforie  Charles  could  not  be  invested  with  that 
dignity.  While  he  was  taking  measures  to  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty, he  was  attacked  by  an  intermitting  fever,  which  violent 
exercise  and  an  imprudent  indulgence  in  melons,  rendered  con- 
tinual, and  a  dysentery  supervening,  he  was  carried  off  in  Ja- 
nuary 1619,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  Us  age.  With  some  amiable 
and  respectable  qualities,  Maximilian  obtained  little  esteem 
among  bis  contemporaries,  on  account  of  a  radical  inconstancy 
and  indecision  of  character,  and  a  profuseness  that  involved 
him  in  perpetual  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  destroyed  all 
dignity  of  character.  He  was  beneficent  and  hunume,  and 
rendered  an  important  service  to  Germany,  by  aboUshing  the 
famous  secret  tribunal  of  Westphalia.  He  was  the  author  of 
some  poems,  and  composed  memoirs  of  his  life. 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  Maximilian  I.,  was  betrothed 
to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VIIL,  but  did  not  marry 
him.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  the  in&nt  of  Spain,  and 
took  for  her  next  husband,  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy.   She  was 

S^vemess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  displayed  her  zeal  against 
e  Lutherans.  She  died  1530,  aged  50. 
SIGISMUND,  BARON  HERBESTIEN,  bom  at  Vip- 
pach,  in  Stirra,  in  1486,  entered  into  the  imperial  army  in  1506, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Turks.  In 
1 509  he  was  made  commandant  of  all  the  Stirian  cavalry,  and 
was  afterwards  rewarded  by  the  title  of  knight,  and  the  dignity 
of  court  counsellor.  He  was  ambassador  to  various  countries, 
to  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia,  and  was  created  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, and  president  of  the  Austrian  chamber.  In  1541,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  grand  Seignior,  who  was  at  that  time 
with  his  army  near  Buda.  He  had  various  other  honourable 
employments  entrusted  to  his  management,  and,  after  serving 
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fear  einp«ren>  retked  firom  pubHc  life.  He  died  in  1566.  He 
wrote  a  mstory  of  Museovy,  which  appeared  at  Basil  in  1561, 
under  the  title  of  ^'  Commentarii  Rerum  Moscovitarum."  He 
waa  author  also  of  a  history  of  liis  own  life,  and  of  the  origin 
of  hjg  family. 

CHARLES  de  LANNOY,  or  LAUNOY,  an  hnperial 
general,  who  served  under  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  He  took 
fVancif  L,  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  conducted  him- 
■elf  with  great  humanity  towards  the  captive  monarch.  When 
Franeis  was  restored  to  liber^,  Lannoy  conducted  him  back 
to  his  dominions,  he  died  at  (jraasette,  1527. 

PETER  BASSET,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  was 
ehamberlain,  or  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  to  Charles  Y., 
a  constant  attendant  on  that  brave  prince  and  an  eycrwitness 
of  his  most  glorious  actions  at  home  and  abroad ;  aU  which  he 
MTtieuIarly  described  in  a  work  entitled.  The  Acts  of  King 
Ilenry  Y.|  which  remains  in  MS.  in  the  college  of  Heralds. 


HUNGARY. 

JOHN  CORYIN  HUNNIADES,  one  of  the  greatest 
captains  of  his  time,  was  Hungarian  waivode  of  Transylvania, 
when  the  crown  of  Poland  was  contended  for,  in  1441,  between 
Ladislaus,  kjng  of  Polandj  and  the  partisans  of  the  infant 
Ladislaus  son  of  Albert  king  of  Hungary.     Corvin  espoused 
the  ]^rty  of  the  former,  and  assisted  him  in  a  civil  war  which 
termmated  in  an  agreement  that  placed  Uladislaus  on  the 
throne  during  the  minority  of  Ladislaus.     Both  parties  turned 
their  arms  i^ainst  the  Turks,  who  under  Amuratn  II.  were  in* 
Tading  the  country  with  a  formidable  army.     Hunniades  was 
made  general,  and  defeated  the  Turks  in  1442,  before  Bel- 
grade and  in  Transylvania.    In  1443,  Amurath  and  Uladislaus 
opposed  each  other  in  person  ;  and  Hunniades  having  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  cavalry  under  his  command,  attacked  the  Turkish 
oamp,  which  he  plundered  and  burnt,  with  great  slaughter  of 
the  enemy.     When  the  Hungarians  violated  the  treaty  which 
had  been  made,  at  the  persuasion  of  cardinal  Julian,  Hunniades 
accompanied  Uladislaus  to  the  battie  of  Yarna,  in  1444,  in 
which  the  Christians  were  defeated,  and  their  king  killed. 
Hunniades  drew  off  tiie  remainder  of  the  forces,  and  by  his 
vigour  soon  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  act  offensively  with 
auccess  against  the  Turks.    He  was  declared  governor  of 
Hungary,  for  the  minor  king  Ladislaus,  who  was  then  receiving 
his  education  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  who  refus- 
ed to  ffive  him  up  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nation.     Hunni- 
ades tnen  invaded  the  emperor's  dominions,  but  could  not 
Inring  him  to  compliance.     He  then  prepared  for  a  war  against 
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the  Tnrlcji,  and  crosBed  the  Danube  into  Senria,  with  a  view  of 
enjB^aging  the  despot  of  that  country  to  join  him.  Upon  his 
refusali  ne  was  treated  as  an  enemy  by  Hunniades,  who  passed 
on  into  Bulgaria,  expecting  assistance  from  Scanderbegi  prince 
of  Albania.  During  the  delay  of  its  arrival,  t^e  Turks  invest* 
ed  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fight  ^em. 
A  most  obstinate  engagement  of  three  days  ensued,  October 
1448,  in  which  after  prodigious  exertions,  the  Hungarians  were 
finally  routed,  and  Hunniades  escaping  from  the  field,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  despot  of  Scrvia,  who  detained  him  till  he 
had  given  his  son  as  a  hostage.  After  his  Hberation  he  renew* 
ed  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  defeated  them  when  invading 
Servia.  The  yoiuig  Ladislaus  was  restored  to  his  subjects  in 
1452,  and  Hunniades  was  continued  in  die  ffovemment  of 
Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  a  rivid,  the  count  of 
Cilley,  to  render  thd  kir^  suspicious  of  him.  In  1456^  the 
Turkish  emperor,  Mahomet  II.,  flushed  with  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  marched  with  a  mighty  army  to  besiege  tne  bul- 
wark of  the  Hungarian  dominions,  Belgrade.  Ladislaus  in 
alarm  fled  to  Vienna,  and  the  hostile  torrent  would  have  been 
irresistible,  had  not  Hunniades,  aft«r  defeating  a  Turkish  fleet 
on  the  Danube,  thrown  himself  into  Belgrade.  The  monk 
Capistran,  by  his  success  in  preaching  a  crusade,  was  instru^ 
mental  in  bringing  him  \axse  reinforcements,  with  the  help  of 
which,  Mahomet  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  in  attack- 
ing the  town,  and  obliged  to  raise  tlie  siege.  Not  long  aft«r 
this  glorious  success,  Hunniades  was  seized  with  a  fever  which 
carried  him  off  in  September,  1456.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
hero  of  Christendom,  and  not  less  esteemed  by  his  enemies 
than  regretted  by  his  friends.  He  left  two  sons,  the  younger 
of  whom,  Matthias,  was  afterwards  king  of  Hungary. 

LADISLAUS  v.,  kine  of  Hungary,  the  posthumous  son 
of  Albert  of  Austria,  and  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  was  bom 
in  1440,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1444,  when  he  was  only 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was,  at  this  time,  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  III. ;  and  it  was  not  till  1452  that  he 
was  restored  to  his  country.  It  was  agreed  that,  durinsr  his 
minority,  Hungary  should  be  governed  by  John  Corvinus  Hun- 
niades ;  Bohemia  by  George  Fodzebraski ;  and  Austria  by  Ul- 
ric  count  of  Cilley,  the  king's  uncle,  who  was  appointed  guar- 
dian of  his  person.  The  count  endeavoured  to  supplant  John 
Corvin,  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  obtained  great  honour  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Turks  before  Belgrade.  At  the  death  of  John, 
the  government  was  transferred  to  his  son  Ladislaus,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  count  of  Cilley,  who  endeavoured  to 
procure  his  assassination ;  but  he  was  himself  killed  at  Belgrade 
by  the  friends  of  that  family.  In  1457,  Ladislaus  went  to 
Prague,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  Magdalen  of 
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Franee,  daughter  to  Qiarles  VU. ;  but  m  die  midst  of  the  fes- 
tivitiefi,  he  was  taken  suddenly  iU,  and  died,  not  without  suspi* 
don  of  poison. 

MATTHIAS  CORVINUS,  king  of  Hungary,  son  of  the 
great  Hunniades^  was  a  prisoner  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  Ladislaus,  on  account  of  the 
share  which  the  latter  had  in  the  assassination  of  the  count  de 
CiUey,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  executed.  Matthias  was 
kept  a  prisoner  at  Vienna^  whence  he  was  remoTed  to  Bohe- 
mia, through  the  contrivance  of  George  Podzebraski,  gover« 
nor  of  that  country.    He  was  still  kept  in  confinement  at  Pra- 

Se,  when  upon  the  death  of  Ladislaus  the  Posthumous,  in 
58,  he  was  elected  king  of  Hungary,  being  then  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  could  not  obtam  his  liberation  from  the 
hands  of  Podzebraski,  till  he  had  paid  a  ransom  and  married 
his  daughter.  The  emperor  Frederic  had  got  possession  of 
the  ancient  crown  of  Hungary,  superstitiously  regarded  as  con- 
veying a  right  to  the  kingdom,  Matthias  however  recovered  it 
by  a  treaty.  He  then  marched  into  Bosni,  and  recovered 
Jayeza  the  capital  firom  the  Turks,  which  sultan  Mahomet  af- 
terwards vainly  attempted  to  reconquer.  For  some  consequent 
years  he  was  engaged  in  suppressing  some  insurrections  in 
Transylvania  and  Moldavia,  wnich  had  been  excited  by  the 
Turks.  At  Bania  in  the  latter  province,  while  he  was  repos- 
ing after  his  fisitigues,  he  was  attacked  in  the  night  by  the 
waivode,  who  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  having  received  three 
wounds,  he  escaped  with  difficulty.  In  1468  he  made  a  truce 
with  the  Turks ;  and  beins  now  at  peace  in  bis  own  dominions, 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  ofl[ered  him  by 
the  pope,  on  condition  of  extirpating  the  heresy  of  the  Hus- 
sites in  that  country.  He  carried  on  a  sanguinary  war  against 
those  harmless  people,  and  Greorge  Podzebraski,  his  father-in- 
law,  the  elected  king  of  Bohemia,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
treaty  securing  him  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  George. 
When  that  event  took  place,  however,  two  yeairs  afterwards, 
in  1470,  the  Bohemians  elected  Uladislaus  son  of  the  king  of 
Poland.  Incensed  at  this  nroceeding,  Matthias  marched  an 
army  into  the  country,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  acknowledge 
him  as  sovereign,  but  he  was  soon  recalled  by  a  rebeUion  in 
Hungary.  Some  prelates  and  nobles  of  that  country,  discon- 
tented with  the  arbitrary  government  of  Matthias,  offered  the 
crown  to  Casimir,  second  son  of  the  king  of  Poland,  who  march"- 
ed  into  Hungary  with  a  Polish  army,  which  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  revolters.  Matthias  soon  stopped  his  progress,  and 
besieged  him  in  Nitria,  whence  he  escaped  without  an  engage- 
ment, and  returned  to  Poland.  In  resentment  for  this  hostility, 
Matdiias  marched  into  Silesia,  and  took  Breslaw.  He  was 
there  invested  by  a  great  army  of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Tartars^ 
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and  Hussites,  Imt  he  defeated  them,  and  toek  a  gHM  fKmkmt 
of  prisoners.  These  he  dismissed  after  umtilatkm,  by  irhidi 
barbarity  be  sullied  the  glory  he  had  acqjuired.  At  last,  by  k 
treaty  in  1475,  the  king  of  Poland  kept  Xusatia  and  the  part 
of  SOesia  bordering  on  Bohemia,  and  Matthias  retaijied  the 
rest  of  Silesia  and  Moravia. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these  wars,  the  Turks  were  mak- 
faig  great  progress  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom.  |if  attbias 
turned  his  arms  against  them,  and  blockaded  Semenaria ;  but 
his  martial  ardour  was  slackened  by  the  cielebralion  of  h&B 
second  marriage  with  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Sicily.  The  Turks  being  then  chiefly  directed  against  tfiA 
Venetians,  he  engaged  against  an  enemy,  from  ^om  he  was 
more  likely  to  obtain  spoils.  This  was  the  emperor  FVedeife 
III.,  with  whom  he  quarrelled  in  1478,  when  after  ravagii^ 
Austria,  and  besieging  Vienna,  he  consented  to  withdraw  fais 
troops  on  being  paid  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  recelvui^ 
the  investiture  of  Bohemia  from  the  emperor,  who  was  to  ft^ 
nounce  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  payment  being  reftised^ 
and  the  title  still  retained,  Matthias  invaded  Lower  Aucrtriay  of 
which  he  made  himself  master,  together  with  Vienna,  m 
1487.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1490,  about  the  fiftieth  yeat 
of  his  age,  and  thirtv-third  of  his  reign,  leaving  no  issue 
but  a  natural  son.  Matthias  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
monarchs  of  his  time  ;  of  great  enterprise  imd  mSitaiy 
talents,  hberal  and  magnificent.  His  chief  defects  were  am* 
bition,  and  violence  of  temper,  which  made  him  sometimes  forw 
getful  of  justice  and  humanity,  though  they  did  not  exclude 
generosity  of  sentiment  and  magnanimity.  He  was  both  a 
lover  and  cuardian  of  literature.  He  purchased  innumerable 
volumes  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers  at  Constantinople,  and 
other  Grecian  cities,  when  they  were  sacked  by  the  Turks; 
and  as  the  operations  of  typography  were  then  imperfect,  he 
employed  at  Florence  many  learned  librarians  to  multiply  copies 
of  classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  could  not  procaine 
in  Greece.  These,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  he  pjaced  in  a 
tower,  which  he  had  erected  in  ihe  metropoUs  of  Buda ;  and 
in  his  Ubrary,  he  established  thirty  amanuenses,  skilled  fn 
painting,  illuminating,  and  writing,  who,  under  the  conduct  of 
r  eUx  Kagusinas,  a  Dalmatian,  consummately  learned  in  the 
Grreek,  Chaldaic,  anpl  Arabic  languages,  and  an  elegant  de- 
signer and  painter  of  ornaments  on  veUum,  attended  incessant- 
ly to  the  business  of  transcription  and  decoration.  The  libra- 
rian was  Bartholomew  Foiitius,  a  learned  Florentine,  the 
writer  of  many  philosophical  works,  and  a  professor  of  Greek 
and  oratory  at  Florence.  When  Buda  was  taken  by  the  Turks^ 
in  the  year  15^  cardinal  Bozsmanni  offered  for  theredempr 
tion  of  this  inestimable  collection,  900,000  pieces  of  the  itope? 
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rial  moneyi  but  widiout  effect ;  far  the  barbarous  besiegers  de- 
faced or  destroyed  most  of  the  books,  in  the  yiolence  ot  seinnff 
the  splendid  covers,  and  die  silver  bosses  and  clasps  with  which 
they  were  enriched. 

LADISLAUS  VL,  king  of  Hungary  son  of  Casimir  IV.,  of 
Poland,  was  chosen  Idng  of  Bohemia  in  1470,  and  was  soon 
involved  in  a  war  with  Matthias  king  of  Hungary,  which  was 
terminated  by  a  peace  in  1475.  .  At  the  death  of  Matthias  in 
1400,  Ladidaus  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  He  had,  however, 
to  make  his  way  to  the  throne  against  the  hostile  opposition  of 
his  competitors,  one  of  whom  was  his  own  brother.  At  length 
he  was  quiedy  seated ;  but  being  of  an  indolent  and  pacific  du- 
position,  he  was  01  fitted  to  contend  with  the  disorders  which 
harassed  his  kingdom ;  and  from  his  ffreat  bulk  and  inactivity,  he 
acquired  from  his  subjects  the  appellation  of  an  ox.  The  Tiurks 
having  threatened  Hungary,  Ladislaus  wished  to  avert  the 
danger  by  a  treaty,  but  was  prevented  by  the  fanatic  archbi- 
shop of  Strigonia,  who  preached  up  a  crusade,  and  collected  a 
lai^  body  of  peasants.  These  turned  tiiieir  arms  against  their 
own  nobles,  and  committed  enormous  excesses,  which  were 
quelled  by  the  count  of  Scepus,  with  equal  cruelty.  Ladia* 
laus,  though  not  warlike,  was  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  high 
station,  aiMl  employed  much  time  in  collecting  all  the  Hunga- 
rian laws,  and  the  decrees  of  the  monarchy,  into  one  body, 
which  has  ever  since  formed  the  base  of  the  constitution  aikl 
jurisprudence  of  the  country.     He  died  in  1516. 

SCHASTIAN  SCHERTLIN,  of  Wirtemburc,  first  serv- 
ed  in  Himgary,  and  was  at  the  defence  of  Savia.  He  display- 
ed such  valour  at  the  taking  of  Rome  and  Nami,  and  in  the  de- 
fence of  Naples  in  1528,  that  several  potentates  solicited  him  to 
enter  into  their  service.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  league 
of  Smalcald  gainst  the  emperor,  and  afterwards  accompaiued 
Henry  II.,  of  rrance,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Low 
Countries.  Charles  V.  restored  him  his  property,  which  had 
been  confiscated  at  Augsburg.    He  died  in  1577,  aged  SS. 


FRANCE. 

CHARLES  VII.,  king  of  France,  surnamed  the  Victorious, 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  VI.,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in 
1402.  He  had  been  tutored  in  the  school  of  adversity,  but 
did  not  acquire  those  valuable  qualities  which  it  tends  to  in- 
culcate. He  shared  in  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  though  that  prince  was  a  bad  character,  the  act 
was  not  honourable  to  Charles.  In  his  disposition  Charles 
was  habitually  indolent  and  voluptuous.  He  acted,  however, 
at  the  head  of  the  true  patriot  party  in  France ;  and  at  the 
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death  of  his  father  he  caused  himself,  then  in  hb  twentieth 
year,  to  be  proclaimed  king,  with  little  ceremony ;  while  at 
Paris  the  regent  duke  of  Bedford  proclaimed  with  great  so- 
lemnity his  nephew,  the  infant  Henry  of  Windsor.  The  do* 
minions  of  Charles  consisted  of  a  few  provinces  in  the  middle 
and  south  of  France.  The  rest  was  possessed  by  the  English, 
who,  under  the  able  conduct  of  their  recent,  went  on  in  a  ca- 
reer of  success.  The  battle  of  Vemeui^  gained  in  14^4,  by 
Bedford,  reduced  the  affairs  of  Charles  to  a  very  desperate 
condition.  He  gave  up  the  management  of  them  chiefly  to 
the  constable,  count  of  Richemont,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Brittany ;  himself,  with  hb  unworthy  favourite,  la  Tremoille, 
being  occupied  in  festivals  as  during  a  season  of  peace.  The 
brave  La  Hire  being  asked  one  day  by  the  king  what  he 
thought  of  certain  preparations  he  was  making  for  an  enter- 
tainment, repUed,  *'  I  think  that  a  kingdom  cannot  be  lost 
more  gaily."  Another  change  was,  however,  preparing  for 
him,  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  The  gallant  Dunois,  the 
bastard  of  Orleans,  obliged  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Montargis ;  but  the  duke  of  Bedford,  after  compelling  the 
duke  of  Brittany  t6  quit  the  party  of  Charles,  laid  siege  to  the 
important  city  of  Orleans.  At  this  critical  juncture,  14£8, 
appeared  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Orleans,  who,  probably  first 
actuated  by  her  own  enthusiasm,  and  afterwards  made  an  en- 
gine of  by  politicians,  undertook  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  to  lead  the  king  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims ;  both  which 
she  effected.  Her  success,  though  short-lived,  for  she  was 
soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  burnt  as 
a  sorceress,  excited  the  courage  and  hopes  of  the  French, 
while  it  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  EngUsh.  At  length  in 
1435,  the  cause  of  Chanes  was  rendered  decisively  sux>erior, 
by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  in  which  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  sacrificed  the  resentment  of  his  house  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  made  a  separate  peace  with  France,  upon 
terms,  indeed,  highly  favourable  to  nimself.  About  the  same 
time,  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  France,  the  duke  of  Bed* 
ford,  died,  and  left  the  English  affairs  under  the  management 
of  contending  factions.  In  1436,  the  city  of  Paris,  disgusted 
with  the  English  government,  and  repenting  its  lon^  hostility 
to  its  native  prince,  admitted  the  constable  with  his  troops, 
who  obliged  the  English  garrison  to  capitulate;  and  soon 
after,  the  king  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  his  capital,  firom 
which  he  had  been  absent  nineteen  years.  In  1438,  Charles 
passed  the  famous  Pragmatic  sanction,  confirming  the  liberties 
of  the  Galilean  church.  Some  discontents  among  the  nobility 
occasioned  a  petty  rebellion  in  1440,  in  which  me  king  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  son,  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Lewis  XL,  engaged  for  a  time ;  but  the  government  was  now 
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SO  Strong  that  he  was  soon  brought  to  gufamit*  Sucoees  con* 
tinued  upon  the  whole  to  attend  the  French  arms,  and  Ae 
English  agreed  upon  a  truce^  in  1443,  which  gave  Charles  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  reform  among  his  troops.  He  dis- 
sussed  the  militia,  and  set  on  foot  a  standing  force,  the  first 
known  in  France,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  perpetual 
taille  was  instituted.  In  1449  Normandy  was  recovered  from 
die  English ;  and  the  death  of  the  famous  Talbot,  slain  in  bat* 
tie,  in  1451,  was  followed  by  their  expulsion  firom  Guienne ; 
so  that  notUng  remained  of  all  their  bloody  conquests  except 
the  towns  of  Calais  and  Gruines.  A  new  revolt  of  the  dauphuiy 
who  could  not  bear  the  influence  exercised  over  the  king  by 
Agnes  Sorel,  embittered  this  prosperity.  Unable  to  make  an 
insurrection,  he  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  entertained  hmi  respectfully,  but  would  not  enter 
into  any  political  designs.  A  conspiracv  of  the  duke  of  Alen« 
fon,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  bring  back  the  English,  was  di»* 
coverea  in  1457,  and  produced  his  conviction  of  high  treascm. 
The  dauphin's  alienation  from  his  father  still  continued ;  and 
such  was  the  dread  which  the  dark  and  intriguing  character  of 
the  prince  inspired,  that  the  king,  persuaded  of  an  intention  to 
poison  him,  obstinately  refiised  to  take  food  for  several  days, 
which  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  he  could 
not  be  recovered.  He  died  in  July,  1461,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-ninth  of  his  reign.  The  general 
character  this  prince  sustained  may  be  inferred  from  me  title 
of  Well-served  annexed  to  that  of  the  Victorious,  nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  the  patriotic  zeal 
of  the  nation,  contributed  much  more  to  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom  than  his  own  exertions.  Yet,  as  he  ffrew  older,  his 
policy  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  wise  and  enughtened ;  and 
France  dates  from  his  reign  several  of  those  institutions  to 
which  she  owes  her  greatness  and  prosperity.  His  private 
character  was  amiable,  and  he  always  manifested  a  tender  re- 
gard for  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  people. 

AGNES  SOREL,  the  mistress  of  Charles  VII.,  king  of 
France.  One  who,  to  many  virtues,  added  that  of  turning  the 
influence  she  possessed  over  the  king  to  his  glory,  and  the 
good  of  her  country.  She  would  not  suffer  him  to  sink  into 
we  luxurious  indolence  to  which  he  was  inclined,  but  animated 
him,  by  intreaties  and  remonstrances,  to  active  measures 
ai^ainst  the  EngUsh,  and  to  perseverance,  even  when  fortune 
did  not  seem  in  his  favour. .    She  died  of  a  dysenteiy,  in  1449. 

CHARLIER  ALAIN,  secretary  to  Cliarles  VII.,  king  of 
France.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  but  his  most  famous  performance  was  his  chronicle  of 
king  Charles  VII.  Bernard  de  Girard,  in  his  preface  to  the 
history  of  France,  styles  him  **  an  excellent  historian,  who  has 
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ghren  «n  aceount  of  aH  the  b&xts,  partieulan,  ceremonies, 
speeches,  answers,  and  drcmnstances,  at  which  he  was  pre« 
seiit  hiaiielf,  or  hMl  infbrmatbn  of.'*  Giles  Coroxet  teUs  us, 
that  Marffaret,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Scodand,  and  wife  to 
tlie  dau]&n,  passing  once  through  a  hall  whim  Alain  lay 
asleep,  she  stopped  and  kissed  him  before  all  the  company 
who  attended;  some  of  them  tdUing  her  that  it  was  strange  she 
shouU  kiss  a  man  who  had  so  few  charms  in  his  perscm,  she 
replied,  **  I  did  not  kiss  the  man,  but  the  mouth  firom  wliuenoe 
proceeds  so  many  excellent  sayings,  so  many  wise  discourses, 
and  so  many  elegant  expressions."  Mr.  Fontenelle,  among 
his  **  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  has  one  upon  ^ub  incident,  be- 
tween the  princess  Margaret  and  Plato.  Mr.  Pasquier  com« 
pares  Alain  to  Seneca,  on  account  of  the  great  many  beautiful 
sentences  intersp^sed  throughout  his  writings. 

STEPHEN  DE  KI6NOLES,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  La  Hire,  a  French  general,  who  served  imder  Charies  VII., 
and  obliged  Bedford  to  raise  the  siege  of  Montargis,  and 
assisted  ^wn  of  Arc  in  the  relief  of  Orleans.  He  diedat  Mon« 
tauban,  1447. 

PROSPERO  COLONNA,  a  military  commander  of  high 
reputation,  was  the  son  of  Anthony  prince  of  Salerno,  and 
born  in  14SS.  He  and  his  relation  Fabricio,  entered  into  the 
serrice  of  Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  and  assisted  diat 
monarch  in  the  conquest  of  Naples;  but  they  afterwards  c<m- 
tributed  to  the  recoveiy  of  that  kingdom  for  the  house  of  Ajt* 
ragon.  Prospero  distinguished  himself  in  many  batdes,  but 
at  last  was  made  captive  at  Villa  Franca,  in  151 5.  On  regain- 
ing hisliberty  he  defeated  the  French  at  the  battle  of  la  Bi- 
oogne,  and  relieved  Milan,  in  162S.  He  died  in  the  following 
year.  Such  was  his  reputation,  that  the  Frendi  cried  one  to 
another,  '^  Courage !  Milan  is  ours,  since  Colonna  is  dead.'' 
His  military  character  was  rather  prudent  and  cautious  than 
enterprismg.  He  was  by  nature  slow  and  inactive,  but  his 
vigilance  generally  secured  him  from  surprise.  In  common 
with  many  Italian  generals,  he  was  a  friend  and  patron  of 
learned  men. 

JAMES  COSUR,  an  eminent  FVench  merchant,  was  rec* 
k<Hied  the  richest  subject  in  Europe  of  his  time.  He  kept 
lihree  hundred  cleiics  in  the  ports  of  the  east,  and  the  ocean 
end  the  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  his  vessels ;  the  mo« 
narchs  of  Asia  and  Africa  fiftvoured  his  transactions ;  and  he 
became  the  ridiest  individual  in  Europe.  He  employed  his 
wealth  in  a  truly  patriotic  manner,  W  advancing  £00,000 
fnrowns  of  gold  for  tiie  king,  Charles  Vll.,  to  liable  him  to 
recover  his  Kingdom  from  the  English,  in  return  for  which  the 
king  raised  him  to  the  post  of  treasurer  and  counselor,  and 
made  him  administrator  of  the  finances.    He  was  employed  in 
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ifweni  ^Vftmariin),  particalaily  in  1446^  he  wu  one  oi  the 
EVtnch  deputies  sent  to  tennin«te  the  papal  aduam  between 
i\elix  V.  and  Nicholas  V»  On  these  occasions  his  pimte 
iraeddi  seems  to  haTe  been  made  nse  of  to  enhance  the  splen* 
dour  of  the  nation.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  a( 
low  birth  should  arrive  at  such  distinction  without  exciting  the 
envy  and  fasftred  of  the  nobles ;  though  they  freely  borrowed 
his  money,  they  were  only  on  that  account  the  more  bwt  on 
his  ruin.  Jacques  Cceur  offended  Agnes  Sorel,  the  king's 
mistress,  and  he  lent  money  to  the  dauphin,  whose  designs 
wiere  suspected  by  his  father.  He  was  accused,  in  1468,  of 
extortion  in  his  office,  imd  various  other  crimes^  together  with 
that  of  having  poisoned  Agnes  Sord.  From  the  latter  tiuutgB 
he  easily  freed  himself ;  but  he  was  convicted,  by  a  very  partial 
iBommission  of  pariiament,  of  malversation,  and  eondenmed  to 
inahe  an  amende  honorable,  and  to  nay  an  enormous  fine,  to* 
gather  with  the  confiscation  of  all  nis  estates.  His  life  waa 
pardoned  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  and  he  was  confined  in 
the  convent  of  Cordefiers,  at  Beaucaire.  In  this  change  of 
fortune,  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  met  with  sincere  attadunent 
from  these  who  had  gained  a  livelihood  in  his  service.  One 
of  these,  who  had  married  his  niece,  libearated  him  from  tbe 
oonv^t,  and  he  escaped  to  Rome.  He  embarked  in  an  expe» 
ditiotfi  fitted  out  against  the  Turks,  by  Callixtus  IIL  He  died 
of  a  disease  in  the  island  of  Chio,  in  1456.  Charles  VII.  re* 
stored  part  of  his  propertv  to  his  dnldr^n ;  and  hia  memory 
Was  re-established  under  Lewis  XL 

ANTHONY,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Phihp,  duke  of  Bur* 
gundy,  deserved  by  his  vaTour  the  name  of  Great.  He  served  i^ 
Africa  against  the  Moors,  and  in  Switzerland^  but  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Nand.  Lewis  XI.,  of  fVance,  and 
Ghiu'les  VUL,  honourably  rewarded  his  services.  He  died 
in  1504,  aged  eighty-three. 

#OHN  VL,  duke  of  Brittany,  was  a  prince  of  neat  valour 
Md^ual  benevolenoe.  He  was  in  die  service  of  Charles  YIL, 
pf  FVance.    He  died  in  1446. 

iJOAN  of  ARC,  caUed  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  an  extraordi- 
nary heroine,  was  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  named  Jataiea 
d' Arc,  of  Domrami,  near  V aucouleurs,  in  Lorraine,  where  she 
was  bom.  She  went  to  service  at  a  small  inn,  in  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  attend  hcnrses,  ride  them  to  water  without 
a  saddle,  and  perform  other  offices  more  commonly  assigned  to 
the  other  sex.  When  about  the  age  of  twenty«seven  or  twenty* 
nine,  at  a  time  when  king  Charles  VIL  was  reduced  to  the 
Iciest  condition  by  the  Engfish,  who  possessed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  kingdom,  Joan  fiincied  that  she  saw  vistons,  in 
which  St.  Michael  commanded  her  to  gp  ^o  the  relief  of  Or- 
pins, tfaeQ  closefy  besieged  by  Ae  En^h,  maA  afterwaida  te 
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cause  the  king  to  be  ctowned  at  Rheimsv    She  was  taken  by 
her  parents,  in  February,  14S9,  to  Brandricourt,  governor  of 
Vancouleurs,  who  at  first  treated  her  pretended  inspiration  as 
an  idle  tale ;  but  at  length,  moved  by  her  repeated  and  lurgent 
soUcitations,  he  sent  her  to  the  king,  then  at  Chinon.  Charles, 
either  in  earnest  or  from  collusion,  proposed  to  try  her  by  in* 
troducing  her  before  a  large  company,  in  which  he  was  undis- 
tinguish^  from  his  nobles  by  any  marks  of  dignity ;  and  it  is 
said  that  she  immediately  recognized  him,  and  acquainted  him 
with  secrets  which  he  had  never  communicated  to  any  person. 
She  demanded  to  be  armed  with  a  consecrated  sword,  kept  in 
die  church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Fierbois,  the  marks  of  which 
she  described,  though  she  had  never  seen  it.     Her  manner 
inspired  confidence ;  she  was  committed  to  matrons  for  proof 
of  her  virginity,  and  to  the  doctors  of  the  church  for  inquiry 
into  her  inspiration.    The  parliament,  to  whom  she  was  next 
consigned,  treated  her  as  insane,  and  asked  her  for  a  miracle ; 
she  replied,  that  she  had  none  then  to  exhibit,  but  that  she 
soon  would  perform  one  at  Orleans.     In  fine,  she  was  com- 
pletely armed,  mounted,  and  joined  the  army  sent  to  relieve 
Orleans.    She  here  displayed  a  consecrated  banner,  purged 
the  camp  of  licentiousness,  and,  by  her  whole  demeanour,  in- 
fiised  into  the  soldiers  that  enthusiasm  with  which  she  herself 
was  animated.    She  entered  Orleans,  introduced  a  convoy, 
attacked  the  English  in  their  forts,  routed  and  dismayed  them, 
and  raised  the  siege.    In  all  these  actions  she  showed  an  he- 
roic courage,  and  the  dignity  of  a  superior  mind.    Other  suc- 
cesses rapidly  followed,  and  the  panic-struck  English  every 
where  fled  before  a  foe  whom  they  had  so  lately  despised. 
Joan  now  thou^t  it  time  to  fulfil  her  other  promise  of  crown- 
11^  the  king  at  rlheims ;  and,  accompanied  by  her,  he  marched 
without  opposition  through  the  kingdom,  all  the  towns  sub- 
mitting to  him  as  he  passed.     Rheims  sent  him  its  keys,  and 
admitted  him  with  applause.     He  was  crowned  and  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil  of  Ciovis,  the  maid  standing  by  his  side  in 
complete    armour,    and  displaying  her  consecrated  banner. 
Charles  testified  his  gratitude  for  her  extraordinary  services, 
by  ennobling  her  famuy,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  Du  Lys« 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  lilies  of  her  banner,  with  a  suitable 
eitote  in  land.    Joan,  now  that  the  two  objects  of  her  mission 
were  obtained,  proposed  to  retire ;  but  Dunois,  the  general, 
sensible  of  the  advantages  he  derived  from  the  idea  of  her  su- 
pernatural connnission,  persuaded  her  to  remain  in  arms  till 
the  English  should  be  finaUy  expelled.    By  his  advice  she 
threw  herself  into  Compeisne,  then  besieged  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  English ;  where,  on  a  sally,  after  having 
driven  the  enemy  firom  their  entrenchments,  her  friends  de- 
serted her,  and  «ie  was  surrounded  ajid  taken  captive.    The 
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'Engliflh  indulged  a  malignant  triiunph  on  the  captiire  of  one 
who  had  caused  such  a  reverse  in  their  affiiirs,  and  resolved  to 
•how  her  no  mercy.  The  duke  of  Bedford  purchased  hear  of 
ihe  captors^  and  instituted  against  her  the  charges  of  sorcery^ 
impiety^  and  magic.  The  cfergy  in  his  interest,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Parisy  Joined  in  accusing  her.  She  was  brought, 
heavy-ironed,  beiore  an  ecclesiastical  commission  at  Rouen, 
where  a  number  of  captious  interrogatories  were  put  to  her 
during  a  trial  of  four  months,  which  she  answered  with  firm- 
ness and  dignity.  Among  other  questions,  she  was  asked  why 
she  assisted  with  her  standard  in  her  hand  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles.  "  Because,"  she  nobly  replied,  ''the person  who  shared 
in  the  danger  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  glory."  Her  pre* 
tended  visions  and  inspirations  were  the  most  dangerous  points 
of  the  attack,  and  the  weakest  of  her  defence.  Ursed  on  these 
grounds  with  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  impiety,  me  appealed 
to  the  pope,  but  her  appeal  was  disallowed.  At  length,  they 
solemnly  condemned  her  as  a  sorceress  and  blasphemer,  and 
delivered  her  over  to  the  secular  arm.  Her  resolution  at  last 
forsook  her,  and  she  tried  to  avert  the  dreadful  punishment 
that  awaited  her,  by  openly  recanting  her  errors,  and  dis- 
avowing her  supposed  relations.  Her  sentence  was  then  miti- 
gated to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  her  enemies  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  vengeance.  They  insidiously  placed  in  hec 
apartment  a  suit  of  man*s  apparel ;  and,  because,  tempted  by 
the  view  of  a  dress  in  which  sne  had  obtained  so  much  honour, 
she  ventured  to  put  it  on,  they  interpreted  the  action  as  a  re-» 
lapse  into  heresy,  and  she  was  condemned  to  the  stake.  In 
June,  1431,  to  the  perpetual  shame  of  her  unjust  persecutors, 
she  was  cruelly  burned  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen.  She 
met  her  fate  with  resolution,  and  the  EngUsh  themselves  were 
affected  at  the  scene.  Charles  did  not  avenge  her  cause ;  he 
contented  himself  with  procuring  a  revision  of  the  process, 
and  a  restoration  of  her  memory  by  the  pope  ten  years  after 
the  event.  In  that  act  she  was  styled  a  ''  martyr  to  her  reli- 
gion, her  country,  and  her  king.**  The  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  her  countrymen  did  not  wait  for  such  a  slow  process. 
They  propagated  many  marvellous  tales  relative  to  her  execu* 
lion ;  and  a  party  supposed  that  she  was  not  really  dead,  but 
waited  her  return  to  lead  them,  as  before,  to  victory.  Poste- 
rity has  not  been  able  to  form  an  uniform  and  consistent  judg- 
ment respecting  this  personage  and  her  actions.  The  most 
probable  account  seems  to  be,  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  idea 
of  her  divine  inspiration,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  heated  fancy,  and  that  this  circumstance  was  improved 
by  some  of  the  leading  people  in  the  interest  of  Charles,  with 
the  addition  of  so  much  artifice  as  was  necessary  to  rouse  the 
public.    It  is  not  doubted  that,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  the 
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]i«d  of  ONrlcMi  gratdy  lamed  die  ooateNrt  1^ 
and  Enfflisb. 

This  heroine  has  been  the  sul^ject  of  various  works  in  prooe 
and  verse*  Of  the  ktter,  the  serious  poem  of  Chapehw  has 
had  much  less  success  than  the  burlesque  and  very  licentioua 
one  of  Voltaire — a  real  injunr  to  her  m^aoiory,  which  has  been 
in  some  degree  repaired  in  England  by  Southey's  sublime  and 
spirited  |[K>em  of  ^  Joan  of  Arc/*  in  .which  she  is  represented 
in  the  brightest  colours  of  virtue  and  heroism. 

PETER  D'AUBUSSON,  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  knights  of  Rhodes,  was  bom  of  noble 
parents,  in  La  Marche,  in  14S3.    Adopting  the  military  pro* 
fession,  he  served  first  under  Albert,  son-in-law  to  the  ODope* 
ror  Sigtsmund,  against  the  Turks,  in  Hungary,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.    He  returned  to  France  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England,  and  attached  himself 
to  Ae  dauphin,  son  of  Charles  Vll.,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  siege  of  Montereau-Faut-Yonne.    The  dauphin  afterwards 
being  instigated  by  the  malcontent  lords  to  revolt  against  his 
father,  was  brought  back  to  his  duty  by  the  persuasions  of 
D'Aubttsson.    The  recital  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  great  exploits  of  Hunniades  and  Cs^triot,  so 
warmed  the  imagination  of  diis  young  soldier,  that  he  repaired 
to  Rhodes,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  knighthood  of  St« 
John;  and  by  his  success  against  the  infidels,  soon  obtained 
the  eommandery  of  Salins.    In  1467  the  grand  master  sent 
him  to  France,  to  implore  assistance  against  the  Turks,  and  he 
returned  with  considerable  suppUes  in  money  and  ammuniticou 
A  new  office  of  baiUy  of  the  knights  of  Auvergne  being  cre-i 
ated  in  1471,  he  was  the  first  person  appointed  to  it ;  which 
was  followed  by  those  of  superintendant  of  the  fortifications  of 
Rhodes,  and  grand  prior  of  Auvergne.     His  high  reputation 
at  leng^  caused  him,  on  a  vacancy  in  1476,  to  be  elected 
grand  master  of  the  order.    He  immediately  exerted  himself 
in  making  preparations  against  the  formidable  attack  long  me- 
naced by  Mahomet  II.    The  Turkish  fleet,  with  a  very  nu- 
merous army  on  board,  appeared  off  the  island  in  May,  1480, 
and  besieged  Rhodes.     During  two  months  it  was  pressed 
with  vigour,  and  sustained  with  equal  intrepidity ;  the  grand 
master  particularly^  distinguished  himself,  and  received  five 
wounds,  one  of  wh^sh  was  thought  to  be  mortal.    The  Turka 
were  at  length  compelled  to  re-embark,  after  losing  nine  thou^ 
sand  men  killed,  and  a  great  many  wounded.     Mahomet  pre* 
pored  to  renew  the  siege  the  following  year,  but  death  pre- 
vented him,  and  a  civil  war  ensued  between  his  sons  Bajaaet 
and  Zizim.     The  latter,  in  148S,  took  refiige  in  Rhodes^ 
whence  the  grand  master  sent  him  into  France.     The  posses- 
sion of  this  competitor  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  treating 
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with  Bajasety  who  mm  induoed  to  pay  a  yeaxty  petulon  to  the 
order  and  grand  master,  under  the  name  of  compensation  far 
the  datnages  inflicted  in  the  kite  siege,  but  really  for  the  safe 
custody  of  Zisdm*  D'Aubusson  employed  his  influence  orer 
Bajazet  to  prevent  his  fleet  from  passing  the  straits  of  GaUi- 

Eon,  for  whidi  service  he  received  the  title  of  deliverer  of 
hiistendom.  Bajazet  also  gratified  him  with  the  gift  of  the 
precious  rehc  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  right  arm,  taken  in 
Constantinople,  which,  after  a  due  recognition  of  its  authen* 
tidty ,  was  deposited,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
at  Khodes.  Several  princes  derired  to  obtain  the  person  of 
Zinm,  in  order  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  new  crusade,  but 
D'Aubusson  preferred  keeping  him  in  his  own  power  till  die 
pope.  Innocent  VIII.,  made  a  similar  request  to  the  grand 
master,  with  which  he  complied,  and  Zizim  was  conducted  to 
Rmne  in  1489.  In  return,  the  pope  presented  him  with  a  car- 
dinal's hat,  and  renounced  in  his  fisivour  the  riffht  of  nominating 
to  benefices,  belonging  to  the  order.  D'Aimusson  employed 
the  interval  of  peace  in  rebuilding  the  churches  of  Rhoae% 
and  augmenting  the  splendour  of  rehgion.  He  had  nothings 
however,  so  much  at  heart  as  forming  a  new  league  against 
the  infidels ;  but  finding  himself  thwarted  in  this  design  by 
pope  Alexander  VI.,  after  he  had  been  actively  employed  aa 
chief  of  a  crusade,  he  fell  into  a  melancholy,  under  wmch  he 
sunk  in  his  eighty-first  year,  in  1S03,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  illustrious  be»ds 
of  his  order. 

PETER  DE  BREZE,  lord  de  la  Varenne,  and  great  se*- 
neschal  of  Normandy,  was  in  creat  favour  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  This  made  him  less  acceptable  to  Lewis  XL, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  VIL  Therefore  it  was  be* 
lieved  that  Lewis  XI.,  soon  after  he  came  to  the  crown,  made 
choice  of  him  to  command  the  succours  which  he  granted  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  England,  only  to  be  rid  of  him, 
because  ti^at  succour  was  so  very  inconsiderable.  Brez6  was 
fortunate  in  the  beginmng,  and  made  a  considerable  progress 
against  the  contrary  party ;  but  he  gained  no  advantage  in  the 
end ;  die  French  were  besieged  ia  the  towns  they  bra  taken, 
and  obtained  no  other  capitulation  than  their  lives,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  returp  into  France.  An  historian  says, 
that  their  commander  and  the  queen  fell  among  a  company  of 
highwaymen.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  expedition  to  Eng- 
land did  any  prejudice  to  the  fortune  of  the  seneschal  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  for  in  theyear  1465  he  made  a  great  figure  at  die 
court  of  France.  The  war  for  the  public  good,  supported  by 
the  count  de  Charolois,  who  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  was  a  very  troublesome  business  for  Lewis  XL  He 
advised,  among  others,  with  Peter  de  Brez£,  what  he  was  te 
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do.  He  suspected  him  of  keeping  a  correspondence  with  the 
enemy ;  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  so  or  not  t  Brez^^  who 
turned  every  thin^  into  pleasantry,  came  off  by  an  answer  in 
that  strain.  He  nad  the  command  of  the  vanguard  at  the 
battle  of  Montleheim,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  deU* 
beration ;  and,  whether  he  was  exasperated  by  some  reproach, 
or  because  he  was  naturally  brave^  he  charged  the  enemy  with 
so  Utde  caution,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  was  killed. 
He  left  a  son,  James  de  Brez6,  count  de  Maulevrier,  great 
seneschal  of  Normandy,  who  married  one  of  the  natural 
daughters  of  Charles  VII.,  by  Agnes  Sorel,  and  caused  her 
to  be  killed  at  Romiers,  near  Dourdan.  From  that  marriage 
came  Lewis  de  Brez^,  count  de  Maulevrier,  great  seneschal 
of  Normandy,  who  married  the  famous  Diana  of  Poictiersi 
mistress  of  Francis  I.,  and  afterwards  of  Henry  II. 

LEWIS  XI.,  kmg  of  France,  son  of  Charles  VII.,  was 
bom  in  14£3.  From  his  youth  he  displayed  considerable  ta- 
lents, but  united  with  a  dark  and  turbulent  disposition.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  joined  a  party  of  discontented  nobles, 
who  excited  a  petty  war,  entitled,  la  Praguerie,  which  was 
soon  suppressed,  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  submit.  He 
afterwards  recovered  the  royal  favour,  and  gained  great  repu- 
tation by  relieving  Harfleur,  invested  by  the  EngUsh,  and  re- 
ducing the  count  of  Armagnac,  who  had  revolted.  He  was 
then  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  the  duke  of  Austria 
against  the  Swiss,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over  them ; 
they  were,  however,  succeeded  by  a  negociation  with  the  can- 
tons, in  which  he  concluded  the  first  treaty  made  between 
them  and  the  crown  of  France.  Without  asking  his  father's 
leave,  he  contracted  himself  to  a  daughter  of  the  dime  of  Savoy; 
his  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Scotland,  having  died  in  1445.  His 
conduct  gave  Charles  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  resolved  to 
get  possession  of  his  person ;  but  Lewis  escaped,  and  found  an 
asvlum  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
That  prince  treated  him  with  great  generosity,  but  refiised  to 
aid  him  in  his  seditious  projects.  Meantime,  the  king  brought 
back  the  government  of  Dauphine  to  its  ancient  form,  and 
kept  a  watchful  eye  over  his  son's  motions.  So  little  confi- 
dence had  he  in  his  filial  affection,  that  the  fear  of  being  poi- 
soned by  his  contrivance  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Lewis,  in  1461,  received  the  news  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  France ;  and  his  noble  host  Philip,  with  his  son  the 
duke  of  Charolois,  accompanied  him  to  Rheims,  where  his 
coronation  was  performed.  He  dismissed  his  father's  minister8» 
and  liberated  the  duke  of  Alengon  and  the  count  of  Armagnac, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  Uieir  treasonable  practices.  He 
immediately  appeared  to  have  adopted  a  despotic  system  of 
domestic  government,  and  a  foreign  policy  founded  on  disre- 
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pard  to  treaties  and  obligationa,  and  dictated  merely  by  present 
interest*  He  was  ccmstituted  mediator  in  a  dispute  between 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  had  an  interview  with 
the  former,  in  which  he  gave  an  instance  of  the  singularity  of 
his  disposition ;  for  while  the  Spanish  monarch  and  his  atten- 
dants displayed  the  greatest  magnificence  in  their  appareli  he 
appeared  dressed  in  coarse  cloth,  with  an  old  hat  upon  his 
heady  upon  which  was  stuck  a  leaden  image.  This  contrast  in- 
spired them  with  mutual  contempt,  but  Lewis,  who  had  the 
ministers  of  all  the  neighbouring  powers  in  his  pay,  relied  little 
upon  their  good  will.  It  was  a  great  object  of  nis  policy  to  re- 
duce the  formidable  power  of  the  house  of  Burgundy;  and  his 
first  step  was  to  redeem  the  towns  on  the  Somme  from  duke 
PhUip  by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  he  was  entitled  to 
do  by  treaty.  Some  deputes,  however,  ensued  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  business ;  and,  soon  after,  Lewis  was  suspected  of 
a  plot  for  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  the  duke  and  his  son. 
In  return,  ttte  count  of  Charolois,  who  hated  the  kins,  joined 
the  duke  of  Brittany  in  caballing  with  his  discontented  nobles^ 
and  formed  a  confederacy  called  the  league  for  the  public  good, 
in  which  the  king's  own  brother,  the  duke  of  Berri,  entered. 
The  revolters  took  up  arms,  and  the  count  of  Charolois  at- 
tempting to  surprise  Paris,  an  engagement  took  place  at  Mont- 
theri,  in  which  the  victory  remained  undecided.  Paris^  was, 
however,  besieged  bv  the  revolters ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to 
avert  the  danger,  followed  the  advice  of  Sforza,  duke  of  Mi- 
lan, which  was  to  break  the  league  by  liberal  promises,  and 
trust  to  events  for  eluding  the  execution  of  them.  He  there- 
fore agreed  to  a  disgraceml  treaty,  in  1465,  by  which  he  ceded 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  his  brother,  and  granted  lands  out 
of  royal  domains  to  others  of  the  leaders.  Some  disputes  be- 
tween the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  all  the  strong  places  in  the  latter  pro- 
vince, and  he  procured  an  assembly  of  the  states  to  declare 
Normandy  inseparable  from  the  crown  of  France  ;  so  that  his 
brother  was  divested  of  that  which  he  before  possessed. 
'  The  accession  of  the  count  of  Charolois,  Cfharles  the  Bold, 
to  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy,  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  in 
1467,  was  a  circumstance  which  gave  Lewis  much  uneasiness* 
The  fiery  temper  of  that  prince,  and  his  bein^  a  declared 
enemy  to  the  king,  were  likely  soon  to  involve  them  in 
hostiuties.  Lewis  acted  the  double  part  of  endeavouring  to 
excite  the  people  of  Liege  to  revolt  from  the  duke,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  cajole  him  by  negociations.  At  the  instigation 
of  his  treacherous  minister,  cardinal  Balne,  he  determined  to 

E've  Charles  a  proof  of  confidence  in  his  honour,  by  visiting 
m  with  a  small  retinue  at  his  town  of  Peronne.    The  duke 
received  him.  with  great  respect,  and  lodged  him  in  the  castlej 
VOL.  IV.  D 
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but  durintf  tbeir  conference,  intelligence  was  lecdred  of  Ae 
levok  of  Uie  Liegoiti  and  of  the  leciet  praedoes  of  the  king. 
Charles  in  his  nge  was  inclined  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  Lewis ;  he  was  however  persuaded  by  his  ministers  to 
be  content  with  dictating  the  terms  of  a  treaty  to  him,  and  he 
obliged  the  kins  to  accompany  hhn  in  an  expedition  against 
Liege,  in  which  ne  witnessed  the  serere  chastisement  of  his  al- 
lies. Soon  after,  he  discovered  the  treasonable  corresnond* 
ence  of  Balne  and  the  bishop  of  Verdun  with  the  duxe  of 
Burgundy,  which  he  punished  by  confining  them  many  years 
in  iron  cages,  the  origmal  invention  of  one  of  these  prelates. 

The  peace  between  the  king  and  duke  did  not  continue  long, 
and  war  was  renewed  in  1470,  which  ended  to  the  advantage 
of  Lewis.    An  invasion  of  France  by  the  duke's  ally,  Edward 
IV.,  of  England,  threatened  great  danger,  but  Lewis  adhering 
to  his  maxim  of  rather  diverting  than  confronting  a  storm,  la- 
vished  his  treasures  u^n  the  English  ministers  and  ffenerals, 
and  allured  Edward  himself  by  a  promised  pension  of  50,000 
crowns  for  life ;  by  which  means  a  treaty  between  them  was 
conduded  at  Pecquiny,  in  1476,  before  hostilities  had  com- 
menced.   It  was  to  Lewis's  honour  that  the  liberation  of  the 
unfortunate  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  made  a  separate  peace  soon  a& 
terwards.    Lewis  having  thus  extricated  himself  from  foreign 
files,  indulged  his  severe  disposition  in  taking  vengeance  on 
domestic  traitors.    The  constable  St.  Pal,  who  had  betrayed 
both  him  and  the  dtike  of  Burgundy,  was  beheaded,  as  was 
likewise  the  duke  of  Nemours,  of  the  house  of  Armagnac. 
Though  the  latter  well  deserved  his  fate,  the  cruelty  of  making 
his  children  stand  under  the  scaffold  at  his  execution,  that 
they  might  be  sprinkled  with  their  father's  blood,  inspired  uni- 
versal horror.    In  1476  he  was  delivered  from  his  most  dan* 
ferous  and  inveterate  enemy,  Charles  the  Bold,  who  feU  before 
Tanci,  the  victim  of  passion  and  unprincipled  ambition.  Lewis 
felt  no  scruple  in  making  all  possible  advantage  of  this  event 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  heiress,  Charles's  only  daughter,  Mary 
of  Burgundy.    By  the  law  of  apanages,  part  of  his  possessions 
reverted  to  the  crown  of  France  in  default  of  a  male  heir. 
Lewis  instantly  marched  an  army,  which  occupied  Burgundy 
and  some  other  places,  but  Flanders  and  Artois  declared  for 
the  duchess.    Lewis's  further  object  was  to  compel  Mary  to 
marry  the  young  dauphin,  but  his  hostile  procedure  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  her  into  the  arms  of  Maximilian,  archduke 
of  Austria  ;  an  event  which  proved  the  fertile  source  of  wars 
for  centuries.  A  war  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  alli- 
ance, but  mutual  convenience  soon  brought  about  a  suspension  of 
arms.    One  of  the  last  public  events  of  the  reim  of  Lewis  was 

ttie  fortunate  union  of  Provence  to  the  crown  of  prance,  by  the 
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bequest  of  Charles,  ceunt  of  Maine,  the  last  prince  of  the  bouse 
of  Ai\jou.  liewis  was  now  in  a  state  of  external  prosperity,  re- 
garded throughout  £uroi>e  for  his  power  and  policy,  and  feared 
by  those  who  did  not  love  him.  But  the  manifest  decline  of 
his  health  filled  him  with  jealousies  and  suspicions  relative  to 
his  temporal  authority,  and  with  terror  as  to  his  future  lot. 
He  died  in  August,  1483,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-third  of  his  reign.  Lewis  XI.,  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  in  the  blackest  colours,  and  has  obtained  the  title  of 
the  Tiberius  of  France.  He  had,  indeed,  the  dark^dissimula- 
tion,  and  unfeeling  severity  of  that  emperor,  with  perhaps 
less  regard  to  equity.  He  was  a  bad  son,  a  bad  husband,  a  bad 
father,  a  bad  master,  and  a  tyrannical  sovereira.  He  had  also 
much  whimsical  caprice  in  his  temper,  which  derogated  from 
the  good  sense  he  displayed  on  many  occasions.  He  took  sudi 
'  a  pleasure  in  deceiving,  that  he  often  lost  the  fruit  of  it.  His 
policy,  upon  the  whole,  was  highly  useful  to  the  nation,  for  he 
saw  that  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  people  in  general,  coin- 
cided. He  depressed  the  nobles,  and  promoted  the  lower 
orders,  freely  admitting  merchants  and  men  of  talents  to  hia 
table  and  conversation.  His  aversion  to  war,  though  it  led  him 
to  some  dishonourable  compliances,  promoted  the  welfare  of 
his  dominions,  and  no  French  kinff  ever  made  more  valuable 
additions  to  the  crown  at  less  cost.  His  favourite  ministers  were 
chosen  from  the  lowest  classes,  and  therefore  were  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  will.  Francis  I.,  said  of  him,  that  it  was  he  who 
first  put  kings  **  horse  de  page,'*  out  of  tutelage ;  but  it  was  by 
means  which  will  for  ever  brand  his  name  with  the  stamp  of 
tyranny.  He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  establishments, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  was  generally  pure,  where  he 
was  not  himself  concerned.  This  prince  instituted  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  was  the  first  French  king  who  bore  the  tide 
of  most  Christian. 

JOHN  DE  LA  VAQUERIE,  first  president  in  the  par- 
Kament  of  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.,  had  been  pension- 
ary in  the  city  of  Arras.  He  was  deputed  by  that  city  m  1476, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  answer  tne  deputies  of  that  prince, 
who  demanded  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants  to  him,  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Burmndy. 
The  king's  deputies  declared  that  his  majesty  pretended  to 
have  Arras  and  Artois  by  way  of  confiscation,  and  that  if  the 
citizens  did  not  open  the  gates,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
taken  by  force.  La  Vaquerie  replied,  that  the  county  of  Ar- 
tois bdonged  to  tiie  princess  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  duke 
Charles,  on  whom  it  devolved  in  a  direct  line,  from  Margaret 
countess  of  Flanders,  the  consort  of  Philip  the  first  duke  of 
Burgundy ;  and  he  supplicated  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  observe  the  truce  between  him  and  the  late  duke 
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Charles.  This  answer  was  to  no  purpose*  Arras  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  France*  La  Vaquerie  is  justly  cele- 
brated for  the  firmness  of  his  address  to  Lewis  XL,  when 
he  wished  to  enforce  some  unpopular  taxes.  ''Sire/'  ex- 
claimed he,  at  the  head  of  the  parliament,  "we  resign  our 
offices  into  your  hands,  determined  rather  to  endure  the  severity 
of  your  displeasurCt  than  wound  our  consciences," 

PETER,  CHEVALIER  de  GHIE,  ROHAN,  a  brave 
Frenchman,  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Rohan, 
flourished  under  Lewis  XL,  who,  for  his  valour,  made  him  mar- 
shal of  France,  in  1475.  He  was  one  of  the  four  lords  who  go- 
verned the  kinffdom  during  that  king's  illness,  in  1484.  In 
I486,  he  defended  Picardy  against  the  archduke  of  Austria. 
He  commanded  the  vanguard  at  the  battle  of  Fornuovo,  in 
1495;  and  Lewis  XIL,  appointed  him  prime  coimsellor,  and 
general  of  the  army  in  Italy.  But  all  his  merits  were  disregard- 
ed by  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  who  taking  an  umbrage  at 
him  for  havin|^  stopped  her  equipage,  persecuted  him  with  the 
most  unrelentmg  violence,  and  subjected  him  by  an  iniquitous 
process  to  damages  of  31,000  livres.  This  Inrave,  but  ill-used 
general,  died  AprU  22,  1513. 

FRANCES  D;AMB0ISE,  duchess  of  Brittany,  daughter 
of  Lewis  d'Amboise,  viscount  de  Thenars,  and  pnnce  of  Tal- 
mond,  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Brittany,  and  married  to 
Peter,  brother  to  the  reigning  duke,  a  man  of  a  violent  and  jea- 
lous temper ;  but  the  heroic  patience  and  gentleness  of  the 
duchess  at  length  made  him  ashamed  of  the  excesses  into  which 
his  passions  transported  him ;  he  demanded  pardon  for  hb  in- 
justice, and  they  ever  after  lived  perfectly  happy.  Some  time 
after  their  reconciliation,  the  death  of  his  brother  called  Peter 
II.  to  the  throne.  Frances  used  her  influence  and  authority 
only  for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  The  reform  of  luxury  in 
dress,  was  the  first  object  of  her  attention.  She  herself  prac- 
tised the  most  perfect  simplicity ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  court 
following  her  example,  it  soon  spread  through  all  ranks.  The 
duke  wished  to  profit  by  this  economy  of  his  subjects,  to  im- 

])ose  new  taxes  ^  but  the  duchess  persuaded  him  to  relinquish 
lis  design.  She  engaged  him  to  solicit  the  canonization  of  Vin- 
cent Ferrier,  who  was  called  the  Apostle  of  Brittany ;  and  to 
erect  a  house  in  the  city  of  Nantz,  for  the  nuns  of  the  order  of 
St.  Clair.  While  this  house  was  building,  the  duke  fell  dange- 
rously ill,  of  a  malady  to  which  the  physicians  could  give  no 
name.  Ignorance  attributed  it  to  some  magician,  who,  gained 
by  his  enemies,  had  reduced  him  to  this  situation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  courtiers  said  a  more  able  sorcerer  should  be  sought, 
to  counteract  the  charms  of  the  first ;  but,  whether  the  good 
sense  of  the  duchess  led  her  to  disbelieve  the  efficacy  of  this  ex- 
pedient, or  her  piety  revolted  from  using  unlawful  means  foir 
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the  attainment  of  any  purpose^  liowerer  desirable,  «he  refused 
to  comply.  The  duke  expired  in  her  arms,  in  October  1457, 
after  having  reigned  seven  years.  Arthur,  his  successor,  want- 
ed to  deprive  her  of  her  dowry,  and  caused  her  many  unplea- 
sant embarrassments.  To  ensure  her  b  protector,  her  father 
was  anxious  to  engage  her  in  a  second  marriage  with  the  prince 
of  Savoy;  and  the  lung,  Lewis  XI.,  and  the  queen  of  France, 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  tibie  affair ;  but  neither  their  so- 
licitations, nor  those  of  her  father,  could  overcome  the  resolu- 
tion she  had  formed,  of  living  in  perpetual  widowhood;  and  at 
length,  to  put  an  end  not  only  to  their  entreaties,  but  to  thehr 
weu-meant  though  ineffectual  constraint,  she  retired  into  a  con- 
vent^  near  Vannes,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  Carmelite.  She  died 
in  1485. 

ANNE  of  BEAUJEAU,  daughter  of  Lewis  XI.,  of 
France,  was  bom  in  the  year  1462,  and  was,  at  a  very  early 
age,  remarkable  for  extent  of  sagacity,  and  an  aspiring  turn  of 
mind.  By  the  command  of  her  father,  she  was  united  to  Peter 
of  Bourbon,  the  youngest  brother  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon ;  a 
prince  of  moderate  talents,  and  pusillanimous  mind,  by  whom 
she  was  left  sole  mistress  of  his  household,  and  entire  manager 
of  his  afiairs.  On  the  death  of  Lewis,  he  appointed  his  son-in- 
law  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  knowing  that  the  weight 
of  government  would  be  entirely  placed  in  his  daughter's  hands, 
as  nis  son  Charles  VIII.,  was  a  youth  of  very  moderate  abili- 
ties, and  was  not  quite  fourteen  years  of  age.  ^  By  acts  of  po- 
pular justice,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  late  ministers,  who  had 
wantonly  abused  the  trust  which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands, 
Anne  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  restored  the  na- 
tion to  tranquillity  and  peace.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  however, 
opposed  her  authority,  but  she  boldly  checked  his  presumntious 
plans  and  designs ;  and  at  length  obliged  him  to  seek  shelter 
in  Brittany,  under  the  protection  of  Francis  11.  Afi^r 
great  varieties  of  fortune,  alternate  battles,  and  negociations, 
through  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Anne,  Brittany  was  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  France,  by  a  marriage  which  she  concluded  be- 
tween the  young  duchess,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  dominions 
of  her  father,  and  that  tool  of  her  superior  sagacity,  Charles 
VIII.  By  the  deatb  of  John  duke  of  Bourbon,  her  husband's 
eldest  brother,  who  died  without  issue,  she  became  duchess 
of  Bourbon,  and  obtuned  an  acquisition  of  power.  Soon 
aftierwards,  Charles  VIII.  died,  and  was  sueceed/ed  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  which  excited  an  alarm  in  the  breast  of 
Anne.  The  new  king,  however,  displayed  no  manner  of  re- 
sentment against  the  duchess,  but  suffered  her  to  retain  the 
Elace  in  council  which  she  had  held  in  Charles's  4ife.  Her 
usband  died  in  the  year  1503,  and  nineteen  years  afterwards, 
Anne  was  buried  by  his  side.  Placed  in  a  situation  which  called 
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fer  both  takntB  and  exertion,  Anne  of  Bevyera  ww  calculated 
to  shine ;  but  she  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  of  thai 
feminine  softness  for  which  her  sex  are  so  generally  admired. 

CHARLES  VIUm  king  of  France,  son  of  Lewis  XI.,  and 
Charlotte  of  Savoy,  was  bom  at  Amboise  in  1470.    His  &ther 
neglected  his  education,  and  brought  him  up  among  persons  of 
low  condition,  so  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  1483,  he 
afforded  small  hopes  of  filling  it  with  dignity.    He  was  also 
weak  in  constitution  and  deformed  in  person,  yet  lus  eyes  had 
a  peculiar  vivacity.    He  fell  first  under  the  tutelage  of  his  sis-* 
ter,  Anne  of  Beaujeau,  a  woman  of  merit  and  abilities,  who 
conducted  with  wisdom  the  stormy  affairs  of  a  minority.    The 
States-General  held  in  1484,  made  various  salutary  r^ulations. 
The  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Lewis  XIL, 
caused  a  civil  and  foreign  war,  in  which  the  malcontent  party 
was  aided  by  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Orange,  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  The  youngking  march«i 
ed  with  his  troops  against  the  insurgents,  invaded  dittany,  and 
his  general,  la  Tremoille,  in  1488,  gained  the  decisive  batde  of 
St.  Aubin,  in  which  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Orange  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  rebellion  was  terminated.    The  king's 
counseUors,  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  uniting  Brittany 
to  his  crown,  now  began  to  negociate  a  match  between  him 
and  Anne,  the  heiress  of  that  state ;  and  notwithstanding  her 
aversion  to  the  proposal,  and  her  previous  contract  to  Maxinu« 
lian  of  Austria,  the  union  was  efllected  in  1401,  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  Charles  had  set  at  li« 
berty.  This  event  occasioned  a  war  with  Maximilian,  aided  by 
Henry  VII.,  of  England,  but  it  was  soon  omcluded  by  a  peaoe 
with  Henry,  and  a  truce  with  Maximilian.    Charles  determin* 
ed  on  an  expedition  to  Naples,  upon  which  kingdom  he  had 
daims  as  heir  to  the  house  of  Anjou.  In  1494,  contrary  to  the 
representations  of  his  mother  and  wisest  counsellors,  he  march* 
ed  for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  with  few  troops  and  less  money. 
Such,  however,  was  the  martial  superiority  of  the  French  over 
the  Italians,  that  his  progress  was  unresisted.  Florence  opened 
her  gates  to  him.    Rome  followed  the  example,  while  the  popci 
Alexander  VI.,  tock  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.   In  the 
space  of  rix  weeks,  Charles  traversed  Italy,  entered  Naples  in 
triumph,  and  in  a  fortnight  more  became  master  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  port  of  Brindisi  excepted.    The  tyrant  Alphonso 
of  Arragon  fled  in  dismay ;  and  the  success  of  Charles  was,  so 
fiur,  beyond  his  expectations.     He  then  gave  himself  up  to  fes* 
tivities,  and  abandoned  the  care  of  aflbirs  to  incapable  favour* 
ites,  while  a  league  was  forming  against  him  of  all  the  powers  in 
Italy,  joined  b;|^  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  retuni,  and  leaving  only  4000  men  in  Naples 
topiotacthis  conquest,  heproceedednorthwardswitbanan^y  of 
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7  or  8000  men^  wUle  one  of  SO^OOO  was  aamMed  to  owoie 
him.  He  eneountered  thenin  the  valley  of  Fornuovo,  «nad^ 
k^JbdA  tbis  numerous  host,  with  the  loss  of  no  more  than  ei||htgr 
men.  He  matched  on^  foreed  Lodovic  Sforsa  duke  of  Milui» 
to  purchase  a  peaoe,  and  crossed  the  mountains ;  losing  ho«^ 
ever  his  kingdom  of  Naples  almost  as  quickly  as  he  had  gmed 
it.  His  heakh  now  began  to  decline,  and  he  appeared  sensible 
of  the  false  steps  he  hm  taken.  He  had  laid  several  plans  for 
the  reformati<m  of  the  state,  and  the  alleviation  of  the  public 
biffdens,  when  in  April  1498,  he  was  attacked  with  an  apofrfeo- 
tic  strc^e,  which  soon  carried  him  off,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
ve^  of  his  age,  and  fifteenth  of  his  reign.  He  left  no  issue,  and 
m  him  the  dueot  line  of  Philip  of  Yalois  came  to  an  end.  Hw 
character  was  summed  up  with  much  simple  brevity  by  Philip 
de  Comines.  "  He  was,  in  truth,  a  litde  man,  and  of  no  great 
capacity,  but  so  good  tempered,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see 
s  better  creature."  The  surnames  of  the  Courteous  and  the 
Affitble  confirm  this  eulogy. 

ANNE  of  BRITTANY,  daughter  of  Francis  U.,  duke 
of  Brittany,  was  bom  at  Nantz,  January  26,  1476,  anid  edu- 
cated by  her  father  with  peculiar  attention,  in  consequence 
of  considering  her  heir  to  ms  domains.  Though  a  lady  of  die 
name  of  Savarl  was  appointed  governess  to  the  young  princess, 
the  duke  superintended  all  the  studies  himself,  and  we  facili^ 
with  which  she  received  his  instruction,  afforded  the  highest 
^ratification  to  his  mind.  When  scarcely  five  years  of  age, 
Anne  was  promised  in  marriage  to  Edward  prince  of  Wafes, 
eldest  son  of  Edward  IV.;  but  by  the  tcsgical  death  of  thiit 
prince,  the  contract  was  of  course  dissolveo*  From  die  lepii* 
tation  of  her  beauty  and  acc<»np]ishnienti^  as  she  advanced 
towards  maturity,  the  duke  received  several  splendid  offers  for 
her  hand;  and  amongst  the  number  of  her  suitors  was  the  doke 
of  Orleans,  who,  in  consequence  of  having  excited  the  resent- 
ment of  Anne  of  Beaujeau,had  been  obliged  to  quit  France*  To 
accomplish  his  desire  of  uniting  himself  to  this  amiable  princess* 
he  determined  to  hnpl<»e  the  pope  to  grant  him  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  XI.  Francis  beiog 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  French,  save  the  duke  of  Orleans  a 
command,  who  proved  unsuccessfiu  in  the  employment  he  had 
nndertaken,  and  was  made  prisoner  of  war.  In  a  few  mondis 
after  this  event,  by  die  death  of  her  father,  Anne  was  left  in  a 
perilous  and  unprotected  state;  for' the  orphan  heiress  of  this 
spacious  dovunion  had  then  scarcely  reached  her  fourteenth 
year.  Maximiliaii,  king  of  the  Romans^  whose  dai^hter 
Margaret  was  betrothed  to  Charles  VIIL,  king  of  France, 
made  proposals  of  mmiage  to  Amie  of  Brittany,  and 
ofifered  to  assist  her  against  the  French.  Though  die  duke 
of  Orleans  had  made  a  strong  impvessioii  upon  the  heurt 
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of  this  young  princess,  yet  as  there  seemed  uisunnoiintable  bar^ 
riers  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires,  she  accepted  the 
proposals  made  by  Maximilian^  and  they  were  married  by  proxy 
m  1460.  In  the  mean  time,  Anne  of  Beaujeau,  despairing  of 
uniting  Brittany  to  the  French  dommions,  proposed  a  marriage 
between  the  young  princess  and  Charles,  who  had  felt  no  par* 
ticular  partiality  to  nis  betrothed  wife ;  and  though  the  wed- 
ding had  only  been  delayed  until  Margaret  was  old  enough  to 
have  it  celebrated,  by  the  sagacious  plans  of  Anne  of  Beaujeau, 
the  engagement  was  dissolred,  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  not  find- 
ing herself  able  to  cope  with  her  French  adversaries,  united 
their  interests  by  giving  Charles  her  reluctant  hand.  With 
a  marriage  formed  upon  mere  interest,  there  appeared  littie 
probability  that  happiness  would  succeed ;  yet  as  tne  king  pos- 
sessed an  amiable  temper,  and  great  pliancy  of  mind,  Anne 
certainly  enjoyed  a  greater  portion  of  conjugal  felicity,  that  in 
such  circumstances  there  was  reason  to  expect.  Maximilian 
found  himself  doubly  injured ;  his  daughter  nad  been  returned 
to  him  unmarried,  and  her  betrothed  husband  was  united  to  his 
intended  wife ;  of  course,  he  became  a  decided  enemy  to  the 
French  monarch,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  harassing  him* 
The  king  of  France  at  length  found  his  health  declining,  and 
retired  with  his  queen  to  a  favourite  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  his  affairs  in  order,  and  making  necessanr  preparations 
for  the  awful  summons  he  expected  to  receive.  Upon  the  death 
of  Charles  VIU.,  the  queen  was  for  some  days  inconsolar 
ble;  she  soon  afterwards  quitted  France,  and  retired  to  her 
hereditary  dominions.  The  duke  of  Orleans  having  been 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  relation,  who  expired 
without  issue,  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  to  repu- 
diate his  wife,  under  a  pretence  that  the  deformity  of  her  per- 
son prevented  the  possibility  of  her  giving  him  an  heir.  His 
affection  for  his  former  favourite  burst  forth  with  redoubled  ar- 
dour, the  moment  he  knew  she  was  disengaged ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  means  untried  to  reanimate  a  passion  which 
he  knew  had  once  taken  possession  of  her  heart.  Dormant 
tenderness  pleaded  strongly  in  the  new  monarch's  favour,  and 
the  queen  after  a  time  Hstened  to  his  proposals  with  sensations 
of  delight.  They  were  accordingly  united,  and  tasted  that  re- 
finement of  domestic  happiness  which  is  seldom  enjoyed  by 
persons  in  so  elevated  a  state.  The  respectfiil  affection  which 
XiOwis  had  so  long  cherished,  suffered  no  diminution  firom  pos- 
session ;  for  the  queen,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  ob- 
tained an  entire  ascendancy  over  his  heart ;  by  her  example 
she  encouraged  virtue,  discountenanced  licentiousness,  was  the 
pride  of  her  husband,  and  the  delight  of  tiie  court.  The 
queens  of  France  owed  to  Anne  many  of  their  prerogatives ; 
among  which,  may  be  named  that  of  givmg  audience  to  ambas- 
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«ador9,  and  havi&g  a  guard  of  a  hundred  sentlemen  at  their 
commwd ;  she  was  likewise  the  first  French  queen  who  made 
use  of  black  for  monming,  which  she  wore  upon  the  death  of 
Charles.  This  amiable  princess  expired  in  consequence  of  im- 
proper treatment  in  dnld-bed^  in  her  thirty-eighth  year.  In  tiie 
anecdotes  of  the  queens  of  France,  the  following  account  is 
given  of  her,  with  which  it  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  conclude 
this  sketch  of  her  Ufe.  **  The  complexion  of  Aime  of  Brittany 
was  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  whiteness,  animated  by  the 
most  attractive  bloom.  Her  face  was  rather  a  long  oval ;  her 
fordiead  high  and  ample,  in  which  modesty  and  majesty  were 
happily  combined ;  her  nose  weU  formed,  her  mouth  beautiful, 
and  expression  was  painted  in  every  turn  of  her  eyes.  Her  sta- 
ture was  of  the  middle  height ;  her  air  noble ;  she  expressed 
herself  with  eloquence ;  and  her  manners  were  refined.  Her 
temper  was  at  once  generous  and  benevolent ;  her  heart  kind, 
open,  and  sincere.  Her  piety  was  fervent ;  yet  her  rehgioos 
principles  had  not  the  advantage  of  investigation,  in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  she  was  rather  blindly  attached  to  her  cause. 
Unon  the  death  of  this  amiable  princess,  Lewis  XII.  was  incon- 
solable, for  he  was  attached  to  her  with  a  degree  of  ardour  which 
few  men  feel ;  but  she  doubtless  richly  deserved  all  his  tender- 
ness, and  amply  returned  the  affection  which  occupied  his  heart." 
GIANGIACOPO  TRIVULZIO,  an  eminent  general,  was 
bom  about  1447,  of  a  noble  Milanese  family.  His  attaclunent 
to  the  party  of  the  Ghielphs,  caused  him  to  be  banished  from  * 
his  country,  when  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Ferdinand  I. 
king  of  Arraffon.  When  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  invaded 
by  Charles  VIII.  in  1495,  Trivu^o,  who  bad  been  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Capua,  finding  the  superiority  of  the  French 
arms,  delivered  up  die  city,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Charies, — a  treachery  that  admits  of  no  other  excuse  than  that 
it  was  often  practised  by  the  Italian  mercenary  leaders.  He 
commanded  the  vanguard  at  the  battle  of  Fomuovo,  for  his  ser- 
vices in  which  he  obtained  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  army  in  Lombardy. 
He  took  Alexandria  de  la  Paglia,  defeated  the  troops  of  Lo- 
dovico,  and  when  Lewis  XII.  entered  Italv  in  1499,  he  followed 
that  prince  to  the  conquest  of  Milan.  He  was  made  governor 
of  that  city,  and  honoured  with  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France. 
He  accompanied  Lewis  when  he  made  his  solenm  entry  into 
Genoa  in  1604^;  and  acauired  much  dory  at  the  battle  of  Aig- 
nadel  in  1509.  He  is  charged  with  havmg  been  the  cause  of 
the  defeat  of  the  French  before  Novara ;  but  he  repaired  Ihat 
lault  by  his  essential  services  m  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by 
Francis  I.,  in  1515,  and  by  his  great  exertions  at  the  battle  of 
Marignano  m  that  year.  Of  this  engagement  he  said,  "  that 
the  twenty  actions  m  which  he  had  TOfore  been  present,  were 
mere  children's  play  to  it^  which  was  truly  a  battle  of  giant&'t 
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His  fiiTour  at  otatt»  however,  did  not  contiiiue  nmdi  longer. 
He  had  procured  for  one  of  his  nephews  the  command  ot  the 
Venetian  army,  wid  one  of  his  natural  sons  had  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  emperor.  Possessing  considerable  estates  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Bern  and  of  the  Orisons,  he  to<^  letters 
of  citiaendiip  from  both  these  republics,  and  in  the  treaty  which 
he  made  with  them,  he  declared  that  he  possessed  At  estate  of 
Vigerano  as  an  engagement  for  his  services,  and  that  it  was  dis- 
membered from  the  domaui  of  the  dukedom  of  Milan.  Receiv* 
ing  information  that  the  king  was  suspicious  of  him  for  these 
practices,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  winter,  and  repaired  to  the 
long,  who  received  him  with  such  harshness,  as  proved  a  mortal 
stroke  to  him.  His  health  declined,  and  he  died  at  Ch&tres 
in  1618,  aged  71.  Trivubio  was  an  able  seneral,  and  of  a  rest- 
less intriguing  dispositicm,  which  involved  him  in  perpetual  dis- 
quiets WM  vicissitudes,  as  he  himself  expressed  in  the  epitaph 
he  wrote  for  his  tomb,  *'  Hie  requiescit  qui  nunquam  quievit*** 
No  man  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  value  of  money  in  worldly 
affairs.  When  Lewis  XIL  asked  him  what  was  necessary  to 
ensure  success  in  his  war  with  Sforza,  ^*  Three  things.  Sire,'* 
said  he,  **  Money,  money,  money  V*  He  took  care  to  provide 
hkoself  with  plenty  of  this  article,  and  was  said  to  be  the  rich- 
est person  in  Italy.  On  occasions  of  ostentation  he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  prodigal ;  and  at  a  festival  which  he  gave  to  the  king 
of  France,  it  is  said  that  there  were  1200  ladies,  each  of  whom 
had  a  squire  carver  to  help  her,  and  that  there  were  160  mal- 
tres  dlidtel,  each  distinguished  by  a  truncheon  covered  with  blue 
Velvet.  He  encouraged  learning,  and  was  accustomed,  even  in 
advanced  age,  to  frequent  the  public  schools,  in  order  to  hear 
liie  professors. 

JOHN  BLANE,  a  noble  of  Perpiman,  who  ably  defended 

,  his  native  town  in  1474  against  the  Trench.    He  refiised  to 

deliver  the  fortress,  although  fiumne  raged  around  him,  and 

though  the  enemy,  irritated  by  his  obstinate  resistance,  sacrifir 

ced  his  son,  who  had  fidlen  into  their  hands. 

PETER  da  FERRAIL  de  BAYARD,  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries  the  model  of  soldiers  and  men  of  honour,  and 
denominated  the  Knight  tpithaut  fear]  and  without,  reproach, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  fiunily.  He  was 
a  native  of  Dauphine,  and  was  with  Charles  Vtll.  at  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  ^ve  remarkable 
proofs  of  his  valour,  esnecially  at  the  battle  of  Fomuovo.  He 
was  dangerously  wounaed  at  the  taking  of  Brescia ;  and  there 
restored  to  the  dauff liters  of  his  host  IHKK)  pistoles,  which  their 
mother  had  directed  them  to  give  him,  in  order  to  prevent  th^ 
house  from  being  plundered ;  an  action  Aat  has  been  cdebrat- 
ed  by  many  historians.  At  liis  return  to  IVance,  he  was  made 
lieutenant-general  of  I>auphine.  He  fought  bjr  Ar  side  of 
Ffancis  L  at  the  battle  ot  Marignano ;  and  that  prince  after*^ 
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wxurds&mtedon  being  kniffhtedby  huhand,  after  the  i 
of  the  aacirat  knighta.    The  cheyalier  Bayard  defended  Me^ 
siera  during  six  weeka,  againat  Charles  V/a  army.   In  15^  at 
the  retreat  of  Rebec,  the  general  Boniyet  havuig  been  wound* 
cd  and  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  the  conduct  of  the  rear  waa 
committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  who,  though  ao  much  it 
atranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court,  that  he  never  rose  to  the  chief 
command,  was  always  called,  in  time  of  real  danger,  to  posts 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  importance.    He  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  men  at  arms ;  and  animating  them  by  his  pre- 
sence and  example,  to  sustain  the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  rest  of  his  countermen  to  make 
good  their  retreat.    But  in  this  service  he  received  a  wound 
which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal;  and  beiuK  unable 
to  continue  on  horseback,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  pMce  him- 
under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ;  then  nxing  hia 
eyes  on  his  sword,  which  beheld  up  instead  of  across,headares- 
Sed  his  prayers  to  God ;  and  in  this  posture^  which  became  hia 
character  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  dhristian,  he  calmly  waited 
the  approach  of  death.    Bourbon,  who  led  the  foremost  of  the 
enemy  s  troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  expressed  re* 
gret  and  pity  at  the  sight.    "  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  hiffh- 
spirited  cnevaher,  '^  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the  &• 
cnarge  of  my  duty;  they  indeed  are  objects  of  pity,  who  fight 
against  their  king,  their  country,  and  their  oaui.*'    The  nuu> 
quia  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  ailter,  manifested  his  admiration 
of  Bayard's  virtue,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the 
Generosity  of  a  gidlant  enemy ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not 
be  removed  with  safety  from  that  spot,  ordei^  a  tent  to  be 
pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper  persons  to  attend  him.  He 
died  notwithstanding  their  care,  as  his  ancestors  for  several  ve- 
nerations had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle.    Pescara  ordered  his 
body  to  be  embahjied,  and  sent  to  his  relations ;  and  such  was  the 
respect  paid  to  military  merit  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy commanded  it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the 
cities  ol  his  dominions ;  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  country, 
the  people  of  all  ranks  came  out  in  a  solemn  prooesuon  to  meet 
it 

FRANCIS,  earl  of  Rochefoucault,  descended  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  was  chamberlaui  to  Charles  V III*  and  Lewis  XII. 
He  died  in  1617,  widi  the  character  of  a  worthy  man  and  an 
excellent  statesman. 

LOUIS  DE  LA  TREMOILLE,  or  TRIMOUILLE, 
viscount  de  Thenars,  a  French  general,  bom  in  1460.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  made  general  of  the  French  forces,  and 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin-du-Cormier,  in  1488,  he  took  pri- 
soner Orleans,  afterwards  Lewis  XII.  He  possessed  equal 
ainlitiea  as  a  negociator».  and  waa  employed  aa  ambassador  in 
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Brittany,  at  Vkima,  and  Rome.  Lewis  XII.,  when  nased  to 
the  throne,  forgot  the  injuries  he  had  received,  and  entrusted 
Tremoille  with  the  armies  of  Italy.  Tremoille  was  wounded 
at  Novara,  but  bravely  defended  Dijon  against  the  Swiss,  and 
protected  Picardy  and  Provence.  He  fell  gloriously  at  the 
botde  of  Pavia,  in  1025,  aged  65. 

LEWIS  XII.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  descended  firom 
Charles  V.,  was  bom  at  Blois,  in  146S.    At  his  accession  he 
was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  had  long  been  taught  in  the 
school  of  adversity.     During  the  administration  of  the  lady 
Beaujeau,  he  had  been  constantly  in  disgrace ;  after  his  connec- 
tions with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  had  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  prison ;  and  though  afterwards  set  at  liberty  by  Charles, 
he  had  never  possessed  any  share  of  his  favour.     Towards  the 
conclusion  of  that  reign,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
queen ;  and  had  continued  at  his  castle  of  Blois  till  he  was 
called  to  the  crown.     He  had  been  married  in  early  life,  and 
against  his  will,  to  Joan,  the  younger  daughter  of  Lewis  XI., 
a  princess  of  an  amiable  disposition,  but  deformed,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  incapable  of  bearing  children.     Afterwards  he 
entertained  thougtits  of  having  this  marriage  dissolved,  and 
was  supposed  to  possess  the  affection  of  the  duchess  of  Brit- 
tany, before  she  became  queen  of  France.    After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  that  princess  retired  to  Brittany,  where  she  pre- 
tended to  assume  an  independent  sovereignty ;  but  Lewis,  hav- 
ing got  his  marriage  witn  Joan  dissolv^  by  pope  Alexander 
Vf  .,  quickly  after  imtde  proposals  to  the  queen  dowager,  which 
were  accepted ;  but  it  was  stipulated,  that  if  she  should  have 
two  sons,  the  younger  should  inherit  Brittany.    As  Lewis, 
while  duke  of  Orleans,  had  some  pretensions  to  Naples,  he 
instantly  set  about  realizing  them.     On  his  accession,  he  found 
matters  in  that  country  much  more  favourable  to  his  designs 
than  formerly.    The  pope  was  in  his  interest,  he  had  concili- 
ated the  friendship  of  the  Venetians  ;  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  archduke  Philip,  and  renewed  his  alliances  with  the 
crowns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Denmark.     He  then  entered 
Italy  with  an  army  of  00,000  men ;  and   assisted  by  the  Vene- 
tians, quickly  conquered  one  part  of  the  duchy,  while  they 
conquered  the  other ;  the  duke  himself  being  obliged  to  fly 
with  hb  fiunily  to  Ipswich.    He  then  attacked  Fe^inand  of 
Spain  with  three  armies  at  once,  two  to  act  by  land,  and  one 
by  sea;  but  none  of  these  performing  any  thing  remarkable, 
he  evacuated  Naples  m  1504.^  In  1506  the  Genoese  revolted, 
drove  out  the  nobility,  chose  eight  tribunes,  and  declared  Paul 
Naova,  a  silk-dyer,  their  duke ;  after  which  they  expelled  the 
French  governor,  and  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  Riviera. 
This  occasioned  Lewis's  return  into  Italy;  where,  in  1507,  he 
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obligled  the  Genoese  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and,  in  1508, 
entered  into  the  league  of  Cambray  with  the  other  princes, 
who  at  that  time  wanted  to  reduce  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
Venetians.    Pope  Julius  II.,  who  had  been  the  first  contriver 
of  this  leaffue,  very  soon  repented  of  it ;  and  declared,  that  if 
the  Venetians  woiud  restore  the  cities  of  Facuza  and  Rimina, 
which  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  him,  he  would  be  con- 
tented.   This  was  refused;  and,  in  1509,  the  forces  of  the  re- 
public received  such  an  entire  defeat  from  L^wis,  that  they 
agreed  to  restore  not  only  the  two  cities,  but  whatever  else  the 
afiies  required.     The   pope  now,  instead  of  executing  his 
treaties,  made  war  on  the  lung  of  France  without  the  least  pro- 
vocation.    Lewis  called  an  assembly  of  his  clergy,  where  it 
was  determined,  that  in  some  cases  it  was  lawful  to  make  war 
upon  the  pope ;  upon  which  the  king  declared  war  against  him, 
and  committed  the  care  of  his  army  to  marshal  de  Trivulzio.^ 
He  soon  obliged  the  pope  to  retire  to  Ravenna;  and,  in  1511, 
Gaston,  duke  of  Nemours,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Ravenna, 
but  was  kiDed  in  the  engagement.     After  his  death  the  army 
disbanded  for  want  of  pay ;  and  the  French  affairs  in  Italy, 
and  every  where  else,  feU  into  confusion.    They  recovered  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  lost  it  again  in  a  few  weeks.    Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  invaded  France,  and  took  Terruen  and  Toumay ; 
and  the  Swiss  invaded  Burgundy  with  an  army  of  S5,000  men. 
In  this  desperate  state  of  affairs  the  queen  died,  and  Lewis 
put  an  end  to  the  opposition  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies  by 
negociating  marriages.     To  Ferdinand  of  Spain  he  offered  his 
second  daughter  for  either  of  his  grandsons,  Charles  or  Ferdi- 
nand, and  to  renounce,  in  favour  of  that  marriage,  his  claims 
on  Milan  and  Genoa.    This  proposal  was  accepted ;  and  Lewis 
himself  married  the  princess  Mary,  sister  to  Henry  VIII.,  of 
England.     This  marriage  he  did  not  long  survive,  but  died 
Jan.  1,  1515,  in  the  fifly-third  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth 
of  his  reign.    He  left  no  male  issue. 

Although  the  public  events  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  afford 
no  high  idea  of  his  talents  for  government,  yet  he  possessed  so 
many  private  virtues  and  amiable  qualities,  that  he  is  ranked 
among  the  best  of  the  French  monarchs.  The  title  of  father 
of  his  people,  was  given  him  by  the  assembled  states  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  history  has  taken  pleasure  in  recording,  that 
when,  according  to  the  custom,  the  criers  announced  his  death, 
it  was  done  in  these  words,  **  The  good  king  Lewis,  the  father 
of  his  people,  is  dead."  He  appears  to  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  alleviating  the  burdens  of  his  subjects,  and  would 
probably  have  done  it  effectually,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wars 
mto  which  he  was  unfortunately  plunged.  He  was  naturally 
inclined  to  economy,  and  held  as  a  principle,  that  '*  the  justice 
#f  a  prince  obliged  him  to  owe  nothing,  rather  than  his  great- 
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firom  a  soldief ,  «nd  began  to  ascend.  At  the  imtant  a  musket 
ball  pierced  his  ^oin,  and  he  fell.  Perceiving  the  wound  to 
be  mortal^  he  desired  the  by-standers  to  cover  his  body  with  a 
cloak,  that  it  might  not  be  seen  by  his  men^  and  then  expired.- 
Thus  he  died»  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country,  and  the 
author  of  an  enterprise  which,  for  months  filled  a  metropolia 
with  every  horror  and  calamity  that  military  licentiousness 
could  inflict.  Yet  his  provocations  were  great;  and  he  is 
universally  allowed  to  have  possessed  qualities  worthy  of  a 
better  cause  and  fate. 

LOUISA  of  SAVOY,  countess  of  Anffouleme,  mother  of 
Francis  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  in  1515, 
on  the  demise  of  Lewis,  XIL,  his  great  uncle,  and  with  whom 
expired  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Immedi* 
ately  on  h's  accession,  he  raised  Angouleme  into  a  duchy^ 
firom  motives  of  filial  affection.  Louisa  had  been  in  person 
eminently  beautiful,  and  even  then  the  hand  of  time  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  diminish  the  splendour  of  her  charms,, 
while  die  gifts  of  nature  had  been  carefully  improved  and 
embellished  by  the  acquisitions  of  art.  Bom  with  strong 
talents,  and  a  mind  active,  vigorous,  penetrating,  and  decisive, 
she  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  power,  and  braved,  unappalled, 
the  most  furious  storms  of  adversity,  but,  unhappily  ror  the 
nation,  her  virtues  were  greatly  overbalanced  by  her  vices,  her 
passions  were  strong  and  impetuous,  and  to  their  gratification 
she  sacrificed  all  that  a  woman  should  hold  dear  in  Ufe;  vain, 
avaricious,  intriguing,  and  jealous,  implacable  in  her  resent* 
ments,  impatient  of  controul,  and  insatiate  in  her  avarice,  she 
thwarted  the  best  concerted  projects  of  her  son,  and  occasioned 
the  greatest  distress  to  the  nation.  When  Francis  on  his 
Italian  expedition,  left  his  mother  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  . 
after  his  return  from  it,  when  his  duchy  of  Milan  was  threa- 
tened to  be  invaded  by  the  Pope,  and  Lautrec  was  appointed 
to  be  its  governor,  Louisa,  partly  through  avarice,  and  partly 
from  the  inveterate  dislike  she  had  conceived  for  Lautrec,  who 
had  been  rather  too  free  in  his  remarks  on  the  numerous  ad- 
ventures to  which  her  disposition  had  given  rise,  seized  the 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  pay  of  the  Milanese  troops,  and  appropriated  them  to  her 
own  use. 

Lautrec  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  but  the  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries who  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  anny,  enraged  at 
not  receiving  their  pay,  left  him  and  retired  to  their  own 
country,  and  Lautrec  was  obliged  to  return  to  France.  The 
king  was  so  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  that  at  first 
he  refused  to  see  him,  but  having  at  length  obtained  an  au- 
dience, he  justified  himself  by  imputing  the  disasters  of  the 
campaign,  to  the  want  of  the  promised  monejr.    Francis,  who 
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was  ignorant  of  his  mother^s  conduct,  flew  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion with  Semblancy,  superintendant  of  the  finances,  peremp* 
torily  insisting  on  knowing  what  was  become  of  the  money, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Italy ;  the  minister,  a  man 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  confessed  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  it  to  the 
duchess  ot  Angouleme,  who  had  taken  the  consequences  upon 
herself,  but  tlmt  in£Eunous  woman,  sacrificing  every  principle 
of  honour  to  avarice  and  revenge,  had  the  presumption  to 
deny  the  fact,  and  though  Semblancy,  in  his  own  defence,  pro- 
duced her  receipt,  she  still  persisted  in  the  denial,  maintaining 
that  the  receipt  was  given  for  another  sum  of  the  same  amount. 
Though  Semblancy  was  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  sovereign, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  his  place  a  little  longer,  yet  the  vindic- 
tive Louisa  soon  suborned  one  of  his  clerks  to  accuse  him  of 
peculation ;  he  was  committed  to  the  Bastile,  tried  by  partial 
judges,  and  at  length  executed  on  a  gibbet.  Her  affections  had 
long  been  fixed  on  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  but  finding  her  love 
rejected  by  a  prince  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife^  her  love 
was  converted  mto  hatred,  and  she  prejudiced  the  king  against 
him.  But  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  revived  her 
former  tenderness,  she  sacrificed  her  resentment  to  love,  and 
offered  her  hand  to  the  disconsolate  duke.  This  being  re- 
jected with  contempt,  the  insult  was  deemed  irreparable: 
the  resentment  of  slighted  love  and  wounded  vanity,  raged 
with  increased  violence,  and  Bourbon  was  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion by  this  implacable  princess.  A  law-suit  was  commenced 
against  him,  to  recover  some  possessions  he  held  in  right  of  his 
deceased  wife,  and  the  criminal  judges,  overawed  by  Louisa's 
authority,  pronounced  a  sentence  by  which  his  estate  was 
sequestered.  Bourbon,  inflamed  by  a  repetition  of  injuries, 
and  driven  to  desperation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry 
VUI.  of  England,  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  against  the 
kin^  of  France. 

At  first  Francis  was  successful  in  repeUing  the  confederate 
princes,  which  encouraged  him  to  attempt  in  person  the  re- 
covery of  the  Milanese ;  in  vain  did  his  mother  and  his  wisest 
ministers  dissuade  him  from  it,  he  was  determined,  and  leaving 
the  duchess  regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  departed.  After  the 
fatal  battle  of  Pavia,  at  which,  after  the  most  valorous  exertions, 
he  lost  both  his  army  and  his  liberty ;  he  addressed  Louisa  in 
this  laconic,  but  expressive  note, ''  Madam,  all  is  lost  except  our 
honour."  The  kingdom  was  now  reduced  to  a  situation  preg- 
nant with  dangers;  the  ^captivity  of  the  king,  the  loss  of  a 
flourishing  army,  added  to  a  discontent  preva^ng  through  the 
kmgdom,  seemed  to  threaten  a  general  insurrection.  The 
people  murmured,  the  parhament  complained.  In  this  trying 
^nergency  the  magnanimity  of  Louisa  was  eminently  displayed) 
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and  that  kingdom  which  her  passions  had  endangered,  her 
abilities  were  exerted  to  save ;  she  assembled  at  Lyons,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and 
notables  of  the  realm,  who  came  to  the  generous  resolution  of 
immediately  paying  the  ransom  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  The  army  and  garrisons  were 
recruited,  and  enabled  to  repel  an  attack  of  the  Imperialists, 
whilst  Louisa  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  king  of  England, 
whom  she  disengaged  from  the  confederacy,  and  to  her  medi- 
ation, Francis  acknowledged  himself  indebted  for  his  liberty, 
which  he  recovered  in  March  1526,  and  was  joy&lly  received 
by  his  mother  and  the  whole  nation.  The  terms  of  his  libera- 
tion by  the  emperor  were  so  exorbitant  that  he  never  intended 
to  fulfil  them,  and  the  pope  absolved  him  from  his  oaths. 
Hostilities  continued,  till  at  length,  Margaret  of  Austria  and 
the  duchess  of  Angouleme  met  at  Cambray,  and  settied  the 
terms  of  pacification,  whence  the  peace  derived  the  name  of 
the  "  Ladies'  peace."  Louisa  died  1571,  delivering  Francis 
from  a  counsellor  whose  passions  had  frequentiy  endangered 
the  kingdom,  which  her  wisdom  and  magnanimity  had  con- 
tributed to  protect.  Mindful  of  her  counsel,  he  completed  her 
fiivourite  project,  of  annexing  the  duchy  of  Brittany  to  the 
crown. 

FRANCIS  I.,  Kui^  of  France,  sumamed  "  The  Great,  and 
die  restorer  of  leammg.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans,  constable  of  Angouleme,  and  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  and  born  at  Cognax,  September  12,  14S4.  He  was 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  who 
married  him  to  his  eldest  daughter.  At  the  death  of  that 
king  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Jan.  1,  1515,  being  then 
in  his  Slst  year,  of  a  martial  figure,  expert  in  warlike  exercises, 
brave,  and  impatient  to  distinguish  himself.  Immediately  after 
his  coronation,  he  took  the  tide  of  duke  of  Milan,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  assert  his  right  to 
diat  duchy.  The  Swiss,  who  were  aUies  to  Francis  Sforza  the 
duke,  opposed  the  king  and  attacked  him  near  Marignano, 
but  diey  were  cut  to  pieces  in  a  sanguinary  contest,  and  about 
15,000  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  famous  Trivulzio,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  eighteen  battles,  called  this  "  The  batde  of 
the  giants,"  and  the  others,  "  Children's  play."  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  king  was  knighted  by  die  feunous  Bayard. 
By  this  victory  at  Marignano,  Francis  I.,  became  master  of 
the  Milanese,  which  so  alarmed  pope  Leo  X.  that  he  had  a 
conference  with  the  king  at  Bologna,  obtained  from  him  the 
abolition  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  settled  the  concordat, 
which  was  confirmed  in  the  year  following,  in  the  Lateran  council. 
From  that  time  the  kings  of  France  had  the  appointment  to  all 
consistoral  benefices,  and  the  pope  received  one  year's  income 
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upon  every  change.  The  ambition  of  Francis  led  him  to  be  a 
competitor  for  the  Imperial  crown^  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Maximilian  in  1519;  but  the  superior  interest  of  Charles  V. 
carried  it  against  him;  and  the  rivalry  between  these  youno 
and  powerful  monarchs  kindled  a  long  war,  which  proved  fatal 
to  all  Europe.  The  French^  commanded  by  Andrew  de  Foix, 
conquered  Navarre  in  15^^  but  very  soon  lost  it  again.  They 
drove  the  English  and  Imperialists  from  Picardy^  took  Hesdin, 
Fontarabia,  and  several  other  places;  but  lost  Milan  and 
Toumay  in  1521.  The  following  year,  Odet  de  Foix,  viscount 
of  Lautrec,  was  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Bicoque, 
which  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Cremona,  Genoa,  and  a 
great  part  of  Italy.  Nor  did  their  misfortunes  end  here.  The 
constable  of  Bourbon,  persecuted  by  the  duchess  of  Angou* 
leme,  joined  the  emperor  1523,  and  being  appointed  com- 
mander of  his  forces  in  1534,  defeated  admiral  Bonivefs 
rear  at  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  and  retook  all  the  Milanese. 
He  afterwards  entered  Provence  with  a  powerful  army,  but  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  and  retired  with  loss. 
Francis  I.,  however,  went  into  Italy,  retook  Milan,  and  was 
going  to  besiege  Pavia;  but,  having  imprudently  detached 
part  of  his  troops  to  send  them  to  Naples,  ne  was  defeated  by 
the  constable  de  Bourbon  in  a  bloody  battle  before  Pavia,  At 
this  battle,  fought  on  February  24,  1525,  Francis,  after  dis- 
playing great  personal  valour,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
nimself  prisoner.  The  flower  of  his  troops,  and  many  officers 
of  high  rank  and  merit  fell  in  the  field,  and  such  was  the  extent 
of  the  disaster,  that  he  wrote  this  short  billet  to  his  mother, 
**  Madam,  all  is  lost  but  our  honour !"  Francis  was  conducted 
as  a  prisoner  to  Madrid,  and  restored  the  following  year,  after 
the  treaty  which  was  concluded  in  that  city,  January  14,  1526. 
He  was  exchanged  for  his  two  sons,  in  a  boat  in  tne  midst  of 
the  stream  which  separates  France  from  Spain,  and  instantly, 
upon  touching  his  own  shore,  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse, 
and  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  cried,  "  I  am  yet  a  king.'* 
He  then  rode  ftill  speed  to  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  thence  to 
Bayonne.  The  treaty  which  had  been  extorted  by  force,  was 
not  fulfilled;  the  emperor  had  insisted  on  the  duchy  of 
Burgrmdy,  but  the  kin^  declared,  that  he  had  no  power  to 
give  up  any  province  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  this  the  war  re- 
commenced immediately.  Francis  I.,  sent  forces  into  Italy, 
under  the  command  of  Lautrec,  who,  at  first  gained  con- 
siderable advantages,  but  afterwards  perished  with  his  army,  by 
the  plague.  The  defection  of  Doria  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
French  affairs  in  Italy.  At  length  the  peace  of  Cambray,  in 
1529,  gave  a  temporary  respite  to  the  hostilities  of  the  two 
rivals.  By  this  treatv,  Francis  engaged  to  marry  Eleanor  of 
Austria,  the  emperors  sister;  and  his  two  sons,  who  had  been 
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given  up  as  hostaffes,  were  ranBomed  at  the  king's  return,  for. 
two  millions  in  gold.  In  1535,  the  peace  was  interrupted,  and 
hostilities  again  conunenced.  Francis  took  Savoy,  expelled 
the  emperor  from  Provence,  in  1536,  entered  into  an  aUiance 
with  Soliman  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks;  took  Hesdin  and 
several  other  places  in  1537,  and  made  a  truce  of  ten  years  with 
Charles  V.  at  Nice,  1538,  which  did  not  however  long  con« 
tinue.  The  people  of  Ghent  had  rebelled  against  the  emperor ; 
on  which  he  requested  permission  to  pass  through  France  to 
punish  them.  The  request  was  granted  on  condition  of 
conferring  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  upon  the 
king's  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  emperor  how- 
ever, after  being  received  in  France  with  the  highest  honours, 
in  1539,  was  no  sooner  arrived  into  Flanders  than  he  re- 
fused to  keep  his  promise.  This  broke  the  truce ;  the  war 
was  renewed,  and  carried  on  with  various  success  on  both 
sides.  The  king's  troops  entered  Italy,  RousiQon  and  Lux- 
emburgh.  Francis  of  JBourbon,  comte  d'  Enghien,  won  the 
battle  of  Cerizoles  in  1544,  and  took  Montferrat.  Francis  I., 
gained  over  to  his  side  Barbarossa,  and  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of 
Sweden;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Henry  VIII.,  of  Engird, 
espoused  the  interests  of  Charles  V.,  and  took  Boulogne  in  1544. 
A  peace  was  at  last  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Cressy. 
September  18,  1544,  and  with  Henry  VIII.,  June  7,  1546. 
A  secret  disease,  the  fruit  of  his  licentious  amours,  had  now 
been  lonff  preying  upon  the  constitution  of  Francis,  under  which 
he  sunk,  March  31st,  1547,  in  his  fifty-third  year,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  begun  to  attend  more  seriously  to  his  affairs,  and  by 
economy  had  brought  his  finances  into  a  good  condition.  When 
dyinfiTy  he  particularly  requested  his  son  to  diminish  the  taxes 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  levy  for  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  war ;  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  for  ne  left  400,000 
crowns  of  gold  in  his  coffers,  with  a  quarter  of  his  revenues 
which  was  then  due.  He  left  two  sons  and  four  daughters  by 
his  first  consort,  Claude  of  France^  By  his  second  queen, 
Eleanor,  he  had  no  issue. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Francis  were  such  as  threw  a  kind 
of  lustre  round  his  character,  especially  contrasted  with  the  less 
generous  nature  of  his  great  rival,  yet  the  circumstance  of  that 
constant  rivalry  with  a  superior  in  power  and  fortune,  was  the 
source  of  many  meannesses  in  his  conduct,  which  injured  the 
reputation  he  might  otherwise  have  acquired.  His  political  ca- 
pacity does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  superior  order,  and 
his  numerous  foibles  subjected  him  to  the  constant  influence  of 
mistresses  and  favourites.  His  favourite  mistress,  the  coimtess 
d'Estampes,  enjoyed  her  power  as  publicly  as  any  later  posses- 
sor of  that  important  post. 

The  encouragement,  however,  which  Francis  gave  to  litera- 
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ture  in  his  kingdom,  conferred  the  greatest  honour  on  his  me- 
mory. The  revival  of  poUte  literature  in  Europe  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  care ;  he  patronized  the  learned,  founded  the  royal 
college  at  Paris,  furnished  a  library  at  Fontainbleau  at  a  great 
expence,  and  built  several  palaces,  which  he  ornamented  with 
pictures,  statues,  and  costly  furniture.  Upon  the  whole,  it  wiB 
be  admitted,  that  few  sovereims  of  his  counhy  have  made  a 
more  distinguished  figure  in  the  pages  of  history.  He  is  the 
founder  of  me  house  of  Yalois,  that  being  his  title  when  he  as- 
sumed the  crown. 

WILLIAM  DU  BELLAY,  of  Langei,  a  Frenchman  of 
eminence.  Francis  I.  employed  him  in  his  negociations  with  the 
German  protestants ;  ana  he  displayed  great  art  in  excusing  to 
them  the  severities  exerpised  against  the  French  reformers.  He 
himself  seems  to  have  been  disinclined  to  persecution,  for  he 
long  procured  the  suspension  of  the  cruel  edict  aeainst  the  pro« 
testants  of  Cabrieres  and  Merindol.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Turin  in  1537,  and  soon  after,  viceroy  of  Piedmont.  Return- 
ing from  that  coimtry  in  winter,  in  order  to  convey  some  im- 
portant intelligence  to  the  court  of  France,  he  was  taken  ill  on 
the  road,  and  died  at  St.  Saphorin,  between  Lyons  and  Roane, 
in  January,  1543.  William  du  Bellay  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was  a  "  History  of  his 
own  times,"  composed  first  in  Latin,  and  translated  by  him  into 
French.  It  was  divided  into  ogdoades,  or  books  of  eight  chap- 
ters  each ;  but  of  jthese  only  a  few  are  preserved  in  the  works 
of  his  brother  Martin  du  BeUay.  They  are  written  in  a  simple 
and  lively  manner,  but  are  somewhat  partial  in  favour  of  Fran- 
cis I.  He  was  one  of  the  first  French  writers  who  doubted  of 
the  miraculous  fiicts  recorded  by  Joan  of  Arc. 

JOHN  DU  BELLAY,  cardinal,  and  younger  brother  of 
WiDiam  du  Bellay,  was  bom  in  1402.  Francis  I.  employed 
him  in  a  number  of  embassies,  and  rewarded  him  with  some  of 
the  most  considerable  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  France.  He 
was  bishop  of  Paris,  when  he  was  employed  by  his  master  to 
use  all  endeavours  for  procuring  an  accommodation  between 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  see  of  Rome.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  paid  a  visit  to  Henry,  and  thence  went  to  the  pope, 
nrom  whom  he  obtained  the  delay  required  by  Henry  for  de- 
fending his  cause  by  procuration.  But  a  courier  from  Henry 
not  arriving  on  the  day  appointed,  the  pope,  contrary  to  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  Bellay,  proceeded  to  the  denunciation 
of  those  ecclesiastical  censures,  which  occasioned  the  final  se- 
paration of  England  from  the  Roman  communion.  Bellay  con- 
tinued at  Rome,  and  in  1535,  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III. 
On  obtaining  intelligence  of  the  hostile  designs  of  Charles  Y., 
he  hastened  back  to  France ;  and  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Provence,  in  1536,  Bellay  was  left  by  Francis  as  bis  lieutenant 
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in  Parisy  on  which  occasion  he  displayed  as  much  military  vi- 
gour as  civil  prudence;  and  put  the  metropolis  and  the  princi* 
Sal  places  in  Ficardy  and  Champagne,  in  a  formidable  state  of 
efence.  He  continued  in  high  consideration  during  the  life  of 
Francis,  but  after  the  death  of  that  king  he  lost  his  credit, 
chiefly  through  the  intrigues  of  the  cardiiutl  of  Lorraine.  He 
retired  to  Rome,  and  resigning  his  promotions  in  France,  was 
made  bishop  of  Ostia.  So  much  was  he  esteemed  by  his  bro- 
ther cardinals,  that  there  were  thoughts  of  raising  him  to  the 
pontificate,  when  he  died  in  1560,  at  Rome,  aged  sixty-eight. 

The  cardinal  du  Bellay  was  not  only  highly  eminent  as  a 
statesman,  but  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  patrons 
and  friends  of  literature.  By  his  influence,  and  that  of  Bardceus, 
Francis  was  induced  to  found  the  royal  college  in  15S9.  He 
himself  wrote  elegantly,  both  in  his  own  language  and  in  Latin. 
In  the  former,  he  has  left  some  harangues  and  an  apology  for 
Francis  I.  In  the  latter,  he  wrote  three  books  of  poems,  con- 
sisting of  elegies,  odes,  and  epigrams,  printed  by  R.  Stephens 
in  1M6.  These  have  been  praised  by  de  Thou  and  Salnte 
Marthe,  as  pieces  which  woiud  have  conferred  honour  on  a 
poet  by  profession. 

MARTIN  DU  BELLAY,  another  brother,  also  served 
Francis,  both  in  a  military  and  civil  capacity,  and  rose  high  in 
his  favour.  He  wrote  Historical  Memoirs  from  1513  to  1543, 
published  with  those  of  his  brother. 

MARGARET  of  VALOIS,  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to 
Francb  I.  king  of  France,  was  bom  at  Angouleme  in  1492.  She 
was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Lewis  All.,  and  married  the 
duke  of  Alencon  in  1509,  by  whom  she  had  Joan,  mother  of 
Henry  lY .  She  paid  particmar  attention  to  the  encouragement 
of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  arts,  among  her  sub- 
jects. Her  partiality  for  the  protestants  was  so  great,  that  she 
wrote  the  "  Mirror  of  a  Sinful  Soul."  She  underwent  some  ill 
treatment  from  her  husband,  on  account  of  her  attachment  to 
the  new  opinions,  and  would  have  experienced  more,  had  not 
her  brother  interposed.  His  affection  for  her  continued,  even 
after  he  had  himself  become  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  reform- 
ed in  France ;  it  is  true,  she  never  threw  off*  the  exterior  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  became  more  assiduous  in 
her  compliance  with  its  ceremonial  as  she  advanced  in  years. 
It  is  even  supposed  that  she  finally  returned  to  the  faith  in 
which  she  had  oeen  educated.  A  singular  anecdote  is  related 
of  her,  which  displays  more  curiosity  than  philosophy, — that, 
although  much  afraid  of  death,  she  once  sat  by  the  bed-side  of 
one  of  her  bed-chamber  ladies  who  was  dying,  in  order  to 
watch  whether  she  could  perceive  the  soul  depart  from  the 
body  in  the  form  of  a  pun*  of  wind  or  vapour*  She  died  in 
1549,  aged  57,  of  a  catarrh,  which,  it  is  said,  she  caught  in 
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niaking  observations  on  a  comet  She  wrote  Treptameron, 
after  the  manner  of  Boccace,  a  work  which^  though  in  a  pleas- 
ing styFe,  is  dangerous,  from  its  licentious  and  indelicate  ex- 
pressions. She  wrote  ako  poetical  pieces,  called  les  Margue- 
rites de  la  Marguerite  des  Princesses,  &c. 

COUNT  SEBASTIAN  MONTECUCULI,  an  Italian 
gentleman,  who  was  introduced  at  the  French  court,  and  be- 
came cup-bearer  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  son  of  Francis  I.  He 
was  accused  of  having  poisoned  the  young  prince  of  Valence  ; 
and  being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  that  he  was  hired  to  do 
the  deed  by  the  partisans  of  Charles  V.  The  friends  of  the 
emperor,  however,  fully  refuted  the  abominable  charge,  and 
threw  it  back  upon  Catherine  de  Medicis,  wife  of  Henry  II. 
brother  to  the  dauphin.  This  circumstance  occurred  in 
1536. 

JAMES  DE  BEAUNE,  baron  of  Samblancai.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  originally  from  Tours,  and 
was  the  son  of  John  de  Beaune,  silversmith  to  Lewis  XL  and 
Charles  YIIL  Francis  L  entrusted  to  him  the  care  of  the 
royal  treasury  on  the  death  of  Robert.  He  pleased  the  king 
BO  well  that  Francis  usually  called  James  his  father,  and  ex- 
pressed for  him  the  greatest  esteem.  He  raised  a  great  forhme, 
and  yet  preserved  the  favour  both  of  sovereign  and  people,  till 
the  expedition  of  Lautrec  into  Italy,  in  1541,  for  the  defence  of 
the  Milanese.  This  general,  aware  of  the  profusion  of  the 
court,  and  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  its  promises,  would 
not  depart  to  take  the  command,  till  he  had  been  positively  as- 
sured that  300,000  crowns  were  in  readiness  to  be  immediately 
forwarded  for  the  pay  of  his  troops.  The  sum,  however,  did 
not  arrive ;  and  for  want  of  it,  tne  Swiss  mercenaries  quitted 
him,  and  he  was  in  the  end  totally  driven  out  of  the  country. 
His  complaints  on  his  return  caused  Samblancai  to  be  sent  for ; 
who  confessed  to  the  king,  that  the  queen  mother,  LouisA 
duchess  of  Angouleme,  on  the  very  day  that  the  money  was 
prepared  for  the  Milanese,  had  herself  come  to  the  treasury, 
and  demanded  it  as  arrears  due  upon  her  pensions  and  join- 
tures, adding  menaces  of  ruining  him  should  he  refiise  compli- 
ance. The  duchess,  on  being  interrogated,  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  money,  but  denied  that  she  knew  of  its  previous 
destination.  Samblancai  repeated  his  assertions,  on  which 
Louisa,  in  great  rage,  gave  him  the  lie,  and  required  satisfac- 
tion for  the  afiront ;  sensible,  however,  that  her  receipts  would 
be  produced  in  justification  of  the  superintendant,  she  employ- 
ed one  of  her  women,  who  was  beloved  by  Gentil,  secretary 
to  Samblancai,  to  persuade  him  to  purloin  these  vouchers ;  and 
when  possessed  of  them,  she  never  ceased  urging  her  son  to 
the  prosecution  of  this  unfortunate  man.  The  king  accordingly 
had  him  arrested^  and  appointed  commbsioners  to  try  him 
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for  peculation,  of  which,  after  a  long  enquiry,  he  was  found 
guilty  in  1527,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  The  venerable 
victim  to  female  vengeance  and  avarice  was  brought  to  the  gib- 
bet, at  the  foot  of  which  he  long  waited  in  hopes  of  pardon,  but 
in  vain.  At  length  exclaiming  that  he  now  saw  the  difference 
between  serving  God  and  the  King,  he  underwent  his  fate  with 
firmness.  The  nation  was  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  some 
years  afterwards  his  memory  was  restored  to  its  honour.  The 
traitor  Gentil  was  hanged  for  another  crime,  pitied  by  none 
who  remembered  this  transaction. 

ANNE  DE  MONTMORENCI,  premier  baron,  peer, 
marshal,  CTand-master,  and  constable  of  France,  was  bom  in 
1493,  and  was  second  son  of  William  lord  of  Montmorenci, 
representative  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  the 
kingdom.  He  received  his  female  christian  name  from  his 
godmother  Anne  of  Britanny,  queen  of  France.  He  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Marignano  in  1515.  He  was  one  of  the  train  of  that 
king  at  the  celebrated  interview  with  Henry  VHI.,  before 
Guines  and  Ardres,  and  was  sent  afterwards  to  England  to  op- 
pose the  macliinations  of  Charles  Y.  In  1521,  he  defended  the 
city  of  Mezieres  against  the  emperor,  and  obliged  the  count  of 
Nassau  to  raise  the  siege.  In  1522,  he  was  made  marshal  of 
France ;  and  in  1525,  followed  king  Francis  I.  into  Italy.  He 
was  tiJcen  with  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  which  was 
fought  contrary  to  his  advice.  The  important  services  he  af- 
terwards rendered  the  state  were  rewarded  by  the  sword  of 
constable  of  France,  with  which  he  was  presented  by  the  king, 
Feb.  10,  1538.  He  afterwards  underwent  various  revolutions 
of  fortune  both  at  court  and  in  the  field.  At  last  beinff  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  which  he  gained  on  Nov.  10, 
1567,  he  died  of  his  wounds  two  days  after,  aged  74.  A 
cordelier  offering  to  prepare  him  for  death,  when  he  was  cover- 
ed with  blood  and  wounds,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  he 
replied  in  a  firm  and  steady  voice,  '^  Do  you  think  that  a  man 
who  has  lived  near  80  years  with  honour,  has  not  learnt  to  die 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The  constable  Montmorenci  ranks 
among  the  illustrious  men  of  his  a^e,  though  his  great  qualities 
were  balanced  by  many  defects.  In  temper  he  was  harsh,  aus- 
tere, and  dictatorial,  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  and  impatient 
of  contradiction.  He  was  accounted  exceedingly  pious,  but  his 
religion  was  much  more  that  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  christian. 
Brantome  gives  the  following  lively  picture  of  it.  **  He  never 
faOed  every  morning  to  say  his  paternosters,  whether  he  staid 
at  home  or  mounted  on  horseback ;  but  it  was  a  saying  in  the 
army,  '  take  care  of  the  paternosters  of  monsieur  the  consta- 
ble ;'  fi)r  his  way  was,  while  reciting  or  muttering  them,  as 
any  disorders  or  irregularities  came  in  Ibis  view,  to  cry, '  take  me 
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up  such  a  man;  tie  that  other  to  a  tree ;  pass  him  through  the 
pikes  instantly,  or  shoot  before  my  &ce;  cut  me  in  pieces 
those  scoundrels  who  hold  out  that  steeple  against  the  ung  ; 
hum  this  village;  set  fire  to  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a 
league  round/  and  all  this  without  any  intermission  of  his  pa- 
ters till  he  had  finished  them,  as  he  would  have  thought  it  a 
great  sin  to  put  them  ofi*  for  another  hour,  so  tender  was  his 
conscience."  This  scrupulous  devotion^  and  his  intolerant  zeal 
against  heresy,  have  however,  given  him  the  epithet  of  a  chris- 
tian hero ;  ami  he  prided  himself  in  nothing  more  than  in  be- 
ing the  first  christian  baron  of  Europe.  His  great  political 
maxim  was,  ^*  one  faith,  one  law,  one  king ;"  and  he  steadily 
supported  the  royal  authority,  amid  all  the  storms  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  faction.  As  a  general  he  had  tittle  success,  yet  he 
maintained  the  character  of  a  great  commander,  which  he  de- 
served by  a  long  series  of  usefm  and  active  services. 

GABRIELLE  DE  BOURBON,  daughter  of  count  de 
Montpensier,  was  married,  in  1485,  to  la  TremouiUe,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Marignano,  1515,  and  she  died  in  1560. 
Some  pubtished  treatises  remain  as  proofs  of  her  great  piety 
and  devotion. 

CLAUDE  D'ANNEBAUT,  of  an  ancient  Norman  fa- 
mily, was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  was  after- 
wards admiral  and  marshal  in  France,  and  died  155^. 

ANTHONY  DE  MONTPEZAT,  a  Frenchman,  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  His  attention  to  Francis  I.,  in 
his  captivity,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France. 
He  died  1544. 

FRANCIS  of  Bourbon,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia,  with 
Francis  I.,  but  escaped.  He  died  1545,  aged  jf5. 
.  LAZARUS  BAlF,  a  native  of  Pins,  near  la  Keche,  was 
employed  by  Francis  I.,  as  embassador  to  Venice,  &c.  He 
wrote  some  incoherent  treatises,  de  re  navaU — de  re  vestiaria ; 
and  died  in  1545. 

OUDART  du  BIEZ,  a  native  of  Artois,  who  served  under 
Francis  I.  His  great  bravery  in  the  field  of  battle  recom- 
mended him  to  the  pubUc  favour.  After  being  disgraced  for 
surrendering  Boulogne,  he  was  restored  to  his  rank,  and 
died  1553. 

PAUL  DE  LA  BARTHE,  lord  of  Thermes,  of  Confe- 
rans,  served  under  Francis  I.  and  his  two  successors.  The 
victory  of  Cerizoles,  in  1544,  was  attributed  to  his  valour,  and 
he  acquired  fresh  glory  at  Saluces  and  Ravel.  He  afterwards 
passed  into  Scotland,  to  invade  the  Engtish  territories,  and  in 
1551,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  headed  the  French 
fi>rces  in  Italy.  His  capture  of  Dunkirk,  and  of  St.  Vemox, 
was  followed  by  his  defeat  at  Gravelines,  in  which  he  was  taken 
priioner.    He  died  at  Paris,  1562,  aged  80. 
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PHILIP  DE  VILLIERS,  de  P  Isle  Adam,  a  descendant  of 
an  ancient  French  family^  was  born  in  1464^  and  erected  grand 
master  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  1521.  In 
the  year  after  his  election,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  re- 
sided, was  invaded  by  300,000  Turks,  against  whom  he  defend- 
ed it  with  such  vigour,  that  sultan  Soliman  came  in  person  to 
superintend  the  attack ;  and  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  in 
which  the  Turks  are  said  to  have  lost  1(X),000  men,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  surrender  it*  Soliman  treated  him  with  great 
respect,  declaring  to  one  of  his  officers,  that  it  was  not  wiUiout 
regret  he  obliged  this  christian  to  leave  his  house  at  his  age. 
Abandoninff  Rhodes  in  1523,  with  fifty  vessels,  his  remaining 
knights,  and  about  4000  of  the  inhabitants,  he  arrived  at  Rome 
dunng  the  papacy  of  Clement  YII.,  who  assigned  to  him  for 
apresent  residence  the  town  of  Viterbo.  In  15^,  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.,  offered  the  island  of  Malta,  which  in  a  general 
chapter  it  was  determined  to  accept.  He  then  went  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  in  1530  received  the  donation  by  letters-patent  of 
Malta,  Gk>zo,  and  Tripoli  in  Barbary.  In  this  year  he  forti- 
fied Malta ;  and  from  that  period,  the  knights  of  St.  John,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  After  a  life  distin- 
guished by  piety,  courage,  and  prudence,  he  died  in  1534,  aged 
70.  Upon  his  tomb  was  inscribed  this  appropriate  eulogy, 
"  here  reposes  virtue,  victorious  over  fortune/* 

JOHN  D'  ESTREES,  grand  master  of  the  artillery  of 
France,  was  bom  in  1486,  of  a  respectable  and  ancient  family. 
He  first  became  page  to  Anne,  queen  of  Brittany,  and  after- 
wards was  employed  by  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  II.  He  was  a 
great  improver  of  the  French  artillery.  On  the  taking  of 
Calais  in  1558,  and  on  several  other  occasions  he  gave  signal 
proofs  of  skill  and  courage.  It  is  said  he  was  the  nrst  gentle- 
man of  Ficardy  who  sanctioned  the  reformed  religion.  Bran- 
tome,  in  his  Capitaines  Francois,  says,  ^*  that  M.  d'  Estrees  was 
one  of  the  worthy  men  of  his  rank  ;  without  offence  to  others, 
and  the  most  intrepid  in  trenches  and  batteries ;  for  he  went  to 
them  holding  up  his  head,  as  if  it  had  been  to  a  hunting  party 
in  the  fields,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  went  on  horse- 
back, mounted  on  a  great  German  hack,  above  twenty  years 
old,  and  as  intrepid  as  his  master ;  for  as  to  carronades  and 
arquebusades  that  were  fired  in  the  trench,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  ever  lowered  their  heads  for  them ;  and  he  showed 
himself  half  the  body  high  above  the  trench,  for  he  was  tall 
and  conspicuous  as  well  as  his  horse.  He  was  the  ablest  man 
in  the  world  in  knowing  the  fittest  spots  for  erecting  a  local 
battery,  and  in  directing  it  best,  accordingly.  He  was  one  of 
the  confidents  that  Mons.  de  Guise  wished  to  have  about  him 
for  making  conquests  and  taking  towns,  as  he  did  at  Calais.  It 
was  he  who  the  first  provided  us  with  those  fine  founderies  of 
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artillery  which  we  make  use  of  to  this  day,  and  even  of  our 
cannon,  which  do  not  fear  bein^  fired  a  hundred  times  one 
after  the  other^  as  I  may  say,  without  bursting,  without  split* 
ting,  without  breaking,  as  he  proved  in  one  before  the  king, 
when  the  first  essay  was  made;  but  we  do  not  choose  to  cram 
them  in  this  manner,  for  we  spare  goodness  as  much  as  we 
can.  Before  this  mode  of  casting,  our  cannon  were  not  near 
so  good,  but  a  hundred  times  more  fragile,  and  requiring  to  be 
very  often  refireshed  with  vinegar,  whic^  occasioned  much 
more  trouble.  He  was  of  a  verv  large  person,  a  fine  and 
venerable  old  man,  with  a  beard  that  reached  down  very  low, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  his  old  comrade  in  war  in  the  days 
of  yore,  which  he  had  all  along  made  his  profession,  and  where 
he  learned  to  be  somewhat  crueL^'  Estrees  died  in  1567,  at 
the  age  of  eigh^-one. 

DIANA  D£  POICTIERS,  Duchesse  de  Valentinois, 
bom  about  1496,  and  died  1566,  so  that  she  must  have 
been  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  when  Henry  IL,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  became  so  deeply  attached  to  her;  and  though 
near  sixty  at  the  death  of  this  prince,  she  had  always  maintain- 
ed her  ascendancy  over  him.  She  married,  in  1541,  Lewis  de 
Breze,  at  that  time  grand  marshal  of  Normandy ;  and  married 
her  daughters  very  advantageously,  the  second  to  the  prince 
de  Sandan.  In  1540,  she  was  made  duchess  de  Valentinois. 
In  1552  she  nursed  the  queen  in  a  dangerous  illness,  notwith- 
standing she  did  not  love  her«  She  preferred  the  interest  of 
the  state  to  the  aggrandizement  of  her  family,  and  she  loved 
the  glory  of  her  king.  Her  charities  were  immense ;  and  every 
man  distinguished  for  genius  was  sure  of  her  support.  Yet, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  she  did  not  make  so 
good  use  of  her  power,  for  she  nersuaded  him  to  break  the 
truce  with  Spain,  which  was  tne  source  of  many  evils  to 
France.  She  had  done  this  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  Guises  no  sooner  saw  the 
event,  than  they  leagued  with  the  queen  Catharine  de  Medi* 
CIS,  to  ruin  Diana,  if  she  would  consent  to  the  marriage  of  her 
niece,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  the  dauphin.  This  was  done, 
and  the  duchess  remained  without  support ;  but  she  lost  not 
her  firmness;  and  on  the  return  of  the  king,  he  promised  to 
inform  her  of  all  the  plots  of  her  enemies.  But  he  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  a  tournament,  1558,  when  he  wore  her 
colours,  black  and  white,  for  it  was  then  the  custom  for  widows 
always  to  remain  in  mourning.  Catharine  sent  her  an  order  to 
deliver  up  the  royal  jewels,  and  retire  to  one  of  her  castles* 
*'  Is  the  lung  dead  ?"  said  she.  "  No,  madam,  but  he  cannot 
live  till  niffht.*'  *'  Well  then,"  said  she,  "  I  have  as  yet  no 
master.  And  when  he  shall  be  no  more  I  fear  them  not. 
Should  I  be  so  imfortunate  aa  to  survive  him  for  any  length  of 
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time,  I  shall  be  too  wretcLed  to  be  sensible  of  their  malice/' 
Catharine,  however,  was  persuaded  not  to  persecute  the 
duchess,  who  in  gratitude  made  her  a  present  of  a  superb  man- 
sion, situated  among  the  lands  belonging  to  the  queen's  dowry ; 
and  Catharine,  in  return,  gave  her  another.  Diana  retu'ed  to 
Anet,  but  was  recalled,  in  1561,  by  Catharine,  to  detach  the 
constable  from  his  nephews,  the  Chatillons  ;  which  service  she 
performed,  as  she  had  the  greatest  influence  over  his  mind. 
She  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was 
tall,  had  very  black  curling  hair,  and  a  white  skin,  beautiftd 
teeth,  a  fine  form,  and  a  noble  mien. 

"  Six  months  before  her  death,"  says  Brantome,  "  I  saw  her 
so  handsome,  that  no  heart  of  adamant  would  have  been  in- 
sensible of  her  charms,  though  she  had  some  time  before  broke 
one  of  her  legs  upon  the  paved  stones  of  Orleans.  She  had 
been  riding  on  horseback,  and  kept  her  seat  as  dextrously  and 
well  as  she  had  ever  done.  One  would  have  expected,  that  the 
pain  of  such  an  accident,  would  have  made  some  alteration  at 
least  in  her  lovely  face :  but  this  was  not  the  case ;  she  was  as 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  handsome,  in  every  respect,  as  she  had 
always  been."  She  was  the  only  mistress,  I  beBeve,  whose  me- 
dal was  struck.  "  M.  Pierre,"  saysTEtoile,  "  sent  me  the  model 
of  the  duchess  de  Yalentinois,  struck  in  copper ;  on  one  side 
is  her  effigy,  with  this  inscription,  Diana^  Dux  Valentinorum 
clarissima  ;  and  on  the  reverse.  Omnium  Victorum  mci,  I  have 
conquered  the  conqueror  of  aU.  I  believe  it  was  the  city  of 
Lyons,  where  this  duchess  was  much  beloved,  that  caused  this 
medal  to  be  struck,  and  that  the  inscription  applied  to  Henry 
II.,  who  had  another  medal  struck  in  155S,  where  she  is  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  Diana,  with  these  words,  Nomen  ad 
Astra.  The  Henry  and  Diana  with  crescents,  that  is  to  say, 
the  H.*s  and  D.'s,  which  were  cyphered  in  the  Louvre,  are  still 
greater  proofs  of  the  passion  of  this  prince."  She  told  Henry 
II.,  who  wished  to  acknowledge  a  daughter  he  had  bv  her,  **1 
was  bom  of  a  family,  the  old  counts  of  Foictiers,  which  entitled 
me  to  have  had  legitimate  children  by  you ;  I  have  been  your 
mistress,  because  I  loved  you ;  but  I  will  not  sufiTer  any  arrfet  to 
declare  me  so."  She  was  fond  of  exercise,  and  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted health. 

ANTHONY  DUPRAT,  an  eminent  French  statesmen,  and 
cardinal,  descended  of  a  noble  family  of  Issoires,  in  Auvergne. 
He  became  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  chancel- 
lor of  France,  in  which  situations  he  increased  the  public  bur- 
thens, and  advised  Francis  I.  to  settle  the  concordat,  bv  which 
the  pope  bestowed  on  the  king  the  nomination  to  bishoprics, 
while  tne  latter  granted  to  his  holiness  the  annats  of  the  great 
benefices.  Duprat,  on  entering  into  orders,  rose  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Sens,  and  the  rank  of  cardinal.  It  is  asserted,  that 
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the  fortune  and  &me  of  Duprat,  was  occadoned  by  a  singular 
and  daring  adventure.  Observing  that  his  pupil,  me  count  de 
Angouleme,  was  affected  with  the  charms  of  Mary,  sister  of 
Henry  V III.,  king  of  England,  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of 
the  infirm  Louis  XIL;  and  discovering  that  the  queen  had 
made  an  appointment  with  the  young  prince,  who  approached 
her  during  the  night,  by  a  b&ck  staircase ;  just  at  the  moment 
he  was  entering  Mary*s  apartment,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by 
a  stout  man,  who  carried  him  off  confounded  and  speechless. 
This  man  was  Duprat,  who  immediately  made  himself  known 
to  the  prince.  "  What  l"  said  he  sharply,  "  You  want  to  give 
yourseff  a  master!  and  you  are  going  to  sacrifice  a  throne  to 
the  pleasure  of  a  moment !"  The  count  received  the  lesson  in 
good  temper;  and  presently  after,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 

fave  Duprat  proofs  of  his  gratitude.  Duprat  died  July  9, 
535,  corroded  by  remorse,  and  consumed  by  diseases.  In  ail  he 
did,  he  sought  his  own  interests,  to  them  he  sacrificed  all  other 
things.  He  severed  the  interests  of  the  king  firom  the  welfare 
of  the  public,  and  promoted  animosities  between  the  council 
and  the  king.  His  exit  excited  no  regret  from  his  slavish  ad- 
herents. He  built,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  the  haU  still 
called  the  Legate's  Hall.  *'  It  would  have  been  much  larger,*' 
said  the  king,  *'  if  it  could  contain  all  the  poor  he  has  made.*' 


BURGUNDY. 

CHARLES,  duke  of  Burgundy,  sumamed  the  Bold  and  the 
Rash,  the  son  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  by 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1433.  The  people 
of  Liege  having  revolted^  Charles  marched  an  army  against 
them,  and  severely  chastised  the  town  of  Dinant,  putting  to 
death  all  the  adult  males,  after  plundering  and  burning  the 
place.  In  1467,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom,  at  that  time  comprising  all  the  rich  and  populous 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  Burgundy  proper.  He 
was  therefore  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  age ;  and 
might  have  Kved  in  honour  and  prosperity,  had  he  not  been 
hurried  by  ambition,  and  the  natural  violence  of  his  temper,  to 
dangerous  and  unjust  attacks  on  his  neighbours.  Hb  rival 
Lewis  XI.,  who  was  of  a  very  different  disposition,  was  conti- 
nually intriguing  against  him,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  mis- 
takes. At  first,  however,  success  attended  most  of  the  enter- 
prises of  Charles.  In  a  second  revolt  of  the  Liegeois  he  gave 
them  an  entire  defeat  at  St.  Tron,  and  reduced  them  to  a  state 
of  complete  hmniUation.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  them 
£rom  meditating  a  new  rebellion,  to  which  they  were  secretly 
solicited  by  Lewis.    That  prince,  politic  and  suspicious  as  he 
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wasy  thinking  his  plans  undiscovered,  consented  to  an  interview 
with  Charles  at  Peronne,  a  town  belonging  to  the  latter.  But 
Charles,  who  had  detected  his  correspondence  with  the  Lie- 
geois,  detained  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  not  only  obliged  him  to 
renounce  all  treaties  with  them,  and  agree  to  such  terms  of  peace 
as  he  dictated,  but  caused  him  to  join  in  a  campaign  against 
Liege,  and  to  witness  the  utter  ruin  of  that  city.  Lewis,  on  re- 
mining  his  liberty,  renewed  the  war  with  Charles,  and  took 
nrom  him  Amiens  and  St.  Quentin ;  and  there  was  no  kind  of 
ill  office  which  these  two  neighbours  did  not  practise  against 
each  other,  either  openly  or  secretly.  The  constable  St.  Pol, 
who  acted  a  double  part  between  the  two,  and  inflamed  their 
mutual  enmity,  fell  at  length  a  sacrifice  to  the  suspicions  of  both. 
When  openly  attacked  by  Lewis,  he  took  refiige  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  trusting  to  a  safe  conduct  sent  him  by  that  prince ; 
but  a  bargain  was  already  made,  by  which  the  duke  was  to  give 
up  the  constable  for  the  towns  of  Ham,  Bohain,  and  St.  Quen- 
tin ;  and  Charles  did  not  scruple  for  such  an  advantage  to  vio- 
late his  faith,  and  fix  a  perpetual  stain  on  his  memory.  He  fur- 
ther augmented  his  territories  by  seizing  the  duchy  of  Guelder- 
land,  and  the  county  of  Zutphen ;  and  extending  his  ambitious 
views  into  Germany,  he  laid  siege  to  Nays  on  the  Rhine,  which 
the  troops  of  the  empire  at  length  obliged  him  to  raise.  For 
the  purpose  of  joining  Burgundy  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  pro- 
jected an  invasion  of  Lorraine,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  league 
against  him  between  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Austria,  and 
the  Swiss,  that  ended  in  his  destruction.  Switzerland  was  at 
that  time  so  poor,  that  its  deputies  represented  to  Charles,  that 
all  he  could  conquer  from  them  would  not  be  worth  the  spurs 
and  bits  of  his  cavalry.  In  1476,  however,  leaving  Lorraine, 
where  he  had  reduced  Nanci  and  other  places,  Charles  laid 
siege  to  Grandson,  a  town  which  the  Swiss  had  taken  in  Pais  de 
Vaud,  and  obliged  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  cruelly  put 
to  death  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  almost  eight  hundred  men ; 
and  then,  with  a  well  appointed  army,  proceeded  against  the 
Swiss,  who  had  assembled  in  no  great  numbers  at  the  entrance 
of  their  mountains.  His  vanguard,  moving  to  attack,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  panic,  and  bv  retreating  occasioned  the 
rout  of  the  whole  army,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  artillery,  and 
camp  equipage.  Such  was  the  simplicity  of  the  Swiss,  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  booty  they  acquired.  Pieces  of 
silver  plate  were  sold  by  the  captors  for  pewter ;  and  the  duke's 
great  diamond,  one  of  the  finest  in  Christendom,  was  ofiered  to 
a  priest  for  a  florin.  To  repair  his  loss,  Charles  speedily  col- 
lected another  powerful  army,  with  which  he  engaged  the  Swiss 
and  their  German  alties,  near  Morat,  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 
He  was  again  signally  defeated.  This  event,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  Switzerland,  was  commemorated  by 
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a  charnel-house  at  Morat^  in  which  the  bones  of  the  slain  were 
deposited,  with  an  inscription  importing  that  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  having  invaded  the  country  with  a  midhity 
force,  left  belund  him  this  monument  of  his  exploits.  The  effect 
of  these  disasters  on  his  spirits  was  such,  that  he  passed  some 
weeks  in  a  sullen  retirement  The  duke  of  Lorraine  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  recovering  several  places ;  and^at  length  took 
the  capital,  Nanci.  This  roused  Charles  from*  his  lethargy ; 
he  assembled  his  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Nanci  in  the  midst  of 
winter.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his 
German  auxiliaries,  formed  an  army  to  protect  it.  Charles, 
whose  force  was  inadequate  to  the  attempt,  and  who  was  fur- 
ther weakened  by  the  desertion  of  one  of  his  confidential  of- 
ficers, the  count  Campobasso,  a  Neapolitan,  was  in  vain  advised 
to  retire.  He  obstinately  persisted  in  continuing  before  Nanci, 
where,  on  January  6,  1477,  he  was  attacked  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  his  troops  defeated,  and  himself  slain  and  stript  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  turbulent  and  ob- 
stinate prince,  whose  whole  career  was  spent  in  inflicting  evils 
on  hb  subjects  and  neighbours,  which  at  length  recoiled  with 
double  force  on  his  own  head.  He  was  four  times  married, 
once  to  Margaret  of  York,  sister  to  Edward  IV .,  which  united 
him  in  interest  with  that  king  and  his  house.  He  left  by  his 
last  wife,  a  sole  heiress,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who,  aft«r  having 
been  addressed  by  a  number  of  princes,  at  length  conveyed  her 
rich  inheritance  to  the  house  of  Austria,  by  her  marriage  with 
the  archduke  Maximilian. 

MARGARET,  of  York,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  married 
Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.  She  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Henrv  VII.  to  the  throne  of  England. 

SAPPHIRA,  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Gueldres, 
equally  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtue.  Rhin- 
sauld,  a  German  officer,  and  governor  of  the  town  of  Gueldres, 
became  enamoured  of  her ;  and  not  being  able  to  secure  her 
either  by  promises  or  presents,  he  imprisoned  her  husband, 
pretending  that  he  kept  up  a  traitorous  correspondence  with 
the  enemies  of  the  state.  Sapphira  yielded  to  the  passion  of 
the  governor,  to  release  her  husband  from  chains ;  but  private 
orders  had  already  been  given  to  put  him  to  death.  His  un- 
happy widow,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  complained  to  Charles 
duke  of  Burgundy.  He  ordered  Khinsauld  to  marry  her,  and 
to  make  over  to  her  all  his  possessions.  As  soon  as  the  deed 
was  signed,  and  the  marriage  over,  Charles  commanded  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  Thus  the  children  of  a  wife  whom  he  had  se- 
duced, and  of  a  husband  whom  he  had  murdered,  became  law- 
ful heirs  to  all  his  wealth. 
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SAVOY. 

AMADEUS  IX.,  count  of  Savoy,  was  sumamed  the  "  Hap- 
py/' on  account  of  his  virtue  and  piety,  his  readiness  to  forgive 
those  who  offended,  his  love  of  justice,  and  his  study  to  pro- 
mote die  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  succeeded  Lewis  in 
1464,  and  though  his  bodily  mfirmities  prevented  his  engaging 
in  any  great  exploits,  he  acquired  and  maintamed  a  very  exem- 
plary character.  ^  He  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the  bene- 
volence of  his  disposition.  Being  once  asked  by  a  courtier, 
whether  he  kept  hounds  ?  he  pointed  to  a  great  number  of  poor 
people,  who  were  seated  at  tables,  eating  and  drinking,  and  re- 
plied«  *'  Those  are  my  hounds,  with  ^om  I  go  in  chace  of 
heaven  r*  When  he  was  told  that  his  alms  would  exhaust  his 
revenues;  ^*  Take  the  collar  of  my  order,"  he  said,  '*  sell  it  and 
relieve  my  people."  He  married  Tolando  of  France,  who  con- 
curred with  him  in  all  his  good  deeds.  His  death,  in  147^,  at 
the  age  of  37,  and  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  was  universally 
regretted. 

SWITZERLAND. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  DE  FLUE,  a  very  distinguished  patriot 
of  Switzerland,  was  bom  at  Saxelen  in  1417.  Descended  from 
an  ancient  familv,  he  signalized  himself  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, and  particularly  during  the  war  which  the  Swiss  supported^ 
against  Sigismund  archdi^e  of  Austria.  He  was  no  less  re-* 
markable  for  humanitv  and  valour.  To  his  countrymen,  when  they 
were  preparing  to  pillage  and  bum  the  convent  of  St.  Marga- 
ret, near  Diessenhosen,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  God  grant  you  vic- 
tory over  your  enemies,  use  it  with  moderation,  and  spare  those 
edifices  which  are  consecrated  to  him.*'  This  remonstrance 
was  effectual,  and  preserved  the  convent  from  destmction.  To 
the  most  excellent  qualities  of  the  heart  and  understanding,  to 
great  political  sagacity,  he  added  the  exterior  graces  of  figure, 
dignity  of  character,  and  the  most  winning  affability.  Raised 
by  his  coimtrymen  to  high  employments  in  the  state,  he  re- 
peatedly declined  the  office  of  landamman  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  because  he  disapproved  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ing party.  At  length,  hurried  away  by  his  detestation  of  evil, 
and  a  zeal  for  monkish  devotion,  he  quitted  his  family  in  the 
50th  year  of  his  age,  and  retiring  from  the  world  in  a  fit  of 
gloomy  superstition,  tumed  hermit.  The  place  of  his  retreat 
was  Ilanft,  a  few  miles  from  Saxelen,  where  he  built  an  hermit- 
age, and  a  small  chapel,  and  practised  all  the  severities  requir- 
ed by  that  austere  mode  of  Hfe  with  the  strictest  observance. 
But  though  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  the  flame  of  patriot- 
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ism  was  not  extinct^  but  he  was  tifie  happy  instrument  of  rescu* 
ii^  Switzerland  from  the  impending  horrors  of  civil  discord* 
When  a  quarrel  took  place  among  the  cantons,  and  the  deputies 
assembled}  in  148 1,  at  Stantz,  in  order  to  compromise  the  dif- 
ference,  De  Flue  quitted^ his  hermitage,  and  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age,  travelled  during  the  night,  and  arrived  at  Stantz  on 
the  very  morning  when  the  deputies,  having  failed  to  terminate 
their  dispute  amicably,  were  preparing  for  their  departure.  He 
conjured  them  to  remain;  and,  having  by  his  mediation  sue* 
ceeded  in  composing  the  public  dissensions,  returned  to  his  her- 
mitage, where  he  died,  m  1487,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
regretted  and  esteemed  by  all  Switzerland.  Such  a  general 
opinion  of  his  extreme  piety  prevailed  among  his  contempora- 
ries, that  the  bigotry  of  those  times  ascribed  to  him  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  common  wants  of  human  nature.  The  following 
epitaph  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb :  '^  Nicholas  de  Flue  quitted 
his  wife  and  children  to  go  into  the  desert ;  he  served  God 
nineteen  years  and  a  half  without  taking  any  sustenance.  H^ 
died  in  1487," 


ITALY. 

BARTHOLOMEW  COLLEONE,  an  Italian  adventurer, 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Bergamo,  in  1400.  When  young 
in  years  he  escaped,  by  the  contrivance  of  his  mother,  from 
the  castle  of  Trezzo,  where  their  cousins  had  confined  them, 
who  aimed  at  being  sole  lords  of  their  seigniory,  and  who  had 
murdered  Bartholomew's  father  and  \mcle.  He  took  refuge 
with  the  lord  of  Crema;  and  as  the  youth  grew  up,  he  became 

J  age  to  Arcello  the  tyrant,  or  lord,  of  Placentia,  who  instructed 
im  in  military  tactics.  He  was  distinguished  as  well  for  cou- 
rage 33  for  bodily  strength  and  agility.  When  in  complete 
armour,  he  could  outrun  the  lightest  footmen ;  and  without 
arms  he  could  overtake  a  horseman  on  the  gallop.  He  pre- 
served this  extraordinary  vigour  to  a  great  age.  He  first 
'  served  under  Braccio  de  Montone^  and  then  entered  into  the 
service  of  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  and  that  queen  was  greatly 
indebted  to  his  vdour  for  the  recovery  of  her  dominions.  He 
commanded  the  Venetians  in  the  war  with  Philip  Visconti, 
duke  of  Milan.  He  rendered  several  important  services  to  the 
republic,  particularly  in  destroying  the  army  of  Nicholas  Pic- 
cinino,  which  he  effected  by  conveying  a  fleet  into  the  lake  of 
Garda,  across  the  mountain  of  Torboli.  On  the  concluding 
of  peace,  he  was  nobly  recompensed,  but  quarrelling  with  the 
Venetian  proveditor,  he  went  over,  in  1445,  with  a  body  of 
1500  horse,  to  the  party  of  Philip  Visconti,  and  after  his  death 
continued  to  serve  Francis  Sforza,  for  whom  he  gained  th^ 
VOL.  IV.  F 
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battle  of  Fraacatai  over  the  French.  He  again  entered  into 
the  Venetian  service,  and  again,  upon  a  dispute,  left  it,  and 
engaged  with  Sforza,  now  become  tneir  bitter  enemy,  and  vic- 
tory seemed  to  change  sides  as  he  did.  The  Venetians,  at 
length,  determined  durably  to  fix  him ;  and  they  made  him 
generalissimo.  During  nearly  twenty  years,  in  which  he  held 
this  high  office,  he  was  the  terror  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Ve- 
netians. Many  sovereigns  and  states  made  him  the  most  mag- 
nificent offers  to  drawhim  over  to  their  service,  but  in  vain ; 
the  Venetians  found  means  to  secure  his  attachment  by  liberal 
emoluments,  and  every  mark  of  esteem  and  confidence.  Such 
was  his  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  a  holy  league  against  the  TurKs,  for  which  Paul  II.  pub- 
lished a  bull  m  14^,  but  which  was  rendered  abortive  by  the 
death  of  that  pontiff*.  CoUeone  principally  resided  at  the 
castle  of  Malpaga,  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  and  no  prince 
or  person  of  emmence,  who  traveued  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, neglected  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  was  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture, and  loved  to  entertain  men  of  learning,  to  whose  disputes 
he  listened  with  pleasure.  He  amassed  vast  wealth,  the  great- 
est part  of  which  he  left  to  pubtic  purposes,  having  no  direct 
heirs,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  his  collateral  relations.  He 
died  in  1475,  at  his  castle  of  Malpaga;  and  the  Venetians  ho- 
noured his  memory  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  gilt  bronze,  of 
excellent  workmanship,  erected  in  the  scmare  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  and  bearing  this  inscription :  "  Bartholomeo  Coleono 
Bergomensi,  ob  militare  imperium  optime  gestum.  Senatus 
consultus  Joanne  Mauro  et  Marino  Venerio  curatoribus,  A.  S. 
1495."  It  is  said  that  Colleone  left  as  his  dying  advice  to  the 
Venetians,  that  they  should  never  entrust  so  much  power  to 
another  general,  which  they  carefidly  observed.  After  his 
death  4000  of  his  soldiers  refused  to  obey  any  other  com 
mander,  and  served  for  fifteen  years  without  a  leader,  prac- 
tising_the  discipline  he  taught  them. 

RENATUS  ACCIAIOLI,  descended  from  a  noble  family 
of  Florence,  atchieved  the  conquest  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  a 

Eart  of  Boeotia.  Having  no  male  issue  by  Eubois,  his  wife, 
e  bequeathed  Athens  to  the  Venetians,  Corinth  to  Theodo- 
sius  Palaeologus,  who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter,  and  he 
gave  Boeotia  to  Anthony,  his  natural  son,  who  also  made  him- 
self master  of  Athens ;  but  it  was  taken  from  his  successors  in 
1455,  by  Mahomet  II. 

FRANCIS  SFORZA,  the  son  of  James  Sforza,  bv  Lucia, 
Trezana,  was  bom  in  140]^  and  trained  up  by  his  father  to 
the  profession  of  arms.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Braccio,  who  msputed  with  him  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  Atemo.  In  this  action  nis  father  was  drowned, 
«|id  Francis,  though  illegitimate,  succeeded  him.    He  fought 
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successiuily  agdnst  the  Spaniards,  and  contributed  a  great 
deal  both  towards  raising  tne  siege  of  Naples,  and  to  the  vic-^ 
tory  which  was  gained  over  the  troops  of  Braccio  near  Aquila, 
in  1425,  where  that  general  was  killed.  After  the  death  of 
^ueen  Joan,  in  1435,  he  espoused  the  interests  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  to  whom  she  had  left  her  crown,  and  by  his  courage 
and  abilities  ably  supported  that  unfortunate  prince.  He  made 
himself  master  of  several  places  in  Ancona,  from  which  he  was 
driven  by  pope  Eugenius  IV.,  vrho  defeated  and  excommuni- 
cated him ;  but  he  soon  re-established  his  affairs  by  a  victory. 
Mis  reputation  was  now  so  great,  that  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Florentines,  chose  him  for  their  general  against  the 
duke  of  Milan.  ^  Sforza  had  already  conducted  Venetian  ar- 
ikiies  against  that  prince,  though  he  had  espoused  his  daughter. 
The  duke  djdng  in  1447,  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  invited 
Sforza,  his  son-in-law,  to  lead  them  against  that  duke.  But, 
after  some  exertions  in  their  favour,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
themselves,  laid  siege  to  Milan,  and  obliged  them  to  receive 
him  as  duke,  notwithstanding  the  rights  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  son  of  Valentine  Milan.  In  1464,  Lewis  XI., 
who  hated  Orleans,  gave  up  to  Sforza  the  rights  which  the 
crown  of  France  had  over  Genoa,  and  even  put  into  his  hands 
Savona,  a  town  belonging  to  that  republic.  The  duke  of  Mi* 
Ian  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Genoa.  He  died  in 
1466,  with  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  was  willing  to  sell  his 
blood  to  the  best  purchaser,  and  who  was  not  too  scrupulous 
an  observer  of  his  word.  His  second  wife  was  Blanche  Maria, 
natural  daughter  of  Philip  Marie,  duke  of  Milan.  She  bore 
him  Galeas  Marie,  and  Ludovic  Marie,  dukes  of  Milan ;  Phi- 
lip Marie,  count  of  Pavia,  Sforza  Marie,  duke  of  3ari,  Asca- 
nius  Marie,  bishop  of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  and  a  cardinal. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Lewis  XII.,  and  con- 
fined for  some  time  in  the  tower  of  Bourges.  He  was  a  cun- 
ning man,  and  deceived  cardinal  d'Amboise  when  that  prelate 
aspired  at  the  papacy.  His  daughters  were  Hippolyta,  mar- 
ried to  Alphonso,  king  of  Arragon,  afterwards  king  of  Naples, 
and  Elizabeth,  married  to  VTilliam,  marquis  of  Montferrat. 
He  had  also  several  natural  children. 

GALEAS  MARIE  SFORZA,  son  of  Francis,  succeeded 
his  father  as  duke  of  Milan ;  but  his  debaucheries  caused  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  he  was  assassinated  ten  years  after,  iii 
1476.  His  son,  John  Galeas  Marie,  was  for  a  little  time  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  but  the  government  was  seized 
by  his  uncle,  Ludovic  Marie,  a  monster  of  iniquity ;  who,  by 
slow  poison,  cut  him  off  in  1494. 

ISABELLA  of  ARRAGON,  daughter  of  Alphonso,  duke 
of  Calabria,  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples.  In  1489 
she  was  married  to  John  Galeazzo  Sforza,  then  but  young. 
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under  the  guardianship  of  his  unclcj  Lewis  Sforza,  who  on 
seeing  Isabella  conceived  a  passion  for  her.  The  lovers  having 
been  married  only  by  proxy^  Lewis  contrived  to  keep  them 
asunder,  and  declared  nis  passion  to  Isabella,  but  was  repulsed 
by  her,  and  she  exhorted  ner  husband  to  shake  off  his  uncle's 
yoke.  Lewis's  love  turned  into  hatred,  and  he  married  Al« 
phonsina,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  woman  of  an 
ambitious  and  intriguing  spirit,  and  by  theu-  contrivance  John 
Galeazzo  was  poisoned.  Lewis  then  assumed  the  sovereign 
power,  and  Isabella  fled  for  refuse  to  Naples,  which  was  soon 
after  taken  by  the  French,  and  she  had  to  lament  the  loss  of 
all  her  family.  She  then  retired  to  a  small  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  which  had  been  assigned  her  for  a  dower,  and 
died  in  1524.  She  left  a  daughter,  who  married  Sigismund, 
king  of  Poland. 

CATHERINE  SFORZA,  natural  daughter  of  Galeas 
Marie,  was  a  celebrated  heroine.  She  married  Riario,  prince 
of  Forli,  who  was  assassinated  by  Francis  Ursus,  who  had  re- 
volted against  her  husband.  Falling  with  her  children  into 
the  han£  of  the  enemy,  ""she  escaped  to  Rimini,  still  attached 
to  her  person,  and  defended  it  with  such  bravery  against  her 
enemies,  who  threatened  to  put  to  death  her  children  if  she 
did  not  surrender,  that  at  last  she  restored  herself  to  sovereign 
power.  She  afterwards  married  John  de  Medicis,  and  again 
m  1500,  defended  ForK  against  the  dul^e  of  Valentinois. 
When  obliged  to  surrender,  she  was  confined  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  but  soon  after  was  liberated.  She  died  soon 
aftier. 

FRANCIS  MINUTOLI,  nephew  to  the  bbhop,  did  such 
signal  services  to  the  republic  of  Pisa,  that  he  was  admitted 
]|ito  the  number  of  its  noble  families  in  the  year  1496. 

BONA,  an  Italian  peasant,  in  the  Valteline.  While  this 
young  woman  was  tending  her  sheep,  she  was  met  by  Peter 
iBrunora,  a  Parmesan  officer  of  note,  who,  remarking  her  vi- 
vacity and  noble  mien,  took  her  with  him  as  his  mistress.  He 
delighted  to  be  accompanied  by  her  to  the  chase,  and  all  manly 
4iversions.  She  went  with  him  to  serve  the  great  Sforza 
against  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples,  his  first  master.  He  after- 
wards entered  a^ain  into  the  service  of  the  latter;  but,  being 
one  of  those  rovmg  spirits  by  which  the  age  of  chivalry  is  cha- 
racterized, he  sought  again  to  return  to  Siorza,  was  discovered 
in  the  attempt,  and  sent  to  prison.  Resolute  to  deliver  him. 
Bona  engaged  the  princes  of  Italy,  the  king  of  France,  the 
duke  of  fiurffundy,  and  the  Venetians,  to  give  her  letters  to 
Alphonso,  soliciting  his  freedom.  At  such  solicitations  he  was 
obliged  to  grant  hun  his  liberty,  which  he  not  only  obtained 
through  the  means  of  Bona,  but  the  command  of  the  Venetian 
^ops,  with  20,000  ducats. 

Considering  the  obligations  she  had  conferred  upon  him»  * 
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Bninora  married  her^  and  she  ever  afterwards  combated  mth 
him.  She  learned  the  art  of  war  to  perfection,  which  appeared 
on  many  occasions,  where  she  displayed  equal  valour  and  pru- 
dence. In  fact,  the  Venetians  confided  jointly  to  this  heroic 
pair  the  defence  of  Negropont  against  the  Turks,  who  were 
kept  ouiet  by  the  fame  of  their  valour.  On  the  death  of  Bni- 
nora, bona,  returning  to  Venice,  died  on  the  way,  leaving  two 
children,  in  1466. 

JANE  HACHETTE,  a  heroine  of  Beauvais,  in  Picardy, 
who  headed  a  body  of  women  in  an  assault  against  the  Bour- 
guignons,  who  besieged  her  native  place  in  1472.  They  re- 
pulsed the  enemy,  took  the  colours  n^om  the  hand  of  a  soldier, 
who  was  about  to  plant  them  on  the  walls,  and  threw  him  head- 
long from  it.  In  commemoration  of  this  action,  an  annual  pro- 
cession takes  place  at  Beauvais  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  which 
the  women  march  at  the  head  of  the  men. 

AUNERY  D'AMBOISE,  brother  to  the  cardinal,  was  fa- 
mous  for  the  naval  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  in  1510.    He  died  in  his  78th  year,  in  1513. 

BERNARDO  RUCELLAI,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Florence,  in  1449.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  married 
Nannina,  daughter  of  Piero,  and  sister  of  the  illustrious  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  which  gave  him  great  influence,  and  raised 
him  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  republic.  In  1480  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  gonfalonier  of  iustice ;  and  four  years 
afterwards  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  state  of  Genoa.  In 
1484  he  was  deputed,  in  the  same  quali^,  to  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Naples,  and  afi;erwards  to  Charles  Vll.,  king  of  France. 
With  his  public  employments  he  joined  that  cultivation  of  po* 
lite  literature,  whicn  was  frequent  among  the  Florentines  in 
the  age  of  the  Medici.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Marsiglio  Ficino,  of  whose  academy  he  was  at  first  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments,  and  afterwards  the  firmest  support  After 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  he  was  the  munificent  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Platonic  academy,  for  the  use  of  which  he  erected 
a  sumptuous  edifice,  with  fine  gardens  and  groves,  furnished 
with  monuments  of  antiquity,  serving  as  well  for  ornament  as 
instruction.  In  the  revolutions  which  followed  the  subversion 
of  the  Medici  interest,  Rucellai  incurred  the  charges  of  ambi- 
tion and  inconstancy,  by  favouring  sometimes  one  narty  and 
sometimes  another ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  nis  crime, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Florentine  historians  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, was  "  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  which  he  preferred  to 
the  claims  of  kindred,  and  the  expectations  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement/' On  the  accession  of  Leo  X.,  he  declined  the 
office  which  his  countrymen  would  have  conferred  upon  him, 
of  going  as  public  orator  to  congratulate  the  pontiff,  foresee* 
ing,  probably,  in  his  elevation,  the  ruin  of  the  liberties  of  Flo- 
rence.   He  died  in  1514,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
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Maria  Noyella,  the  front  of  which,  hegun  by  his  father,  was 
finished  by  him  with  great  magnificence.  His  works  are,  1, 
De  Urbe  Romana.  2.  De  Bello  Pisano.  3.  De  Bello  Ita- 
lico.^  4.  De  Magistratibus  Romanis*  5.  Trionfo  della  Ca- 
lunnia.    This  last  is  a  poem. 

JAMES  PAZZI,  a  banker  of  Florence.  He  headed  the 
faction  which  opposed  the  Medici,  and  conspired  to  cut  off 
the  two  brothers,  Julian  and  Laurent,  and  to  seize  upon  the 
sovereim  power.  The  elevation  of  the  host,  in  1478,  was  the 
siffnal  lor  this  murderous  action,  and  at  the  moment  of  this 
solemn  ceremony,  Julian  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  bro- 
ther of  Pazzi,  but  Laurent  escaped  with  a  slight  wound.  The 
popularity  of  the  Medicis,  and  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  armed 
the  people  in  their  favour,  and  the  conspirators  were  seized, 
and  pumshed  with  death.  The  house  of  Fazzi  was  afterwards 
alliea  to  the  Medici's  by  marriage. 

GIANFRANCESCO  PICO,  prince  of  Mirandolo,  nephew 
of  Giovanni  Pico,  being  son  of  hb  brother  Galeotto,  was  bom 
in  1470.  He  studied  at  Ferrara,  and  manifested  an  early  at<* 
tachment  to  literature.  After  his  father's  death,  he  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Mirandola,  an  elevation  which  proved 
the  source  of  many  troubles.  His  brother  Lodovico,  wno  had 
married  a  daughter  of  general  Trivulzio,  was  his  rival,  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  third  brother,  he  expelled  Gianfranoesco  in 
1502.  Pope  Julius  IL  restored  him  in  1511,  but  he  was  agiun 
dethroned;  and,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1533,  Galeotto.  ne* 
phew  of  Lodovico,  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  surprised  Mi"> 
randola,  and  entering  the  chamber  of  Gianfrancesco,  put  him 
i^nd  one  of  his  sons  to  death,  and  then  imprisoned  his  wife  and 
younger  son.  He  was  probably  much  better  fitted  for  a  pri- 
vate than  a  public  station.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  changes  of 
fortune,  reli^jion  and  letters  were  his  chief  solace.  He  was  in 
habits  of  correspondence  with  all  the  eminent  literary  charao- 
tei(s  of  his  time,  many  of  whom  held  him  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. He  wrote  many  works,  but  that  by  which  he  is  most 
celebrated  is  a  life  of  his  uncle,  containing  much  curious  infor-* 
mation  respecting  that  extraordinary  man.  He  also  composed 
a  life  and  apology  of  the  famous  Savonarola. 

ALBERTO  PIO,  prince  of  Carpi,  son  of  Leonello,  lord  of 
Carpi,  by  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Pico  of  Miran- 
dola, was  boi*n  about  the  year  1475,  and  first  studied  in  the 
university  of  Ferrara,  under  Pomponazzo.  He  piursued  his 
studies  with  great  ardour  at  Carpi,  whither  he  had  invited 
several  learned  men,  among  whom  he  distinguished  Aldo  Ma^- 
nuzio  as  his  particular  instructor.  After  nis  lather's  death, 
he,  with  his  brother  Leonello,  had  a  common  dominion  in  the 
territories  of  Carpi,  with  Giberto  and  other  sons  of  Marco» 
another  branch  of  the  same  family.  This  divided  authority 
produced  dissensions,  which,  1494  to  1500,  occasioned  a  bloody 
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civil  war.  After  a  time  Alberto  connected  himself  with  the 
French  party,  and  in  1510  he  visited  the  court  of  Lewis  XII., 
and  was  dispatched  by  him  on  a  mission  to  pope  Julius  II.,  and 
some  circumstances  now  occurred  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
it  was  his  interest  to  quit  the  French  party,  and  to  join  that  of 
the  Imperial,  the  latter  being  the  stronger  in  Italy,  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  was  the  motive  by  which  he  was  govern- 
ed in  his  political  alliances.  He  resided  a  long  time  at  Rome 
as  the  emperor's  ambassador  at  the  papal  court,  and  was  sin- 
gularly esteemed  by  Leo  X.,  who  conferred  upon  him  several 
castles  in  Romagna.  In  the  subsequent  wars  his  principality 
was  frequently  taken  by  different  parties,  and  Alberto  was 
possessed  and  dispossessed  of  the  sovereignty.  He  again  adopt- 
ed the  French  interest,  which  occasioned  the  final  loss  of  Carpi, 
that  was  transferred  by  Charles  V.,  to  Alfonso,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara.  He  was  at  Rome  during  its  sack  in  that  year ;  and  took 
refiige  with  Clement  VII.,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Being 
afterwards  delegated  by  the  pontiff  to  Francis  king  of  France, 
he  was  very  handsomely  reeeived  by  that  monarch,  and  died  at 
his  court  in  1531,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  his  Hfe,  and  his  various  poUtical  occupa- 
tions, Alberto  did  not  cease  the  cultivation  of  letters,  he  was  a 
zealous  adherent  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  gave  all  the  opposi- 
tion in  his  power  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  At  this 
time  Erasmus  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world,  and 
Alberto  spoke  pretty  freely  of  the  tendency  of  his  various  pub- 
lications, and  what  he  said  was  reported  with  much  aggravation 
to  that  celebrated  man.  In  consequence  he  wrote,  in  October 
lS26f  a  letter  to  Alberto,  acquaintmg  him  in  a  fHendly  mariner 
with  what  he  had  heard,  and  subjoining  a  short  defence  of 
himself.  To  this  Alberto  replied  in  a  long  epistle,  which,  with 
Erasmus's  letter,  was  afterwards  published  at  Paris.  This  led 
to  further  discussion  on  both  sides,  and  in  one  of  his  letters, 
Alberto  launched  out  into  examination  of  all  the  works  an(} 
opinions  of  Erasmus,  and  of  those  of  Luther,  and  the  other 
innovators  of  the  time.  He  died,  while  the  work  was  printing, 
at  Paris,  but  it  appeared  in  the  same  year  under  the  title  of 
Albertii  Pii,  &c.  tres  et  viginti  libri  in  locos  lucubrationum 
variorum  D.  Erasmi  Rotter."  This  work  is  highly  commend- 
ed by  Tiraboschi,  who  says  "  it  has  none  of  the  scholastic  bar- 
barism, but  is  written  with  erudition,  force,  and  not  without 
elegance."  It  should  be  observed,  that  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  assisted  by  Sepulveda,.and  other  learned  men  whom 
he  kept  in  his  house.  His  works  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  folio  at  Paris,  and.also  at  Venice. 

CJESAR  BORGIA,  a  man  of  distinraished  eminence 
among  the  votaries  of  steady  and  remorseless  ambition,  was 
the  second  son  of  cardinal  Roderigo,  aft;erwards  pope  Alexan* 
der  Vl.|  by  his  mistress^  the  artfiil  Vanozza.     Being  destined 
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for  th^  church,  he  was,  while  a  child,  digniiied  with  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Pamplopa,  and  then  sent  to  be  educated  at  Pisa^ 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  in  the  proper  studies 
of  the  place,  but  in  those  martial  and  manly  exercises  which 
suited  nis  active  and  enterprising  disposition.  His  father  be- 
ing elevated  to  the  papal  chair,  Csesar  was  nominated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Valentia,  and  in  1493  was  made  a  cardinal. 
After  Charles  VIII.  of  France  had  entered  Rome,  and  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  a  treaty,  Caesar  accompanied  the  king  and 
his  army  in  the  character  of  apostolical  legate,  but  in  reaUty  as 
an  hostage  for  the  performance.  During  the  march,  he  escaped 
in  disguise,  and  returned  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pope  broke  the  treaty,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit 
Italy. 

Caesar  Borgia,  had  an  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Gaudia^ 
who  not  only  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition^  but  also  was 
his  competitor  in  the  love  of  a  lady  of  quality.  By  some,  this 
lady  is  represented  as  his  own  sister,  Lucretia  Borgia,  who 
was  likewise  a  great  favourite  with  her  father.  Caesar 
determined  to  free  himself  from  this  rival,  and  having  been 
appointed  legate  a  latere  to  the  king  of  Naples,  he  took 
the  opportunity,  the  night  before  he  departed,  to  assassi- 
nate his  brother.  On  that  day,  their  mother  Vanozzo  had 
made  a  family  festival,  by  way  of  taking  leave  of  her  son.  The 
two  brothers  quitted  her  house  together  in  the  evening,  and 
after  riding  some  part  of  the  way  in  company,  the  duke  turned 
out  of  the  way  under  pretext  or  an  engagement  of  gallantry. 
He  was  never  more  seen  alive ;  but  his  body  was  found  some 
days  afterwards  in  the  Tiber,  pierced  with  many  wounds ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  carding  Caesar  had  way-laid  him  with 
some  of  his  servants,  and  murdered  him.  He  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  Naples,  before  the  duke  was  missed.  Historians 
seem  to  agree  m  the  fact  of  his  guilt  on  this  occasion,  and  they 
say  that  the  pope  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries  became  con- 
vinced of  it,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  further  examination.  Yet  it 
is  but  just  to  observe,  that  no  proof  ever  appeared  to  fix  it  on 
the  cardinal,  atid  that  the  duke  might  have  been  killed  by  other 
hands  in  an  elicit  amour^  in  such  a  place  as  Rome  then  was. 
This  happened  in  1497. 

After  tlie  accession  of  Lewis  XII.  to  the  French  crown,  pope 
Alexander  entered  into  a  negociation  with  him,  the  basis  of 
which  was,  the  promotion  of  his  son.  Lewis  created  him  duke 
of  Valentinois  in  Dauphiny,  gave  him  a  pension,  and  the  com- 
mand of  some  cavalry.  In  the  following  year,  1500,  he  espous- 
ed the  daughter  of  a  French  peer.  The  pope  now  formed  the 
design  of  reducing  the  territory  of  Romagna  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  church,  from  which  it  had  been  usurped  by  lords 
of  particular  places.  His  real  purpose,  however,  was  to  form 
it  into  a  principality  for  his  son.    The  duke  of  Valentinois 
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came  from  France  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  lances,  to  which 
was  added  between  4  and  5000  Swiss,  and  began  his  cam- 
paign with  taking  Imala  and  Forli.  He  afterwards  conquered 
I'esaria^  Rimini^  and  Faena.  At  the  latter  place  he  took  the 
young  lord  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  put 
to  death.  In  1501,  the  pope  granted  him  the  tide  of  duke  of 
Romacrna.  He  proceeded  in  wis  course  of  conquest,  usurping 
upon  Sie  Florentine  and  other  neighbouring  powers,  and  seiz- 
ins one  place  after  another,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice, 
till  the  Italian  powers  confederated  against  him.  This  however, 
he  at  first  defeated.  Having  invited  three  of  the  heads  to 
Senigaglia,  under  the  pretext  of  establishing  peace,  he  caused 
them  to  be  strangled.  His  detestable  father  co-operated  with 
him  in  all  his  plfuis,  and  they  alternately  courted  the  powers  of 
France  and  Spain,  according  as  each  appeared  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

He  narrowly  escaped  dying  by  poison  in  1503 ;  for  having 
concerted  with  his  father  a  design  of  poisoning  nine  newly 
created  cardinals  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  possessing  their  effects, 
the  poisoned  wine,  destined  for  the  purpose,  was  by  mistake 
brought  to  and  drank  by  themselves. 

The  pope  died  of  it ;  but  Caesar,  by  the  vigour  of  his  youth, 
and  the  force  of  antidotes,  after  many  struggles,  recovered. 
He  onlv  recovered  to  outlive  his  fortune  and  srandeur,  to  see 
himself  depressed,  and  his  enemies  exalted;  for  he  was  soon 
aft^r  divested  of  all  his  acquisitions,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  free  Italy  from  an  incendiary,  and  the  Italian 
princes  from  those  dangers,  which  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Ccesar 
made  them  fear,  even  though  he  was  unarmed.  He  escaped* 
however,  and  got  to  Navarre,  to  king  John  his  brother-in-law, 
who  was  then  at  war  with  his  subjects.  Caesar  served  as  a 
volunteer,  and  was  killed  in  1507. 

CHARLOTTE  DALBRET,  DUCHESS  DE  VA- 
LENTINOIS,  sister  of  John  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
wife  of  Caesar  Borgia,  whose  misfortunes  she  shared,  without 
reproaching  him  with  his  vices.  She  was  pious,  sensible  and 
witty,  and  had  much  genius  for  poetry.     He  died  in  1 514. 

JOHN  PETER  SERBELLONE,  was  the  father  and 
uncle  of  several  illustrious  persons.  He  married  in  the  year 
1506,  Elizabeth  Rainoldi,  a  woman  of  a  noble  and  ancient 
family  in  Milan,  and  aunt  of  John  Baptist  Rainoldi,  president 
of  the  senate  of  that  town.  He  had  by  that  marriage  five  sons 
and  two  daughters ;  one  of  the  two  daughters  was  a  nun ;  the 
other  was  married  to  the  count  de  Macagno.  Gabriel  his 
eldest  son,  was  a  very  great  captain.  The  second,  whose  name 
was  John  Baptist,  took  orders,  attached  himself  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  was  made  bishop  of  Cassano  in  Calabria,  where  he 
did  not  reside,  because  he  wjas  employed  in  several  important 
intrigues  at  Rome,  and  was  appointed  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  gover- 
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nor  of  the  cattle  of  St  Angelo  during  his  whole  pontificate. 
The  third  son  of  Peter  Serbellone  was  called  Fabricius.  The 
fourth  son  was  called  John  Anthony^  who  was  bishop  of  Folig- 
idt  and  then  of  Novara,  and  the  first  cardinal  whom  pope  Pius 
IV.  made  in  the  year  1560.  He  was  goyemor  of  several  towns 
in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  legate  of  Penxgiaand  Romagna,  bishop 
of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  and  died  dean  of  the  sacred  collem  in 
the  year  1591.  He  was  a  cunning  politician,  who  had  a  hand 
in  the  most  secret  negociations  of  the  court  of  Rome,  under 
die  popes  Pius  IV.,  Pius  V.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Sixtus  V. 
Being  cousin  to  Pius  IV.,  he  easily  obtained  some  very  consi- 
derable privileges  for  the  college  of  doctors  at  Milan.  He 
found  it  more  difficult  to  get  them  confirmed  by  Sixtus  V.,  who 
had  resolved  to  suppress  them ;  but  at  last  he  carried  his  point, 
and  even  got  those  privileges  enlarged.  The  last  son  con- 
cerned himself  only  with  his  domestic  afiairs.  Our  Serbel- 
lone had  a  sister  called  Cecilia,  who  was  married  in  the  year 
1485,  to  Bernard  de  Medids.  From  this  marriage  came  six 
sons  and  seven  daughters. 

JOHN  PAUL  BAGLIONI,  a  native  of  Perugia,  descend- 
ed from  a  family  of  warriors,  who  had  lona  held  the  regency  of 
that  city.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Virgilio  Orglioni, 
to  whom  he  was  very  use&l  in  his  efforts  to  reinstate  Peter  de* 
Medici,  at  Florence.  Baglioni  having  become  almost  sovereign 
at  Perugia,  was  expelled  from  thence  by  Csesar  Borgia,  but 
recovered  his  ground  there  after  the  death  of  pope  Alexander 
VI.  He  then  became  general  of  the  Florentines^  and  inflicted 
many  evils  on  their  enemies  the  Fisans.  On  some  disagreement 
with  them,  he  went  over  to  the  service  of  the  Sieimese,  who 
made  a  present  of  him  to  pope  Julius  II.  He  served  this  pon^ 
tiff  undier  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  asmsted  in  recovering 
Bomagna  from  the  Venetians.  But  upon  the  death  of  count 
PitigUano,  he  engaged  in  the  Venetian  service  and  regained  to 
the  republic  severed  places  which  the  emperor  had  tauken  from 
it.  In  151S  his  troops  were  twice  beaten ;  but  he  was  enabled, 
by  a  reinforcement  of  Swiss  to  drive  the  French  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  Venice  and  Milan.  Soon  after  his  Venetian  masters 
umting  with  the  French,  Baghoni  took  Cremona  and  Lignago, 
but  was  repulsed  at  Vicenza.  He  de£ended  Peru|^  against 
the  general  of  the  church,  and  assumed  an  unlimited  power 
there ;  on  whidi  accoimt  pope  Leo  X.,  having  enticed  him  to 
Rome,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  15S0.  He  left  two  sons, 
who  followed  his  profession,  Horace  and  Malatesta.  Horace, 
a  brutal  and  violent  character,  was  constantiy  in  the  Florentine 
service,  and  acquired  much  renown  at  the  taking  of  Salerno. 
He  was  killed  at  Naples  in  1628.  Malatesta  served  the  Vene- 
tians wiith  reputation  mider  Livian.  Assisted  by  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  he  drove  his  relation  Grentilis  Baglioni  nrom  Perugia. 
He  afterwards  served  the  Italian  allies  against  the  emperor ; 
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and  lastly  defended  Florence  for  a  whole  year  when  besieged 
by  the  imperial  arms,  and  did  not  surrender  till  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.    He  died  of  a  lingering  disease  in  1533. 

ELEONORA  GONZAGA,  daughter  of  Francis  the  se- 
cond, marquis  of  Mantua,  was  united  to  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
at  a  very  early  age.  She  has  been  no  less  celebrated  for  her 
various  quaUfications,  than  for  the  conjugal  attachment  she 
displayed  towards  her  lord,  whom  pope  JLeo  X.  deposed  in 
favour  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  but  who  after  his 
death,  had  the  dukedom  restored.  The  mind  of  the  duke  df 
Urbino  was  not  formed  for  the  sustaining  misfortune,  and 
he  would  have  sunk  under  its  weight,  but  for  the  soothing 
tenderness  of  his  wife,  who  at  lengm  inspired  him  with  that 
fortitude  and  resolution,  which  she  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
possessed. 

JOHN  JAMES  marquis  de  Marignan,  of  Milan,  was 
noticed  for  his  valour  by  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan.  Sfor- 
za  persuaded  him  and  another  officer,  to  assassinate  Visconti^ 
a  nobleman  of  Milan.  After  the  commission  of  this  horrid 
deed,  the  duke  took  measures  to  destroy  both  the  assassins^ 
that  the  suspicion  might  never  attach  to  him.  One  fell,  but 
Marignan  escaped,  and  was  made  governor  of  Musso,  which 
he  exchanged  u)r  die  service  of  the  emperor,  and  the  command 
of  Marignan,  of  which  he  assiuned  the  title.  He  was  succes- 
All,  in  1554,  against  the  French  troops  imder  Strozzi,  whom  he 
defeated,  and  he  took  Sienna,  where  he  permitted  his  troops  to 
commit  the  most  horrid  cruelties.    He  died  1555,  aged  60. 

JOHN  DE  MEDICIS,  on  account  of  his  bravery  and  know- 
ledge in  military  afiairs,  was  sumamed  the  Invincible.  He 
was  the  son  of  John,  or  Jourdain  de  Medicis.  He  first  car* 
ried  arms  under  Lawrence  de  Medicis  against  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  afterwards  under  pope  Leo  X.  Upon  the  death  of 
Leo,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  which  he  quitted 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Francis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan.  When 
Francis  I.  formed  an  aUiance  with  the  pope  and  the  Venetians 
against  the  emperor,  he  returned  to  his  service.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  knee  at  Govemolo  by  a  musket  ball,  and 
being  carried  to  Mantua,  he  died  Nov.  20,  1526,  aged  28. 
He  was  above  the  middle  stature,  strong  and  nervous.  Hia 
soldiers,  to  express  their  affection  and  concern  for  his  loss 
assumed  a  mourning  dress,  and  standards,  which  procured 
them  the  name  of  the  black  band.  Cosmo  the  great  was  his 
only  son, 

SPAIN,  PERU,  AND  MEXICO. 

JOHN  IL,  son  of  Henry  HI.,  was  proclaimed  kin^  of  Cas* 
tile  m  1406,  at  two  years  of  age.    He  showed  a  war&e  spirit^ 
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and  made  war  with  success,  against  the  forces  of  Navarre  and 
Arragon.  Having  made  peace  with  these  powers,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Moors  of  Granada  ;  and  obtained  great  ad- 
Vantages  over  them.    He  died  in  1454,  at  the  age  of  50. 

JOHN  DE  PACHECO,  marquis  of  Villena,  the  favourite 
and  prime  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Castile.  By  his 
insinuating  manners  and  talents  he  obtained  so  great  an  autho- 
rity, that  he  disposed  of  all  places  in  the  kingdom.  Lewis  XI., 
of  France  corrupted  him  by  a  pension,  and  he  treacherously 
betrayed  his  master's  interests  in  the  peace  of  1448,  by  agree- 
ing to  many  articles  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 
Henry  having  discovered  his  treachery  reproached  him  with  it, 
at  which  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  actually  conspired  agrfmst 
his  soverei^,  and  placed  Alphonsus  on  the  throne  of  his 
brother.  Alphonsus  displeased  his  minister,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  his  treachery.      Pacheco  caused  the   young  kintt  to  be 

Eoisoned,  and  was  reconciled  to  Henry,  who  continued  him  in 
is  authority  and  favour  till  his  death,  in  1473. 
ISABELLA,  queen  of  Castile,  bom  in  1451,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  II.    She  passed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  obscurity, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  a  crown ;  but  the  Castilians  having 
conspired  against  her  brother  Henry  IV.,  a  weak  and  vicious 

Srince,  obliged  him  after  the  death  of  the  infant  Alphonso,  to 
eclare  Isabella  heiress  to  the  kingdom,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Joanna,  who  passed  for  his  daughter,  but  was  not  believed  to 
be  such.  She  was  married  in  1469  to  Ferdinand,  son  of  John 
II.,  king  of  Arragon ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1474, 
they  were  conjointly  declared  king  and  queen  of  Castile.    A 

J  arty  however,  existed  in  favour  of  Joanna;  and  Alphonso  FV., 
ing  of  Portugal,  entering  Castile  with  an  army,  espoused  her 
publicly,  and  assumed  me  regal  titles.  His  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Toro,  in  1475,  was  fatal  to  his  pretensions ;  and,  by  a 
peace  concluded  in  1479,  the  ri^ht  of  Isabella  and  her  husband 
was  fiiUy  acknowledged.  In  that  year  the  crown  of  Arragon 
fell  to  Ferdinand,  and  thenceforth  the  kingdom  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  were  inseparably  united,  comprising  the  whole  of 
Spain  not  possessed  by  the  Moors. 

Isabella  who  was  high  spirited  and  jealous  of  her  authority, 
governed  Castile  as  the  real  sovereign ;  and  her  husband  had 
me  policy  to  concur  with  apparent  unanimity  in  her  measures. 
Religious  zeal  was  a  leadmg  feature  in  her  character,  to  which 
was  principally  owing  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition  into 
Spain,  and  the  war  undertaken  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors. 
The  desire  of  propagating  the  christian  faith  in  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  was  yet  unknown,  was  likewise  the  chief  motive 
of  the  encouragement  she  gave  to  the  projects  of  Columbus, 
which  was  eventually  the  cause  of  such  magnificent  additions 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy.    In  all  these  schemes,  she  entered 
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with  ii  warmth  and  spirit  that  contrasted  with  the  coldness  and 
caution  of  Ferdinand.  Her  merits  towards  the  church  were 
rewarded  by  the  title  of  the  Cathohc,  conferred  by  Innocent 
VIII.,  on  both  the  royal  partners  and  their  successors  in  the 
Spanish  crown.  Though  ner  reign  was  in  general  highly  pros- 
perous, yet  her  latter  years  were  darkened  by  domestic  dis- 
quiets. Her  only  son  don  John,  died  soon  after  his  marriage 
with  an  Austrian  princess.  Her  eldest  daughter  Joanna,  mar- 
ried to  the  archduke  Philip,  displayed  marks  of  a  weak  and 
disordered  mind,  and  was  treated  with  neglect  by  her  husband. 
Isabella  fell  into  a  dropsical  disorder,  which  carried  her  off,  to 
the  great  regret  of  her  subjects,  in  November  1504,  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age. 

FERDINAND  v.,  kmg  of  Arragon,  Castile,  and  Leon, 
sumamed  the  The  Catholic,  son  of  John  II.,  king  of  Arragon, 
was  bom  in  1452.  He  married  in  1469,  the  infanta  IsabelLt  of 
Castile,  sister  of  king  Henry  IV.,  at  whose  death  in  1474,  he 
was  proclaimed  king,  and  Isabella  queen  of  Castile  and  Leon« 
They  had  however  to  contend  against  the  claims  of  the  infanta 
Joanna,  the  reputed  daughter  of  Henry,  who  was  married  to 
Alphonso  IV.,  king  of  Portugal.  A  civil  war  ensued,  in  which 
Ferdinand  completely  routed  the  Portuguese  at  Toraj  and  a 
peace  was  concluded,  by  which  him  and  his  queen  were  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  their  crown.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  happened  in  1479,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Arra- 
gon, and  thenceforth  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  those  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  which  together  comprehended  all  Spain, 
except  Granada,  which  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Moors, 
became  inseparably  luiited*  The  ro^al  pair  governed  in  great 
political  union,  and  were  vei^  attentive  to  the  order  and  regu- 
lation of  the  extensive  dommions  which  had  fallen  to  them* 
In  1481,  hostilities  began  with  the  Moors,  which  after  a  war  of 
ten  years,  ended  in  the  reduction  of  their  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  the  recovery  of  all  Spain  to  the  christian  dominion.  In 
this  war  the  queen  Isabella  engaged  with  all  the  ardour  of  reli- 
gious zeal;  and  ftiough  Ferdinand  concurred  in  her  plans 
with  perfect  harmony,  yet  he  seems  to  have  acted  in  a  secon- 
dary capacity.  She  was  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain,  which  soon  followed  the  surrender  of  Granada, 
Isabella  had  the  chief  share  in  fitting  out  Columbus  for  that 
expedition  of  discovery,  which  bestowed  a  new  world  on  the 
crown  of  Spain,  the  cold  suspicious  character  of  Ferdinand  was 
ill-disposed  to  the  encouragement  of  so  daring  an  adventure. 
In  1492,  Ferdinand  by  means  of  that  address  in  nesociation  for 
which  he  was  so  famous,  obtained  the  cession  of  the  countriea 
of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  from  Charles  VIII.,  of  France, 
who  was  impatient  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Naples.  This 
however,  did  not  prevent  Ferdinand  from  making  war  with  the 
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Frencb  after  they  had  entered  Italy ;  and  by  means  of  Gon- 
sales  or  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova^  called  the  great  captain,  whom 
he  sent  into  Naples,  he  recovered  that  kingdom  from  the 
French.  Meanwhile  he  was  attentive  to  strengthen  himself  by 
foreign  alliances ;  and  in  1495,  a  double  marriage  took  place 
between  the  infant  don  John  and  the  archduchess  Margaret; 
the  archduke  Philip  and  the  infanta  Joanna.  The  infanta 
Catherine  was  also  married  to  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VIL,  of  England.  The  king  of  Portugal  soon  after  married 
the  infanta  Isabella ;  but  the  satisfaction  arising  from  these 
alliances  was  damped  bv  the  death  of  don  John,  Ferdinand's 
only  son,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  the  queen  of  Portugal. 
The  conquered  Moors  were  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  that 
toleration  in  religion  for  which  they  had  stipulated.  Their 
general  conversion  was  undertaken,  and,  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  persuasion,  in  appearance  effected ;  but  insurrections  soon 
showed  how  far  it  was  from  being  sincere ;  and  in  conclusion, 
Ferdinand  for  a  siun  of  money,  permitted  a  great  part  of  these 
wretched  people  to  retire  to  Barbary,  a  measure  which  was 
injurious  to  the  industry  and  population  of  the  cotmtry.  It  was 
contrary  to  his  inclination  that  in  150£S,  the  archduke  PhiUp, 
with  his  wife,  at  the  desire  of  Isabella,  visited  Spain,  and  were 
solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  states  of  Castile  as  successors  to 
the  crown.  Isabella's  health  now  hesan  to  decline,  and  Fer- 
dinand anticipated  the  loss  of  his  authority  in  her  dominions 
after  her  death.  This  happened  in  1504;  and  thougR  by  her 
will  she  appointed  Ferdinand  regent  of  Castile  during  the 
minority  oi  their  grandson,  Charles,  afterwards  emperor,  which 
disposition  was  confirmed  by  the  states,  yet  insurrections  soon 
arose,  and  Philip  took  measures  to  obhge  him  to  resign  in  his 
favour.  Ferdinand  through  resentment  demanded  in  marriage 
Joanna,  the  supposed  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Castile,  who 
had  formerly  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  Isabella;  andbein^ 
refused,  he  married  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Lewis  Xlf. 
The  Castilian  nobles  were  disgusted  at  these  proceedings  and 
declared  in  favour  of  Philip  and  Joanna;  and  Ferdinand  at 
length  resigned  the  regency  and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
Arragon.  He  had  however  considerably  enlarged  his  domi- 
nions by  the  acquisition  of  Naples ;  for  having  made  a  treaty 
with  the  French  king,  by  whicn  he  agreed  to  divide  the  king- 
dom he  pretended  to  defend,  he  afterwards  employed  the  great 
captain  to  dispossess  the  French,  and  secure  the  whole  island 
to  himself,  rhilip  did  not  long  enjoy  his  power,  for  he  died 
in  1506,  and  his  wife  was  so  affected  by  her  loss,  as  to  be  utterly 
faicapable  of  government.  The  regency  was  therefore  again 
contested,  and  the  competitors  were  the  emperor  MaximUian 
and  Ferdinand.  The  latter  was  then  absent  in  Naples,  where 
the  great  power  and  ambition  of  the  viceroy  Gonsalvo  gave  him 
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great  uneasiness.  When  he  had  settled  the  goTernment  of 
that  country^  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  ue  celebrated 
Ximenesy  archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  been  preparing  men's 
ininds  in  his  favour.  He  was  restored  to  his  authority  in  Cas- 
tile, and  conducted  himself  with  so  much  wisdom  and  prudence 
that  no  opposition  was  thenceforth  made  to  his  administration, 
except  such  as  proceeded  from  the  turbulence  of  some  of  the 
nobility,  which  ne  soon  suppressed.  In  1508,  the  city  of  Oran 
in  Barbary,  with  its  district,  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile, through  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Ximenes.  Soon  after 
Ferduiand  engaged  the  young  king  of  England,  Henry  VIII., 
fai  a  league  against  France ;  persuaded  him  to  send  an  army 
for  the  recovery  of  Guienne ;  and  by  means  of  the  diversion 
occasioned  by  that  measure,  he  seized  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  expelled  its  lawful  sovereign,  John  d'  Albert,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  Spanish  dominions.  In  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cess, jealousy  of  his  grandson  Charles  preyed  upon  his  mind ; 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  that  prince  would  deprive 
him  of  the  regency  of  Castile,  and  the  aversion  he  therefore 
conceived  against  him,  made  him  desirous  of  breaking  that  mass 
of  power  which  he  had  contributed  to  raise.  His  young  wife 
had  borne  him  a  son,  who  died  in  infiincy.  Ardently  desirous 
of  another  heir,  he  used  means  to  give  temporary  vigour  to  his 
enfeebled  constitution,  which  tended  £Eirther  to  exhaust  it.  He 
fell  into  a  state  of  bodily  languor,  which  did  not  relax  his  atten* 
tion  to  public  afiairs,  but  sharpened  his  habitual  jealousy  of 
power.  "  Unwilling,"  says  Robertson,  **  even  at  the  approach 
of  death,  to  admit  a  thought  of  relinquishing  any  part  of  his 
authority,  he  removed  continually  from  place  to  place,  in  <Nrder 
to  fly  from  his  distemper,  or  to  forget  it.  Though  his  strength 
declined  every  day,  none  of  his  attendants  durst  mention  his 
condition,  nor  would  he  mention  it  himself;  nor  would  he 
admit  his  father  confessor,  who  thought  such  silence  crimind, 
into  his  presence.  At  length  the  danger  became  too  imminent 
to  be  concealed*  He  received  the  intimation  with  fortitude,  and 
was  persuaded  by  his  counsellors  to  revoke  by  a  new  will  the 
injustice  he  had  done  to  Charles,  in  bequeathing  the  reseney  of 
hu  kingdoms  to  his  younger  grandson  Ferdinand.  He  died 
on  a  journey  at  the  village  of  Madrigalejo,  January  2S,  1516, 
a^ed  64.  fie  left  his  daughter  Joanna,  heiress  of  all  his  do- 
nunions,  and  after  her,  his  grandson  Charles.  No  prince  of 
his  time  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  pohcv  and  the  arts 
of  government  as  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  At  the  same  time, 
no  one  was  so  notorious  for  profound  dissimulation,  and  dis- 
xegard  of  the  most  sacred  engagements.  An  Italian  prince 
said  of  him,  **  Before  I  reckon  upon  his  promises,  I  would 
have  him  swear  by  some  God  in  whom  he  befieves."  Probably, 
hoipever  he  was  not  a  disbeliever  in  his  re%ion,  but,  Hke  many 
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others,  found  means  to  satisfy  himself  under  the  breach  of  its 
obligations.  He  made  his  perfidy  a  matter  of  boast,  and  once, 
when  his  ambassadors  told  liim  that  Lewis  XII.  complained  of 
being  twice  overreached  by  him, "  Twice,"  said  he, "  tne  drunk* 
ard  lies,  I  have  cheated  him  more  than  ten  times."  He  prac- 
tised, however,  many  better  arts  of  governing  than  these,  and 
displayed  towards  his  own  subjects  much  moderation  and 
equity,  with  the  wisdom  of  an  enlightened  prince.  He  was 
beloved  by  the  lower  classes,  whom  he  protected  from  being 
oppressed  by  the  nobles ;  and  he,  with  Henry  VII.,  of  England, 
set  the  first  examples  of  securing  the  public  tranquillity,  by 
curbing  the  turbulence  and  breaking  the  power  of  the  feudal 
nobility.  In  temper,  he  was  cold,  reserved,  and  unfeeling ;  not 
more  severe  than  occasions  demanded,  but  little  susceptible  of 
gratitude  or  attachment.  He  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  Spanish  greatness,  but  good  fortune  concurred 
with  Policy  in  his  aggrandizement. 

HERNANDEZ  DE  CORDOVA  GONSALVO,  an 
eminent  Spanish  commander,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the 
Great  Captain,  was  bom  in  1443.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  lord  cf  Aguilar,  and  of  Elvira  de 
Herrera.  He  signalized  himself  in  a  war  against  Portugal,  and 
under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  served  in  me  con- 
quest of  Granada.  Ferdinand  having  formed  a  design  of 
supplanting  Frederic,  kin^  of  Naples,  and  making  a  partition 
of  the  country  with  Lewis  All.  of  France,  Gonsalvo  was  em- 
^oyed  to  execute  this  project.  He  was  completely  successfiil^ 
The  two  partitioning  powers  soon  quarrelled  with  each  other ; 
the  French  expelled  tne  Spaniards,  and  Gonsalvo  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  his  troops  to  Barletta,  destitute  of  money,  pro- 
visions, and  ammunition.  Having  received  a  supply  of  the  latter 
from  the  Venetians,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  French,  and 
on  May  14,  1503,  entered  Naples  in  triiunph.  Ferdinand 
doubtful  of  the^event,  had  negociated  a  treaty  with  Lewis  con- 
firming their  former  partition ;  but  upon  the  inteUigence  of  the 
great  success  of  Gonsalvo,  he  refused  to  ratify  it.  Lewis  made 
great  efibrts  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  but  the  Spanish  general  at 
knffth,  obliged  the  French  entirely  to  evacuate  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  His  eminent  services  were  rewarded  with  the 
constableship  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  dukedoms  of  Terranova, 
St.«Angelo,  and  other  estates,  and  he  remained  there  in  high 
honour  and  authority.  But  Ferdinand,  whose  own  want  of 
faith,  led  him  to  suspect  treachery  in  others,  became  apprehen- 
sive that  he  entertained  a  design  of  keeping  Naples  for  himself, 
and  he  sent  leters  of  recall  to  Gonsalvo,  which  the  general 
repeatedly  eluded  upon  different  pretexts.  The  king  at  length, 
determined  to  go  thither  in  person,  and  in  1506,  accompanied 
b^  bis  queen  he  sailed  for  Italy  with  a  large  fleet,  and  was  met 
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at  Genoa  by  Gonsalvo.  They  entered  Naples  together  in 
apparent  hannony,  and  the  additional  dukedom  of  Sessa  was 
conferred  on  the  great  captain.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever^  the  king  on  leaving  Naples,  took  him  away  witfi  him. 
They  had  an  interview  at  Savona  with  Lewis  XII.,  who  showed 
his  esteem  for  Gronsalvo,  by  decorating  him  with  a  gold  chain 
taken  from  his  own  neck,  and  causing  him  to  sup  at  the  same 
table  with  himself.  The  republic  of  Venice  likewise  made 
several  rich  {^resents,  together  with  a  decree  written  in  letters 
cf  gold,  by  which  the  great  council  constituted  him  a  noble 
Venetian.  He  sent  the  presents  to  Ferdinand,  keeping  oidy 
the  decree,  for  the  purpose,  he  said,  ^*  of  showing  his  rivid 
Alonzo  de  S3va  that  lie  was  as  good  a  gentleman  as  himself.** 
On  arriving  in  Spain  he  was  commanded  to  retire  to  his  own 
estate  in  Gnuiada,  where  he  died  in  1515,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two*  The  great  captain  was  a  firm  discipHnariaiii  a  great 
master  of  the  art  of  war,  but  not  distinguished  for  generosity 
of  sentiment. 

PETER  NAVARRE,  an  officer  of  eminence  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  dexterity  in  directing  and  springing  mines. 
He  was  born  at  Biscay,  of  low  extraction.  He  was  first  a 
sailor,  but  afterwards  went  into  Italy,  where  he  became  foot- 
man  to  the  cardinal  of  Arragon.  He  afterwards  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Houstine  army ;  and  having  served  there  for  some 
time,  went  to  sea  asain,  and  distinguish^  himself  by  his  cou- 
rage. Gen.  Gonsfdvo  de  Cordone  employed  him  in  the  war 
against  Naples,  and  made  him  a  captain.  Having  contributed 
greatly  to  the  taking  of  that  city  by  springing  a  mine,  the  em- 
peror rewarded  him  with  the  earldom  of  Alveto,  in  that  king- 
dom, and  gave  him  the  title  of  count  of  Navarre.  Having  the 
command  of  a  naval  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  he 
was  at  first  very  successful,  and  took  Ocan,  Tripoli,  and  some 
other  places ;  but  being  afterwards  ship-wrecked  on  the  island 
of  Gebes,  the  great  heats  and  the  Moorish  cavalry  destroyed 
a  part  of  his  army.  He  was  equally  unfortunate  in  Italy ;  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  151^,  and  lan- 
guished in  France  for  two  years.  Finding  that  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  had  been  prejudiced  against  him,  would  do  notmng 
for  his  ransom,  he  went  into  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  who  gave 
him  the  command  of  twenty  companies  of  infantry.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  several  successful  expeditions,  until  1523, 
when  having  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  me  Genoese,  he  was 
taken  by  the  imperialists.  They  conducted  him  to  Naples, 
where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  three  years  in  the  castle  of 
(£uf.  He  was  released  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  fought 
at  the  siege  of  Naples  under  Lautrec  in  15^ ;  but  being  again 
made  prisoner  at  the  retreat  from  Aversa,  he  was  sent  a  second 
time  to  the  castle  of  CEuf.    Here  the  prince  of  Orange  having, 
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hy  order  of  the  emperor^  caused  several  persons'  of  the  An- 
ffeoine  fiu^tion  to  be  beheaded,  our  hero  would  undoubtedly 
nave  suffered  the  same  fate,  if  the  governor,  feeling  for  the 
misfortunes  of  so  great  a  man,  had  not  saved  hun.  He  died  a 
natural  death ;  but  some  pretend  that  he  was  strangled  in  his 
bed,  having  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Paul  Jove  and  Philip  Thomasini  have  written  his  life.  The 
last  informs  us,  that  he  wasof  atall  sise,  had  a  swarthy  coimte- 
nance,  black  eyes,  beard,  and  hair. 

JOHN  GONSALVEZ  DE  OVIEDO,  bom  at  Madrid 
about  1478,  was  sent  by  Ferdinand  V.  to  the  island  of  Haiti, 
now  St.  Domingo,  as  intendant  and  inspector-general  of  die 
trade  of  the  New  World,  and  on  his  return  to  Spain  published 
Summario  de  la  Historia  general  y  natural  de  las  Indies 
Occidentales. 

DIEOO  D'  ALMAGRO,  a  Spanish  commander,  of  mean 
descent,  who  accompanied  Pizarro  in  the  expedition  against  Peru 
in  1525.  He  is  accused  of  having  had  a  share  in  die  murder 
of  Atahualpa  the  inca.  Li  15S5  he  took  Cuzco,  the  capital  of 
Chili,  and  reserved  the  plunder  for  himself,  which  giving  o^ 
fence  to  Pizarro's  brothers,  who  were  there,  he  made  them  pri« 
soners,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  For  sometime  Almagro's  party 
experienced  great  success,  but  at  length  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
after  an  obstinate  battle.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  several 
months,  and  was  then  brought  to  his  trial,  and  condemned  to  be 
strangled,  which  he  underwent  with  fortitude  in  15S8,  agedTff. 

Afanagro  was  a  more  amiable,  though  less  able  man  than 
his  rival.  He  was  brave,  open  hearted,  liberal,  unsuspicious, 
and  well  formed  to  gain  the  attachment  of  militaiy  adventu- 
rers, by  whom  he  was  generally  beloved.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  acquired  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  poor  Indians, 
who  looked  to  him  for  protection  against  the  stem  and  unfeel- 
ing Pizarro.  His  son  Diego  endeavoured  to  revenue  his 
famer's  death,  but  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  was  beheaded  by 
De  Castro  in  1542. 

FRANCIS  PIZARRO,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  celebrated 
rather  for  his  abilities  than  for  his  virtues,  his  glory  being  tar* 
nished  by  the  cruelties  which  he  practised  towards  those  whom 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  gentleman, 
by  a  very  low  woman,  and  apparently  destined  by  ms  ungene- 
rous parent  not  to  rise  above  the  condition  of  his  mother,  being 
put  to  the  mean  employment  of  keeping  hogs.  The  genius  of 
.  young  Pizarro  disdained  this  low  occupation.  He  enlisted  as 
a  soldier,  served  some  time  in  Italy,  and  then  embarked  for 
America,  which  offered  at  that  period  a  strong  aUurement  to 
every  active  adventurer.  Distingmshed  by  his  utter  disdain  of 
every  hardship  and  danger,  he  was  soon  regarded,  though  so 
Sliterate  that  he  was  unable  to  read,  as  a  man  formed  for  com- 
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mmd;  and  beinff  settled  in  Panasna,  where  the  Spanish  enii« 
giants  had  Jbimd  thc^  aangninft  expectations  wholly  disap** 
pointed,  he  united  in  ld24>  with  Diego  de  Almagro,  another 
■dUtery  adyentniety  and  Hernando  Lnoqpie^  a  priest,  to  prose- 
cote  discorerieB  to  Ihe  eastward  af  that  settlement  This  at- 
tanpt  had  fieque»tly  been  made,  but  had  failed  through  the 
inaUiky  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it;  it  had  now  fallen  into 
inch  hands  as  were  calculated  to  make  it  sucoesslul,  and  their 
confederacy  was  sanctioned  by  the  goyemor  of  Panama.  The 
enterprise  was  begun  in  a  irery  humble  manner.  Pizarro  set 
sail  with  a  single  vessel,  and  from  uniyersal  ignorance  of  the 
climate,  at  the  very  worst  season  of  the  year,  in  November, 
when  the  periodical  winds  were  precisely  against  his  course. 
He  had  no  success^  nor  was  his  colleague,  Alinagro,  who  follow- 
ed, more  fortunate.  After  undergoing  extr^ne  hiurdships,  and 
.  obtaining  only  «  ^impse  of  a  better  country,  the  utmost  they 
oould  do  was  to  establish  themselves  in  an  island  near  the  coast* 
Nothing  could  deter  Pizarro  from  his  enterprise ;  the  refusal  of 
furdier  sanction  from  the  ffovemor,  the  desertion  of  aH  his  as- 
sociates, except  thirteen,  idl  was  in  yarn.  He  remained  with 
his  small  band,  till,  in  spdte  of  all  obstacles,  they  obtained  ano- 
ther yessel,  with  some  reinforcements.  They  set  sul  again  in 
1586,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  af^r  their  departure,  discover- 
ed die  fertile  coast  of  Peru.  They  w^re  too  weak  to  attempt 
the  invasion  of  an  empire  so  populous,  and  Pizarro  Contented 
himsdf  with  carrying  back,  by  means  of  an  amicable  intercourse, 
such  specimens  of  me  wealth  and  civilization  of  the  country  as 
might  invite  others  to  accede  to  the  enterjunse.  Unable  to 
hmg  the  governor  of  Panama  to  adopt  his  views,  he  returned 
to  Spain,  and  explaining  to  that  court  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
jed,  obtained  every  grant  of  authcNrity  he  could  wish^  but  no 
other  assistance ;  and,  being  left  to  his  own  resources,  could 
have  effected  nothing  had  he  not  been  assisted  with  money  by 
Cortez,  just  then  returned  from  Mexico.  It  was  February, 
1581,  before  he  and  his  associates  were  again  able  to  sail  from 
Panama,  on  their  great  undertaking;  and  then  their  whole  ar- 
mament consisted  of  three  small  vessels  and  180  soldiersi  thirty- 
six  of  whom  weoe  horse-men.  After  subduing  the  island  of 
Puna  in  the  bay  of  Ghiayqufl,  he  reached  Tumbez«  where  he 
received  a  reinforcement  Further  to  the  south  he  esta- 
blished the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name* of  St.  Michael  When  they  landed  in  Peru,  b$ 
tfaey  had  the  hnprudence  to  attack  the  natives,  instead  of  conci- 
liataig  them,  they  were  at  first  exposed  to  famine ;  and  several 
ather  calamities.  Pizarro,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enter  Peru  when  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  divided  by  an 
di>stinate  civil  war  between  Huascar  the  legitimate  monarch, 
and  Atahualpa,  commonly  called  Atabalipa,  his  half-brother. 

o  a 
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By  degrees  understanding  the  state  of  the  coimtryi  Pizano 
engaged  to  be  the  ally  of  Atahualpa,  and  under  that  pretenee 
was  permitted  to  penetrate  unmolested  to  Caxamalca,  twelve 
days  journey  within  the  country.     He  was  received  pacifically 
and  with  state,  as  the  ambassador  of  a  great  monarch ;  but| 
perfidiously  taking  advantage  of  the  unsuspecting  good  fidth 
of  Atahualpa,  he  made  a  sudden  attack,  and  tooknim  prisoner. 
The  exaction  of  an  immense  ransom,  the  division  of  which 
served  to  invite  new  invaders ;  the  disgraceful  breach  of  fiiith 
by  which  the  king  was  kept  a  prisoner  after  his  ransom  was 
paid ;  and  the  detestable  murder  of  him,  a  short  time  after, 
under  the  in&mous  mockery  of  a  trial ;  with  the  insults  super- 
added  by  bigotry,  to  make  him  die  a  Christian,  without  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  faith ;  all  contribute  to  accumulate  dis* 
grace  upon  the  head  of  the  treacherous  and  unfeeling  conque« 
ror,  and  form  such  odious  additions  to  the  reproadmil  scenes . 
acted  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  as  nothing  can  palliate  or 
obliterate.    Pizarro,  favoured  by  the  distracted  state  of  Peru, 
which  now  increased,  thouffh  Huascar  had  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  his  brother,  and  reinforced  by  more  soldiers  from 
Spain,  proceeded  in  his  conquests,  and  on  Jan.  18,  16S5,  laid 
the  foundation  of  Lima,  called  by  him  and  his  country-men 
Cuidad  de  los  Reges.    In  1537  he  found  a  new  enemy  in  his 
original  associate  Almagro,  who  claiming  Cuzco,  the  ancieni 
capital  of  Peru,  as  belonging  to  his  jurisdiction,  got  possession 
of  it.    This,  and  other  advantages  gained  by  him,  at  once  dis- 
tressed and  roused  Pizarro.     They  came  to  an  engagement  in 
1538,  in  which  Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  and» 
after  an  interval  of  confinement,  was  tried  and  executed.  This 
was  the  last  of  the  successes  of  Pizarro ;  the  son  and  friends  of 
Almagro  conspired  against  him,  and  on  June  26^  1541,  at  mid- 
day, a  time  in  those  hot  climates  devoted  to  repose,  Herrada, 
one  of  the  principal  Almagrian  officers,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
determined  associates,  salBed  out  armed  firom  Ahnagro's  house^ 
and  proceeded  to  the  palace.  They  passed  unobserved  through 
the  outer  courts,  and  were  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
before  an  alarm  was  given.    Pizarro,  just  risen  from  the  table, 
was  in  a  large  hall  with  some  friends.     One  of  these,  who 
came  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  tumult, 
was  laid  dead,  while  others  escaped  through  the  windows. 
The  conspirators  rushed  into  the  hall,  Pizarro,  with  his  half- 
brother  Alcantara,  and  two  faithful  adherents,  defended  the 
entrance  with  great  resolution.    At  length  Alcantara  was  killed, 
the  others  were  mortally  wounded,  and  Pizarro  himself,  unable 
through  fatigue  any  longer  to  parry  their  weapons,  received  a 
thrust  full  in  the  throat,  fell  and  expired..    He  had  passed  hit 
63rd  year,  but  was  still  healthy  and  robust,  and  manifested  no 
decay  of  that  vigour  and  industry  which  enabled  him  to 
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lushieve  such  an  important  enterprise.  His  memory  lives  as  a 
signal  contributor  to  his  country's  aggrandizement^  but  black- 
ened with  the  stain  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  perfidy. 

CAPILLANA,  a  Peruvian  princess,  who  having  become  a 
widow  very  young,  retired  firom  court  to  a  house  she  had  in  the 
country;  scarcely  was  she  established  there,  when  Pizarro  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast.  Having  sent  his  people  to  reconnoitre 
the  country,  they  penetrated  to  the  retreat  of  Capillana,  who 
gave  them  all  the  succours  they  wanted ;  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  see  their  general.  'Pizarro  came,  and  an  attachment 
soon  took  place  between  them.  He  knew  all  the  advantages  of 
such  a  conquest;  and  profiting  by  his  ascendancy  over  the 
heart  of  CapiDana,  persuaded  her  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith ;  but  the  young  princess  was  not  easily  convinced,  and  he 
left  off  the  attempt,  yet  afterwards  applying  herself  to  study 
the  Spanish  lan^age,  she  became  a  convert.  On  the  death  of 
Pizarro,  she  retired  again  to  her  retreat,  and  sought  consolation 
in  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired.  In  the  Ubrary  of  the 
dominicans  of  Peru,  a  manuscript  of  her  composition  is  pre- 
served, in  which  is  painted,  by  her  hand,  ancient  Peruvian 
monuments,  each  accompanied  with  a  short  historical  explana- 
tion in  the  Castilian  language.  There  is  also  a  representation 
ef  many  of  their  plants,  with  curious  dissertations  on  their 
merits  and  properties. 

DON  JUAN  DE  PADILLA,  the  leader  of  a  popular  in- 
surrection in  Castile  against  the  ministers  of  Charles  V.,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  commendator  of  Castile.  When  the  cortes, 
or  parliament  of  Spain,  assembled  in  Gallicia,  and  had  voted 
the  emperor  a  free  gift,  without  obtaining  the  redress  of  grie- 
vances under  which  the  nation  laboured,  the  citizens  took  up 
arms,  gained  possession  of  Castile,  established  a  popular  form 
of  government,  and  chose  Padilla  as  their  leader.  He  was 
well  qualified  for  the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  and  his  zeal 
was  animated  by  that  of  his  wife,  Maria  de  Pacheco,  a  lady  of 
noble  birth,  great  abilities,  and  unbounded  ambition.  The  re- 
i|ent,  cardinal  Adrian,  having  sent  a  body  of  troops  under 
Konquilo  for  the  reduction  of  the  revolted  citizens,  Padilla 
came  to  their  assistance  with  a  considerable  reinforcement,  and 
gave  Ronquilo  a  defeat.  He  then,  in  concurrence  with  the 
other  leaders,  appointed  a  general  convention  of  the  malcontents, 
to  be  held  at  Avila.  In  this  assembly,  deputies  appeared  from 
all  the  cities  entitled  to  representation  in  the  cortes,  and  formed 
a  solemn  league  of  mutual  defence  under  the  title  of  the  junta. 
They  placed  the  queen  dowager  Joanna,  who  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  mental  debility,  at  the  head  of  the  government,  renounc- 
ed the  authority  of  the  regent,  and  carried  on  all  their  opera- 
tions in  her  name.  Padilla  next  proceeded  to  VaUadolid,  where 
he  reduced  Adrian  to  the  condition  of  a  private  person,  and 
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•ebed  upon  the  archives  and  seok  of  the  Ui^dom.  The  junta 
then  drew  up  a  remonBtrance^  containing  a  statement  of  griev^ 
ancesy  with  demands  for  redress,  which  struck  no  less  at  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  than  at  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown; 
and  thereby  produced  an  union  of  the  nobles  with  the  royalists* 
Tlie  junta,  at  first,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  PadUla,  subeti* 
tuted  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  a  noUe- 
man  high  in  rank,  but  wholly  unequal  to  the  trust  committed  to 
him.  Through  his  unskilfubess  the  person  of  the  queen  was 
recovered  by  the  rovalists,  together  with  the  seals  and  public 
archivesi  and  several  of  the  members  of  the  junta  were  made 
prisoners.^  Padilla  was  now  raised  to  the  chief  command,  and 
was  for  a  time  successful  in  various  small  encounters,  but  at  leiurth 
the  royal  army  advanced  upon  him,  in  April  1521,  and  put  his 
troops  to  flight  almost  without  resistance.  Padilla  attempted,  but 
in  vam,  to  rioly  them,  and  resolved  not  to  survive  the  ruin  of  hia 
party.  He  rushed  among  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  was  wound-* 
ed  andmade  prisoner,  together  with  all  his  principal  officers.  On 
the  next  day,  without  the  form  of  trial,  he  was  led  to  execu- 
tion. He  viewed  the  instruments  of  death  without  terror  ot 
dismay,  and  having  written  manly  and  elegant  letters  to  hia 
wife,  and  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  he  quietly  submitted  to  hia 
fate.  When  the  sentence  was  read  proclaming  them  as  traitors^ 
one  of  his  fellow-sufferers  [betrayed  emotions  of  indignation. 
Padilla  restrained  him,  observing,  "  that  yesterday  was  the  time 
to  have  acted  with  the  spirit  of  gentlemen ;  to  day  that  of  dy<r 
ing  with  the  meekness  of  Christians/' 

DONNA  MARIA  PACHECO,  wife  of  Padilla,  a  young 
nobleman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  in  Castile> 
during  the  minority  to  Charies  V.,  which  was  called  the  Holy 
Junta,  raised  to  recover  those  laws  and  liberties,  the  Castilians 
had  idways  prized  so  highly.  On  the  ill  conduct  of  one  of 
their  jzenerals,  they  were  much  discomfited,  and  m  great  dis* 
tress  for  money.  Donna  Maria,  a  womim  of  noble  birth,  great 
abilities,  and  unbounded  ambition,  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  age,  proposed  to  seize  all  the  rich  and  magnificesit 
ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo;  but  lest  tibat  action 
should  offend  the  people,  by  an  appeanuice  of  impiety,  she 
jand  her  retinue  went  to  the  church  in  a  solenm  mourning 

Srocession,  and  impbred  pardon  of  the  saints,  whose  shrines 
lie  was  about  to  violate.  By  this  artifice,  she  procured  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  Junta,  without  paining  the 
minds  of  the  pious.  Their  general*  the  young  and  generous 
Padilla  was  however  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  deaths 
which  he  bore  with  Christian  magmmimity.  He  wrpte  an'^a& 
fectionate  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  tells  her  the  bitterest 
pang  of  death  is  the  grief  she  will  suffer  on  the  OQcasioii ;  yel 
Jl§  ^xhojt^  her  tp  coqsider  it  aa  hie  ddiyerwc^*    Thip  bjow 
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was  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  The  cHy  of  Tokdo  alone,  ani- 
mated by  Donna  Maria,  who  sought  to  revenge  her  husband's 
death,  yet  held  out.  Respect,  admiration,  and  sympathy, 
secured  to  her  that  ascendancy  over  the  people,  which  he  had 
possessed ;  and  the  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted 
justified  this  confidence.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  iu 
Navarre,  encouraging  him  to  invade  Castile;  she  endeayoured 
by  her  letters  and  emissaries,  to  revive  the  hopes  and  spirits  of 
other  Castilian  cities ;  raised  soldiers,  and  by  keepuig  the 
death  of  their  beloved  general  firesh  in  (he  minds  of  the  people, 
by  processions,^&c.,  she  prevented  fear  or  despondency  from 
acting  on  their  minds.  Her  enemies  in  vain  tried  to  undermine 
her  popularity ;  and  when  the  city  was  invested,  she  defended 
it  with  vigour,  her  troops  frequently  repulsed  the  royalists, 
and  no  progress  was  made  in  reducing  the  place,  till  the  clergy, 
whose  property  she  had  been  forced  to  invade,  ceased  to  sup- 

Sort  her.  They  soon  openly  deserted  her;  and  persuaded 
le  credulous  multitude,  impatient  of  a  long  blockade,  that 
she  had  acquired  such  influence  over  them  by  enchantnient, 
and  that  she  was  assisted  by  a  familiar  demon,  in  the  form  of  a 
negro  maid.  Incensed  by  these  suggestions,  they  themselvea 
took  up  arms  against  her,  drove  her  out  of  the  city,  and  sur- 
rendered it  to  the  royalists.  She  then  retired  to  the  citadel, 
which  she  defended  with  amazinff  fortitude  four  months 
longer;  and,  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  made  her 
escape  in  disguise,  and  fled  into  Portugal,  where  she  had 
many  relations; 

PHILIP  I.,  king  of  Spain,  and  archduke  of  Austria,  son  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  was  bom  in  1478.  A  marriage 
between  him  and  the  Infanta  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Castile,  took  place  in  1496.  The  death  of  her 
only  brother,  Don  Juan,  left  Joanna  the  sole  heiress  of  their 
vast  dominions;  and  in  1502  the  archduke  and  his  spouse, 
visited  Soain,  where  they  were  acknowledged  by  the  cortes 
the  lawfru  successors  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  In  pas»* 
ing  through  France,  Philip  had  done  homage  to  the  kin^, 
Lewis  XIL,  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  which  he  inherited  in 
right  of  his  mother  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  temper  of  Philip  however,  which  was 
easv,  gay,  and  afiable,  was  iU  suited  to  the  solemn  stateliness 
of  ue  Spanish  court,  and  notwithstanding  the  aitreaties  of  his 
wife,  who  doated  on  him  with  idiot  fondness,  he  hastily  returned 
to  the  Low  Countries*  In  passixig  through  France  he  signed  a 
treaty  with  Lewis,  by  whicii  he  hoped  aS  differences  between 
the  crowns  might  be  adjusted ;  but  his^  &ther-in-Iaw,  Ferdi- 
nand, finding  his  affairs  prosperous  in  Italy,  paid  no  regard  to 
it.  Isabella  died  in  1504,  and  left  the  regency  ef  Castile  to 
Ferdinand,  till  her  grandson  Charles  should  arrive  of  age*   He 
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obtained^  though  not  without  difficulty,  the  consent  of  the 
cortes  to  the  assumption  of  that  office,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  Philip  took  measures  to  secure  it  to  himself.  By  the 
desertion  of  the  Castilian  nobles,  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
his  government,  Ferdinand  at  length  resigned  the  regency, 
and  retired  to  Arragon;  and  Philip  again  visiting  Spain,  widi. 
Joanna,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  royal  authority.  As 
Joanna  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  derangement,  which  entirely 
unfitted  her  for  government,  it  was  Phi&p*s  aim  to  be  declared 
sole  sovereign  tul  the  majority  of  his  son ;  but  the  Castilians, 
partially  attached  to  their  native  prince,  would  not  abandon 
tier,  and  Philip  and  Joanna,  in  1506,  were  declared  joint  kinff 
and  queen  of  Castile.  Philip's  dislike  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  preference  he  gave  to  his  Flemish  favourites,  began  to 
produce  alarming  discontents,  when  his  death,  in  consequence 
of  a  fever,  finished  a  reign  of  less  than  three  months,  in  his 
28th  year.  His  chief  historical  distinction,  is  that  of  being 
6ther  to  Charles  V. 

JOHN  v.,  count  of  Armaffnac,  was  son  of  John  IV.  of 
Navarre.  He  disgraced  himseu  by  an  incestuous  commerce 
with  his  sbter  Isabella,  and  finally  was  banished  from  his  domi- 
nions by  the  French  king.  He  was  slain  in  his  palace  at 
Lecture  in  a  siege,  1473. 

ATABALIPA  or  ATAHUALPA,  the  last  of  the  incas. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Quito,  while  his  brother  Huascar  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Peru.  Not  long  after  a  disagreement  took  place,  and  hos- 
tilities commenced  between  them,  in  which  Huascar  was  de- 
feated. The  Spaniards  taking  advantage  of  these  disturb- 
ances, with  Pizarro  as  their  leader,  invaded  Peru,  where  they 
were  entertained  with  no  little  hospitality  by  the  king  and  the 
people,  but  instead  of  making  any  return  for  his  kindness,  they, 
with  their  usual  treachery,  held  him  in  captivity.  The  inca, 
as  a  ransom,  offered  to  five  the  Spaniards  a  room  full  of  gold, 
and  when  they  had  got  me  treasure  in  their  possession,  mey, 
with  the  ytmost  baseness,  burnt  the  unhappy  monarch  at  the 
stake  in  1533. 

FEJIDINAND  CORTES,  the  conaueror  of  Mexico,  was 
bom  in  1485,  at  Medellino,  a  town  of  Estremadura.  His 
fiither,  Martin  Cortes,  was  a  gentleman  of  £Eimily,  but  of  small 
fortune.  Ferdinand  was  destined  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  was  sent  to  study  at  the  university  of  Salamanca ;  but  his 
disposition,  was  little  suited  to  an  academic  and  literary*  life. 
He  quitted  the  university,  and  employed  himself  solely  in 
active  sports,  and  m^urtial  exercises ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
so  dissipated  and  unmanagejable,  that  his  father  was  gl^d  to 
comply  with  his  desire  of  entering  into  the  military  profession. 
His  first  intention  was  to  serve  in  Italy,  under  Gonsalvo,  the 
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ffreat  captain;  but  an  indisposition  haying  prevented  him 
nrom  embarking  with  a  reinforcement  sent  to  Naples,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  new  world.     Ovando,  governor  of  His- 

Cniola,  was  his  kinsman^  and  the  young  Cortes  intended  to 
ye  accompanied  him  to  his  government  in  IBOZ,  but  was  de- 
tained by  an  accident  which  shows  the  character  he  then 
supported.  As  he  was  attempting  one  night  to  climb  up  to 
the  bed-chamber  window  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  an  in- 
trigue,  an  old  wall  which  he  had  scaled  save  way,  and  he  was 
severely  bruised  by  the  fall.  In  1504,  he  landed  at  St.  Do- 
mingOy  and  was  favourably  received  by  Ovando,  who  employed 
him  in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  posts*    His  enter- 

K'sing  spirit,  however,  induced  him,  in  1511,  to  accompany 
ego  Velasquez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba.  Under  that 
leader  he  displayed  so  much  courage,  prudence,  and  military 
skill,  that  he  obtained  a  general  reputation  among  the  Spanish 
adventurers,  and  was  rewarded  by  Velasquez  with  a  large 
grant  of  land.  He  married  Frances  Suaiez  Pacheco,  and  was 
made  alcade  of  the  town  of  San  Jago.  When  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  newly-discovered  country 
of  Mexico,  Cortes  was  the  person  fixed  upon  to  conduct  the 
enterprise.  He  entered  into  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  staked  all  his  private  fortune  upon  its  success.  He 
left  St.  Jago  in  November,  1518,  and  proceeded  first  to  Tri- 
nadad  and  then  to  the  Havannah,  in  order  to  raise  more  levies, 
and  complete  the  equipment  of  his  fleet.  In  the  mean  time, 
that  demon  of  jealousy,  which  seems,  like  an  avenging  spirit,  to 
have  pursued  the  Spaniards  through  all  their  new  acquisitions, 
took  possession  of  the  breast  of  Velasquez,  and  induced  him  to 
make  attempts  to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  command.  But  this 
leader,  forewarned,  defeated  his  schemes;  and  by  the  influence 
he  had  acquired  over  his  followers,  together  with  their  thirst  for 

flunder,  effectually  engaged  them  to  support  his  authority.  On 
^eb.  10, 1519,  he  set  sail  for  the  Havannah,  and  landed  on  the 
island  of  Cozumel  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  Here  he  mustered 
his  army,  which  amounted  to  508  soldiers,  16  horsemen,  and  109 
mechanics,  pilots  and  mariners.  Having  encouraged  his  men 
by  a  proper  speech,  and  released,  by  means  of  some  Indian 
ambassadors,  a  Spaniard  named  Jerom  d'  Aguilar,  who  had 
been  detained  a  prisoner  'for  eight  years,  he  proceeded  to  the 
river  Tabasco,  where  he  hopc^  to  be  received  in  a  firiendly 
manner,  but,  instead  of  ihis,  ne  was  violently  attacked :  how- 
ever, the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms  soon  decided  the 
victory,  and  the  inhabitants  were  oViiged  to  acknowledge  the 
king  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign.  The  Spaniards  then  con* 
tinned  their  course  westward,  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Juan  de 
UUua;  where  they  were  met  by  two*  Mexican  canoes,  who 
carried  two  ambassadors  from  the  empeiror  of  that  country, 
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and  ahowrad  die  grMlest  Mgns  of  peace  and  amity.    Their 
iai^Siuige  was  unknown  to  Aguilar ;  but  a  female  pnsoner  un- 
dei^tood  it,  and  translated  it  into  the  Yucatan  tongue,  after 
which  Aguikr  interpreted  it  in  Spanish.     This  iuaye  was 
afterwards  named  Donna  Marina,  and  proved  very  useful  in 
their  conferences  with  the  natives.    By  means  of  his  two  inter- 
pr^ers,  Cortes  learned  that  the  two  ambassadors  were  depu- 
ties from  Pilpatoe  and  Tuetile;    the  one  goTcmor  of  the 
provinces  under  the  emperor,  and  the  other  the  commander  of 
all  his  forces  in  that  province ;  the  object  of  their  embassy  was 
to  inquire  what  his  intentions  were  in  visiting  their  coast,  and  to 
efieor  him  what  assistance  he  might  need  to  continue  his  voyage* 
Cortes,  in  his  turn,  also  professed  great  friendship ;  and  told 
the  ambassadors,  that  he  came  to  propose  matters  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  prince  and  his  king- 
dom;   which  he  would  more  fully  unfold  in  person  to  the 
governor  and  the  general.      Next  morning  he  landed  his 
troops,  horses,  and  artillery,  began  to  erect  huts,  and  to  fortify 
his  camp.    The  next  day  the  ambassadors  had  a  formal  au- 
dience ;  at  which  Cortes  acquainted  them,  that  he  came  from 
Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  kinff  of  Castile,  the  greatest  monarch 
of  the  east,  and  was  intrusted  with  propositions  of  such  moment, 
that  he  would  impart  them  to  none  but  the  emperor  himself, 
and  therefore  required  to  be  conducted  immediately  to  the 
capital.    The  ambassadors  did  all  in  their  powfer  to  dissuade 
Cortes  from  his  design,  endeavouring  to  conciliate  his  good 
will  by  the  presents  sent  him  by  Montezuma,    These  were  in<« 
troduced  with  great  parade,  and  consisted  of  fine  cotton  cloth, 
of  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver  to  a  considerable  value ;   the  workmanship  of  whkh, 
was  as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.    But  Cortes  still 
msisted  on  a  personal  interview  with  their  sovereign.    During 
this  conversation,  some  punters  in  the  retinue  of  the  Mexican 
ehiefr  had  been  delineating  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures 
f>f  the  ships,  horses,  artillery,  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  at- 
tracted their  eyes  as  singular.    When  Cortes  observed  this, 
and  was  informed  that  these  pictures  were  to  be  seat  to  Monte- 
suma,  he  resolved  to  render  the  representation  still  more 
striking.    The  trumpets,  by  his  orders,  sounded  an  alarm,  the 
troops  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  dbplayed  their  agility  and 
(rtrength;  while  die  artiJleiy  was  pointed  against  Uie  ndgh* 
bouring  trees,  among  whicn  it  made  dreadml  havoc*     The 
Indians  for  some  timelooked  on  each  other  with  astonishment ; 
but  at  the  explosion  of  the  cannon,  some  fled,  others  fell  to  the 
ffround,  and  all  were  so  confounded,  that  Cortes  found  it  dif* 
ficult  to  compose  their  minds.   When  the  painters  had  exerted 
their  utmost  efforts  in  representing  all  these  wonderful  things^ 
9iie88enger»were4MlNU)ched  toMontenuna  with  thepi^tMJ(es,and 
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a  fiill  aecaimt  of  every  thiag  that  had  Mssed  nnee  the  aimal 
of  the  SpMiiardBy  together  with  some  Euronean  curiosities  to 
Monteauma.  Though  the  city  in  which  Montesana  resided 
was  above  180  miles  from  St.  Juan  de  UUua,  Cortes's  presenla 
were  carried  thither,  mid  an  answer  returned  to  his  aemanda 
in  a  few  days.  As  Ihe  answer  was  un&Tourable,  Montexuma 
endeavoured  to  molbfy  the  Spanish  general  by  the  richness  of 
his  presents.  These  consisted  of  the  manu&ctures  of  the 
country ;  cotton  stuffs  so  fine,  and  of  such  delicate  texture,  aa 
to  resemble  silk ;  pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and  other  natural 
objects,  formed  with  feathers  of  different  colours,  disposed  and 
mingled  with  such  skill  and  el^ance,  as  to  rival  die  works  of 
the  pencil,  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation.  But  what  cUefly 
attracted  thdr  attention,  wore  two  large  plates  of  a  circular 
form;  one  of  massive  gold  representing  the  sun,  Ae  other  of 
niver,  representing  the  moon.  These  were  accompanied  with 
bracelets,  collars,  rhigs,  and  other  trinkets  of  mid ;  boxes  filled 
with  pearls ;  precious  stones,  and  grains  of  gmd  uawrought,  as 
diey  had  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers.  Cortes  received 
all  with  an  appearance  of  the  most  profound  respect  for  Monte- 
auma;  but  ^en  the  Mexicans  told  him  that  thek  master^ 
though  he  desired  him  to  accept  of  what  he  had  sent  as  a 
token  of  his  regard  for  the  prince  whom  he  represented,  would 
not  give  his  consent  that  foreign  troops  snould  approach 
nearer  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue  lonffer  in  his 
dominions,  Cortes  declared,  in  a  manner  more  resomte  than 
formerly,  that  he  coidd  not,  without  dishonour,  return  to  his 
own  sovereign,  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  visit  in  his  name.  The 
Mexicans  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  man  who  dared  to 
oppose  the  will  of  their  emperor ;  but  they  prevailed  upon 
Cortes  to  promise  that  he  would  not  move  fix>m  his  camp  uirtil 
the  return  of  a  messeiurer,  whom  they  sent  to  Monteauma  for 
fiirther  instructions.  £i  a  short  time  Tuetile  arrived  with 
another  present  from  Montesnasa,  and  his  ultimate  orders  to 
depart  instantly  out  of  his  dominions.  When  Cortes,  instead 
of  complying  with  his  demands,  renewed  his  request  of  aiH 
dienoe,  the  Mexicans  immediately  left  the  camp  with  strong 
marks  of  surprise  and  resentment.  Next  morning  none  of  the 
natives  appeared,  and  all  friendly  correspondence  seemed  to  be 
at  an  end.  To  give  a  beginnii^  to  a  cowny,  Cortes  assenribled 
the  principal  persons  in  his  army,  and  by  their  suffirages  elected 
a  councfl  and  magistrates,  in  whom  the  govermnent  was  to  be 
vested.  The  persons  chosen  w«e  d  firmly  attached  to 
Cortes ;  and  the  new  settlement  had  the  name  et  ViUa  Rica 
de  la  Vera  Cms.  Befcie  this  court  of  his  own  making,  Cortes 
resigned  his  aathority,  and  was  nmnediately  re-ele<^  chief 
justice  pf  theeoloB^t  aadicaptain^geiinral  of  hia  aniy«  with  an 
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amide  conmuBsion  in  the  king's  name,  to  continue  in  force  till 
the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further  known.  The  soldiers 
eagerly  ratified  (heir  choice  by  loud  acclamations.  Cortes, 
having  thus  strengthened  himself^  resolved  to  advance  into  the 
country;  and  to  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  cacique  of 
Zcmpoalla,  a  considerable  town  at  no  great  distance.  This 
prince  was  subject  to  Montezuma,  but  so  exceedingly  impatient 
of  the  yoke,  that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him 
than  a  chance  of  being  delivered  from  it.  For  this  reason  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Cortes  with  offers  of  friendship,  which  were 
gladly  accepted ;  and  Cortes  soon  visited  Zempoalla,  where  he 
was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  imaginable.  The 
cacique  informed  him  of  many  particulars  relating  to  the  cha* 
meter  of  Montezuma.  He  told  him  that  he  was  a  tsrrant, 
haughty,  cruel,  and  suspicious ;  who  treated  his  own  subjects 
with  arrogance,  and  ruined  the  conquered  provmces  by  his 
extortions.  Cortes  insinuated,  that  one  creat  object  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  visiting  a  country  so  remote  nrom  their  own,  was 
to  redress  grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressed.  He  then 
continued  his  march  to  Quiabislan,  the  territory  of  another 
cacique,  where,  by  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  a  Spanish  colony 
was  soon  formed.  During  Cortes*s  residence  in  these  parts, 
he  so  fisff  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  these  caciques,  that  they 
ventured  to  insult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of 
which  they  had  formerly  trembled.  They  also  acknowledged 
themselves  vassals  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  inhabit  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  and  offsred  to  accompany 
Cortes  with  aU  their  forces  in  his  march  towards  Mexico.  But 
a  spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  appeared  at  different  times 
among  his  troops,  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  The  only 
method  he  could  think  of  to  prevent  conspiracies,  was  to  de- 
stroy his  flieet,  and  thus  deprive  his  soldiers  of  every  resource 
except  that  of  conquest ;  and  with  this  proposal  he  persuaded 
his  men  to  comply.  With  universal  consent,  therefore,  the 
ships  were  drawn  ashore;  and,  after  being  strinped  of  their 
SAIJS,  rigging,  iron-work,  and  whatever  el^  might  be  of  use, 
they  were  broke  in  pieces.  Cortes  having  thus  rendered  it 
necessaiy  for  his  troops  to  follow  wherever  he  chose  to  lead, 
beflan  his  march  to  ^empoalla,  with  500  infantry,  15  horses, 
and  six  field-pieces ;  the  rest  of  his  troops,  consbting  chiefly 
of  such  as  firom  age  or  infinnity,  were  less  fit  tar  active  ser- 
vice, he  left  as  a  garrison  at  Vula  Rica,  under  Escaknte,  an 
officer  of  merit.  The  cacique  of  Zempoalla  supplied  him  with 
provisions  and  400  troops;  and  wiui  SOO  of  those  Indians 
called  Tamames,  whose  office  was  to  carry  burdens  and  perform 
all  manner  of  servile  labour.  Nothing  memorable  happened 
till  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the  confines  of  the  republic  of 
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TIaacala.  Tke  inhabkanto  were  warlike,  fierce,  and  rerenge- 
fiil,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  agricolture  and 
some  other  arts.  They  were  implacable  enemies  to  Monte- 
zuma ;  and  therefore  (Jortes  hoped  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
procure  their  friendship.  With  this  view,  four  Zempoallans 
of  high  rank,  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  Tlascala,  dressed 
with  all  the  badges  of  that  office  usual  among  the  Indians. 
The  senate  were  divided  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
proposals  of  Cortes ;  but  at  last  Magiscatzin,  one  of  the  oldest 
senators,  mentioned  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
revelations  of  their  priests ;  that  a  race  of  invincible  men,  of 
divine  origin,  who  had  power  over  the  elements,  should  come 
from  the  east  to  subdue  their  country.  He  compared  the  re* 
sonblance  which  the  strangers  bore,  to  the  persons  figured  in 
the  tradition;  their  dominion  over  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  and 
water ;  he  then  declared  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  rashness 
to  oppose  a  force  apparently  assisted  by  heaven,  and  men  who 
had  already  proved,  to  the  sad  experience  of  those  who  had 
opposed  them,  that  they  were  invincible.  This  orator  was 
opposed  by  Xicotencal,  who  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
l^paniards  were,  at  best,  but  powerful  magicians ;  that  they  had 
rendered  themselves  noxious  to  the  gods,  by  pulling  down 
their  images  and  altars,  and  of  consequence  that  they  might 
be  easilyjovercome,  as  the  gods  would  resent  such  an  outrage. 
He  therefore  advised  the  crushing  of  these  invaders  at  one 
blow.  His  advice  prevailed,  and  the  ambassadors  were  de- 
tained;  which  giving  Cortes  the  alarm,  he  drew  nearer  Tlas- 
cala. He  had  not  advanced  far  beyond  this  pass,  however, 
before  a  party  of  Tlascalans,  with  plumes,  were  discovered, 
which  denoted  that  an  army  was  in  the  field.  These  he  drove 
before  him  by  a  detachment  of  six  horse,  obliged  them  to  join 
another  party,  and  then  reinforcing  the  advanced  detachment, 
charged  the  enemy  with  such  vigour,  that  they  began  to  retire ; 
5000  Tlascalans,  whom  Xicotencal  had  placed  in  ambush,  then 
rushed  out,  just  as  the  infantry  came  up  to  assist  their  slender 
body  of  cavidry ;  but  they  were  so  much  disconcerted  by  the 
first  discharge  of  the  fire-arms,  that  they  retreated  in  confusion, 
the  Spaniards  pursuing  them  with  great  slaughter,  Cortes, 
however,  supposing  that  this  could  not  be  the  whole  force^ 
advanced  with  the  utmost  caution,  in  order  of  battle,  to  an  emi- 
nence, whence  he  had  a  view  of  the  main  body  of  the  Tlascalan 
army  commanded  by  Xicotencal,  consisting  of  40,000  men. 
By  these  the  small  army  of  Cortes  was  entirely  surrounded; 
but  their  arrows  and  spears  being  headed  only  with  flint,  or 
fish  bones;  their  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden 
swords,  were  easily  turned  aside  by  the  Spanish  bucklers. 
These  circumstances  gave  the  Spaniards  a  prodigious  ad- 
vantage over  them ;  and  therefore  the  Tlascalans,  being  taught 
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bj  dub,  baw  nmch  they  wero  inferior  to  the  Spetiiarda,  began 
to  Goooeive  them  to  be  really  a  superior  order  oi  beings,  against 
whom  human  power  could  not  prevail.  The  priests  gave  their 
opinions,  that  these  strangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  sun, 
procreated  by  his  animating  energy,  in  the  regions  of  the  east; 
that,  by  day,  while  cherishmg  with  die  influence  of  his  parental 
beams,  they  were  invincible ;  but  by  night,  when  his  reviving 
heat  was  wididrawn,  their  vicour  decuned,  aoid  fiided  like  herbs 
in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.  The 
Tlascalans  therefore  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  nigfat- 
time,  horaag  to  destroy  them  when  enfeebled  and  surprued. 
But  the  Spanish  centinels  having  observed  some  extraordinary 
movements  among  the  Tlascauins,  gave  the  alarm.  Imme- 
diatdly  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  sall3dng  out,  defeated 
th^n  with  great  slaughter,  without  allowing  them  to  approach 
the  camp.  By  this  disaster,  the  Tlascalans  were  heartily  dis- 
posed to  peace ;  but  they  were  at  a  bss  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  <tf  the  enemies  they  had  to  deal  with.  They  could  not 
ascertain  the  nature  of  these  surprising  beings,  or  whedier 
they  were  really  of  a  benevolent  or  a  malignant  disposition. 
There  were  circumstances  which  seemed  to  favour  each  opi« 
■km.  Accordingly  they  addressed  them  in  the  following 
manner;  ''  If,**  said  Aey,  **  you  are  divinides  of  a  cruel  and 
savage  nature,  we  present  to  you  five  slaves,  diat  you  may  drink 
their  blood  and  eat  their  fiesn.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept 
An  offering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men, 
here  is  meat,  bread,  and  fruit,  to  nourish  you.'*  After  diis 
address,  the  peace  was  soon  concluded.  The  Tlascalana 
yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and 
engaged  to  assist  Cortes  in  all  his  operations ;  wiule  he  took  the 
republic  under  his  protection,  and  promised  to  defend  their 
persons  and  possessions  Scorn  injury.  This  reconciliation  took 
place  at  a  seasonable  juncture  for  the  Spaniards.  They  were 
worn  out  with  incessant  toil,  and  destitute  of  necessaries.  But 
the  submission  of  the  Tlascalans,  and  their  own  triumphant 
entry  into  the  city,  where  they  were  recdved  with  the  reverence 
due  to  a  superior  order  of  beings,  banished  at  once  all  memory 
of  past  sufferings,  and  convinced  them  that  they  could  not  be 
resisted  bv  any  power  in  America. 

Cortes  left  no  method  untried  to  gain  die  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Tlascalans ;  which  however  he  had  almost  en^ 
tirely  lost,  by  his  zeal  asainst  their  idols.  But  he  was  deterred 
from  destroying  them,  by  his  chaplain  Olmedo ;  and  left  the 
Tlascalans  in  me  exercise  of  superstition,  prohibituu^  only  the 
practice  of  offering  human  victims.  As  soon  as  his  troope 
were  fit  for  service,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  march  towards 
Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  Tlascalans, 
who  looked  upon  his  destruction  as  unavoidable,  as  if  he  had 
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wmt  himself  into  the  power  of  Montecuma.  But  the  emperor 
had  resolved  to  admit  his  visit;  and  informed  Cortes  that  he 
had  ^ven  orders  for  his  fiiendly  reception  at  Cholula.  h 
this,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  sincere.  Cortes  having  disi^ 
covered,  by  the  information  of  two  TIascalans,  that  the  Cho- 
lukns  were  plotting  his  destruction,  he  resolved  to  prevent  his 
enemies,  and  to  inflict  on  them  such  dreadful  vengeance  as 
might  strOce  Montesuma  and  his  subjects  with  terror.  For 
lliis  purpose  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up 
in  a  large  court,  which  had  been  alk^d  for  their  quaiters^ 
near  the  centre  of  the  town ;  the  TIascalans  had  orders  to  ad- 
vance ;  the  magistrates  and  chief  citiaens  were  sent  for  under 
various  pretexts,  and  seized.  On  a  signal  ^vea  the  troops 
rushed  out  and  fell  upon  the  multitttde,  destitute  of  leaders ; 
the  Spaniards  attacked  them  in  front ;  the  TIascalans  in  the 
rear ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  slaughter ;  the  t^nples,  whidi 
afforded  a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  l^^dinff  men,  w^e 
set  on  fire,  and  they  perished  in  the  flames.  Tiiis  scene  of 
horror  continued  two  days,  during  which  the  wretched  inhabit 
tants  svtfered  all  that  the  destructive  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
llie  implacable  revenge  of  their  Indian  allies,  could  inflict.  At 
length  the  carnage  ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of  6000  Cholu-* 
lans,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  re- 
leased the  magistrates;  and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for 
their  intended  treachery,  declared,  that,  as  justice  was  now 
appeased,  he  forgave  the  offence ;  but  required  them  to  re- 
call the  inhabitants  who  had  fled,  and  re-establish  order  in 
the  town,  which  was  instantly  complied  with.  From  Cholula, 
Cortes  advanced  towards  Mexico ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  journey  was  entertained  with  accounts  of  die  oppressions 
and  cruelty  of  Montezuma.  This  gave  him  the  greatest  hopes 
of  accomplishinff  his  design;  as  he  now  perceived  that  the 
empire  was  divided.  No  enemy  appeared  to  check  his  pro- 
gress, Montezuma  was  quite  irresolute ;  and  Cortes  was  almost 
at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  the  emperor  had  determined 
whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend  or  oppose  him  as  an  enemy. 
But  as  no  sign  of  open  hostility  appeared,  the  Spaniards  con- 
tinued their  march  to  Mexico,  with  great  circumspection. 
About  1000  persons  of  distinction  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each 
of  these  in  his  order  passed  by  Cortes,  and  saluted  him.  They 
announced  the  approach  of  M!ontezuma  himself.  There  appear- 
ed first  SOO  persons  in  an  umform  fashion,  marching  two  and  two, 
in  deep  silence,  barefooted,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
These  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher  rank,  m  their 
most  showy  apparel;  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  Montezuma,  in 
a  chair  or  litter,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  feathers  of 
various  colours.     VHien  he  drew  near,  Cortes  dismounted. 
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advanced  towards  him  in  a  respectful  posture.  At  the  sam^ 
time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and  leaning  on  two 
of  his  relations,  approached  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace* 
Cortes  accosted  hun  with  the  most  profound  reverence,  after 
the  European  fashion.  He  returned  the  salutation,  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his 
hand,  and  then  kissing  it.  This  ceremony,  the  customary  ex<- 
pression  of  reverence  from  inferiors  towards  those  who  are 
above  them  in  rank,  appeared  such  condescension  in  a  proud 
monarch,  that  his  subjects  believed  those  persons,  before  whom 
he  humbled  himself  in  this  manner,  to  be  more  than  human. 
Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters  prepared  for  his 
reception ;  and  immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  a  politeness 
worthy  of  a  court  more  refined ;  "  you  are  now,"  says  he,  "  with 
your  brothers,  in  your  own  house ;  refresh  vourselves  after 
your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I  return.**  The  place  aDotted 
to  the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a  house  built  by  the 
father  of  Montezuma.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall>  widi 
towers  at  proper  distances,  which  served  for  defence  as  well  as 
for  ornament ;  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so  large,  as 
.  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  aUies. 
The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  security^ 
by  planting-the  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  different  avenues 
which  led  to  it,  and  by  appointing  a  laree  division  of  his  troops 
to  be  always  on  guard.  In  the  evening  Montezuma  returned  to 
his  guests  with  the  same  jpomp  as  on  their  first  interview ;  and 
brought  presents  of  such  value,  not  only  to  Cortes  and  his  offi- 
cers, but  even  to  the  private  men,  as  evinced  his  Uberality. 
A  long  conference  ensued,  in  which  Cortes  learned  the  opinion 
of  Montezuma  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  esta- 
blished tradition,  he  told  him  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their 
ancestors  came  originally  from  a  remote  region,  and  conquered 
the  provinces  now  subject  to  his  dominion;  that  after  they  were 
settled  there,  the  great  captain  who  conducted  this  colony  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  promising  that  at  some  future  period 
his  descendants  should  visit  them,  assume  the  government,  and 
reform  their  constitutions  and  laws ;  that,  from  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  he  was  convinced 
that  they  were  the  very  persons  whose  appearance  these  pro- 
phecies taught  them  to  expect ;  and  accordingly,  he  haa  re* 
ceived  them,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  same 
blood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they  might  consider  them- 
selves as  masters  in  his  dominions;  for  both  himself  and  his 
subjects  should  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to 
prevent  their  wishes.  Cortes  made  a  reply  in  his  usual  style, 
with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  in- 
tention in  sending  hun  into  that  country  ;  artfully  endeavouring 
so  to  frame  his*  discourse,  that  it  might  coincide  with  the  idea 
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which  Montezuma  had  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cortes  and  some  of  his  principal 
attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  emperor. 
The  three  subsequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the  city ; 
the  appearance  of  which,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of  its 
buildings  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  place  the 
Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America ;  and  yet  so  little  resembling 
the  structure  of  an  European  city,  filled  them  with  surprise 
and  admiration. 

How  much  soever  the  novelty  of  those  objects  might  amuse 
or  astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  utmost  solicitude  with 
respect  to  their  own  situation.  From  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, no  less  unexpected  than  favourable  to  their  progress, 
they  had  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful 
kingdom,  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital,  without  having 
once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its  monarch.  The  Tlasca- 
lans,  however  had  earnestly  dissuaded  them  from  placing  such 
perfect  confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter  a  city  of  such  a 
peculiar  situation  as  Mexico,  where  the  prince  would  have  them 
at  his  mercy,  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  snare,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  escape.  They  assured  them,  that  the  Mexican 
priests  had,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  counselled  their  sovereign 
to  admit  the  strangers  into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  them 
off  there  at  one  bfow.  The  Spaniards  now  perceived  that  the 
apprehensions  of  their  allies  were  not  destitute  of  foundation  ; 
that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  their  retreat  would  be  rendered 
impracticable,  and  they  must  remain,  cooped  up  in  a  hostile 
city,  without  any  possibility  of  aid  from  their  allies.  These  reflec- 
tions did  not  escape  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  Cortes.  His  situa- 
tion was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  equal  to  it,  and  he  fixed  upon 
a  plan  no  less  extraordinary  than  daring.  He  determined  to 
seize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  From  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the 
Mexicans  for  the  person  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  im- 

J licit  submission  to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Montezuma  in 
is  power,  to  acquire  the  supreme  direction  of  their  affairs ;  or 
at  least,  with  such  a  sacred  pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  no 
doubt  of  being  secure  firom  any  effort  of  violence.  This  he 
immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The  timid  startled  at  a 
measure  so  audacious.  The  resolute  thought  it  the  only  re- 
source in  which  there  appeared  to  be  the  smallest  prospect  of 
safety,  warmly  anprovea  of  it,  and  brought  over  their  compa- 
nions so  cordially  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed 
instantly  to  make  the  attempt.  At  his  usual  hour  of  visiting 
Montezuma,  Cortes  went  to  the  palace  accompanied  by  five  of 
his  principal  officers,  and  so  many  trusty  soldiers.  Thirty 
chosen  men  followed,  sauntering  at  some  distance,  as  if  they 
had  no  object  but  curiosity :  small  parties  were  posted  at  pro* 
VOL.  IV.  H 
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per  iiltervals^  in  all  the  streets  leading  from  tbe  Bpamdi  quai^ 
ters  to  the  court ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  tHth  the 
Tlascalan  allies^  were  under  arms,  ready  to  sally  out  on  the 
first  alarm.  Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted  without 
suspicion  ;  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  usual,  out  of  respect.  He 
addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  Teiy  different  from  that  which 
he  had  formerly  employed ;  reproaching  him  Utterly  as  the 
author  of  the  rioleht  assaults  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one 
of  his  officers,  and  demanding  public  reparation  for  the  loss  he 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  some  of  his  companions,  as  well 
as  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  great  prince,  whose  servants  they 
were.  Montezuma,  confounded  at  this  unexpected  accusation, 
asserted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earnestness ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  it,  gave  orders  instantly  to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his 
accomplices  prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  rephed,  that  a  de« 
claration  so  respectable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own 
mind;  but  that  something  more  was  requisite  to  satisfy  his 
followers,  who  would  never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did 
not  harbour  hostile  intentions  against  them,  unless,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  hb  confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed  from  his 
own  palace  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Spanish  quarters, 
where  he  should  be  served  and  honoured  as  became  a  great 
monarch.  The  first  mention  of  so  strange  a  proposal  bereav- 
ed Montezuma  of  speech,  and  almost  of  motion.  At  length  he 
haughtily  answered,  ''  that  persons  of  his  rank  were  not  accus- 
tomed voluntarily  to  give  up  themselves  as  prisoners;  and 
were  he  mean  enough  to  do  so,  his  subjects  would  not  permit 
such  an  afiront  to  be  offered  to  their  sovereign.**  Cortes  en-w 
deavoured  sdtemately  to  soothe  and  intimidate  nim.  The  alter- 
cation became  warm,  and  having  continued  above  three  hours, 
Velasquez  de  Lou,  an  impetuous  young  man,  exclaimed  with 
impatience,  "why  waste  more  time  in'  vwn?  Let  us  either 
seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to  the  heart.'*  The  threatening 
voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which  these  words  were  uttered, 
struck  Montezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he  was  sensible,  had  now 
proceeded  so  far,  as  left  him  in  no  hope  that  they  would  recede. 
His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the  necessity  unavoidable.  He 
saw  both ;  and  abandoning  himself  to  his  fate,  complied  with 
their  request.  His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to 
them  his  resolution.  Though  astonished  and  afflicted,  they 
presumed  not  to  question  the  will  of  their  master,  but  carried 
him  in  silent  pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanish  quar- 
ters. When  It  was  known  that  the  strangers  were  conveying 
away  the  emperor,  the  people  broke  out  into  the  wildest  tran- 
sports of  grief  and  rage,  threatening  the  Spaniards  with  im- 
mediate destruction,  as  the  punishment  justly  due  to  their  fain- 
pious  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  Montezuma  appeared  with  a 
seeming  gaiety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the  tumult 
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flrat  lMtfihe4 ;  ^id  ii|Km  hu  dedaring  it  to  .be  of  lii»  4Xim  cMoc^ 
idiat  lie  went  to  reside  fbr  aome  time  among  his  npw  firi^di^ 
the  indtitude,  tauj^t  to  revere  ereary  intimation  of  their  poy«> 
nigiL*8  pleasure^  quietly  dispersed*  But  it  is  impoaaible*  with** 
/Mjt  lengtheninff  tnia  article  beyond  all  due  limita«  to  give  a 
jpactieukr  detafl  of  aU  Cortes'a  manoDuyrea  for  tubjugating  tlw 
^empire.  Vpon  Tarioua  nretences  be  not  only  prerailed  on 
Montezuma  to  order  the  Mezicani  to  equip  a  new  fleet  for  him^ 
but  eTen  induced  him  at  last  to  acknowledge  himsdf  a  yasaal  of 
the  crown  df  Caatile ;  and  to  hdd  his  crown  of  him  aa  superior, 
aEnd  to  fiay  aa  annual  tribute.  Monteauma  accompanied  thwi 
Mct  of  mibmisaion  with  a  magnifiGent  present,  amoia0tiQ|;  to 
600,000  pesos,  and  his  subjec|8  bnougbt  m  Ubcsral  contributions. 
After  aH  diese  acquisitions,  however,  Cortes's  religioua  aeal  had 
neaify  ruined  aB,  by  leading  him  to  displace  some  of  the  Mexi- 
x;an  idols,  and  put  an  image  of  the  virgin  in  their  stead.  Mean 
time  he  met  witn  an  uneKpected  .imemy,  in  his  own  countrymen^ 
A  fleet  of  18  ships  and  about  1000  men  bdng  sent  againat  him 
irom  Cuba,  by  Velasquez,  under  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez^  wh(»n, 
however,  he  defeated^  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  troops. 
C^ortes  then  returned  to  Mexico,  but  was  attacked  and  wounded 
by  Ae  natives,  whom  Alvarado  had  irritated  in  his  absence* 
Inpon  this  he  resolved  to  try  the  interposition  of  Montezuma, 
who  accordingly  addressed  his  subjects  in  favour  of  the  Spani- 
ards ;  but  during  this  speech  he  was  wounded  with  two  arrows, 
.and  knocked  down  with  ^  stone ;  whereupon  finding  that  h^ 
had  lost  the  regard  of  his  people,  he  lulled  himself  by  obsti* 
nately  refusing  all  nourishment.  Upon  the  empenur's  death, 
Cortes  prmared  for  a  retreat,  which  the  Mexicans  resolved  to 
prevent.  The  consrauenoe  was  a  very  bloody  enga^janent, 
wherein  Cortes  himsen  had  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  more  than 
.one  half  of  his  army  perished.  Having,  however,  retreated  to 
Otumba,  he  found  an  immense  army  of  the  Mexicans  posted  in 
the  plain,  along  the  road  to  Tlascala.  Yet  Cortes  ventured  to 
attack  them,  and  notwithstanding  an  incredible  multitude,  com* 
pletely  defeated  them  on  the  7th  July,  1520,  and  his  troops 
obtained  an  immense  quantity  of  plunder.  After  this  he  en* 
tered  Tlascala,  where  he  was  joyfully  received.  But  all 
Cortes*8  efforts  could  not  have  saved  him  from  destru<^on  if 
he  had  not  unexpectedly  received  a  reinforcemcant  of  Spanish 
troops.  The  governor  of  Cuba,  confident  that  .Narvaez  had 
been  successmi,  sent  two  ships,  with  a  supply  of  men  and  mili- 
tary stores.  The  officer  appointed  by  Cortes  on  the  co«it  de* 
coyed  them  into  the  harbour  of  Vera  Crua,  seised  the  ^bifa, 
and  easily  persuaded  the  men  to  follow  the  standard  of  Coirtes, 
who  was  soon  after  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  pther  thi^ 
ehips  from  Jamaica,  and  a'  foui^th  from  Spain.  He  was  Joow  at 
the  head  of  iabout  000  men  bemdes  10,000  TlasoaUns,  with 
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whom  he  began  his  march  to  Mexico,  on  the  Wenfy  eighth  of 
December,  six  months  after  he  had  left  it.  Montezimia  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  brother  Queltavaca,  who  dying  soon 
after  of  the  small  pox,  his  nephew  Guatimozin,  was  raised  to 
be  the  last  monarch  of  Mexico.  Cortes  and  his  troops  entered 
his  territories  with  little  difficulty;  took  possession  of  Xezcucq, 
the  second  city  in  the  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  twenty 
miles  from  Mexico;  and  deposed  the  cacique,  substituting 
another  who  claimed  superior  right,  and  who  thus  became  de- 
voted to  Cortes.  Here  he  ^ot  his  fleet  completed,  which  had 
been  begun  by  Montezuma  s  orders.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
a  number  of  disaffected  cities  and  states,  who  were  wea^  c^ 
the  Mexican  yoke.  Mean  time,  four  ships  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz  firom  Hispaniola  with  200  more  troops,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  two  battering  cannons.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  the 
fleet  was  launched,  and  Cortes  prepared  to  attack  the  city. 
•As  the  Spaniards  under  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  to  their 
posts,  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  for  conveying  water  to 
nie  capital,  which  distressed  the  Mexicans  exceedingly. 
•Guatimozin  collected  all  his  forces  to  oppose  them,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  ships,  and  almost  covered  the  lake  with  canoes  for 
•that purpose ;  but  the  brigantines,  with  irresistible  impetuosity, 
overset  their  feeble  opponents,  and  dissipated  the  whole  Mexi- 
can armament  with  incredible  slaughter.  Cortes  next  formed 
his  fleet  into  three  divisions,  from  which  he  pushed  on  the 
attack  of  the  city  with  vigour ;  but  the  obstinate  valour  of  the 
-Mexicans  rendered  all  his  efforts  fruitless  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length  he  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  to  get 
possession  of  the  city ;  but  by  an  error  of  the  officer  Alderette, 
the  Spaniards  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  forty  of 
his  troops  were  taken  and  sacrificed  to  MexitU,  their  god  of  war. 
The  Mexicans  elated  with  this  success,  spread  a  report  that  their 
god  had  declared,  that  in  eight  days  the  Spaniards  should  be  de- 
stroyed. But  Cortes  effectually  defeated  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
phecy, and  restored  the  confidence  of  his  Indian  allies,  who  put 
some  faith  in  it,  by  remaining  totally  inactive  till  that  period  was 
expired.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  soon  after 
joined  by  140,000  Indians.  These  numerous  allies  enabled  him 
to  shut  up  the  city  by  land,  while  his  ships  prevented  all  access  of 
supplies  by  water.  Famine,  infection,  and  mortality  followed;  yet 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  distress  of  Guatimozin,  he  scorned  every 
overture  of  peace,  till  three  fourths  of  the  city  were  in  ruins ; 
when  Guatimozin  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  empress  and  chil- 
dren, attempting  to  escape  in  a  canoe,  while  his  nobles  were  en- 
deavouring to  amuse  Cortes  with  a  negociation.  When  con- 
ducted to  Cortes,  he  appeared  neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness 
of  a  barbarian,  nor  wiui  the  dejection  of  a  supplicant.  "  I  have 
done/'  said  he,  ^'  what  became  a  monarch.    I  have  defended 
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my  people  to  the  last  extremity.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
die.  Take  this  dagger^"  laying  his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes 
wore^  ''  plant  it  in  my  breast,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which 
can  no  longer  be  of  use."  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sove- 
reign was  known^  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased ;  and 
Cortes  took  possession  of  that  small  part  of  the  capital  which 

Jet  remained  undestroyed.  Thus  terminated  the  siege  of 
fexicoy  the  most  memorable  event  of  the  conquest  of  America. 
It  continued  75  days,  hardly  one  of  which  passed  without  some 
extraordinary  effort  of  the  one  party  or  the  other.  As  the 
struggle  was  more  obstinate,  it  was  likewise  more  equal,  than 
any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The 
great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the 
peculiar  situation  of  his  capital,  so  far  counterbalanced  the 
superiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  discipline,  that  they 
must  have  relinquished  the  enterprise,  if  they  hi^d  trusted  for 
success  to  themselves  alone.  But  Mexico  was  overturned  by 
the  jealousy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by  the 
;revolt  of  subjects  impatient  to  shake  off  its  yoke.  By  tlieir 
effisctual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what,  without 
such  support,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt.  The 
exultation-  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplishing  this  arduous  en- 
terprise, was  at  first  excessive ;  but  this  was  quickly  damped 
by  the  disappointment  of  those  sanguine  hopes  which  had  ani- 
mated amidst  so  many  hardships  and  dangers.  Instead  of  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  which  they  expected  from  becoming  mas- 
ters of  Montezmna's  treasures,  and  the  ornaments  of  so  many 
temples,  their  rapaciousness  could  collect  only*  an  inconsiderable 
booty  of  120,000  pesos,  amidst  ruins  and  desolation.  Guati- 
xnozin,  aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remained 
of  the  riches,  amassed  by  his  ancestors,  to  be  thrown  into  tiie 
lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards  were  engag- 
ed with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  spoiL  The  sum  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors  was 
so  small,  that  many  of  them  disdained  to  accept  of  the  pittance 
which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all  murmured  and  exclaimed ; 
some  against  Cortes  and  his  confidents,  whom  they  suspected 
of  having  secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  riches  which  should  have  been  brought  into  the 
common  stock ;  others  against  Guatimozin,  whom  they  accused 
of  obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he  had 
hidden  his  treasure.  Arguments,  intreaties,  and  promises, 
were  employed  in  order  to  soothe  them ;  but  with  so  little  ef- 
fect, that  Cortes,  from  solicitude  to  check  this  growing  spirit  of 
discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which  stained  the  glory  of  all 
his  great  actions.  Without  regarding  the  former  dignity  of 
Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence  for  those  virtues  which 
he  had  displayed,  he  subjected  the  unhappy  monarch,  with  his 
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thM  fiiTooflce,  10  tortiM)  in  ordier  to  extent  from  them  a  db* 
co?erj  of  the  royal  treasures,  which  it  was  supposed  they  had 
concealed.  Ouatimozin  bore  the  reflned  cruelty  of  his  tor>- 
mentors  with  the  inTincible  fortitude  of  an  American  warrior* 
His  fellow  suflbrer,  oTercome  by  the  violence  of  the  anguish, 
fumed  a  dejected  eye  towards  his  master,  which  seemed  to 
implore  his  permission  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high 
■imited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  mingled 
with  scorn,  checked  his  weakness,  by  asking,  *^  Am  1  now  re- 
posing on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?'*  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  he 
persevered  in  his  dutiful  silence,  and  expired.  Cortes,  asham- 
ed of  a  ^cene  so  horrid,  rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands 
of  his  torturers.  The  provinces  submitted  one  after  another  to 
the  conquerors.  Cortes  now  employed  himself  in  securing  his 
new  conquests;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  complaints  made 
against  him  at  the  court  of  Spain,  produced  a  commission  to 
Cnristoval  de  Tapia  for  superseding  him  in  the  command,  and 
even  seizing  his  person  and  sequestrating  his  property.  But 
this,  by  his  policy  and  influence,  he  was  enabled  to  elude ;  and, 
by  a  new  apj>lication  to  the  Spanish  court,  enforced  by  the 
splendour  or  his  success,  he  obtamed  from  the  emperor  Charles 
y .  the  appointment  of  captain  general  and  governor  of  New 
Spain,  as  ne  entertained  enlarged  ideas  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  fi^m  these  acquisitions,  he  began  to  rebuild  Mexico 
upon  a  magnificent  plan,  made  accurate  researches  after  the 
mineral  treasures  of  the  provinces,  and  settled  his  principal 
officers  as  colonists  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  cut  these 
projects  all  tended  to  the  oppression  of  the  poor  natives,  who 
were  provoked  to  insurrections,  which  only  augmented  their 
calamities.  They  were  punished  with  the  greatest  severity  aa 
rebels  by  their  masters;  and  on  one  occasion,  Sandoval;  a 
Spanbh  captain  of  distinction,  after  a  consultation  wilh  CorteS) 
committed  to  the  flames  in  one  execution  60  caciques  and 
400  nobles,  compelling,  their  children  and  relations  to  be  the 
spectators  of  the  horrid  bcene.  Guathnosin  himself,  with  the 
two  greatest  caciques  of  the  empire,  on  a  slight  suspicion  of 
conspiracy,  were  nanged  without  trial  by  the  order  of  Cortes ; 
and  by  these  cruelties,  the  Spanish  name,  however  illustrious 
ft>r  deeds  of  valour,  has  been  rendered  execrable  to  posterity 
throudiout  both  worlds.  The  mind  of  Cortes  was  Sir  from 
losing  its  vigour  in  the  possession  of  wealth  and  dignity.  The 
rievon  of  one  of  his  officers,  Christoval  de  OHd,  settled  in  a  re- 
lAOte  district,  engaged  him  in  a  long  expedition,  during  which 
he  underwent  more  hardships,  and  displayed  more  fortitude 
and  perseverance,  than  in  any  other  emergency  of  his  life.  He 
was  engaged  in  it,  wheA  a  new  commission  arrived  from  Spain 
to  make  a  rigorous  enquiry  into  his  conduct  and  designs,  which 
had  becfn  represented  oy  his  enemies  as  dangerous  to  the  no* 
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thori^  of  the  crown.  IndigQaat  at  this  return  for  hb  signal 
servkefl,  he  resQlved  b  person  to  plead  his  cause  before  his 
soreri^a;  and  he  arrived  in  Spain,  with  a  great  part  of  his 
wealth,  in  1628.  His  appearance  dissipated  the  suspicions 
raised  against  him ;  and  Charles  decorated  him  with  the  order 
of  St.  Jago,  and  the  title  of  marquis,  and  bestowed  on  him  an 
ample  grant  of  territory  in  New  Spain.  He  returned  to  Mexico 
in  1530,  with  increased  honours,  but  with  diminished  authority. 
His  active  disposition  engaged  him  in  new  schemes;  and 
adopting  the  notion  of  Columbus,  of  a  communication  between 
the  two  seas,  he  caused  various  researches  to  be  made  along 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  coast  of  Florida  for  a  passage. 
He  also  fitted  out  several  small  squadrons  for  voyaras  of  dis- 
covery ;  and  being  dissatisfied  with  their  success,  he  himself 
took  the  command  of  an  armament,  with  which  he  discovered 
the  peninsula  of  California,  and  made  a  survey  of^reat  part  of 
the  gulf  which  separates  it  from  New  Spain.  Were  not  his 
name  distinguished  as  a  conqueror,  these  spirited  attempts 
would  deservedly  have  perpetuated  it  among  the  class  of  naviga- 
tors and  discoverers.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1540,  and  had 
the  mortification  of  being  treated  with  coldness  bv  the  emperor, 
and  neglect  by  his  ministers.  He  consumed  his  latter  years,  in 
irksome  and  fruitless  attendance  upon  the  court,  which  disre- 
garded his  applications;  and  he  died  in  1547,  at  the  a^e  of 
aixty-ihree.  He  left  an  ennobled  legitimate  posterity,  and  also 
illegitimate  children  by  his  Indian  mistresses,  Marina,  and  a 
daughter  of  Montezuma.  His  actions  have  been  celebrated  by 
various  writers,  and  his  name  is  immortalised  in  the  records  of 
his  country. 

DON  FRANCISCO  DE  BOVADILLA,  or  Bobadilla, 
a  Spaniard,  govemor-f^eneral  of  the  IndieS  in  1500.  His  con- 
duct was  tyrannical,  bui;  when  he  loaded  with  irons  and  sent  to 
Europe,  Diego  Columbus  and  his  illustrious  brother,  to  whose 
zeal  tne  discovery  of  America  was  due,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
repented  their  choice.  The  noble  sufierers  were  heard  with 
distinction,  Ovando  was  sent  to  supersede  Bovadilla,  who, 
however,  never  reached  home,  as  his  fleet  was  shipwrecked, 
and  with  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
1502. 

MONTEZUMA,  or  Montecuma,  was  emperor  of  Mexico, 
when  Cortes  invaded  that  country  in  1518,  who  defeated, 
loaded  him  with  chains,  and  obliged  him  to  acknowledge  him- 
self in  public  the  vassal  of  Charles  V. ;  in  name  of  tribute  for 
which  nomage,  Cortes  received  600,000  marks  of  pure  gold. 
Montezuma  soon  afterwards  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  submission  to 
the  Spaniards.  He  and  Alvaro,  the  lieutenant  of  Cortes,  were 
besieged  in  the  palace  by  200,000  Mexicans.  The  emperor 
pBOfMed  to  show  himself  to  bJs  subjects^  that  he  might  per- 
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suade  them  to  dedst  from  the  attack ;  but  the  Mexicans  no 
longer  considered  him  in  any  other  light  but  as  the  slave  of  fo- 
reign conquerors.  In  the  midst  of  his  speech,  he  received  a 
blow  on  tne  temple  with  a  stone,  and  the  unhappy  monarch 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  carried  to  his  mean  apartment,  and 
every  attention  was  paid  him  by  Cortes,  who  perceived  how  im* 
portant  his  life  was  to  his  own  safety ;  but  the  wound  had  af- 
fected his  mind  as  much  as  his  body.  He  tore  away  the  ban- 
dages, refused  all  nourishment,  and  in  a  short  time  expired,  re- 
jecting every  solicitation  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  This  event  took  place  in  the  summer  of  15^0.  This 
unfortunate  prince  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith.  The  eldest  son  obtained  from 
Charles  V.  lands,  revenues,  and  the  title  of  Count  de  Monte* 
auma.  He  died  in  1608 ;  and  his  family  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  Spain. 

QUATIMOZIN,  the  last  king  of  Mexico,  was  nephew  of 
Montezuma;  on  the  death  of  whose  brother  Quetlevaca,  in 
1520,  he  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  thrcme,  as  capable,  by 
his  courage  and  abilities,  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  evil  of 
the  impending  second  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  He  exerted 
himself  with  vigour  in  the  defence  of  his  capital,  and  repulsed 
an  attempt  of  Cortes  to  take  it  by  storm.  At  length  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  brought  before  Cortes,  in  whose  presence 
he  conducted  himself  with  the  calmness  and  dignity  which  be- 
came a  prince,  who  was  conscious  of  having  done  all  in  his 
power  to  save  his  country,  and  was  willing  to  fall  along  with  it 
Cortes,  disappointed  and  mortified  by  the  smallness  of  the  trea* 
sures  found  in  the  captured  city,  inhumanly  ordered  Ouatimo- 
«in  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a  discovery  of 
more.  This  unforAmate  prince  was  finally  hanged  by  order  of 
Cortes.  See  the  article  Cortes  for  a  full  account  of  Guatimo- 
zin. 


PORTUGAL. 

ALPHONSO  v.,  king  of  Portugal,  sumamed  the  African^ 
son  of  king  Edward,  was  bom  in  \iS2.  Alphonso  being  only 
six  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  the  States  conferred  the 
regency  on  his  uncle  Don  Pedro,  who  governed  with  great  re- 
putation, and  married  his  daughter  to  the  young  king ;  never- 
theless, on  the  expiration  of  his  regency,  he  was  put  to  death  as 
a  traitor,  vrith  several  of  his  adherents.  The  king,  however,  af- 
terwards did  justice  to  his  memory.  The  queen  dying  in  1455, 
Alphonso  showed  his  attachment  to  her,  by  thenceforth  re- 
nouncing all  connections  with  the  sex.  His  passion  was  mili- 
tary .^lory,  which  he  indulged  in  a  war  against  the  Moors  in 
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Barbary.  In  1648,  he  crossed  over  into  Africa,  and  took  Alca-* 
zar ;  and  his  expeditions  thither  continued  from  time  to  time 
with  various  success  till  1470,  when  he  had  reduced  ArzQla  and 
Tangier.  He  had  an  unsuccessful  contest  with  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Castile,  in  support  of  the  claim  of  his  niece  Joan  to 
the  crown.  He  took  a  journey  to  France,  in  order  to  engage 
the  assistance  of  Lewis  XI. ;  and  on  discovering  how  much  he 
had  been  duped  by  the  empty  promises  of  that  faithless  king, 
he  was  so  affected,  that  he  determined  on  resigning  his  crown, 
and  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  direct  his  son  Don  Juan  to  proclaim  himself  king,  and  his 
subjects  to  regard  him  as  their  sovereiffn.  He  was,  however, 
prevailed  upon  to  return  home,  when  his  son,  who  had  ruled 
with  great  ability  in  his  absence^  reinstated  him  on  the  throne. 
But  he  had  acauired  a  melancholy  of  which  he  could  not  divest 
himself,  and  which  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of  retiring 
to  a  monastery ;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  put  this  into  execu- 
tion, when  he  was  seized  at  Cintra  with  the  plague,  of  which 
he  died  in  1481,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  43rd  of  his 
reign.  He  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  benignity  and  affiibQi^ 
of  temper,  and  his  bounty  and  charitableness,  which  he  parti- 
cularly displayed  in  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  so  as  to  acquire 
the  popular  title  of  the  redeemer  of  captives.  He  was  likewise 
singularly  temperate  and  fond  of  fetters,  and  was  the  first  king 
who  formed  a  library  in  his  palace.  Guinea  was  discovered  in 
his  reign,  under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  Don 
Henry ;  and  a  very  lucrative  trade  was  established  by  the  Por- 
tuguese to  that  country,  which  he  vindicated  against  the  claims 
and  attempts  of  the  Spaniards. 

JOHN  II.,  king  of  Portugal,  son  of  Alphonso  V.,  was  bom 
in  1455.  During  the  absence  of  his  father  in  France,  in  1476, 
he  acted  as  regent  with  great  ability ;  and  by  his  father's  direc- 
tion, who  in  a  fit  of  chagrin  had  resolved  to  enter  into  a  monas- 
trey,  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king.  But  Alphonso  return- 
ing, resumed  the  government,  and  held  it  till  his  death,  in  1481. 
J^n,  upon  his  accession,  displayed  that  character  of  strictness 
which  ever  distinguished  him.  He  performed  with  great  punc- 
tuality all  the  injunctions  of  his  father's  will ;  but  when  a  person 
presented  to  him  a  paper  with  a  promise,  signed  by  himself^  of 
making  him  a  count  when  he  should  become  a  king,  John  tore  it, 
and  said  to  tiie  man,  <^  I  shall  forget  there  was  such  a  paper."  He 
added,  *^  That  they  who  corrupted  young  princes,  for  the  sake 
of  future  favours,  by  becoming  the  ministers  of  their  pleasures 
might  tiiink  themselves  sufficiently  rewarded  if  they  escaped  un- 
punished." Finding  that  the  administration  of  justice  was  be- 
come shamefidly  corrupt,  he  appointed  a  commission  to  reform 
it  and  personally  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  judges.  To 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  abilities,  though  tainted  with 
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tlie  pr«¥ideiit  vie8i»  he  4aid,  **  Take  <»re»  friendt  I  hear  you 
keep  your  handa  opeia^  and  your  door  shut ;"  and  this  tiinely 
wamiaff  snfBced  for  his  vetonoatian. 

In  au  the  couotriea  of  Europe  at  this  time,  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy was  perpetually  (kmtesting  with  the  monarchy,  and  chihn- 
ing  privileges  and  exemptions  inconsistent  with  regular  govem- 
inent.  Tm  Pinrtuguese  nobles,  alarmed  with  the  prospect  of  a 
severe  reign,  began  to  cabal,  and  their  chief,  the  powerful  duke 
of  Braganza,  applied  for  support  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile 
and  ArragiMU  llis  practices  were  discovered,  and  John  par- 
doned  him  for  the  past,  as  a  warning  for  the  future;  but  b^^g 
detected  in  fresh  intrigues  of  the  same  kind,  he  caused  him  to 
be  arrested,  brought  to  apuMic  trial,  and,  upon  conviction,  exa* 
cuted  as  a  traitor.  This  stroke  of  authority,  while  it  inspired 
terror  into  the  body  of  the  nobles,  was  probably  the  occasion  of 
the  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life,  headed  by  the  young 
duke  of  Visco,  brother  to  the  queen.  The  king,  on  being  iar 
formed  of  it,  sent  for  the  duke  to  court,  and  tafibg  him  a»de, 
charged  him  with  his  treasonable  purpose.  What  passed  be- 
tween them  is  not  well  known;  but  the  result  was,  that  the  king 
drew  a  dagger,  and  laid  the  duke  dead  at  his  feet.  The  other 
conspirators  were  seised,  and  several  were  executed,  while  some 
went  into  voluntary  exile*  John,  williuff  to  show  that  he  waa 
not  unnecessarily  severe,  restored  the  forfeited  estates  pi  the 
duke  of  Viseo,  to  his  brother,  whom  he  made  grfnd-nuwter  of 
the  order  of  Christ,  and  constable* 

.  John  patronised  commerce,  particularly  that  opened  to  the 
Portuguese  by  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  CoBr 
ceiving  this  to  be  a  kind  of  state  mystery,  he  was  extremely  anxp 
ious  to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of  other  nations,  and  pro- 
moted the  most  exaggerated  ideas  of  th^  danger  attending  mar 
ritime  expeditions  thither.  If  jn  this  respect  his  notions  were 
narrow  and  illiberal,  he  dispbyed  an  enlightened  mind  on  other 
points.  Being  told  by  Cano,  the  discoverer  of  Congo,  that  the 
imlxves  concealed  tbw  gold  mines ;  **  Never  look  for  them,^ 
said  the  king,  ^'  treat  the  peo|^  with  justice  wpA  humaDi|y« 
carry  them  what  tb^  want,  and  you  will  get  thdrgold  withmit 
dig^piig  for  it."  He  o^&peA  the  ports  of  Portugal  to  foce^ppi 
nations  upon  ea»y  duties,  aod  coined  a  large  quantity  of  iqpeoie^ 
to  the  just  weight  and  fineness  of  which  he  was  very  attentive^ 
He  sent  two  pmK>ns  to  penetrate  as  ftr  as  jth^  coiud  into  the 
east  by  land,  whose  ref>oits  were  of  fi'^eat  s^ivice  towa|:4s  Ae 
discovery  of  the  passafieb^  the  Cape  (^Good  Hope;  but  he  had 
the  mort^Bcalionef  refle<^2ng,  that  l^  his  refiisal  of  thepro^hosajki 
of  Columbus,  he  missed  of  adding  the  western  world  to  hw  de^ 
minions,  hi  1488,  a  marriage  was  effeeted  between  John's 
only  le^timate  sen,  prince  Alphonso,  and  the  iofiuaia  IsahelU 

0f  Castile;  bitt  the  jey  oecaaipned  by  (bis  usiaa  wes  inteiirupt- 
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0t  by  ike  mdiappy  deftlh  of  die  prinoe  in  oonaequeiice  of  a  fiA 
te0ta  his  hone  at  a  race.  The  king  was  extrmndy  affected  by 
Ais  loes,  and  received  confiolation  only  from  the  cavessea  of  his 
natural  son  George.  Thenceforth  it  became  his  grtat  okjeet 
to  introduce  this  son  to  the  succession ;  but  he  a»t  witk  ao 
much  opposition  in  the  project,  that  he  was  oUmed  to  la^jr  it 
aside.  Ifis  health  soon  after  began  to  dedine,  yet  his  attcatioa 
to  public  afiairs  underwent  no  relaxation.  He  resisted  the  dh 
forts  of  king  Ferdinand  to  engage  him  in  the  le^pie  formed 
with  the  pope  and  Italian  princes,  against  the  French  king 
Charles  VIII. ;  not  conceiving  it  of  any  advantage  to  his  own 
nation.  As  his  end  approached,  he  stul  entertained  hopes  of 
being  able  to  leave  the  crown  to  his  natund  son,  and  bad  onee 
directed  his  secretary  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  his  testament  widl 
George's  name ;  but  the  arguments  of  that  nmabter  induced 
him  to  suffer  the  duke  of  Beja,  the  legal  heir,  to  receive  dm 
succession  without  interruption.  He  died  in  October  1^5,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  The  chief 
object  of  his  reign  seems  to  have  been  to  depress  the  ndUlity^ 
to  raise  the  inferior  orders,  and  to  promote  the  oommercial 

Erosperity  of  his  kingdom.    The  title  of  the  Severe  seeait  I* 
ave  been  more  apnhcable  to  him^  than  eitiber  of  tie  Greai  or 
the  Perfect  J  which  historians  have  also  annexed  to  his  name* 

EMANUEL,  king  of  Portugal,  sumamed  die  Fortunate^ 
ffrandson  of  king  Edward,  and  son  of  the  infant  don  Ferdinand 
auke  of  Visco,  succeeded  his  cousin,  John  II.,  in  14I0&  He  was 
then  in  die  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  highly  beloved  for 
his  generosity  and  affability.  He  began  his  rdgn  with  restofintf 
to  the  nobility  that  consequence  in  the  state^  of  which  it  hnl 
been  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  to  deprive  them.  He  showed 
a  disposition  to  act  jusdy  towards  the  Jews,  iriio  were  nurne^ 
rous  in  the  kingdom,  and  whoj  by  the  contrivanee  of  John»  had 
all  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  He  restored  them  to 
their  liberty,  and  fixed  a  new  term  f<^  dieir  leaving  the  com^ 
try,  as  they  in  die  last  reign  had  been  ordered  to  do.  When 
tliat  period  arrived,  however,  Emanuel,  who  had  been  stigmsb^ 
tised  by  bigots  as  die  protector  of  tiie  Jews^  took  meaaures  to 
j^tevent  diem  from  embarking,  and  thus  ob^ed  them  anin  to 
mcur  the  pen^^  of  loss  of  liberty.  This  was  commuted  for  the 
obligation  of  taming  Qiristians,  which  diey  were  reqnined  to  do 
in  nittne  immediately,  though  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  al- 
lowed for  their  entire  convension.  Most  of  these  unhanm 
people  eon^ed  with  the  eenditien,  but  many  put  an  end  to 
their  own  lives,  after  having  murdered  dieir  (^ddxen,  who  wett 
demanded  firom  them.  Emsoinel,  however,  wh^i  religion  was 
not  in  question,  was  capable  of  liberal  uid  generous  conduct* 
He  treated  with  great  favour  Don  George,  natural  son  of  the 
fatold&g>  for  whom  his  father  had  eadeavoiuped  toprocigethe 
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succession  to  the  crown ;  and  he  restored  to  their  titles  and 
estates  the  Braganza  family,  who  had  suffered  attainder  and 
confiscation  in  die  late  reign.  In  1496,  he  espoused  Donna 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdiimnd  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  then 
princess  dowager  of  Portugal,  beins  widow  of  the  late  king's 
son.  She  died  the  following  year,  after  having  borne  him  a  son. 
In  1499,  he  espoused  for  his  second  wife  Donna  Maria,  youn^« 
est  sister  of  his  former  consort,  a  species  of  alliance  of  winch 
there  are  few  modem  examples.  The  discovery  of  Brazil  in 
1501,  by  Cabral,  augmented  the  felicity  of  this  reign,  and 
has,  in  the  event,  proved  a  more  lasting  benefit  to  Portugal* 
than  her  Indian  possessions.  In  gratitude  for  these  instances 
of  cood  fortune,  Emanuel  founded  the  famous  monastery  of 
Bethlehem,  usually  called  Bellem,  near  Lisbon.  Conformably 
to  a  grand  plan  of  policy  laid  down  by  king  John,  he  adopted 
the  design  of  makmg  conquests  and  settlements  in  Barbary, 
which  might  in  time  produce  an  extensive  commerce  and  com- 
munication with  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  He  sent  out  an 
expedition  for  this  purpose  in  1502,  which  returned  unsuccess- 
iiil ;  but  he  renewed  the  attempt,  and  a  war  was  carried  on  in 
Barbary  with  various  success,  during  the  greatest  part  of  his 
reign,  ne  also  sent  a  mission  to  Congo,  wmch  effected  an  use- 
ful alliance  with  the  king  of  that  coimtry ;  and  under  his  auspi- 
ces, settlements  were  made  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  which 
formed  valuable  branches  of  the  great  Indian  system  of  com- 
merce and  conquest ;  which  he  lived  to  see  firmly  established. 
For  these  successes  he  was  indebted  to  several  men  of  great  ta« 
lents,  particularly  to  the  celebrated  Albuquerque.  Notwith- 
standing  the  prosperity  of  this  monarch,  he  met  with  causes  of 
chagrin,  which  made  him  at  one  time  entertain  thoughts  of  re- 
signing to  his  son  ;  but  the  alacrity  with  which  the  nobility  be- 
gan to  worship  the  rising  sun,^  and  the  premature  fondness  for 
power  shown  by  the  young  prince  himself,  caused  him  to  drop 
his  purpose.  When  the  Castilians  rebelled  against  their  youns 
king,  Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  Emanuel 
displayed  his  good  faith  in  refiising  the  oflers  of  the  malcon- 
tents, to  deliver  up  several  strong  places  and  districts  to  him, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  offered  them  an  asylum  in  Portu- 
gal. He  afterwards  sent  some  forces  to  the  assistance  of 
Charles,  yet  performed  his  promise  of  affording  shelter  to  the 
rebels  when  obliged  to  leave  their  country.  An  epidemic  dis- 
ease ended  his  life  in  1521,  in  the  fifty-tnird  year  of  his  age, 
and  twenty-seventh  of  his  reign,  at  a  time  when  he  was  one  of 
the  most  splendid  and  power^l  princes  of  his  time.  His  cha- 
racter stands  high  in  the  history  of  his  country,  for  piety,  hu- 
manity, munificence,  talents  for  government,  love  for  letters, 
and  the  qualities  that  most  decorate  a  crown. 

ANACOAN A,  queen  of  Maguana,  and  wife  of  Carnabo,  the 
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jnod;  powerful  king  in  the  island  of  St  Domingo.  She  was  a  prin- 
cess of  great  understandinff5  and  highly  favourable  to  the  Spa- 
niards, whose  superior  intelligence  and  knowledge  she  unfortu- 
nately too  highly  appreciated.  On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  retired  into  the  dominions  of  her  brother^  the  king  of  Kirag- 
na.  Bartholomew  Columbus,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Chris- 
topher, profited  by  the  partiality  of  this  princess,  to  conciliate 
her  brother,  hitherto  unfavourable,  till  he  consented  to  receive 
them  as  friends,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  cotton  and  provisions,  the 
produce  of  the  country. 

On  the  death  of  her  brother,  in  1503,  without  children,  Ana- 
coana  was  called  to  the  throne.  Her  opinion  of  the  Spaniards 
was  entirely  changed.  She  had.  seen  their  ingratitude  and  sel- 
fishness ;  £md,  becoming  mistrustful  of  her,  they  resolved,  by 
.any  means,  to  get  her  into  their  power.  For  this  purpose,  they 
accused  her  to  Ovando,  the  governor-general,  as  meditating 
treason,  and  not  to  lose  any  time,  he  went  directly  from  the 
town  of  St.  Domingo,  to  Kiragna,  with  a  formidable  suite. 
Anacoana  suspected  no  evil ;  and  in  order  to  do  him  more  ho- 
nour, assembled  her  vassals,  and  marched  at  their  head,  to 
meet  him.  These  poor  people  danced,  in  the  fashion  of  their 
country,  and  shouted  for  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral. He  was  conducted  to  the  palace,  in  the  midst  of  acchma- 
tions,  and  feasted  there  many  days. 

During  this  time,  an  act  of  the  most  atrocious  perfidy  was 
meditated.  Ovando  invited  the  queen  to  a  feast  after  the  Eu- 
ropean manner;  and,  accompanied  by  all  her  nobility,  she  came 
to  it  on  the  foUowin^  Sunday.  They  were  introduced  into  a. 
hall,  where  it  was  to  he  celebrated,  and  waited  there  some  time 
before  the  Spaniards  arrived,  who  at  length  made  their  appear- 
ance in  battle  array.  The  infantry  invested  all  the  avenues  of 
the  place ;  Ovando,  at  the  head  oi  his  cavalry,  surrounded  the 
house  in  which  the  queen  was;  and  a  multitude  of  Indians, 
.whom  curiosity  had  induced  to  follow  the  queen,  were  slain  by 
the  foot  soldiers.  After  this  massacre,  the  cavaliers  dismount- 
ed, and  entered  the  hall  with  drawn  swords.  The  caciques  and 
principal  men  were  tied  to  posts,  the  house  set  fire  to,  and  all 
consumed  in  the  flames.  Anacoana  was  loaded  with  chains, 
and  carried  to. St.  Domingo;  her  process  was  soon  made  out, 
and  she  was  hanged  pubhcly  as  a  rebel. 
^  ANTONY  GAL  V ANO,  governor  of  the  Moluccas,  was 

2*B;orous  in  his  administration,  and  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates* 
e  reduced  himself  so  much  by  his  liberality,  that  he  returned 
poor  to  Europe ;  and  not  meeting  with  honourable  treatment 
from  John  UL,  king  of  Portugal,  he  died  in  an  hospital  at  Lis- 
bon, 1557. 

FRANCIS  ALMEIDA,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1505^  the  first  viceroy  of  India.    He  took  the  city 
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^  Qniloft,  and  mde  memj  other  conquests.  Being  infonndl 
ike^  a  nth  Arabian  fleet  by  in  the  harbour  of  Panama,  he  ji(n>- 
eeeded  thither  with  his  squadron,  and  found  the  sliips  protect* 
«d  by  a  rampart  and  a  strong  garrison.  Afaneida,  howeter, 
^entored  lo  land,  end  after  an  obstinate  coi^ct,  defeated  dbe 
enemy,  and  set  Ate  city  and  ships  on  fire.  On  the  death  of  his 
son,  who  was  kiUed  in  a  severe  engagement,  Afaneida  only  said, 
^  He  thanked  God  for  having  honoured  him  with  so  glorious  a 
death.**  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Albuquerque  received 
orders  from  Portug;al  to  supersede  him;  but  Almeida  being 
about  to  proceed  toDabul  with  a  fleet,  refused  to  deixver  up  his 
government.  In  this  expedition  he  sullied  his  reputation,  by 
putting  all  the  iiAabitants  of  the  dty  to  ihe  swcqrd,  and  not 
eparing  even  the  infants.  He  afterwards  fell  in  with  the  fleet 
of  l9ie  enemy,  and  defeated  it^  making  a  slaughter  of  4000  men. 
This  victory  gave  a  great  blow  to  the  Mahometan  power  in  the 
Indies,  and  facilitated  the  enterprises  of  Albuquerque.  On  being 
superseded,  he  embarked  for  Europe  with  die  great  riches  he 
hftd  acquired,  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  emoy ;  for,  having 
inched  at  Saldanha  pokit,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  water, 
eeme  of  the  sailors  fm  shore  quarrefled  with  the  natives,  who 
drove  them  to  their  ship.  Some  fiery  young  officers,  burning 
to  revenge  this  affiront,  as  they  thought  it,  persuaded  Almeida 
himself  to  go  ashore,  with  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
armed  only  with  swords  and  lances.  "  Whither  do  you  carry 
my  sixty  years  ?*'  said  Almeida,  on  stepfmig  into  his  Mat.  The 
Portuguese  pushed  on  to  attadc  the  natives,  now  augmented  to 
a  great  number;  and  Almeida,  with  fifty-seven  of  kis  men,  fell 
-victims  to  this  rash  and  unjust  attempt. 

ALFHONBO  D£  ALBUQUERQUE,  a  Portuguese  go- 
vernor of  die  Indies,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  extend 
the  territories,  and  to  establiBh  the  power  of  me  court  of  Por- 
tugal in  that  country.  The  first  exploit  which  he  performed, 
slmr  being  appointed  govemcHr,  was  the  reduction  of  Calicut, 
which  he  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  with  such  fiuy,  diat 
he  soon  became  master  of  the  town,  which  he  burnt ;  and  of 
tiie  fortress,  which  he  demolished.  As  soon  as  he  recov^d 
from  an  accidental  injury  which  he  received  on  this  occasion, 
;he  proceeded  agunst  Ooa,  and  took  it.  This  city,  in  1569, 
became  the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  see  of  an  andi- 
bishop,  and  primate  of  the  Indies.  His  next  object  was  Aba- 
hcea,  which  he  attacked  by  sea  and  land,  took  by  storm,  and 
'delhered  to  the  pilli^  of  the  Portuguese  sokliers.  The  dear 
'fifth  reserved  for  the  king,  mnounted  in  vdue  to:lMK),000  pieces 
ef  gold.  The  last  enterprise  of  any  ^moment  ki  wUeh  he  was 
engaffed,  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Ormuz.  He  had  form- 
ed oUier  great  projects,  which,  however^  he  did  not  live  to  exe- 
cute.  One  of  these  legarded  the  revival  of  the  Indian  trade  by 
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mj  df  Alezandtfa,  inirbioh  helmewtiie  Viniiiaiwouldlisft 
aasiBCed  the  Turits,  or  any  other  person,  fiw  their  ofwti  einofai«> 
liient  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia, 
tibat  for  hk  own  security,  he  should  divert  the  channel  of  tbt 
Kile,  by  cutting  «  passage  for  it  ki  the  Arabian  aea,  before  it 
reached  Egypt ;  and  by  so  doinf,  he  would  have  rendered  the 
^eatestpart  of  Egypt  uninhabitable;  and  at  the  same  time,  made 
it  impracticable  to  renew  the  old  mode  of  transporting  East 
India  commodities  firom  the  Red  Sea  to  Alexandria,  which  was 
the  object  he  had  principally  in  view.  Another  project  to 
transport  SOO  horse  from  the  island  of  Ormuz,  to  the  oppodta 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  thus  to  plunder  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at 
Mecca,  which  he  conceived  would  be  beneficial  in  a  variety  of 
res])ects  and  chiefly  in  rescuing  the  trade  of  the  east  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  other  Mahometan  nations*  But  death 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  various  purposes ;  for  after 
ids  return  to  Goa,  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  which  in  a 
few  days  proved  fatal,  so  that  he  died,  December  16,  1515,  at 
the  age  of  63*  He  was  called  by  the  Mahometans  Albuquer- 
que  Abulandy,  because  he  was  bom  at  MeUnda  in  Africa;  but 
bv  the  Portuguese,  he  was  justly  denominated  Albuquerque  the 
Great.  He  was  the  ablest  statesman,  and  the  most  consum- 
mate general  they  ever  had  in  India,  and  left  their  affairs  in  the 
best  situation;  and  yet  he  performed  his  ntonerous  exploits 
with  a  very  inconsiderable  force.  With  90  ships  he  took  CaK- 
cut ;  with  SI  he  became  master  of  Groa ;  widi  33  he  suiprised 
Molucca,  and  he  had  no  more  than  2^  in  his  expedition  against 
Ormuz.  His  funeral  was  performed  with  great  solemnity,  and 
his  body  interred  in  a  cnapel  built  by  him  at  Goa.  Masy 
years  after  his  death,  the  poor  Indians  testified  his  merits  to- 
wards them,  by  goin^  to  his  tomb  to  demand  jixstice  against 
their  oppressors.  With  his  countrymen  he  lived  in  a  plain  and 
ftmiKar  manner,  adhering,  in  his  private  mode  of  living,  to  the 
ancient  firugality  of  his  country,  treating  all  his  officers  as  his 
children,  with  whom  he  had  everv  thing  in  common,  discourage 
ing  all  flattery,  and  so  careless  of  his  own  fortune,  as  to  die  poor 
amidst  all  his  opportunities  for  aocumuktien.  On  public  oc» 
casions,  he  affected  all  the  magnificence  of  the  representative  of 
a  great  king ;  and,  in  levying  the  dues  of  the  crown,  he  was 
riffid  and  exact.  He  maintained  strict  discipline,  both  cavil  and 
notary,  and  punished  wiUul  offences  with  severi^ ;  so  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  persons  were  'found  who  misre^ 
presented  his  conduct  in  such  a  mann^  to  his  sovereign,  that 
ne  was  in  disgrace  at  home,  while  so  fieunous  and  suoeessM 
abroad.  The  news  of  the  appointment  of  a  successor  reaobed 
htoi  when  on  his  death-bed,  which  drew  (moi  him  a  pathetic 
complaint,  ending  with,  "  To  the  grave,  unhappy  dd  man!  it 
is  time  thou  wert  there— to  the  grave!**    He  wrote  a  short  let-^ 
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ter  fo  the  kiog  in  favoiHr  of  his  ^on^  a  natural  child.  It  con* 
eluded,  "  I  say  nothing  of  the  Indies ;  they  will  speak  for  them- 
selves and  for  me."  His  son,  who  lived  to  attain  some  of  the 
highest  posts  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  published  memoirs  of 
his  father's  actions,  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1576. 


POLAND. 

CASIMIR  IV.,  the  second  son  of  Jagello,  was  grand  duke 
of  Lithuania,  when,  in  1445,  his  brother  Ladislaus  was  killed  in 
the  batde  of  Varna,  against  the  Turks ;  after  which  he  was 
crowned  king  of  Poland,  in  1447. 

The  first  operations  of  his  reign  were  directed  against  Bog- 
dan,  who  usurped  the  vaivodeship  of  Moldavia,  whom  he  ob- 
liged to  sue  for  peace.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Prussians,  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  whom  he  expeUed  from  many  of  their  cities.  But 
whilst  his  army  covered  the  siege  of  Mariemburg,  the  knights 
attacked  his  camp  with  great  impetuosity,  and  constrained  him 
to  save  himself  by  an  ignominious  flight,  after  4000  of  his  troops 
had  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
feat, he  returned  to  Poland,  and  having  recruited  his  forces,  he 
resumed  the  siege  of  Mariemburg,  and  took  it ;  and  thus  hum- 
bled the  knights  to  such  a  degree,  that,  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Thorn,  they  ceded  the  territories  of  CouUn,  Mist- 
low,  and  the  whole  duchy  of  Pomerania,  together  with  the 
towns  of  Elbing,  Mariemburg,  Falkmith,  Sehut,  and  Christ- 
burg,  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  The  king,  in  return,  restored 
all  his  other  conquests  in  Prussia ;  granted  a  seat  in  the  Polish 
senate,  to  the  grand-master ;  and  indulged  him  with  other  pri- 
vileges, on  condition,  that  six  months  after  his  accession,  he 
should  do  homage  to  Prussia,  and  take  an  oath  of  fideUty  to 
the  king  and  republic.  Such  were  the  conditions  on  which 
Casimir  tisrminated  the  war,  and  humbled  an  order  which  had 
given  perpetual  disturbance  to  the  northern  hemisphere  for 
nearly  the  space  of  two  centuries.  Moldavia  was  also  made  tri- 
butary to  Poland ;  and  when  the  crown  of  Bohemia  became  va- 
cant, the  barons  bestowed  it  upon  Uladisl&us,  the  eldest  son  of 
Casimir,  in  opposition  to  the  intrigues  of  Matthius  Corvinus, 
the  king  of  Hungary,  whom  Uladislaus  pursued  into  his  own 
country,  and  defeated.  Thus  the  three  crowns  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  were  united  in  the  same  family,  and 
Casimir's  power  was  greatly  augmented,  though  the  feUcity  of 
his  people,  oppressed  by  grievous  taxes,  and  diminished  in  num- 
ber by  a  variety  of  bloody  engagements,  did  by  no  means  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion.  Casimir  wished  to  retrieve  his 
domestic  affairs  by  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  before  he  could  ac- 
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€oifiI^h  hb  mnrpose,  hit  cUed,  at  the  age  of  64«  In  the  year 
14^9  more  admired  than  bdoved  or  regretted.  In  this  reign 
the  deputies  ef  the  proTiiices  first  appeared  at  the  diet,  and  as- 
BUtned  to  themselves  the  legislative  power ;  all  laws  at  this  pe« 
tiod  having  been  framed  by  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  the 
aenate,  Castmir  is  also  said  to  have  published  an  edict,  enjoin- 
ing the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  both  he  and  his 
adbjects  were  before  grossly  ignorant,  and  thus  he  rendered 
their  language  ever  since  almost  vernacular  among  the  gentry 
of  Poland^    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Albert. 

ALEXANDER,  king  of  Poland,  son  of  Cashnir  IV.,  sue- 
eeedeA  his  brother  Albert  in  1501,  married  Helen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John,  erand  duke  of  Muscovy,  and  died  in  1507. 

ERASMUS  CIOLEK,  in  Latin  Vitellius,  an  eminent 
eCatesmen  and  eeclesiastie,  bishop  of  Ploezko  in  Poland,  was  a 
native  of  Cracovia,  of  low  and  mean  extraction.  What  was 
wanting  to  him  m  bhrth,  however,  was  abundantly  made  up  to 
IdDl  by  a  penetrating  mind,  by  hb  wisdom,  his  feaming,  and 
his  eloquence.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  Alexander  £big  of 
Poland ;  acnd  that  prince,  mm  the  time  he  was  made  duke  of 
Lithuania,  admitted  him  to  an  intimate  finendship  with  him, 
and  was  cfaaefiy  governed  by  his  counsels.  Alexander,  ascend- 
nw  the  throne  of  Poland,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  John« 
Albert  was  resolved  to  reward  his  faithful  ndmster  Cioiek,  and 
jgave  him  the  bidiopric  of  Ploezko  in  1504.  He  is  charged 
bv  some  with  mstiffing  into  his  master  principles  of  tyranny* 
C5therwise  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  fidelity  in  the  good  ser- 
vices he  did  in  several  embassies  to  the  emparor  Maximilian  L, 
and  at  €ke  court  of  Rome.  His  patron,  who  advanced  him, 
died  two  years  afler,  and  his  brother,  Sigismund  L,  succeeded 
han  in  the  govermnent,  who  also  employed  Cioiek,  and  found 
him^^  aa  his  brother  had  done,  faithful  Md  diligent.  He  sent 
him  several  times  to  the  emperor,  and  the  pope,  but  his  chief 
negociation  was  at  the  celebrated  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1518, 
where  he  appeared  as  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Irolcuid,  to- 
gether with  Raphael  Castellan  of  Lenden,  and  Boguslao  mar- 
shal of  Lithuama.  It  was  in  thiti  place,  where  all  the  great  men 
of  Germany,  and  many  ambassadors^  and  persons  of  distinction 
from  foreign  parts,  were  met,  tiiat  Cioiek  displayed  his  great 
•dapacity  ^  He  mlde  a  speech  in  the  most  considerable  assem- 
bly to  Im  ^teperor,  and  the  states  of  the  empire,  with  so  much 
mt  Bai  energy,  tiiat  many  of  tiie  illustrious  auditors  wept 
He  died  at  Rome  in  15SL 

SIGISMUND  L,  kmg  of  Poland,  sumaxned  the  Great,  was 
flie  son  of  Casing  IV.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander 
in  1507,  and  ininiediately  applied  himself  to  the  remedying  of 
abuses  tiiat  had  crept  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
In  this  arduous  task  he  was  assisted  by  die  able  and  fiiithful 
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minister,  John  Bonner,  whose  name  is  still  held  in  veneration 
by  the  Poles.  A  rebellion  in  Lithuania,  abetted  by  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy,  joined  to  an  incursion  of  the  Walachians  and  Mol- 
davians, obliged  him  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
and  he  completely  succeeded  against  his  enemies.  The  next 
antagonist  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  was  the  marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Poland  over  the 
province  of  Prussia ;  in  this  dispute  he  was  also  successful, 
and  obliged  the  marquis  to  grant  him  half  the  province  of 
Prussia,  as  a  barrier  against  tne  Teutonic  knights.  Sigismund 
sat  down  the  peaceful  sovereign  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  the 
duchies  of  Smolensko  and  Severia,  and  considerable  territories 
on  the  Euxine  and  Baltic,  while  his  nephew  Lewis  was  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This  accumulation  of  power  gave 
umbra^  to  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  by  its  intrifues,  incit- 
ed the  Walachians,  Tartars,  and  Muscovites,  to  mi^e  new  in- 
roads. These,  however,  were  soon  driven  back  with  great  loss 
to  their  own  countries,  and  Sigismund  left  again  in  peace.  He 
died,  after  a  wise,  fortunate,  and  long  reign,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  1648. 

ALBERT  of  Brandenburg,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg, bom  in  1490,  was  chosen  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
order  in  1511,  and  maintained  a  war  with  Sigismund  king  of 
Poland,  in  support  of  the  independence  of  that  body.  This 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty  in  15^,  in  which  he  obtained  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  duchy  of  Prussia  ^as  a  secular  and  hereditary 
fief  of  Poland,  and  immediately  after  made  public  profession  of 
Lutheranism,  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  This  trea- 
chery to  his  order  caused  him  to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire ;  but  he  maintained  possession  of  the  duchy,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  son.  He  died  in  1568.  After  his  son's  decease 
the  dukedom  of  Prussia  became  united  to  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburg. 


RUSSIA. 

JOHN  BASILOWITZ  IVAN  L,  Vassilievitch,  czar  of 
Russia,  was  bom  in/ 1438,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1462. 
At  this  period  Russia  was  divided  into  a  niunber  of  petty  prin- 
cipalities ;  some  of  them  were  subject  to  the  czar  or  great  duke, 
and  all,  together  with  him,  tributary  to  the  Tartars,  who^  as- 
sumed a  superiority  over  that  prince.  The  following  is  giten 
as  an  instance  of  the  servitude  of  the  great  duke.  It  is  recorded 
by  Cromer  the  Polish  historian,  and  quoted  by  Coxe  in  his 
travels:  "Whenever  the  Tartar  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Moscow  to  collect  tribute,  the  great  duke  used  to  meet  them» 
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and  offer,  as  a  mark  of  his  resjiect,  a  cup  of  mare's  milk ;  an4 
if  a  drop  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  mane  of  the  horse  on  which 
the  Tartar  ambassador  was  sat,  he  would  himself  lick  it  up. 
When  they  reached  the  hall  of  audience,  the  ambassadors  read 
the  khan's  letter,  seated  upon  a  carpet  of  the  choicest  fiirs, 
while  the  great  duke  with  his  nobles  knelt,  and  listened  in 
respectful  silence."    Ivan,  who  may  be  justly  esteemed  the 
founder  of  Russian  greatness,  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  of  correspondent  resolution  and  vigour,  accompanied  wiA 
the  ferocity  of  a  barbarian  despot.     In  the  coiu-se,  however,  of 
a  prosperous  reign  of  above  4^  years,  he  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
the  Russian  affairs ;  he  annexed  to  his  dominions  several  neigh- 
bouring principal  duchies,  subdued  Novogorod,  and  rescued 
his  country  from  the  Tartar  yoke.    He  had  no  sooner  delivered 
Russia  from  this  dependence,  than  his  alliance  was  courted  by 
many  European  sovereigns,  and  during  his  reign,  for  the  first 
time,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  pope,  the  grand  sei^ior,  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark,  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
felt  it  their  interest  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Russian  court* 
The  talents  of  Ivan  were  not  confined  to  military  afiairs.  Rus* 
aia  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  improvement  of  her  commerce, 
and  for  opening  a  more  ready  communication  with  European 
nations.  Under  his  auspices,  the  knowledge  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  art  of  casting  cannon  were  first  brought  into  Russia  by 
Aristotle  of  Bologna ;  he  employed  the  same  artist,  and  some 
other  foreigners,  to  recoin  Russian  money,  which  had  hitherto 
been  disfigured  by  Tartar  inscriptions ;  he  engaged,  at  a  vast 
expense,  Italian  artists  to  inclose  the  citadels  of  Moscow  and 
Novogorod,  with  waUs  of  brick,  and  to  erect  several  churches 
and  other  public  structures  with  the  same  materials.     For  his 
various  services  he  obtained  the  title  f)f  Great.    It  should  be 
obseived  that  the  manners  of  Ivan  were  softened  and  poUshed 
in  some  degree  by  the  example  of  his  second  wife  Sophia,  a 
Grecian  princess,  daughter  of  Thomas  Palseologus,  a  lady  of 
consummate  beauty,  and  winning  address,  who,  to  all  the  softer 
graces  of  her  sex,  added  a  vigorous  and  manly  spirit,  and  who, 
while  she  inftised  into  her  husband  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
animated  him  to  those  glorious  enterprises  which  occasioned 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  country.     He  is  represented  as  be* 
ing  stem  and  unfeeling,  given  io  ebriety,  though  he  punished 
it  severely  in  others,  and  an  object  of  dread  to  all  who  approach- 
ed him.     He  died  in  1505,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
43rd  of  his  reign.     On  one  side  of  his  remains  were  deposited 
those  of  his  father  VassiU  Vassilievitch,  and  afterwards  those 
of  his  son  Vassili  Ivanovitch,  who  succeeded  him  on  his  throne, 
and  expired  in  1533. 
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DENMARK. 

ADOLPHUS,  didce  of  Sleswick,  refused  the  crown  of  Pen- 
mark  after  the  death  of  Christopher  III.  and  placed  it  on  the 
head  of  his  nephew  Christian  I.     He  died  in  14*59. 

CHRISTIAN,  or  CHRISTIERN  I.,  king  of  Denmark, 
second  son  of  Theodoric  count  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  death  of 
Christopher  III.  without  issue,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark,  in  1448,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  house  of 
Oldenburg,  still  wearing  the  Danbh  crown.    Eric  the  deposed 
king  of  Sweden,  was  at  this  time  besieged  by  his  subjects  at 
Wisby.    He  put  the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and 
was  himself  afterwards  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety  by  their 
fleet.     Christian  was  in  hopes  that  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Calmer,  might  be  renewed  in  his  person,  but  the  throne  at 
Sweden  was  occupied  by  Charles  Canutson,  who  also  invaded 
Norway,  and  was  crowned  king  of  that  coimtry  at  Drontheim. 
Christian  then  endeavoured,  by  harassing  the  coasts  of  Swedai 
wkh  his  fleet,  and  making  occasional  descents,  to  render  the 
-peofie  disgusted  with  the  government  of  Charles,  and  effect 
a  revolution  in  his  own  fiivour.    A  long  series  of  hostilities  en* 
sued,  with  various  success,  and  to  the  mutual  destruction  of 
the  people  of  both  countries,  all  by  the  intrigues  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Upsal,  Charles  was  deposed  in  14^,  and  Christian 
elected  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  his  stead.    About  the 
same  time  uie  duchy  of  Sleswick  reverted  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark, and  Christian  obtained  possession  of  the  counties  of 
Holstein  and  Hormar.     In  process  of  time,  the  Swedes  grew 
^acontented  with  their  Danish  governor.      Christian  sud&nly 
want  tov  Stockholm,  seized  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  whom  he 
suspected,  and  sent  hkn  prisoner  to  Denmark.    An  open  re- 
volt ensued  in  whieh  the  deposed  king  Charles  was  restored* 
He  was  soon  obliged  again  to  abdicate ;  but  Christian  could 
not  aoain  obtain  a  footing  in  Sweden.      Resigning  at  length  aH 
ambitious  projects,  he  attended  to  the  domestic  coficem^  of  his 
ewn  kingdom,  and  distinguished  himself  by  many  charitable 
endowments  and  liberal  donations  to  the  clergy.    In  147S  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary honours.    By  the  way  he  visited  the  emperor  Frederic 
III.,  mm  whom  he  obtained  the  riffht  of  uniting  Dithmarsh 
with  Holstein,  and  raising  them  to  me  rank  of  a  ducl^.    On 
Us  return  he  founded  the  university  of  Copenhagen.    He  died 
in  the  year  14SL 

JOHN,  king  of  Deiunark,  bom  in  14t65,  succeeded  his 
&ther  Christian  I.,  in  1481.    He  had  been  acknowledged  king 
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of  DemnArk  and  Nonrav,  in  his  father's  life  time,    tie  expect- 
ed to  have  been  chosen  king  of  Sweden,  but  was  disappointed 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  administrator  of  that  kinffdom,  and  it 
was  not  till  1497  that  he  was  crowned  king.    At  the  coro- 
nation feast,  one  of  the  king's  Grerman  officers  hintinff  that  it 
would  be  a  politic  act  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who  had  beett 
leaders  in  the  opposition  to  him^  Jolin  replied  with  a  manly  in* 
dignation,  that  he  woidd  radier  see  all  his  evil  connselIoi»  on  a 
gibbet  than  incur  the  shame  and  infamy  of  so  saya«  a  deed. 
**  God  forbid,**  said  the  vfartuous  monarch,  "  that  I  should  ever 
deny  to  any  free  people  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  govern 
nors.**     For  some  time  he  acted  conformably  to  tiiis  sentimebt, 
and  exhibited  a  mind  intent  upon  the  public  good^  which  pro- 
duced a  general  satisfitction  with  his  government.    John,  how- 
ever, did  not  always  act  upon  the  principle  of  equity,  which  th^ 
maxim  above  quoted  should  have  inculcated.    The  people  of 
Dithmarsh  accordingly  vindicated,  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
their  independence ;  and  their  success  was  tiie  forerunner  of 
an  open  revolt  tc^Sweden,  where  discontents  had  been  gradually 
accumulating,  and  where  he  had  conferred  offices  and  grants  on 
his  favourites,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives.     The  former  re- 
gent headed  the  malcontents,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
?ohn.    The  queen,  Christina,  who  was  left  at  Stockholm,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  a  revolution  was  eflSscted  in  1508. 
After  this  many  changes  in  the  government  took  place,  several 
of  which  led  John  to  hope  for  a  restoration  to  the  crown ;  and 
a  treaty  for  that  purpose  was  concluded  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  which  happened  in  February  1513,  in  consequence  of 
a  fidi  from  his  horse.     He  possessed  many  estimable  qualities, 
and  would  have  been  a  really  good  king,  but  that  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  swayed  too  much  by  his  favourites. 

CHRISTIAN,  or  CHRISTIERN  II.,  king  of  Denmark, 
a  prince  whose  perfidy  and  cruelty  have  stamped  him  with  the 
epithet  of  the  Nero  of  the  North,  was  born  m  1481,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  fatiier  John  in  151S.  In  order  to  strenffthen  his 
interest  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  Sweden,  he  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  house  of  Austria,  by  marrying  Isabella,  sister  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  One  of  the  first  mstanees  he  gave  of 
his  tyrannical  disposition  was  with  respect  to  Torbem  Oxy,  a 
young  nobleman,  whom  he  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  his 
mistress  Columbule.  Oxy  being  tried,  and  acquitted  by  the 
senate,  the  king  compelled  an  assembly  of  peasants  to  find  him 
ffuiky,  and  had  him  executed.  In  1517  Lutheranisni  began  to 
find  its  way  into  Denmark,  and  it  was  &voored  by  Christian, 
who  had  been  disgusted  with  the  avarice  of  the  p^^P^'s  legate^ 
and  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  church  lands.  The  cier|ry, 
however,  took  occasion  from  the  discontents  afaready  prevaihng 
against  him,  to  raise  a  dangerous  spirit  of  resistance,  and  the 
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pope  fulminated  a  bull  against  all  the  promoters  of  reformation^ 
including  the  king's  particular  friencU.  By  the  mediation  of 
the  house  of  Austria^  a  reconciliation  was  at  length  effected 
with  the  holy  see;  and  Chrbtianeven  obtained  a  commission 
to  treat  as  rebels  the  administrator  of  Sweden  and  his  adhe- 
rents, who  were  equally  noxious  to  the  pope  and  clergy.  His 
domestic  TOvemment  became  more  and  more  oppressive,  chiefly 
through  the  extortions  contrived  by  Sigebrette,  the  modier  of 
Columbule,  to  whom  Christian  gave  aU  his  confidence.  At 
length,  in  1519,  he  was  enabled  to  renew  the  war  before  com- 
menced with  Sweden ;  and  his  general,  Crumper^  gave  a  com** 
plete  defeat  in  West  Gothland  to  the  administrator,  who  died 
of  woimds  received  in  the  battle,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  The  traitorous  archbishop  of  Upsal  then 
openly  dediared  for  Christian;  and  in  1520,  after  reducing 
Stockholm,  he  was  solemnly  recognized  king  of  Sweden. 
Passing  over  to  Sweden,  he  convoked  the  assembly  and  the 
states,  and  was  publicly  crovmed  at  Stockholm.  After  this 
ceremonial,  he  invited  the  body  of  Swedish  no|[)ility,  to  a  splen- 
did entertainment  in  the  citadel,  and  received  them  with  the 
utmost  affability.  But  while  the  whole  nation  was  employed  in 
festivity,  he  caused  his  soldiers  to  arrest  the  administrator's 
widow,  the  senate,  and  the  principal  nobility,  and  after  accusing 
them  of  various  state  crimes,  he  instituted  a  prosecution^  of 
them  by  Danish  commissioners.  A  summary  condemnation 
was  pronounced,  and  they  were  led  to  instant  execution*  Above 
three  score  noblemen  and  senators  of  the  first  rank,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  were  in  one  day  hanged  on  gibbets  as  felons  and 
traitors;  and  the  horrid  scene  was  concluded,  by  letting  loose 
the  soldiery  to  butcher  the  surrounding  spectators  and  the 
burghers  of  the  city.  So  great  was  Christian's  savage  barbarity, 
that  causing  the  administrator's  body  to  be  dug  up,  he  is  said 
to  have  torn  it  with  his  teeth  and  nails  like  a  wild  beast.  He 
spared  the  life  of  his  widow  only  on  condition  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ;  and  he  condemned  to  the  same  fate  the  widows  of 
his  other  victims.  His  progress  on  his  return  to  Denmark  was 
marked  with  blood,  and  he  seemed  resolved  to  leave  behind 
him  no  memorials  but  those  of  his  cruelty.  At  length  the  no- 
ble Gustavus  Ericson,  burst  like  a  torrent  upon  the  Danish 
troops  who  held  Sweden  in  subjection,  and  restored  the  inde- 
pendance  of  his  own  country.  Christian  indulged  his  revenge 
by  the  murder  of  the  mother  and  sister  of  Gustavus,  and  by  an 
order  to  his  commanders  to  put  to  the  sword  all  the  Swedes 
within  the  reach  of  their  jurisdictions ;  which  barbarity  Gus- 
tavus retaliated  by  the  extermination  of  all  the  Danes  who  fell 
into  his  hands. 

Christians  tyrannical  proceedings  in    Denmark  rendered 
him  almost  as  much  the  object  of  popular  odium  there,  as  in 
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Sweden.  The  Jutlanders  were  driven  to  open  reTclt,  and 
f  olemnly  deposed  hun>  and  though  he  was  still  master  of  Copen- 
hagen, the  islands,  and  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  yet  not  know- 
ing whom  to  trust,  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  took  refuge  in 
Germany.  He  proceeded  to  Flanders,  where  he  unceasingly^ 
but  in  vain,  urged  his  brother-in-law  the  emperor  to  assist  him 
to  recover  his  dominions.  In  1531  he  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  Margaret  of  Austria  to  fit  out  a  fleet  for  that  purpose. 
By  its  means  he  was  landed  in  Norway,  where,  and  in  Sweden, 
he  was  joined  by  many  malcontents,  especially  catholics.  He 
laid  siege  to  Aggerbus,  where  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Flemish  fleet  before  Babus*  In  an 
attempt  to  force  a  retreat  through  Sweden,  he  was  invested  in 
a  small  town,  and  obliged  to  deliver  himself  up  a  prisoner. 
His  uncle  and  successor,  Frederic,  confined  him  closely  in  the 
castle  of  Sunderburg  as  long,  as  he  lived.  After  the  death  of 
that  king,  in  1533,  the  regency  of  Lubeck  demanded  Chris- 
tian's Uberation,  and  in  fact  projected  his  restoration,  towards 
which  they  made  considerable  progress ;  but  their  designs  were 
at  length  defeated  by  the  arms  of  Christian  III.  In  his  retreat. 
Christian  11.,  with  a  tranquillity  that  his  past  crimes  seem  litde 
to  have  merited,  reached  his  seventy  eightn  year,  dying  in  1559. 
Of  his  children  by  Isabella  two  daughters  only  lived  to  mature 
age ;  one,  electress  Palatinej  the  other,  duchess,  first  of  Milan, 
then  of  Lorraine. 

FREDERIC  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of  Christian  I.,  was 
bom  in  1473.  His  father  made  him  duke  of  Sleswick,  Hol- 
stein,  Slormar,  and  Edthmarsh ;  but  half  of  his  .territories  were 
wrested  from  him  by  his  brother  king  John.  He  maintain- 
ed a  prudent  caution  during  the  turbulent  reign  of  his  nephew 
Christian  II. ;  and  upon  the  deposition  of  that  bloody  tyrant, 
in  1523,  Frederic  was  declared  king  in  his^tead,  first  by  the 
Jutlanders,  and  then  by  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  reduced 
Copenhagen  in  15^,  and  was  then  publicly  proclaimed.  He 
was  instigated  to  lay  claim  to  the  Swedish  crown,  but  finding 
Grustavus  Vasa  so'  well  settled  on  the  throne  that  nothing  but 
a  war  could  dispossess  him,  he  wisely  made  a  treatv  of  mutual 
firiendship  with  that  sovereign.  The  isle  of  Gothland,  seized 
by  the  admiriJ  Norby,  wfis  afterwards  an  object  of  contention 
between  the  two  crowns ;  but  Frederic,  by  his  vigour  and  po- 
licy, finally  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions.  Religious  differ- 
ences were  now  brought  to  a  crisis  in  Denmark ;  on  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation ;  and  in  1527  Frederic  openly 
declared  in  favour  of  Lutheranism,  and  gave  the  ascendancy  to 
that  persuasion.  The  deposed  Christian  in  1531,  making  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  crown,  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself 
prisoner,  and  was  committed  to  close  custody  by  his  uncle.  Fre- 
deric died  in  1533,  aged  sixty.  His  conduct  obtained  for  him  the 
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title  of  the  Pacific;  aad  the  hbtoriani  of  hb  eountry  juBtlir 
praise  tliat  prudence  and  moderation  of  bis  gorenmieDt  which 
rendered  his  reign  prosperous  and  happy.  He  left  children  by 
both  his  wives,  one  of  whom  was  the  daughter  of  the  elector  m 
Brandenburg,  the  other  of  the  duke  of  Pomerania. 

JOHN  RANTZAU,  a  general  in  the  Danish  service,  waa 
bom  in  li92,  and  at  the  age  of  IS  he  entered  the  anny*  In 
1515,  he  began  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  visiting  in  sue^ 
cession,  England,  Spain,  (Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  east.  In  1 617,  he  was  knights 
ed  at  Jerusalem ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Denmark,  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  accompany  duke  Christian,  afterwards  Christian 
II.,  on  his  tour  to  Brandenbura,  and  other  towns  of  Germany* 
When  Frederic  I.  accepted  the  crown  of  Denmark,  he  waa 
promoted  to  be  a  general,  in  1553,  and  entrusted  with  the  com* 
mand  of  the  troops  in  Holstein.  He  became  greatly  distim 
guished  in  his  military  character,  and  on  various  diplomatio 
concerns,  and  died  in  156S*  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  ^^  A  brief  Account  of  the 
Wars  carried  on,  m  1559,  by  Frederic  II.,  king  of  Denmark* 
and  Adolphus  duke  of  Hdstein,  against  the  people  of  Dit* 
marsh,**  Argent.  1569, 4to. 


SWEDEN. 

CHARLES  CANUTSON,  kmff  of  Sweden,  the  eiphth  of 
that  name,  was  descended  from  the  &mily  of  Bonde,  which  had 
formerly  sat  on  the  throne.  He  was  grand  marshal  of  Sweden 
in  the  reign  of  Eric,  who  united  die  three  kingdoms  of  Den* 
mark,  Sweden,  aifl  Norway.  The  oppressicms  of  the  Danes^ 
caused  a  revolt  in  Sweden,  in  1434,  headed  by  Ei^elbert,  a 
spirited  and  patriotic  nobleman.  Thb  rose  to  such  a  for* 
midable  height,  that  Charles  Canutson  was  indoced  to  concur 
in  it ;  and  h^  birth  and  station  immediately  set  him  at  the  head 
of  the  malcontents,  Engelbert,  however,  whose  merits  had 
greatly  attached  the  peasants  to  him,  maintained  a  rivalry  with 
Charles ;  and  hb  assassination,  which  soon  followed,  is  attributed 
to  the  base  artifices  of  the  latter.  Charles  then  assumed  the 
office  of  reoent ;  and  Eric  having  been  formally  deposed,  he 
exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  Amidst  the  stormy  fae* 
tions  that  ensued,  he  is  charged  with  acting  tyrannically,  and 
arbitrarily,  removiiig  those  whom  he  considered  as  obstacles  to 
his  arriving  at  the  throne.  In  particular^  he  caused  Eric 
Pache,  a  successor  to  the  popularity  of  Engett)ert,  to  be  exe* 
Cttted  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  For  the  present,  however, 
he  was  disappointed,  by  the  election  of  Christc^pher  duke  of 
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Bmrariay  to  the  erowB  of  the  three  natiom.  CSnktopher  died 
in  14409  on  which  event,  the  influence  of  Charles  caused  Ae 
nnioD  of  the  three  erowna  to  be  dissi^ved,  and  himaelf  elected 
to  that  of  Sweden.  He  afterwards  attacked  the  deposed  Eric, 
in  the  isle  of  Gothland,  but  was  yigorously  resisted;  and,  in 
the  end,  the  island  was  surrendered  to  the  Danes.  Charies, 
however,  obtained  a  rec<Nnpen6e,  in  being  elected  to  the  throne 
of  Norway.  A  war  afterwards  ensued  between  Christian,  king 
of  Denmark,  and  Charles,  which  was  attended  with  Tarioua 
soooess.  Peace  was  re-established ;  bat  Christian  contiittied 
tm  foment  disturbances  in  Sweden,  which,  on  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Charles,  and  the  potent  archbishop  of  Upsal,  broke  out 
in  1468,  Into  open  rebellion.  Christian  was  invited  to  Stock* 
holm,  of  which  Charles  had  been  dispossessed ;  and  the  three 
crowns  were  again  united  in  the  person  of  the  Danish  king* 
The  government  of  this  monarch,  nowever,  soon  became  un« 
popuhur  in  Sweden.  The  peasants  revolted,  led  by  Thatil, 
bisnop  of  Zincoping*  Christian  was  oblised  to  retire  to 
Denmark,  whence  he  returned  with  a  powerftu  army.  He  was 
defeated,  however,  by  the  brave  peasants,  who  fought  for 
their  country's  independence ;  and  Charies  Canutson  was  re- 
called, after  an  exile  of  six  years.  Still  he  had  the  power- 
ftd  archbishop  of  Upsal,  and  the  cleray  for  his  enemies, 
and  their  authority  was  so  great,  that  Charles  was  soon  be* 
sieged  in  Stockholm.  He  «dlied  out  with  his  adherents,  and 
a  furious  battle  ensued,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  in  can- 
sequence  was  compelled  solem^  to  renounce  all  pretensions 
to  the  erown.  He  retired  into  Finland,  where  a  sinall  district 
was  assigned-  for  his  maintenance,  the  insufficiency  of  v^hich 
ilivolved  him  in  debt;  and  so  low  was  his  credit,  that  the 
archbishop  refhsed  him  a  loan  of  fiOO  crowns.  His  retreat  did 
not  give  peace  to  his  country ;  on  the  contrary,  a  fiercer  civil 
war  than  ever  broke  out,  in  which  Eric  Axelson,  the  adminis- 
trator, headed  one  party,  and  the  archbishon  of  Upsal  the 
other.  The  wearied  nation,  at  length  insistea  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles ;  and  he  was  accormngly  recalled  and  put  in 
possession  of  Stockhofan,  in  1467.  In  1470  perceiving  his 
eventful  hfe  drawinar  to  a  dose,  he  delivered  his  capital  to  his 
nephew  and  faitfadmi  friend,  Steno  Sture,  and  died  in  peace. 
Ine  historians  of  his  country,  praise  hie  justice  and  political 
talents ;  and  he  haB  likewise  obtained  credit  fbr  philosophical 
and  nathematical  knowledge,  unusual  in  his  age  and  country. 

STENO,  administrator  of  Sweden,  in  151S.  He  aspired  to 
absolute  monaiohy  after  two  years,  whereupon  the  Ungdom 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  those  resolved  to 
depose  him,  the  other  would  wait  his  amendment;  the  farmer 
inviteil  the  Danes  to  tiieir  assistance,  and  Christian  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  kid  siege  to  Stockhobn.    Steno  marched  direclly  to 
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that  cHy,  and  raised  the  siege,  made  himsdf  master  of  the 
Danish  baggie,  and  took  above  300  prisoners,  bdng  officers 
and  persons  of  note ;  besides,  the  Danes  were  detained  by  con- 
trary winds  for  three  months,  without  water  and  Tictuals, 
which  occasioned  a  great  mortality.  Christian  II.  sent  to  the 
administrator  to  propose  a  truce,  which  Steno  generously 
granted,  and  sent  several  boats,  loaded  with  provisions,  for  the 
king  and  his  navy.  The  king  of  Denmark  some  time  after 
pro{x>8ed  an  interview  on  board  the  fleet,  where  he  invited  the 
administrator,  in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The  prince,  who 
was  natuially  of  a  free  and  candid  temper,  was  persuaded  to  it, 
but  the  senate  opposed  his  resolution,  and  so  he  escaped  that 
snare;  for  afterwards  the  ungrateful  Christian  got  Gustavus, 
and  six  other  Swedish  lords  in  his  hands,  and  set  sail  for 
Denmark,  and  soon  after,  sent  Otho  against  Sweden.  Steno 
marched  against  him,  and  fought  galhmtly  for  a  long  time, 
when  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot ;  ana  his  troops  being 
discouraged,  Christian  made  himself  master  of  Sweden. 

OUSTAV US  I.y  sumamed  Ericson  Vasa,  kine  of  Sweden, 
bom  in  1400,  was  the  son  of  Eric  Vasa,  duke  of  Gripsholm, 
allied  to  the  royal  fiunily.  He  was  distinguished  among  the 
Swedish  nobihty  for  learning,  civility,  and  personal  and  mental 
accomphshments.  He  had  a  graceful  form,  a  dignified  air, 
and  possessed  a  flow  of  nervous  eloquence,  and  a  captivating 
address.  On  the  invasion  of  Sweden  bv  Christian  II.,  in 
1518,  Ghistavus  was  one  of  the  six  noble  nostages  whom  he 
took  back  with  him  to  Denmark.  Large  promises  had  been 
made  to  reconcile  him  to  Christian,  and  threats  had  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  all  in  vain.  Banner,  a  Danish 
nobleman,,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  put  him  mto  his  hands,  to  try 
whether  he  could  prevail  upon  him  to  change  his  sentimaits. 
The  kin^,  however,  told  Banner,  that  he  must  pay  six  thousand 
crowns  in  case  the  prisoner  should  make  his  escape.  Banner 
generously  assented ;  and  having  brought  the  noble  prisoner  to 
his  fortress  of  Calo  in  Jutland,  soon  allowed  him  all  the  liberty 
he  coidd  desire,  and  otherwise  heaped  favours  upon  him. 
All  this,  however,  could  not  extinguish  his  remembrance  of  the 
cruelties  of  Christian,  and  the  desire  he  had  of  being  service- 
able to  his  country.  He  therefore  determined  to  make  his 
escape.  With  much  difficulty,  and  under  various  disguises, 
he  effiscted  his  escape,  which  Banner  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with,  than  he  set  out  after  him,  and  found  him  at  Lubec.  He 
reproached  him  as  ungrateful  and  treacherous;  but  he  was 
soon  appeased  by  the  arguments  urged  by  Gustavus,  and  by 
the  promises  he  made  of  indemnifying  him  for  the  loss  of  his 
ransom.  Upon  this  Banner  returned,  giving  out  that  he  could 
not  find  his  prisoner.  Christian  enraged  at  his  escape,  or- 
dered Otho  his  general  to  do  his  utmost  to  arrest  him.    Gus- 
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tavufl  applied  to  the  regency  for  a  ship  to  carry  him  to  Sweden^ 
but  the  captain  steered  a  different  course^  and  put  him  on 
shore  near  Calmar ;  a  city  hitherto  garrisoned  by  the  troops 
of  Christina,  widow  of  the  recent.  When  GrustaiFus  arrived, 
he  made  himself  known  to  the  governor  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  mostly  Germans,  and  his 
fellow  soldiers  in  the  late  administrator's  army,  He  flattered 
himself  that  his  birth,  his  merits,  and  his  connections,  would 
fanmediately  procure  him  the  command.  But  they  seeing  him 
without  troops  and  without  attendants,  threatened  to  kill  him, 
if  he  did  not  instantly  quit  the  city.  Thus  disappointed,  Gus- 
tavus  departed  with  great  expedition;  and  his  arrival  being 
known,  he  was  again  forced  to  have  recourse  to  disguise,  to 
conceal  himself  from  the  Danish  emissaries  who  were  in  search 
of  him.  In  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay,  he  passed  through 
the  quarters  of  the  Danish  army,  and  at  last  repaired  to  an 
old  fiunily  castle  in  Sudermania.  From  hence,  he  wrote  to  l|i8 
friends,  notifying  his  return  to  Sweden,  and  beseeching  them 
to  assemble  all  their  forces  to  break  through  the  enemya  army 
into  Stockholm,  at  that  time  besieged;  but  they  refused 
to  embark  in  so  hazardous  and  desperate  an  attempt.  He 
next  applied  to  the  peasants ;  but  they  also  refused  to  engage. 
At  length,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  throw  himself  into 
Stockholm,  and  disappointed  in  all  his  hopes,  he  determined 
to  apply  to  the  Dalecarlians.  Attended  by  a  peasant,  to 
whom  he  was  known,  he  travelled  in  disguise  through  Suder- 
mania, Nericia,  and  Westermania,  and  after  a  laborious  and 
painful  journey,  he  arrived  in  the  mountains  of  Dalacarlia. 
Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  journey,  when  he  found  himself 
deserted  by  his  companion  and  guide,  who  carried  off  with 
him  all  the  money  he  had  provided  for  his  subsistence.  Thus 
forlorn,  destitute,  half  starved,  he  entered  among  the  miners, 
and  wrought  like  a  slave  under  groimd ;  here  he  continued 
until  he  was  discovered  accidentally  by  a  gentleman,  his  ac- 
quaintance in  the  neighbourhood,  who  afforded  him  an  asylum 
in  his  house.     This  he  joyfully  accepted ;  but  finding  it  im- 

Eossible  to  make  him  take  arms  in  his  behalf,  he  fled  to  the 
ouse  of  one  Peterson,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  served. 
This  last  proved  a  traitor  to  his  friend,  and  Gustavus  would 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Danes,  had  he  not  received  timely 
warning  from  the  vrife  of  his  host.  By  her  advice  he  took 
refuge  with  a  clergyman,  who  shut  him  up  in  an  apartment 
adjoining  to  the  church,  and  counselled  him  to  apply  at  once 
to  the  peasants  at  an  approaching  annual  festival.  They 
listened  to  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  instantly  led  them 
against  the  governor's  castle;  which  he  took  by  assault,  and 
put  the  governor  to  the  sword.  This  inconsiderable  enterprise 
was  attended  with  the  most  happy  consequences.    Great  num- 
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b^B  of  the  peaaants  flocked  to  his  atandard ;  Mne  of  the 
gentry  openly  eapouBed  his  cause*  and  others  supplied  him  widi 
money.  Christian  was  soon  made  aojjuainted  widi  what  had 
passed ;  but  despising  such  an  inconsiderable  enemy,  he  sent 
only  a  slender  detachment,  under  the  command  of  one  Soren 
Norby,  to  assist  his  adherents  in  Dalecarlia.  Gustavus  ad-* 
vanced  with  about  5000  men,  and  defeated  a  body  of  Danes 
commanded  by  one  Meleen ;  but  he  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  die  archbbhop  of  Upsal,  who  raised  numerous  forces  for 
kmg  Christian.  The  fortune  of  Gustavus,  however  still  pre- 
vailed, and  the  archbishop  was  defeated  widi  great  loss.  Grus* 
tavus  then  laid  siege  to  Stockholm;  but  his  force  being  too  in« 
considerable  for  such  an  undertaking,  he  was  forced  to  aban* 
don  it  with  loss.  This  check  did  not  prove  in  any  considerable 
degree  detrimental  to  the  affairs  of  Grustavus ;  the  peasants  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  flocked  to  his  camp,  and  he  was  joined 
oy  a  reinforcement  from  Lubec.  Christian,  unable  to  stop  the 
revolt,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  mother  and  sisters  of  Gus- 
tavus, whom  he  put  to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  torture. 
Several  other  Swedish  ladies  he  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the 
■ea,  after  having  imposed  upon  them  the  inhuman  task  of  mak- 
iiig  die  sacks  in  which  they  were  to  be  inclosed.  His 
barbarities  served  only  to  make  his  enemies  more  resolute. 
Gustavus  having  assembled  the  states  of  Wadstena,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  regent,  the  diet  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  him,  and  promising  to  assist  him  to  (he  utmost.  Having 
thus  obtained  the  sanction  of  legal  authoribr,  he  pursued  the 
advantages  against  the  Danes.  A  body  of  troops  appointed 
to  dirow  succours  into  Stockholm,  were  totally  cut  in  pieces ; 
and  the  regent  sending  some  troops  into  Finland,  struck  the 
Danes  diere  with  such  terror,  diat  die  archbishop  of  Upsal, 
together  with  Slabarffaud  Baldenaker  the  Danish  governor, 
fled  to  Denmark.  He  then  sent  express  orders  to  all  his 
governors  and  ofiicers  in  Finland  and  Sweden,  to  massacre  all 
die  Swedish  gentry  without  distinction.  The  Swedes  made 
reprisals  by  massacreing  all  the  Danes  they  could  find ;  so  ihmt 
the  whole  country  was  filled  with  bloodshed  and  slaughter.  In 
die  mean  time,  Gustavus  had  laid  siege  to  the  towns  of  Cal> 
mar,  Abo,  and  Stockholm ;  but  Nwby  obliged  him  to  raise  all 
of  them  with  loss.  Gustavus,  in  revenge,  laid  siege  to  the 
capital  a  third  time,  and  petitioned  the  regency  of  Imbec  for  a 
smiadron  of  ships,  and  otner  succours  for  carrying  en  die  si^t. 
This  was  complied  widi,  but  upon  very  hard  conditions,  via. 
diat  Gustavus  should  oblige  himsd^  in  the  name  ot  the  states, 
to  pay  60,000  marks  of  sttver,  as  the  expense  of  the  armament; 
that,  until  the  kingdom  should  be  in  a  oondUkm  to  pay  that 
sum,  die  Lubee  merchants  trading  to  Sweden,  should  be  ex- 
empted from  all  duties  on  impotts  or  exports;  that  all  odicf 
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mtknis  flhouU  be  prohibited  trading  with  Sweden,  and  that 
such  traffic  should  be  deemed  illicit ;  that  Ghistavus  should 
neither  conclude  a  peace,  nor  even  agree  to  a  truce  with  Den- 
mark, without  the  concurrence  of  the  regency  of  Lubec ;  and 
^tfiat  in  case  the  republic  should  be  attacked  by  Christian,  he 
should  enter  Denmark  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  Upon 
these  hard  terms  did  Gustavus  obtain  assistance  from  the  re- 
cency of  Lubec,  nor  did  his  dear  bought  allies  prove  very 
ndthfuL  They  did  not,  indeed,  go  over  to  the  enemy ;  but  in  a 
aea-fight,  where  the  Danes  were  entirely  in  the  ]power  of  their 
enemies,  they  suffered  them  to  escape,  when  their  whole  force 
adght  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  This  treachery  had 
w^  nigh  ruined  the  affairs  of  Gustavus;  for  Norby  was  now 
ttaking  preparations,  efiectually  to  reheve  Stockholm ;  in  which 
lie  would  probably  have  succeeded,  but  at  this  critical  period. 
Mews  arrived  that  the  Danes  had  unanimously  revolted,  and 
driven  Christian  from  the  throne ;  and  that  the  king  had  re- 
tired into  Germany  in  hopes  of  being  restored  by  the  arms  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor.  On  nearing  this  news,  Norby 
retired  with  his  whole  fleet,  to  the  island  of  Grothland,  leaving 
Imt  a  slender  garrison  in  Calmar.  Gustavus  did  not  fail  to 
improve  this  opportunitv  to  his  own  advantage,  and  quickly 
MUMie  himself  master  of  Calmar.  Meantime  Stockholm  con- 
tmued  closely  invested;  but  Gustavus  protracted  the  siege 
mtil  he  should  get  himself  elected  king.  Having  for  this 
purpose  called  a  general  diet,  the  first  step  was  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  in  the  senate,  occasioned  by  the  massacres  of  Chris- 
tian. Gustavus  had  the  address  to  get  such  nominated  as 
were  in  his  interest ;  and  of  consequence,  the  assembly  was  no 
sooner  met,  than  a  speech  was  made,  containing  the  highest 
encomiums  on  Grustavus,  setting  forth  in  the  strongest  light  the 
many  eminent  services  he  had  done  for  his  country,  and  con* 
eluding,  that  the  states  would  show  themselves  equally  un- 
gratefm  and  bfind  to  their  own  interest,  if  they  did  not  imme- 
diately elect  him  king.  This  proposal  was  acceded  to  by 
such  tumultuous  acclamation,  that  it  was  unpossible  to  collect 
the  votes ;  so  that  Gustavus  himself  acknowledged,  that  their 
affiMstion  exceeded  his  merits,  and  was  more  agreeable  to  him, 
than  the  effects  of  their  ^atitude. 

Gustavus,  on  his  election,  was  urged  to  have  the  ceremony  of 
lus  coronation  immediately  performed;  but  the  king,  having 
some  designs  on  the  clergy,  did  not  think  proper  to  comply 
with  their  request,  as  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  take  an 
osdi  to  preserve  them  in  their  riehts  and  priv3eges.  Indeed^ 
he  had  not  been  long  seated  on  the  throne  before  he  incurred 
Ae  disple«nire  ef  that  body;  for  having  larse  arrears  due  to 
ihearmy,  with  other  incumbrances,  Gustavus  round  it  necessary 
ta  raise  hige  contributions  on  the  clergy.    On  dus^  he  was  ac- 
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cused  of  avarice  and  heresy  before  the  poi>e'8  nuncio.  Gua- 
tavus  defended  himself  against  these  accusations ;  and  soon 
after  showed  a  great  partiality  for  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
which  by  this  time  had  been  preached  and  received  by  many 
people  in  Sweden.  This  embroiled  him  more  than  ever  with 
the  cler^ ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  Gustavus  must  either 
resign  his  throne,  or  the  clergy  some  part  of  the  power  they 
had  assumed.  Matters  were  driven  to  extremities^  by  the 
king's  allowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  the  Swedish 
tongue.  In  1526,  the  King,  finding  them  entering  into  a  com- 
bination against  the  reformists,  went  to  Upsal,  and  publicly 
declared  his  resolution  of  reducing  the  number  of  oppressive 
and  idle  monks  and  priests,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion, fattened  on  the  spoils  of  industrious  people.  At  last, 
taking  advantage  of  the  war  between  the  pope,  and  Charles  V • 
of  Spain,  he  declared  himself  to  be  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  established  it  throughout  his  dominions ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  the  ecclesiastics,  he  gave  the 
senators  the  precedency  of  them,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
degraded  them  from  the  dignities  they  formerly  enjoyed.  For 
some  time,  the  states  hesitated  at  supporting  the  king  in  his 
work  of  reformation ;  insomuch,  that  he  threatened  to  resign 
the  kingdom,  which,  he  sud,  was  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery, 
either  to  its  temporal  or  spiritual  tyrants.  On  this  the  states 
came  into  his  measures,  and  retrenched  the  privileges  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  in  the  manner  he  proposed.  Several  disturbances, 
however,  ensued.  An  impostor,  who  pretended  to  be  of  the 
family  of  Sture,  the  former  regent,  having  claimed  the  throne, 
the  Dalecarlians  revolted  in  his  favour;  but  on  the  approach 
of  a  powerful  army,  sent  by  Gustavus,  they  submitted.  Soon 
after  Lutheran  professors  were  established  in  evei^  diocese ; 
upon  which  a  new  rebellion  ensued.  At  the  head  oi  this,  was 
Thure  Johanson,  who  had  married  the  king's  sister.  Several 
of  the  nobility  joined  him ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark  acceded 
to  their  cause,  tninking,  by  means  of  these  disturbances,  to  re- 
unite the  three  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway^ 
as  formerly.  But  Gustavus  prevailed,  and  the  rebels  were 
obliged  to  take  reftige  in  Denmark.  A  fresh  accident,  how- 
ever, had  Uke  to  have  embroiled  matters  worse  than  before* 
The  subsidy  granted  by  the  regency  of  Lubec,  was  still  due ; 
and  for  the  payment  of  it,  the  states  granted  to  the  king  all 
the  useless  bells  of  the  churches  and  monasteries.  The  people 
were  shocked  at  the  sacrilege;  and  the  Dalecarlians  again 
betook  themselves  to  arms.  Intimidated,  however,  by  the 
courai^e  and  vigorous  conduct  of  the  king,  they  again  sub- 
mitted, and  were  taken  into  favour.  But  tranquillity  was  not 
yet  restored.  Christian  having  established  a  powerful  interest 
in  Norway,  once  more  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  king- 
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doms,  and  was  joined  by  the  Dalecarlians ;  but  being  defeated 
by  the  Swedish. forces,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Norws^, 
where,  being  obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  Spanish  generals, 
he  was  kept  prisoner  all  his  life.  In  1542,  Gustavus  having 
happily  extricated  himself  out  of  all  his  troubles,  prevailed  on 
the  states,  to  make  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family ;  after 
which,  he  applied  himself  to  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  commerce.  A  treaty  was  set  on  foot  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  eldest  son  Eric,  and  Elizabeth  queen  of  England. 
The  prince*s  brother,  duke  John,  went  over  to  England,  and 
resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  London,  with  great  splen^ 
dour.  He  returned  full  of  expectations  of  success ;  but  bring- 
ing with  him  no  sort  of  proofs  in  writinfir,  his  father  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  Elizabeth's  superior 
E>licy.  However,  at  last,  he  allowed  Eric  to  go  in  person  to 
ngland ;  but  before  he  could  embark,  the  death  of  Gustavus, 
in  1569,  made  him  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  voyage  and 
marriaffe.  GKistavus  was  thrice  married ;  by  his  first  consort^ 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Sax-Lauenburg,  he  had  his  succes- 
sor Eric ;  by  his  second,  daughter  of  a  Swedish  noble,  three 
sons  and  five  daughters.  As  he  had  changed  the  national 
religion,  depressed  the  clergy,  and  exalted  tne  power  of  the 
crown  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles,  many  of  his  subjects  re- 
garded him  with  dislike;  but  posterity  has  justly  ranked  him 
among  the  greatest  and  best  sovereigns  of  his  age  and  country. 
The  minister  of  Gustavus,  Lawrence  Anderson,  is  placed 
under  the  head  of  religion,  on  account  of  his  promoting  the 
reformation. 


NAPLES    AND  SICILY. 

FERDINAND  I.,  king  of  Naples,  natural  son  of  Alphonso 
v.,  king  of  Arragon,  was  legitimated  by  Pope  Eugenius  lY., 
and  became  king  of  Naples  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1 458. 
Cdlixtus  IIL,  uien  pope,  refused  to  acknowledge  him;  but 
Pope  Pius  IL,  who  succeeded  him,  granted  him  the  bull  of  in- 
Testiture,  and  he  was  crowned  in  1459.  He  was  soon,  however, 
involved  in  a  civil  war,  in  consequence  of  some  discontented 
barons  having  invited  John  of  Anjou,  who  had  claims  on  the 
Neapolitan  crown.  He  entered  the  kingdom,  and  defeated 
Ferdunand,  which  caused  him  to  be  deserted  by  the  greatest 
part  of  Jbis  friends.  However,  George  Castriot,  sumamed  Scan- 
derbeg,  at  the  pope's  request,  went  over  to  his  assistance,  and 
CMUldetely  defeated  John  at  Troia.  By  his  subsequent  suc- 
cesses, he  restored  tranquillity  to  the  kingdom,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  secure  by  various  foreign  aluances ;  and  he  em- 
ployed the  years  of  peace  in  those  internal  improvements  with 
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respect  to  laws,  learning,  arts,  and  ntaiiufaettires,  which  gare  a 
lustre  to  his  reign.  He  assisted  Pope  Slxtus  IV .  in  his  designs 
aninst  Florencei  where  he  had  projected  the  ndit  of  the  Me<- 
dScl  family.  The  cdebrated  Lorenzo,  in  order  to  avert  the 
danger,  took  the  ma^nanimotis  resohition  of  repairing  to  Naples, 
and  putting  himself  in  the  power  of  Ferdinand;  and  though 
this  jvrince  was  not  remarkable  for  the  delicaey  or  generosity 
of  his  political  conduct,  yet  he  was  so  far  won  by  the  persuasive 
arguments  of  Lorenzo,  that  he  concluded  an  alliance  widi  the 
Florentines,  without  consulting  the  pope#  In  1480,  he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  Otranto  taken  by  the  Turks,  with  every 
orcumstance  of  savage  barbarity.  His  son  Alphonso,  however, 
recovered  it  in  the  fdlowing  year.  To  this  son,  who  was  of  a 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper,  Ferdinand  committed  the  chief 
eare  of  the  government,  and  such  discontent  prevaOed  against 
them  both,  that  upon  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  king 
and  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  that  pontiff*  occasioned  the  barons  to 
revolt,  which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  throne.  Ferdinand 
also  excited  disturbances  against  the  pope  in  the  ecclesiastical 
States,  which  brought  about  a  peace.  Pardon  to  the  barons  was 
one  of  its  conditions,  but  it  was  shamefully  violated,  and  many 
were  cut  ofi^  for  their  share  in  the  rebellion.  A  new  rupture 
took  place  about  two  years  after,  between  the  king  am  thef 
pope,  in  which  the  latter  proceeded  to  excommunicate  Fer^ 
nand ;  but  through  the  mediation  of  the  km^  of  Arragon,  a  re^ 
conciliation  was  effected.  About  this  time  the  prenarations  of 
Chaarles  VHL,  king  of  France,  for  the  mvasion  of  rf^Mles,  be« 
came  truly  alarming ;  and  Ferdinand,  conscious  that  he  could 
not  rely  upon  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  was  thrown  into 
great  disquietude.  He  employed  himself,  however,  in  proper 
measures  of  defence  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  cares,  he  died  of 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  in  1494',  aged  seventy-one,  leaving  his  totter* 
ing  thvone  to  his  son  Alphonso.  The  stain  of  tyranny,  perfidy, 
and  cruelty,  adheres  to  his  name ;  but  it  is  allowed  mat  he  po»* 
sessed,  in  several  points,  the  true  wisdom  of  a  sovereign.  Ho 
b  particularly  distinguished  as  the  author  of  many  usefiil  laws» 
and  he  restored  the  university  of  Naples,  to  which  he  intro* 
dttced  many  learned  and  elegant  writers ;  he  himself  recttved 
the  instructions  of  several  eminent  scholars  in  his  fiither^s  court, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  orations  and  epistles. 

ANTHONY,  a  Sicilian,  who,  when  taken  prisoner  by  Ma- 
homet II.,  at  the  Negropont,  147S,  set  flre  to  the  arsenal  at 
Oaflipoli,  for  which  he  was  sawn  asunder  by  tiie  Turks. 

ALPHONSO  IL,  king  of  Naples,  succeeded  his  father  For^ 
£nand,  in  1494.  He  exercised  such  a  cruel  and  tywmrieai 
swav  QTer  his  subjects,  as  induced  them  to  invite  Chanes  V IIL 
of  France,  to  invade  the  country.  That  prince  took  possession 
of  Naples;  on  which  Alphonso  abdicated  the  tfirone,  and  rs- 
tired  to  a  monastery  in  oicQy,  where  he  died  about  1496. 
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ANDREW  MATTHEW  AQUAVIRA,  duke  of  Atri,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  very  eminent  as  a  mflitary 
commakider}  and  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
lettfef  8.     He  died  in  1 528,  aged  72. 

FERDINAND  FRANCIS  D'AVALOS,  marquis  of  Pes- 
cara,  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fiunilies  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  originally  from  Spain,  Was  brought  up  to 
the  militarv  profession,  and  became  one  of  the  principal  com- 
manders of  tne  emperor  Charles  V.  He  marriea  the  celebrat- 
ed Vietoria  Colonna,  a  lady  equally  illustrious  for  her  personal 
and  mental  accompUshments,  with  whom  he  lived  in  perfbct 
harmony.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in 
1512)  and  during  his  confinement,  he  composed  a  **  Dialogue 
on  Love,"  dedi<^ted  to  his  wife.  After  his  liberation,  he  was 
of  great  service  to  his  master  in  the  recovery  of  Milan,  and  in 
the  battles  of  Bicoque  and  Pavia.  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and 
the  Italian  princes,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  emperor's 
aims,  wished  to  engage  the  marquis  in  a  league  against  him, 
imd  tempted  him  with  offering  him  the  crown  of  Naples*  He 
is  thought  to  have  lent  an  ear  to  the  proposition ;  but  the  em*" 
peror  discovering  the  neffociation,  he  pretended  to  have  listen-^ 
ed  to  it  only  through  poBcy.  He  did  not  long  survive,  but  died 
at  Milan,  in  1525,  aged  36^  without  issue.  His  tomb  is  to  be 
seen  at  Naples.  The  marquis  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  letters^ 
and  acquired  a  taste  for  science,  under  his  tutor  Musephilus. 

VICTORIA  COLONNA,  an  iUustrious  lady,  distinguished 
for  her  productions  in  Italian  poetry,  was  the  daughter  of  F^- 
britio  Colonna,  duke  of  Palliano,  and  bom  at  Manno  in  1430. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age^  she  was  married  to  Francis 
D'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara.  Thev  lived  together  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  employed  her 
influence  in  dissuading  himr  from  accepting  the  crown  of 
Naples,  which  was  offered  him  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in 
order  to  detach  him  from  the  interest  of  the  emperor  Charles 
v.  After  his  death,  which  ha|^ened  in  1525,  she  lived  in  re- 
tirement, solacing  her  grief  with  poetry  and  devotion,  and 
firmly  rejecting  dl  offers  of  a  new  alliance.  She  entertained 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
cultivated  persons  of  the  age>  as  the  cardinals  Bembo,  Con- 
tarini,  and  Pole ;  the  poets  Flaminio,  Molza,  Almanni,  &c. 
For  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  retirement^  she  entered  a 
monastery  at  Orvieto,  in  1546,  which  she  soon  exchanged  for 
that  of  St.  Catherine  in  Viterbo.  Her  connection  there  with 
some  learned  men,  who  afterwards  underwent  the  imputation 
of  hcmsy,  has  occasioned  some  protestants  to  represent  her 
as  inclined  to  the  new  opinions ;  but  Tirabosche  seems  to  have 
farouffht  evidence  sufficietit  to  refiite  this  notion.  She  at 
length  left  thtf^  monastery,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  she 
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died  in  1547.  Her  poens  passed  (farouffh  four  editions,  imd 
and  are  mucli  admired.  They  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Petrarchian  versifiers  of  that  age,  and  are 
among  tne  first  in  which  Italian  poetry  was  employed  on  roli* 
gious  topics. 

VENICE    AND    GENOA. 

BLAISE  AXERETO,  or  ASSERETO,  a  celebrated  Ge* 
ttoeae  admiral,  who  defeated  Alphonao  V.,  of  Amgon,  in  a 
naval  battle,  1435,  and  took  him  jnisoner. 

BERNARD  JUSTINIANI,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1408. 
He  obtained  the  senator's  robe  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  served 
the  republic  in  several  embassies,  and  was  elected  procurator 
of  St.  Mark,  in  1474.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  wrote  the 
History  of  Venice,  with  some  other  works  of  considerable 
merit,  and  died  in  1489. 

JEROME  DONATO,  an  eminent  Venetian  statesman,  and 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  about  1454.  He  was  a  person  of  con* 
spicuous  talents,  and  unblemished  integrity,  and  was  employed 

Sr  his  country  in  various  important  and  difficult  neeociatioiis. 
e  commuided  in  Brescia  and  Ferrara,  and  reconcikd  the  re* 
pubHc  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
carried  off  by  a  violent  fever  at  Rome,  in  1513,  before  the 
treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  He  published  a  tranala* 
tion  of  "  Alexander  Aphrodiscus  de  Anima.**  With  a  well 
cultivated  understanding,  great  political  experience,  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  interests  of  the  state,  he  combined  veiy 
elegant  manners,  and  the  most  captivating  address ;  all  which 
advantages  were  heightened  by  a  majestic  stature  and  deport- 
ment, and  every  personal  accoinpUshment. 

PROSPER  ADORNE,  a  Genoese,  was  proclaimed  doge 
after  the  French  were  expelled  in  1460.  His  enemies  at  lut 
prevailed  against  him,  and  at  the  end  of  a  life  diequered  by 
misfortunes,  he  fled  to  Naples,  where  he  died,  1486. 

JEROME  ADORNE,  a  Genoese  of  the  same  family  with 
the  preceding.  He  opposed  the  party  of  the  Fregosos,  who 
aspired  to  the  supreme  power.  He  was  highly  respected 
as  a  negodator,  as  an  adoural,  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  public 
magistrate. 

BAPTIST  FREGOSO,  or  FULGOSO,  son  of  Peter  Fre- 

£«o,  succeeded  his  father  as  doge  ofGenoa^m  November,  1478« 
is  conduct  was  so  arbitrary,  that  his  ambitious  uncle  Paul, 
aiehbishop  of  Genoa,  procured  his  deposition  in  148S,  and 
oaused  himself  to  be  elected  in  his  stead.  Baptist  was  then 
banished  to  Tregni.  He  amused  himself  in  his  exile  with  lite- 
rary composition.  He  wrote,  1.  a  work  of  which  the  transla- 
tion is  entitled,  ''  Battistse  Fulgosi  de  dictus  fiwtisque  memora- 
bilibus  collectanea.**  foL  1S08.    8.  La  Vita  di  Martino  V.    3. 
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De  Foeminis  quae  doctrina  excelluenint  4.  A  Treatise  agaiiuit 
Love,  cntitied,  "  Anteros,"  printed  at  Milan  in  1469. 

BARTHOLOMEW  ALVLiNO,  an  eminent  Venetian 
general,  who,  in  1508,  gained  such  advantages  over  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian,  that  the  republic  decreed  him  triumphal  ho- 
nours* He  commanded  during  the  famous  league  against  Ve- 
nice, when  his  fire  and  enterprise  did  not  well  agne  wkh  the 
caution  of  count  Pil^Uano,  the  commander-in-chief.  At  the 
battle  of  Aignadel,  where  he  commanded  the  rear-guard,  after 
die  greatest  exertions  of  personal  bravery,  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  When  the  Venetians  afterwards  became 
the  allies  of  France,  Alviano  was  the  chief  commander  of  their 
army.  He  defended  Padua  with  success  against  the  emperor; 
but  lost  the  great  battle  of  la  Motte,  in  which,  however,  he  ren«- 
dered  himself  so  conspicuous,  that  the  senate  gave  him  the 
most  honourable  assurances  of  the  continuance  of  their 
esteem.  He  afforded  such  timely  aid  to  Francis  I.,  in  the 
desperate  battle  of  Marisnano,  as  greatly  contributed  to  his 
success.  He  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Brescia,  but  incurred 
such  fisttigue  in  superintending  the  works,  as  threw  him  into  a 
fever,  which  carried  him  off,  1515,  aged  sixty.  He  was  a  rare 
instance  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  so  disinterested,  as  to  neglect 
his  own  affairs,  in  his  zeal  for  those  of  his  masters.  He  was 
profusely  liberal  to  his  soldiers,  and  yet  a  strict  observer  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  so  much  had  he  gained  their  affections,  that  they 
kept  his  body  unburied  twenty-five  days,  carrying  it  with  them 
in  funeral  pomp  in  their  marches.  The  republic,  which  deeply 
regretted  his  loss,  buried  him  at  the  public  charge,  supported 
his  unprovided  family  by  a  pension,  and  portioned  his  daughters. 
ANDREW  DORIA^  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age^ 
was  bom  in  1466,  or  14f68,  at  Oneglia,  of  which  his  father 
Doria  de  la  Eva^  a  noble  G^enoese,  was  feudatory  lord.  He 
early  evinced  an  inclination  for  a  military  Ufe,  which  was 
opposed  by  his  family.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Pope  Innocent 
VUI.,  as  a  man  at  arms.  He  next  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  kings  of  Naples ;  but  on  the  expulsion  of  Alphonso  II*  by 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  he  joined  the  duke  of  Cora,  for  whom 
he  successfully  defended  Rocca  Guglielma,  against  the  great 
captain  Gonsalvo.  Ajfter  the  death  of  the  duke,  Doria  repair- 
ed to  his  own  country,  Genoa.  He  twice  subdued  the  revolt- 
ed Corsicans,  and  gained  such  great  reputation,  that  he  was 
created  captain-general  of  the  Genoese  galleys,  in  1513.  He 
engaged  the  African  pirates  who  infested  the  Mediterranean, 
enriched  himself  by  priaes,  and  became  master  of  four  galleys 
in  his  own  pay.  Genoa  was  at  this  time  a  prey  to  opposite 
factions ;  and  the  ci^  had,  by  one  of  them,  been  put  into  the 
blinds  of  Lewis  XIL,  of  France.    Finding  himself  unable  to 
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compase  the  distractions  of  the  republic,  Doria  entered  into 
the  service  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  He  still,  however,  preserv- 
ed that  spirit  of  independence,  so  natural  to  a  sailor  and  a  re- 
publican. When  the  French  attempted  to  render  Savona,  long 
the  object  of  jealousy  to  Genoa,  its  rival  in  trade,  Doria  re- 
monstrated against  the  measure  in  a  high  tone ;  which  bold  ac- 
tion, represented  by  the  malice  of  his  courtiers  in  the  most 
odious  light,  irritated  Francis  to  that  degree,  that  he  ordered 
his  admiral  Barbasieux  to  sail  to  Genoa,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  troops,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  hk  gallevsw 
This  rash  order  Doria  got  timely  hints  of,  retired  with  all  his 
galleys  to  a  place  of  safety ;  and  while  his  resentment  was  thus 
raised,  he  closed  with  the  offers  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  re- 
turned his  commission,  with  the  collie  of  St.  Michael,  to  Fran- 
cis, and  hoisted  the  imperial  colours.  To  deliver  the  country, 
weary  alike  of  the  French  and  Imperial  yoke,  from  the  domi- 
nion of  foreigners,  was  now  Doria*s  highest  ambition ;  and  the 
favourable  moment  offered.  Genoa  was  afflicted  with  the  pes- 
tilence, the  French  garrison  was  greatly  reduced,  and  ill  paid ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  second  his  views.  He  sail- 
ed to  the  harbour  with  thirteen  galleys,  landed  fiftv  men,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  gates  and  the  palace  with  very  little 
resistance.  The  French  governor  with  his  feeble  garrison  re- 
tired to  the  citadel,  but  was  quickly  forced  to  capitulate  ;  when 
the  people  ran  together,  and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the 
ground.  It  was  now  in  Doria*s  power  to  have  rendered  him- 
self the  sovereign  of  his  country ;  but  with  a  magnanimity  of 
which  there  are  few  examples,  he  assembled  the  people  in  the 
court  before  the  palace,  disclaimed  all  pre-eminence,  and  re- 
commended to  them  to  settle  the  form  of  government  they 
chose  to  establish.  The  people,  animated  by  his  spirit,  forgot 
their  factions,  and  fixed  that  form  of  government  which  sub- 
sisted till  the  revolution  in  1797,  with  little  variation.  This 
event  happened  in  1528.  Doria  Hved  to  a  ereat  age,  respect- 
ed and  beloved  as  a  private  citizen,  and  is  still  celebrated  among 
his  countrymen,  by  the  most  honourable  of  all  appellations, 
^'The  fiitheriof  his  country,  and  the  restorer  of  its  liberty." 

BRITAIN, 

HENRY  VL,  king  of  England,  was  bom  at  Windsor  in  1 4«1 , 
Bnd  was  not  nine  months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  Heniy 
V.  The  kingdom  was  placed  under  the  protectorship  of  his 
uncle  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  care  of  the  prince  was 
committed  to  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester.  His  grand- 
father Charles,  king  of  France,  died  soon  after,  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  encouraged  by  the  minority  of  Henry,  assumed  the 
title  of  khig,  by  the  name  of  Charles  Vll.    This  renewed  the 
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war;  the  English  were  at  first  successful^  and  Henry  was 
crowned  at  Paris.  The  raisins  the  siece  of  Orleans  by  Joan 
of  Arc,  gave  a  new  turn  to  alrairs,  and  the  English  interest 
rapidly  declined.  In  1443,  a  truce  was  made  with  France, 
which  was  followed  by  the  king  s  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
ibijou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  titiSar  kmg  of  SicUy,  Naples,  and 
Jerusalem,  but  actually  without  a  single  province.  Instead  of 
obtaining  a  dowry,  the  king  agreed  to  renounce  the  province  of 
Maine  in  France.  The  queen,  however,  possessed  a  treasure 
in  her  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  body  and  mind,  and 
her  masculine  spirit  was  well  fitted  to  compensate  the  weakness 
of  her  husband.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  cause  of  Henry ;  and  to  add  to  his  misfor- 
tunes, the  York  party  in  England  increased  in  strength,  and 
involved  the  country  in  civil  war.  They  adopted  the  white 
rose  as  their  badge  of  distinction,  and  the  Lancastrians,  the 
red.  After  various  contests  the  king  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect ;  for  the  weak- 
ness and  innocence  of  his  character  had  impressed  every  one, 
friends  and  enemies,  with  an  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  his  person. 
The  queen  had  now  full  scope  for  showing  herself,  and  carried 
on  the  war  with  spirit,  and  for  a  time  with  success.  At  length 
it  was  agreed  by  parliament,  who  undertook  to  adjust  the 
claims  of  the  contending  parties,  that  Henry  should  enjoy  the 
crown  during  his  life,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  should 
be  his  successor.  While  this  negociation  was  going  on, 
the  queen  assembled  an  army  in  the  north,  a  battle  ensued  at 
Wakefield,  and  the  duke  of  York  was  slain.  He  left  a  son, 
Edward,  who  restored  the  cause  of  the  family,  and  by  his  suc- 
cess obtained  the  crown  by  popular  acclamation.  The  people 
being  assembled  in  St.  John's  nelds,  the  earl  of  Warwick  asked 
if  they  would  have  Edward  or  Henry  for  their  king?  The 
general  cry  was,  for  "  A  York ;"  the  young  duke  being  present, 
they  elected  him  king,  by  the  name  of  Edward  IV.,  and  con- 
ducted him  with  great  ceremony  to  the  palace  where  king 
Henry  used  to  lodge,  when  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  This 
was  in  the  month  of  March  1461^  and  it  may  be  accounted  the 
termination  of  Henry's  disastrous  reign.  He  was,  however, 
still  the  sport  of  fortune,  being  again  recognized,  and  again  im- 

Srisoned  ;  at  length  he  died  in  1471,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
ut  whether  by  a  violent  or  natural  death,  is  not  known. 
Henry  was  sentle,  pious,  and  well  intentioned,  but  too  weak 
ever  to  act  for  himself.  It  is  to  his  praise  that  the  most  aplen^ 
did  establishment  in  England  for  classical  learning,  Eton  Col« 
lege, 

Where  grateful  science  ^till  adores 
Her  Henry's  holy  sbadct 
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reveres  him  as  ks  founder*    To  him,  likewise.  King's  College, 
Cambridge^  owes  its  original  foundation. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU,  queen  consort  of  England, 
was  daughter  of  Resnier,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Je- 
rusalem, descended  &om  the  counts  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles 
v.,  of  France.  Brought  up  in  the  petty  court  of  a  king  with- 
out a  single  province,  her  natural  strength  of  mind  was  not  en- 
feebled by  early  indulgence,  and  she  was  distinguished  as  the 
most  accomplished  young  princess  of  her  time,  when  she  was 
fixed  upon  by  cardinal  Beaufort,  and  his  party,  for  wife  to 
Henry  Vl.,  of  England.  The  match  took  place  through  the 
negociation  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  144<3,  and  Margaret  came 
over  to  share  with  a  weak  prince  a  throne  disquieted  by  ran- 
corous and  contending  factions.  She  naturally  threw  herself 
into  that  party  which  nad  been  the  means  of  her  elevation ;  and 
when  the  destruction  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  ef- 
fected by  their  machinations,  she  was  generally  suspected  of 
being  privy  to  his  murder.  The  surrender  of  me  province  of 
Maine  to  Charles,  the  queen's  uncle,  inconsequence  of  a  secret 
article  in  the  marriage  treaty,  aggravated  the  odium  under 
which  Margaret,  and  ner  favourite  Si^olk,  laboured ;  and  the 
sacrifice  oi  that  nobleman,  which  foUowed,  is  represented  by 
the  writers  of  the  time,  as  having  cost  her  more  tears  than  are 
usually  shed  on  the  loss  of  a  political  ally.  In  1454,  while  the 
national  discontents  were  rising  to  a  crisis,  she  was  delivered  of 
a  son.  She  was  soon  after  called  upon  to  exert  all  the  vigour 
of  her  character,  in  resisting  the  Yorkists,  who  had  defeated 
the  royal  army  at  St.  Albim's.  Though  Henry  was  taken 
prisoner,  she  raised  troops,  and  defended  the  royal  cause  with 
so  much  spirit,  that  she  was  able  to  restore  her  husband  to  a 
nominal  sovereignty,  and  effect  a  favourable  compromise.  The 
war,  however,  was  renewed  in  1469,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Northampton  in  the  following  year,  the  Lancastrians  were 
totallv  routed,  and  Henry  was  again  taken  prisoner.  Margaret, 
with  ner  infant  son,  first  fled  to  Durham,  and  then  into  Scot- 
land ;  whence  returning  to  the  north  of  England,  she  engaged 
the  nobles  of  that  part  in  her  cause,  and  collected  a  powerful 
army.  With  this  she  met  the  duke  of  York  at  Wakefield, 
December,  14^,  and  totally  defeated  him.  The  duke  was 
killed  in  die  battie,  and  his  head,  by  the  orders  of  Margaret, 
was  severed  from  the  body,  and  placed  on  the  gates  of  York, 
crowned  in  derision  with  a  paper  diadem.  His  youngest  son, 
Rutland,  was  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the  furious  Clifford; 
several  prisoners  of  distinction  were  put  to  death,  and  an  ex- 
ample was  thus  ffiven  of  the  cruelties  which  marked  the  pro- 
gross  of  this  civifwar*  In  1461,  the  queen  totally  defeated  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  partisan  of  Edward,  son  of  the  duke  of  York, 
at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  in  which  she  recovered  the 
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person  of  Ae  lunff ^  now  a  passive  agent  in  the  hands  of 
friends  and  foes.  She  displayed  her  sanguinary  and  revenge- 
ful disposition,  by  ordering  the  lord  Bouvflleto  be  executed,  to 
whose  care  Henry  had  b^n  entrusted  by  the  Yorkists,  and 
who  was  promised  pardon  by  the  impotent  king.  The  ap^ 
proach  of  Edward  with  a  superior  force,  obliged  ner  again  to 
retreat  to  the  north,  and  that  prince  was  elevated  to  the  throne 
by  the  Londoners,  and  the  lords  of  his  party;  an  event  which 
seemed  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrians. 

Margaret's  influence,  and  the  licentiousness  in  which  her 
troops  were  indulged,  increased  the  Lancastrian  army  to  sixty 
thousand  men.  It  was  met  at  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  by 
£dward  and  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and 
a  battle  was  fought  March  1461,  which  was  the  bloodiest  of 
these  destructive  wars.  The  Lancastrians  were  totally  routed, 
and  Margaret  and  Henry,  who  had  remained  at  York  during 
the  action,  hastily  retreated  into  Scotland.  After  soliciting 
with  little  success  the  government  of  that  country  to  aid  her 
cause,  she  went  over  to  France  for  the  same  purpose :  and  by 
offering  to  deliver  Calais  to  the  French  king,  should  Henry  be 
restored  to  the  crown,  she  obtained  a  succour  of  two  thousand 
men-at-arms,  with  which  she  re-landed  in  Scotland.  Joined  by 
a  band  of  freebooters,  and  some  friends  of  her  party,  she  made 
an  incursion  into  the  north  of  England,  and  proceeded  ta  Hex- 
ham. She  was  there  encountered  by  a  force  under  lord  Mon- 
tacute,  who  routed,  and  totally  dispersed  her  troops.  The  un- 
fortunate queen  fled  with  her  son  into  a  forest,  where  she  was 
descried  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  stripped  her  of  her  jewels, 
and  treated  her  with  great  indignity.  Escaping  from  their 
hands,  while  they  were  quarrelling  about  the  booty,  she  pene- 
trated into  the  depth  of  tne  forest,  and  wandered  about,  spent 
with  fatigue  and  terror.  At  length,  seeimg  a  man  approach 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  she  summoned  up  resolution 
to  bring  her  fate  to  a  decision.  Advancing  to  meet  him,  ^'  Here, 
friend,"  said  she,  **  I  commit  to  your  protection,  the  son  of 
your  king."  Struck  with  the  nobleness  of  her  manner,  and 
charmed  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  man,  though  a 
robber,  devoted  himself  to  her  service,  and  after  having  con- 
cealed them  for  some  time  in  the  woods,  conducted  them  in 
safety  to  the  sea  coast,  whence  they  escaped  into  Flanders. 
Margaret  went  to  her  father's  court,  where  she  lived  several 
years  in  retirement,  while  her  husband  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  At  length,  in  1470,  die  arrival  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick  in  France^  after  hie  had  rebelled  against  Edward, 
produced  an  alliance  between  him  and  the  exfled  queen,  which 
again  roused  her  to  activity.  It  was  agreed  that  Warwick 
should  endeavour  to  restore  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  that 
jormce  Edward,  Ae  son  of  Henry  and  Margaret,  should  marry 
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lib  dM^tarA]iiie,irldehaIli«iiee  took  place  mFmnoe.  War- 
ivick  landed  in  England,  and  soon  effected  that  extraoxdiaary 
levoJution,  by  whioi  Edward  was  obliged  to  quit  Us  kingdom^ 
and  fly  to  Flanders.  Margaret  in  the  mean  time  was  preparing 
to  second  his  efforts ;  but  on  the  very  day  on  which  she  landed 
at  Weymouth»  with  a  small  body  of  French  troops,  the  battle  of 
Baznet^  April  14v  1471,  temunated  the  life  of  Warwick,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  confederacy.  On  receiving  the  fatal  news, 
Margaret  took  refuge  with  her  son  in  the  sanctuary  of  Beau* 
lieu,  in  Hampshire,  with  a  design  to  get  back  to  France,  but 
beiiig  encouraged  by  the  junction  of  some  Lancastrian  nobles, 
she  advanced  with  a  continually  increasing  armyto  Tewkesbury.  . 
There  she  was  encountered  by  the  victorious  Edward,  who  to- 
tally defeated  the  queen's  party,  and  took  her  and  her  son  pri- 
soners, the  latter  of  whom  they  cruelly  put  to  death.  Margaret 
was  confined  in  the  Tower,  where  her  nusband  perished  about 
the  same  time.  Lewis  XI.  afterwards  ransomed  her,  and  she 
retired  to  France^  where  she  died  in  1482,  after  a  life,  che- 
quered with  more  change  of  fortune,  and  embittered  by  more 
calamities  than  can  be  easily  paralleled  in  the  history  of  crowned 
females.  Her  talents  and  unsubdued  spirit  excited  general  ad« 
miration  ;  while  her  sanguinary  and  ferocious  disposition,  and 
the  preference  she  gave  to  the  interests  of  her  native  country, 
rendered  her  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  nation.  Shakespeare,  whose  historical  plays  are  the 
echo  of  popular  report  and  opinion,  paints  her  as  a  very  ftury, 
destitute  of  all  the  tenderness  and  modesty  of  her  sex. 

JOHN  TIPTOFT,  earl  of  Worcester,  was  a  native  of  Ever- 
ton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  received  his  education  at  Balli<4 
college,  Oxford.  He  was  the  son  of  lord  Tiptoft  and  Powys; 
and  was  created  earl  of  Worcester,  on  being  appointed  deputy 
^  of  Ireland  by  Henry  VI.  Afterwards  EdwaM  lY.  made  him 
knight  of  the  ||arter,  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  lord  trea* 
surer.  He  visited  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
Vatican,  and  delivered  a  Latin  oration  before  Pius  II.,  which 
diew  tears  from  the  eves  of  that  pope.  After  this  he  proceeded 
on  a  pflgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and  on  his  return,  presented 
some  manuscripts  of  great  value  to  duke  Humphrey's  library,  at 
Oxford.  Tiptoft  was  accused  of  cruelty  in  his  administration 
of  Ireland,  particularly  towards  two  infant  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  and  was  condemned  and  beheaded  at  the  Tower  in 
1^0.  Thb  eari  was  the  patron  of  Caxton,  who  printed  lus 
translation  of  ^*  Cicero  de  Ainicitia  ;*'  and  other  works, 

WILLIAM  OF  WAYNFLETE,  a  statesman,  and  also  a 

S resale,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Patten,  or  Barbour,  of  Wayn^ 
ete,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  schools 
Imd  afterwards  at  Oxford.  About  the  year  1409,  he  became 
puister  of  the  school  where  he  had  been  educated.    Henry  VI, 
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however,  pieTailed  upon  him  to  reflign  that  office,  and  Uf 
remove  to  his  new  foundation  at  Eton,  of  which  he  became 
proyost  in  144@«  In  1447,  he  succeeded  cardinal  Beaufort  in 
the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  In  1456,  he  was  appointed  l<»d 
high  chancellor,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1460.  He  accom- 
panied Henry  VI.  to  Northampton,  and  was  with  him  a  few 
days  before  the  fiital  batde  near  that  place,  in  which  the  royal 
army  was  defeated.  Edward  IV.  treated  Waynflete  with  res« 
|>ecC  but  he  retired  from  all  political  affidrs,  and  died  of  a  short 
out  violent  complaint  on  August  11,  I486.  He  was  interred 
in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester.  Waynflete  founded  Magda* 
len  college,  Oxford,  and  a  free  school  m  his  native  town. 

EDWARD  IV.,  king  of  England,  was  bom  in  1441.  His 
father,  Richard  duke  of  York,  was  grandson  of  Edmund  earl 
of  Cambridge  and  duke  of  York,  fourth  son  of  Edward  IH.; 
while  the  LancsEter  branch  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  third  son  of  the  same  king.  But  the  York  line  was  inter- 
married with  the  female  descendant  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
second  son  of  Edward  III.,  which,  according  to  the  established 
>  rules  of  representation,  gave  it  the  preferable  right  to  the 
crown.  Edward  was  brought  up  in  scenes  of  civil  contention. 
He  succeeded,  in  the  title  of  York,  his  father,  who  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460 ;  and  8o<m  after  defeated  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  at  Mortimer's  cross  in  Hertfordshire.  Aft»r 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  gained  by  queen  Margaret  over  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  Edward,  collecting  the  relics  of  Warwick's 
forces,  advanced  and  obliged  the  queen  to  retire  into  the 
north.  He  then  entered  London,  where,  by  popular  acda* 
mation,  he  was  declared  king,  in  March,  1461,  being  then  in 
his  twentieth  year.  His  person  was  uncommonly  handsome,  his 
disposition  bold  and  enterprising,  but  unfeeling  and  unrelenting* 
Indeed,  the  savage  deeds  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  during  this 
bloody  contest,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  unamiable  perils  of 
the  f^glish  character.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  had  to  fiffht 
for  his  crown  against  an  army  of  60,000  Lancastrians,  assemUed 
in  Yorkshire;  and  the  field  at  Towton,  the  most  destructive  in 
the  course  of  those  wars,  confirmed  his  title  by  a  decisive  victory; 
He  then  summoned  a  parhament,  which  recognized  in  the  most 
ample  manner,  his  hereditary  right,  and  passed  large  attainders 
of  the  opposite  party.  The  hopes  of  the  Lancastrians  were 
somewhat  revived  by  an  aid  sent  from  Lewis  XI.,  of  France^ 
which  enabled  tfie  heroic  and  indefitti^ble  Margaret  again  to 
appear  in  arms.  But  she  was  defeated  m  the  battte  of  Hexham, 
May,  1464^  and  obliged  to  take  refiige  in  Flanders ;  while  her 
husband,  die  w^ak  and  in«gnificant  Henry  VI.,  fell  into  the 
handa  of  the  Yorkists,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Ed"' 
ward,  now  freed  from  warlike  cares,  indulged  himself  in  those 
pleasures  of  gallantry,  to  which  he  was  addicted,  and  which 
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rather  prmnoted  his  popukrity  Aan  injuired  it,  but  a  marriage 
of  love,  which  he  contracted  wkh  one  of  his  subjects^  produced 
very  serious  consequences.  Elizabeth  WoodvOle,  widow  of 
Sir  John  Gray  of  Groby,  a  Lancastrian,  whose  estate  had  been 
cd^soated,  took  the  opportunity  of  an  accidental  visit  of  ^e 
king  at  her  father's  house,  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  im- 
plore his  compassion  on  her  ruined  children.  The  sight  of 
beauty  in  distress,  won  the  heart  of  Edward,  who  raised  and 
comforted  her,  and  soon  proceeded  to  ofier  conditions  for 
mutual  favours.  Her  virtue,  however,  would  not  8u£fer  her 
to  listen  to  any  dishonourable  proposals,  and  the  king  coiild 
only  gratify  his  jpassion  by  agreeing  to  a  private  marriage. 
A  short  time  before,  he  had  sent  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  ne- 
gociate  for  him  a  treaty  of  marrii^e  with  Bona  of  Savoy, 
sister  of  the  queen  of  France,  and  his  offer  had  been  accepted. 
This  circumstance  occasioned  an  avowal  of  his  new  union,  and 
besides  the  offence  he  gave  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Savoy, 
he  incurred  the  high  indignation  of  the  potent  eari,  who  had 
been  delusively  employed  in  the  nuptial  commission.  While 
discontents  among  the  great  were  secretly  operating  in  En- 
gland, an  insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  it  is  probable 
Warwick  had  some  share,  inflamed  to  an  open  rebellion  in 
1469.  In  the  next  year  Warwick  being  employed  with  Clarence, 
the  king's  brother,  to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  onpose  an  insur- 
rection in  Lincolnshire,  they  raised  an  army  in  their  own  name, 
and  declared  against  the  abuses  of  government.  Not  being 
supported,  however,  as  they  expected,  they  fled  to  France, 
where  Warwick  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  Lewis. 
He  procured  a  reconciliation  between  the  exiles  and  queen 
Margaret ;  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Clarence's  daughter 
by  the  Lancastrian  prince  Edward.  Lewis  fitted  out  a  fleet  to 
escort  Warwick  and  Lancaster  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Eng- 
land* They  landed  at  Dartmouth,  and  such  was  Warwick's 
populari^  and  influence,  that  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  encounter  Edward. 
They  approached  each  other  near  Nottingham,  where,  by  the 
treacherv  of  the  marquis  of  Montague,  Warwick's  brother,  ^o 
was  hi^h  in  Edward's  confidence,  Ae  king  was  nearly  sur- 
prised m  his  tent  during  the  niffht.  He  had  just  time  to 
mount  his  horse,  when,  with  a  few  attendants  he  hastened 
to  Lynn,  and  embarked  for  Holland,  leaving  Warwick  in 
foil  possession  of  the  kingdom,  within  eleven  days  after  his 
landmg.  Edward,  with  much  difficulty,  reached  a  port  in 
Holland.  The  Lancastrians  were  ^itirely  triumphant  in 
England.  Henrv's  title  was  recognized  by  Parliament.  All 
the  attainders  of  his  party  were  t&en  off,  and  transferred  to 
the  Yorkists.  Warwick  and  Clarence  were  declared  regents 
of  the  kmgdom,  under  the  in<iapable  Henry,  during  the  mino- 
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Tity  of  his  son ;  and  Margaret,  with  all  tbe  ex3e6,  pmpaivd  to 
return.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  Eldwaxd's 
sister  9  was*  at  first  cold  in  the  cause  of  his  brother-in4aw,  but  at 
leiu^h  resolved  secretly  to  assist  him ;  and  he  deHvered  to  lum, 
in  March  1471,  a  small  squadron  of  ships,  with  which  he  imme- 
diately sailed,  and  landed  at  Ravenspur.  He  brought  over  only 
2000  troops ;  but  a  number  of  partisans  daily  flocked  to  his 
standard.  He  was  admitted  into  York,  and  was  soon  enabled 
to  march  to  London.  There,  through  the  influence  of  many 
rich  merchants,  who  had  advanced  him  money,  and  particularly 
it  b  said,  through  that  of  the  citizens'  wives,  with  whom  he  had 
deeply  ingratiated  himself,  he  obtained  entrance  as  king,  while 
the  unfortunate  Henry  again  became  a  prisoner.  Warwick 
advanced  against  him  as  &r  as  Bamet,  where,  on  Easter«day, 
April  14,  another  great  battle  between  the  two  houses  was 
fought,  ending  in  a  complete  victory  to  Edward,  and  the  death 
t>f  Warwick  in  the  field.  On  the  very  same  day  queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  son,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  landed  at  Wey- 
mouth. She  advanced  into  Gloucestershire,  where  she  was 
met  by  the  victorious  Eldward,  who  gave  her  a  total  defeat  at 
Tewkesbury,  May  4 ;  Margaret  and  the  young  prince  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  brought  before  the  victor.  Edward  asked  the 
prince  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions  ?  and  receiving  a 
spirited  answer,  basely  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  gaun&t. 
At  this  signal  the  king's  brothers  and  other  nobles  dragged  him 
into  the  next  room,  and  stabbed  him.  Margaret,  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  where  Henry  VI.  soon  after  died,  whether  by 
violence  or  a  natural  death  is  uncertain.  Eldward  was  now,  by 
the  destruction  of  all  his  foes,  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
he  resiffued  himself  to*  that  course  of  pleasure  and  gaiety  to 
which  he  was  addicted.  The  ambition  of  French  conquests, 
however,  at  length  seized  him ;  and  in  1475,  in  consequence  of 
a  league  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  crossed  the  seas  vriih 
a  powerful  force,  attended  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom. The  duke  of  Burgundy  sailed  to  lus  assistance,  and  the 
politic  Lewis,  trusting  ramer  to  negociations  than  to  arms,  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  him,  by  which  he  purchased  Edward's 
return  to  his  own  dominions  with  a  present  payment  of  money 
and  an  annual  pension.  He  also  bought  the  friendships  of -the 
venal  English  nobles  by  pensions,  and  he  gave  Uberal  treats  to 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army  in  Amiens.  Such  was  the  dis- 
graceful treaty  of  Pecquiqui.  Edward's  attention  was  now 
chiefly  engaged  with  jealousy  of  his  brother  Clarence,  who, 
though  he  had  deserted  Warwick  at  a  critical  time,  had  never 
been  able  to  regain  Edward's  confidence.  In  1478,  he  was 
capitally  amulgned  before  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  though  the 
dbarges  against  him  were  weak  and  trifling,  was  found  guilty. 
The  Commons  concurred  ina  IhH  of  attainder  against  hun,  and 
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die  mdiaiypy  CSarence  feD  a  sacrifice  to  fraternal  jealousy.  He 
was  indulged  in  the  whimsical  desire  of  beinff  drowned  in  a  butt 
of  Mafansey  wine*  An  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  took  Berwick,  and  forced 
the  Scots  to  make  peace,  was  the  principal  remaining  event 
of  this  reiffn.  Edward  was  making  preparations  for  a  French 
war  in  order  to  revenue  some  injuries  received  from  Lewis, 
when  he  was  taken  off  by  sickness  on  April  9,  1483,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-tnird  of  his  reign. 
He  left  two  sons  and  five  daughters* 

ELIZABETH  WOODVILLE  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray, 
who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Bernard's  Heath.  After  his  death 
she  applied  to  Edward  IV .  for  the  restoration  of  his  estate,  when 
the  monarch  fell  in  love  with,  and  married  her.  The  princess 
ElizabeA  was  the  fruit  of  this  marritu^e,  who  married  Henry 
VIL,  and  thus  united  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Ed- 
ward's partiality  for  his  concubines  was  not  calculated  to  ensure 
domestic  happiness  to  Elizabeth,  yet,  after  his  death,  she  took 
a  third  husband,  lord  Stanley.  She  died  in  a  monastery,  where 
her  son-in-law,  Henry  VII.,  had  confined  her. 

ANTHONY  WOODVILLE,  earl  of  Rivers,  brother  to 
the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  was  bom  in  the  end  of  144S,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  1443.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  his  age.  He  was  early  and  constantly  employed  either 
in  the  tumults  of  those  turbulent  times,  or  in  discharffing  the 
duties  of  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  with  which 
he  was  invested.  Yet  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  letters,  and 
to  be  the  author  of  works  which,  though  of  little  value  now, 
excited  some  interest  in  that  age.  These  consisted  chiefly  of 
translations  from  the  French ;  and  his  lordship,  with  his  printer 
Caxton,  were  the  first  English  author  and  prmter  who  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  their  works  printed.  He  was  treacherously  im- 
prisoned by  Richard  UI.  in  Pomfret  castle,  where,  during  his 
confinement,  he  composed  a  short  poem,  which  has  been  pre- 
served. He  was  beheaded  on  the  SSd  of  June,  148S,  in  the 
41st  year  of  his  age. 

GEORGE,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  of 
Enghmd,  was  condemned  to  death  for  conspiring  against  his 
brodier.  He  was,  in  1478,  at  hu  own  request,  drowned  m  a 
butt  of  Malmsey  wine,  a  Ikpior  to  which  he  was  particularly 
partial. 

JANE  SHORE,  the  celebrated  concubine  of  the  licentious 
king  Edward  IV.  She  was  the  wife  of  Matthew  Shore,  a  gold- 
smith in  Lombard-street.  She  was  naturally  inclined  to  virtue^ 
but  suffered  herself  to  be  seduced,  by  the  poor  ambition  of 
shining  at  Edward's  court  at  tfae  ro^al  fiivourite.  Historians 
represent  her  as  extremdy  beautiful,  remarkably  cheerful^ 
and  of  most  uncommon  generosity.    The  king,  it  b  sidd,  was 
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no  less  captiyated  with  her  temper  than  with  her  persmi ;  she 
never  made  use  of  her  iniuence  over  him  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  person  ;  and  if  ever  she  importuned  him^  it  was  m  favour 
of  the  unfortunate.  After  the  death  of  Edward,  she  attached 
herself  to  lord  Hasting ;  and  when  Richard  III.  cut  off  that 
nobleman  as  an  obstade  to  his  ambitious  schemes,  Jane  Shore 
was  arrested  as  an  accompHcey  on  the  ridiculous  accusation  of 
witchcraft*  She  was  acquitted  of  this  charge,  when  Richard 
ordered  her  to  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  court  for  adultery ;  she 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  condemned  to  do  public  penance  in  a 
white  sheet  at  St.  Paul's,  after  walking  barefoot  through  the 
city.  Richard  rifled  her  of  all  her  property.  Notwithstandinpr 
the  severity  exercised  towards  her,  she  lived  to  a  great  age.  It 
appears  that  she  was  aHve,  though  sufficiendy  wretched,  m  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Sir  Thomas  More  saw  her  poor, 
old,  and  shrivelled,  without  the  least  trace  of  her  former  beau* 
ty«  Mr.  Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  has  adopted  the 
popular  story  rehited  in  the  old  historical  baUad,  of  her  parish- 
mg  by  hunger  in  a  ditch  where  Shore-ditch  now  stands.  But 
Stow  assures  us  that  that  street  was  so  named  before  her  time. 
CATHERINE  FITZGERALD,  countess  of  Desmond, 
who  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  was 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Drumana,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  and  second  wife  to  James,  the  twelfth  earl  of  Desmond, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  be- 
ing on  that  occasion  presented  at  coiurt,  had  the  honour  of  danc- 
ing with  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III., 
whom  she,  **  in  conversation  with  lady  Dacre,"  averred,  was  the 
best  made  man  in  the  room  except  the  king,  who  was  remark- 
ably handsome.  This  circumstance  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
in  his  *^  Historic  doubts,"  as  proof  among  many  others,  that 
Richard  was  not  the  deformed  figure  which  the  Lancastrian 
historians  have  described  him.  The  beauty,  but  more  the 
vivacity  of  Lady  Desmond,  rendered  her  an  object  of  general 
admiration  at  a  period  of  life  when  all  other  women  are  consi- 
dered unfit  for  society ;  and  historians  very  confidently  asserl^ 
that  she  had  passed  her  hundredth  year  before  she  coula  refirain 
from  dancing  and  mixing  in  the  gayest  circles.  She  then  thought 
proper  to  assume  the  matronly  character,  and  enlivened  by  her 
wit  and  cheerftil  conversation,  the  assemblies  of  her  fidenda. 
She  resided  at  Inchiquin,  in  Munster,  and  held  her  jointure 
from  many  earls  of  Desmond,  until  the  family  being  by  an  at- 
tainder deprived  of  the  estate,  she  was  reduced  to  poverty; 
but  feeling  few  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  although  men  one 
hundred  and  forty,  she  crossed  the  Channel  to  Bristol,  and 
travelling  up  to  London,  laid  her  case  before  the  king,  ''James 
Ae  First,**  md  solicitod  relief,  which  she  obtained.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  was  wdl  acquainted  with  this  wonderfid  lady, 
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nentioiis  her  in  his  ''  History  ef  die  World/  as  a  prodigy  i 
addiogi  **  that  all  the  noblemen  and  gentry  of  Munster  ocmld 
witness  to  the  truth  of  what  he  relates  of  her."  Lord  Bacon 
informs  us,  that  slie  had  three  times  a  set  of  new  teeth ;  but 
whether  she  was  fiimbhed  with  these  by  nature,  or  was  oblised 
to  have  recourse  to  the  skill  of  a  dentist,  this  noble  author  has 
not  declared. 

JOHN  BOURCHIER,  lord  Bermais,  grandson  and  heir 
<»f  a  lord  of  the  same  name,  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath 
at  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Ycnrk,  second  son  of  Ektward 
IV.,  and  was  first  known  by  queDinff  an  insurrection  in  Com* 
wall  and  Devonshire,  raised  by  Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmitht 
in  1406,  which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VIL 
He  was  captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  siege  of  Therounne, 
mider  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  Ufe,  lieutenant  of  Calais  and  Marches,  appointed 
to  conduct  the  lady  Mary  the  king's  sister  into  France  on  her 
marriage  with  Louis  XII.,  and  had  the  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune to  continue  in  favour  with  that  fickle  tyrant  for  18  years. 
He  died  at  Calius  in  15S2,  aged  63.  He  translated  Froissart's 
Chronicle  ;  printed  in  1513,  by  Richard  Pison,  the  5th  on  the 
list  of  English  printers.  His  other  works  were  a  whimsical 
medley  of  translations,  from  French,  Spanish,  and  Itahan  no*- 
vek ;  viz.  The  life  of  Sir  Authur,  an  Armorican  knight;  the 
famous  exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  Bourdeaux;  Marcus  Aurelius; 
and  the  castle  of  love.  He  wrote  also  a  book  of  the  duties  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Calais ;  and  a  comedy  entitled  ''  Ite  in  Vi- 
neam,**  which  is  mentioned  in  none  of  our  catalogues  of  EngUsh 
phrrs.    Wood  says  it  was  usually  acted  at  Calais  after  vespers. 

EDWARD  v.,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  was 
only  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  1483.  His  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  re- 
gent, after  arresting  and  executing  Edward's  maternal  uncle 
and  half-brother,  Rivers  and  Gray,  proceeded  to  bastardise 
the  late  king's  progeny,  and  assumed  the  crown.  The  young 
king,  who,  with  his  brother  Richard,  was  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
remained  a  short  time  an  obstacle  to  his  unprincipled  ambition. 
Two  months  aflter  his  accession,  he  and  his  brother,  while  sleep- 
ing together,  were  smothered  by  ruffians,  and  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  of  their  apartment.  The  bodies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  the  reign  of^  Charles  II.,  who  caused  them 
to  be  interred  in  a  marble  moniunent. 

RICHARD  III.,  kinff  of  England,  bom  in  1450,  was  the 

Gungest  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York.  On  the  accession  of 
i  brother,  Edward  IV.,  he  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  during  the  vicissitudes  in  the  early  part  of  Edward's  reign, 
he  adhered  most  closely  to  him,  and  served  him  \nth  courage 
and  fidelity.     He  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  ike  slau^ter 
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of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  after  the  balde  ct  Tewkeriiiiryt, 
and  to  have  been  the  author,  if  not  the  real  perpetrator  of  the 
murder  of  Henry  V I.  in  the  Tower,  but  the  ferocity  of  his  dia- 

Etsition  was  in  him  united  with  deep  policy  and  dissimukuioii. 
e  married,  about  the  year  1473,  Anne,  the  widow  of  die 
prince  of  Wales,  already  mentioned,  who  was  daughter  of 
Neville,  die  great  earl  of  Warwick.  His  elder  brother,  C!!** 
xence,  had  married  the  other  daughter,  and  a  violent  diasentioa 
took  place  among  them,  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  pro- 
perty. Richard,  who  found  Clarence  an  obstacle  to  his  views 
of  aggrandizement,  combined  with  the  adversaries  of  that  no- 
fortunate  prince  in  accusations  which  proved  his  destructioni 
On  the  death  of  Edward  in  1483  the  duke  of  Oloucester  was 
appointed  the  nrotector  of  the  kingdom.  He  immediatdy 
caused  his  nephew,  the  younff  Edward  V.,  to  be  proclaimed 
king,  and  took  an  oath  of  fetuty  to  him.  There  were  at  this 
time  two  great  factions  in  the  nation,  of  which  the  leaders  were 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  lord  Hastings.  Both  these  court- 
ed the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  pretended  a  steady  friendship 
for  each  when  apart,  while  he  was  persuing  schemes  of 
the  blackest  ambition.  His  first  object  was  to  eet  rid  of  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  young^  king  by  mood ;  uid  after 
spending  an  evening  in  company  with  Kivers,  Ghray,  and  Sir 


Thomas  Vaughan,  ne  caused  diem  to  be  arrest^  the  next 
monung;  and  committed  to  Pomfret  castle,  at  the  same  time 
dismissing  all  the  king's  attendants  and  servants.  He  shordy 
after  caused  the  prisoners  at  Pomfret  to  be  put  to  death  vrith- 
out  die  form  of  trial ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  their  executioii, 
at  a  council  held  in  the  Tower,  a  cry  of  treason  was  raised  by 
his  order,  on  which  a  party  of  armea  men  entered,  who  seised 
the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  lord  Stanley,  and 
lord  Hastings,  of  whom  the  three  nrst  were  committed  to  cu»- 
tody,  while  Hastings  was  led  to  immediate  death.  After  this,  his 
next  step  was  to  establish,  without  evidence,  the  illegitimacy  of 
Edward's  children,  to  make  way  for  his  own  claims  on  the  throne* 
This  he  did  by  attacking  the  chastity  of  his  own  mother,  who, 
he  said,  had  been  true  to  her  husband  only  in  the  case  of  him* 
self,  and  that  even  to  Edward  and  CUrence  there  were  diffier* 
ent  fathers.  These  pleas  were  zealously  advocated  by  his  ad* 
herents,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  Shaw,  brother  to  die  lord 
mayor  of  London,  who  dwelt  upon  diem  with  much  elo** 
quence,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  afterwards,  in  a  speech  before 
die  corporation  and  citizens  of  London,  enlarged  upon  the 
dtle  and  virtues  of  the  protector,  and  then  put  die  question 
to  his  audience,  whether  they  chose  the  duke  of  Glouoes* 
ter  for  their  king  ?  On  their  silence  he  repeated  the  question 
widi  more  importunity,  and  at  length  a  few  voices  oried 
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4>ut  *'God  save  kinff  Richard."  This  was  oomtAied  into  a 
public  declaration  in  his  favour,  and  Buckingham,  with  the  lord 
nayor,  repaired  to  the  protector  with  a  tender  of  the  crown. 
He  first  affected  alarm  and  suspicion,  and  then  pretended 
lojalty  to  his  nephew,  and  unwillingness  to  take  such  a  burden 
upon  himself.  At  length  he  accented  the  oiFer,  and  Richard 
was  proclaimed  king  on  the  S7th  oi  June  1483.  The  deposed 
kins  and  his  brother  were  never  more  heard  of;  they  were  pro^- 
liably  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

Richard  was  now  extremely  liberal  towards  those  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  change,  and  took  other  methods  to 
court  popularity.  He  made  a  progress  with  a  splendid  retinue 
tiirough  several  of  the  towns,  and  at  York  was  a  second  time 
crowi^,  on  which  occasion  he  created  his  only  son  prince  of 
Wales*  He  soon  began  to  display  all  the  qualities  of  a  most 
cruel  tyrant,  which  so  disgusted  the  whole  nation,  that  designs 
were  formed  to  hurl  him  irom  the  throne.  A  conspiracy  was 
excited  against  him,  in  favour  of  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond, 
which  he  discovered  and  quelled.  The  failure  appeared  to 
seat  the  king  more  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  his  situation  by  calling  a  parHament,  in  which  many  good 
laws  were  passed,  the  progeny  of  Edward  IV.  was  bastar^zed, 
and  the  crown  settled  on  himself  and  posterity.  The  death  of 
his  son,  soon  after,  was  a  severe  stroke  to  him  in  the  midst  o£ 
his  prosperity,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  his  wife ;  the  last 
*  was  imputed,  but  without  any  evidence,  to  the  effects  of  poison* 
To  prevent  a  projected  marriage  between  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
Richard  determined  to  marry  her  himself.  As  this  union  would 
have  been  extremely  detrimentol  to  the  earVs  interest,  he  has* 
toned  his  preparations  for  another  expedition  to  England,  and 
in  August,  1485,  landed  an  army  at  Milford-haven.  Richard, 
informed  of  the  advance  of  his  rival,  took  the  field  and  met 
him,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  at  Bos  worth,  in  Leicester- 
shire. The  batde  was  fought  on  the  SSrd  of  August ;  in  which 
the  king,  finding  his  situation  desperate,  rushed  against  his 
competitor,  slew  his  standard  bearer,  and  was  upon  the  point  of 
encountering  the  earl  himself,  when  he  was  himself  slain.  The 
body  of  Richard  was  found  in  the  field,  stripped  naked,  and 
carried  across  a  horse  to  Leicester,  where  he  was  interred  in  the 
Orey*fnai8'  church-yard.  Thus  fell  this  hated  tyrant,  afi^ 
having  possessed  the  throne  about  two  years  and  two  months* 
The  historians,  says  Hume,  who  favoured  Richard,  maintain, 
that  he  was  well  qualified  for  government,  had  he  legally  ob- 
tained it,  and  that  he  committed  no  crimes  but  such  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  procure  him  possession  of  the  crown ;  but  this  is  a 
poor  apology,  when  it  is  confessed,  that  he  was  ready  to  com- 
mit the  most  horrid  crimes  that  appeared  to  hi^i  necessary  for 
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that  purpose ;  ani  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  courage  and  capacity, 
qualities  in  which  he  really  seems  not  to  have  been  dencient, 
would  never  have  made  compensation  to  the  people  for  the 
danger  of  the  precedent,  and  for  the  contagious  example  of 
vice  and  murder,  exalted  upon  the  throne.  In  person,  Richard 
has  been  represented  as  of  a  small  stature,  deformed,  and  of  a 
forbidding  aspect,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  detestation  of  his 
character  has  aggravated  his  bodily  defects.  His  memory  lives 
in  popular  tradition,  as  that  of  the  most  odious  tyrant  that  ever 
filled  the  English  throne. 

MARGARET  BEAUFORT,  countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derbv,  was  bom  in  1441,  and  was  the  only  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  John  Beaufort  duke  of  Somerset,  grandson  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  She  was  married  to  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  and 
the  fruit  of  this  union  was  one  son,  afterwards  Henry  VII., 
king  of  England.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  she 
married  Sir  John  Stafibrd,  second  son  to  Henry  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and,  on  his  death,  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Derby ;  by  the  two  last  husbands  she  had  no  issue.  She 
readily  ceded  to  her  son  such  right  as  she  possessed  to 
the  crown ;  and  employed  her  life  in  works  of  charity  and 
piet^,  among  which  she  fortunately  gave  a  distinguished  place 
to  the  encouragement  of  learning.  In  1502  she  founded  two 
perpetual  lectures  in  divinity  at  the  two  universities,  still  ex- 
isting under  the  name  of  Margaret  professorships.  At  Cam- 
bridge she  also  endowed  a  perpetual  public  preacher,  whose 
duty  should  be  to  preach  six  sermons  a  year  at  certain  specified 
churches ;  and  she  founded  a  perpetual  chantry  at  Winbome- 
minster  in  Dorsetshire,  for  a  teacher  of  grammar.  But  her 
noblest  foundations  were  the  colleges  of  Christ  and  St.  John  in 
Cambridge,  the  former  in  1505,  and  the  latter  in  1508.  It  is 
with  justice  that  Gray,  in  his  Ode  on  the  installation  of  the  duke 
of  GTafix>n  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  has  made  this  lady  a 
principal  figure  on  his  poetical  canvas ; 

Foremost,  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud, 

The  venerable  Margaret  see ! 
**  Welcome,  my  noble  son,"  she  cries  aloud ; 

**  To  this,  thy  kindred  train  and  me ; 
**  Pleas'd  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 

"  A  Tudor's  fire,  a  Beaufort's  grace." 

These  truly  laudable  instances  of  her  munificence,  and  her 
private  charities,  are  more  to  her  real  honour,  than  her  austeri- 
ties and  superstitious  devotions,  and  the  vow  of  chastity  she 
made  some  years  before  her  death,  after  burying  her  three 
husbands.  Margaret  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  in  June> 
1609,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  her  son,  Henry  VII.,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  A  translation  from  the  French  of  two 
VOL.  IV.  L 
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deTotknal  pieces  ia  attcikvited  lb  Ker,  and  tho  Bomt  fdcs  and 
orders  for  tbe  pceeedenoe  and  ai^e  of  BoUe  btdiee  at  ftnterak. 
Bishop  Fisher,  her  confessor,  Sftysi  **  Slie  possessed  alineet  all 
thin^  that  were  commendable  iii  a  woman,  either  in  mind  o» 
body."  Her  Ufe,  from  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  and  dbe  n^ 
eissitude  of  her  son's  fortunes,  must  have  been  sul^ect  to  great 
disquiet,  which,  howeyer,  she  i»  said  to  lu^e  supported  wA 
singular  fortitude. 

HENRY  VIL,  first  of  th^  raee  of  Tudors,  bora  k  1467, 
was  son  of  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  and  grand^son  of  Owen 
Tudor  and  Catherine  of  France,,  the  wMow  of  Henry  Y »  His 
mother  was  the  odLy  child  of  John,  duke  of  Someraet,  grandson 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  He  wae  thus  the  representative  of  die 
Somerset  l^anch  of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster.  During  die 
usurpation  and  tyraimy  of  Richard  III.,  the  people  look^  to 
the  earl  of  Riehmond,  as  a  young  prince  who  mi^t  restore 
legal  government  in  England,  and  a  melicfa  wne  projected  be* 
tween  hun  and  Elizabeth^  eldest  daij^ter  of  Edwaid  IV.» 
which  would  uiUite  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster* 
lUchard  discovered  the  plan,  and  determined  to  dtsfieat  it,  bgt 
marrying  dae  lady  himself,  and  applied  to  the  court  of  Rome 
fbv  a  dispensation  for  that  purpose,  she  being  his  own  niecei 
Eiohmond,  finding  that  there  was  no  time  to  los^  landed  at 
Milford  Haven,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  troops,  and  was 
inmiediately  joined  by  'many  persons  of  rank  and  coneequence, 
in  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  by  whose  influence  and  example 
he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  af  six  thousand  men* 
Bichacd  met  him  in  Rosworth  field,  with  an  army  doubte  that 
number,  but  victory  decided  for  the  earl ;  die  lung  wae  riain» 
and  the  conqueror  was  hailed  on  the  field  of  battle,  by  dm  tide 
of  Henry  YIL  Parliament  was  aoon  assembled,  who  recog* 
nieed  his  right,  and  he  was  crowned  previoush^  to  hia  marriJEkge 
with  Elisud)eth»  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Vock ;  though,  the 
nation  was  extremely  desirous  of  ddft  alliance,  as  unith^  the 
claims  of  the  two  rival  houses,  and  precluding  farther  civil 
wars.  He  waft  married  in  the  following  year;  but  lest  people 
should  suppose,  that  he  claimed  the  crown  solely  upon  the 
strength  or  diis  alliance,  be  deferred  the  coronation  of  his 
queen  for  some  time,  by  which  he  wished  the  prioritv  of  his 
own  claim  to  be  understood.  He  chose  for  his  confidential 
servants  IVforton  and  Fox,  two  clergymen,  firom  whom  he  pro- 
bably expeeted  more  obsequiousness  than  from  die  nobility  of 
die  realnih  I^contents  soon  arose,  ^uid  while  he  wae  on  a 
jfiiuniey  into  the  north,  an  insurrectioni  hodk  place,  whidi  was 
soon  suppressed,  but  a  more  serious  disturbance,  almost  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  other,  was  excited  by  a  priest,  who  pro<- 
eured  Lambert  Smnd,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  son  of  a  baker,  to 
ptersenaD^  die  earl  of  WarwicJk,  son  of  the  duke  of  C3arenoe, 
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mh^m  1thi»y  hud  oettfineA  in  1^6  tomtr.  Sntnet  vaa  aieiie  fa 
act  hia  p«r¥  ki  Irekud,  ansd  was  aetuaUy  prockdmed  king  at 
Dul^fiKr  He  tk«ft  Tentured  over  to  Endand,  where  he  was  led 
to  ex:^t  support  from  the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  York,  but 
the  kuig  httfmg  caused  die  tnie  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  pub- 
Kdy  shown  in  me  streets  of  London^  few  were  ^sposed  to  join 
the  knpostov.  A  battle  however  ensued^  in  which  the  leaders 
of  the  rebels  w^e  sleiii>  and  all  who  had  ffiven  the  snudlest 
eounteaance  to  the  conspiracy  were  severefy  fined ;  avariee^ 
radier  than  revenge,  being  the  ruling  passion  of  Hemrr. 
TouTig  Simnel  he  treated  with  contempt,  by  riving  him  freely 
his  life,  Mid  making  him  the  scullion  of  his  kit<;hai.  Simnel 
had  been  enconraffed  in  his  projects  by  the  sister  of  Edward 
rV.,  the  duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy,  governess  of  the  LoKr 
Coimkjes,  who  never  ceased  to  pursue  Henry.  Her  court  had 
been  the  refiige  of  the  malcontents;  and  she  now  brought 
Inrth  a  new  adventurer  on  the  sts^e.  She  propagated  a  re- 
post,  that  Richard,  the  younger  of  the  sons  of  Edward  lY., 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  had  escaped 
that  JSite,  and  since  hved  in  secrecy ;  she  accordingly  procured 
Perkin  Warbeck,  son  of  a  converted  Jew  of  Toumay,  a  youth 
of  a  very  prepossessing  figure,  to  assume  the  character  of  that 
prince.  This  story  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  who 
employed  every  method  in  ascertaining  the  real  birth  of  the 
pretender,  and  in  gaining  inf<Mnnation  respecting  his  supporters. 
If  any  of  these  were  arrested',  and  convicted  of  high  treason, 
among  the  rest  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  brother  of 
Henry's  8tep-&theF,  and  one  who  had  been  very  instrumental 
ib  raising  lata  to  the  throne.  This  execution  prevented,  tot 
the  present,  any  open  inaurreetion  in  favour  of  Perkin,  and 
when  his  friends  put  hkn-  ferwavd  to  support  the  cause  he  had 
undertaken  to  advocate^  he  was  glad,  after  a  trying  stand,  tor 
seek  the  protection  of  a  sanetucffy.  His  wife»  lady  Catharine 
QordoR,  vdi  into  the  king's  hands,  who  treated  her  with  res^ 
pect  and  generosity,  and  placed  her  about  the  queen,  with  a 
Mberal  pension.  Ferkin  d^vered  himself  up  on  the  promise 
of  pardon;  he  was  led  in  moek  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Liondon,  and  ilien  committed  to  the  tower.  Here  he  en- 
gaged' in  a  conspiracy  for  liberating  the  earl  of  Warwick ; 
the  plbt  was  discovered,  a&d  he  was  hanged.  Soon  after  this, 
Hemry  fixed  an  indefible  staon  on  his  memory  by  the  execu- 
tkm  of  file  earl  of  Warwick,  for  no  other  crime,  than  an  at* 
lealpt  to  recover  hia  liberty,  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly 
depri^d.  Henry  was  now  at  peace,  and  his  fevourite  pursuit 
was  that  of  filling  his  coffers  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects. 
fit  tikis  he  was  assisted  l^  two  lawyers,  named  Empson  and 
I>adley^  who  were  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  extortion. 
The  courts  of  justice  were  in  no  reign-  made  so  much  the 
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neftiis  of  oppreasion^  as  under  those  infamous.and  hard-hearted 
ministers ;  and  the  king,  with  the  mo^t  insatiable  rapacity,  took 
his  share  of  the  spoils  accruing  from  their  plunder.  As,  howeyer, 
he  declined  in  life,  his  conscience  smote  him,  and  he  began  to 
appease  the  upbraidings  of  his  mind,  by  the  usual  methods 
then  resorted  to ;  of  alms,  religious  foundations,  and  other  acts 
of  atonement.  He  even  directed  restitution  to  be  made  to  some 
whom  he  had  injured.  He  reigned  24f  years,  and  greatly  increas- 
ed the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  He  died  in  1509,  in 
the  52nd  year  of  his  age.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was,  in  the 
main,  fortunate  for  his  people  at  home,  and  honourable  abroad. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars,  with  which  the  nation  had 
long  been  harassed,  and  maintained  peace  and  order  in  the 
state ;  though  often  severe  in  his  punishments,  he  was  com- 
monly less  actuated  by  revenge  than  by  maxims  of  poUcy.  He 
was  always  extremely  attentive  to  his  affairs,  but  not  a  deep- 
sighted  politician ;  he  was  more  expert  in  providing  a  remeuy 
for  his  mistakes,  than  judicious  in  avoiding  them.  Avarice,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  remains  an  in- 
stance, almost  singular,  of  a  man  placed  in  a  high  station,  and 
possessed  of  talents  for  great  affairs,  in  whom  that  passion  pre- 
dominated above  ambition.  This  reign  was  the  era  of  that 
depression  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  elevation  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  society,  to  which  England  owes  her  prosperity.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  constant  aim  of  Henry,  and  it  was 
especially  effected  by  the  statute  which  allowed  the  breaking 
of  entails,  and  alienation  of  landed  estates. 

SIR  EDWARD  POYNINGS,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  who 
was  sent  by  Henry  VII.  to  Ireland,  where  he  governed  with 
courage  and  prudence.  The  object  of  his  mission,  was  to  quell 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  and  to  reduce  the  natives  to 
subjection.  He  was  not  supported  with  forces.  sufScient  for 
that  purpose.  The  Irish,  by  flying  into  their  woods  and  moun- 
tains, eluded  his  efforts.  But  he  summoned  a  parliament  at 
publin,  in  which  he  was  more  successful,  and  passed  that 
memorable  statute,  which  for  more  than  three  centuries  was 
referred  to  by  the  name  of  Poynings*  law,  and  which  establish- 
ed the  authority  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland.  By 
this  statute,  all  the  .former  laws  of  England  were  made  to  be  of 
force  in  Ireland ;  and  no  bill  could  be  introduced  into  the  Irish 
parliament,  unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of 
the  privy  council  of  England.  The  Union  in  1800  has  changed 
the  whole  system  of  government.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIlI., 
Poynings  was  made  privy  counsellor  and  appointed  governor 
qf  Toumay. 

RICHARD  SUTTON,  the  co-founder  of  Brasenose 
college,  Oxford,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Suttons  of  Sutton   near  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire,  was  the 
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youngest  wn  of  Sir  Williain  Sutton,  knight.  He  practised  .as  a 
barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple*  In  1^8  be  was  a  member  of' 
Henry  VII.'s  privy  council,  and  attended  the  court  for  many 
years  after.  He  became  steward  of  the  monastery  of  Sion  near 
Brentford,  in  Middlesex^  where  he  frequently  resided,  and  on 
which  house  he  bestowed  both  estates  and  money,  and  also 
bdre  the  expense  of  publishing  a  splendid  book,  in  honour  of 
the  house,  called  the  ^'  Orchade  of  Syon."  He  died  about 
15^. 

Unmarried  himself,  and  not  anxious  to  aggrandize  his  family, 
which  had  long  ranked  among  the  best  in  a  country  justly 
proud  of  its  ancient  gentry.  Sir  Richard  Sutton  bestowed 
nandsome  benefactions  and  kind  remembrances  upon  his 
kinsmen ;  but  he  wedded  the  public,  and  made  posterity  his 
heir.  An  active  coadjutor  from  the  first,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  laying  the  foundation  of  Brasenose  college,  he 
completed  the  building,  revised  the  laws,  and  doubled  the 
revenues  of  the  growing  seminary,  leaving  it  a  perpetual 
monument  of  the  consohdated  wisdom  and  joint  munificence  of 
Smyth  and  of  Sutton. 

SIR  RICHARD  EMPSON,  the  favourite  of  Henry  VH., 
was  son  of  a  sieve-maker,  at  Towcester,  in  Northamptonshire. 
His  conduct  in  raising  the  king's  revenues  rendered  him  un- 
popular, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  he  was  be- 
headed, in  1510. 

EDMUND  DUDLEY,  a  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  who,  with  Sir  Richard  Empson,  assisted  in  filling  that 
monarch's  cofiers,  by  arbitrary  persecutions  of  the  peopk,  on 
obsolete  statutes.  Thev  were  both  beheaded  on  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.,  to  pacify  the  clamours  of  the  people  for  justice. 

ARTHUR,  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  died 
before  his  father  in  1502,  aged  17,  five  months  after  his  mar- 
riage with  the  princess  Catharine  of  Arragon. 

HENRY  VUI.,  king  of  England,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  born 
in  1401.  Henry  ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  about  18 
years  of  age,  and  had  almost  every  advantage  which  a  prince 
can  have  on  his  accession.  He  had  a  well  stored  treasury,  an 
undisputed  title,  and  was  at  peace  with  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Commerce  and  arts  had  been  some  time  introduced 
into  England,  where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
The  young  prince  himself  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  expert  in 
all  polite  exercises,  open  and  liberal  in  his  air,  and  loved  by  all 
his  subjects.  The  old  king,  who  was  himself  a  scholar,  had  in- 
structed him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  so  that  he  was  an 
adept  in  school  divinity  before  the  age  of  18.  All  these  ad- 
vantages, however,  seemed  to  have  been  lost  upon  the  new 
king.  Being  destitute  of  a  good  heart  and  solid  understand- 
ing, he  proved  a  tyrant.     Being  always  actua,ted,  not  by  rea^ 
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Id  IlDB  wnott  tbsotd.  moA  cmitradictofy 
finrtmate  wmie  of  bii  measures  piofied,  k 
ettfaer  Ins  motms,  or  the  means  he  took 
mrpose,  ean  be  affirored  of  by  aay  good  maiu  One  of  bis 
mat  acts  m  hb  royin  capadly  was  to  poBsdi  Empssn  and  Dmi^ 
lejf  who  were  odioas  to  the  people,  as  instnmieate  of  die  b*s 
Imig's  npockjr.  As  they  could  not  be  iaipeaehed  verdy  tost 
ezecating  the  wfll  of  the  kmg,  they  were  accused  of  havmg  eiv- 
tmed  into  atnasonable  conspncy  to  seize  by  totce  the  admi- 
nisCmtioa  of  s owenuaent ;  and  tfaongh  nothing  could  be  move 
improbable,  the  general  prcgodice  against  them  was  so  greai^ 


that  ihey  were  wth  oondenmed  and  executed.    Henry's  pras- 
cinal  laTonrite  was  the  earl  of  Sumy,  who  promoted  these 
acnemes  of  magnificence  and  dissipation  which  suited  the  indfr- 
nation  of  his  young  master,  and  soon  diwniniAed  the  hoaided 
treasures  of  the  late  rdffn.  Henry  did  not  long  dday  the  cdebn^ 
turn  of  his  marriage  wi£  the  infimta  Cadiarine,  to  whom  he  had 
been  wiflini^y  contracted  after  his  brother's  death ;  but  dispa 
rity  of  years  and  disposition  prevented  its  being  a  hamiy  union. 
Henry  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  flatteries  of  pope  «nuius  U., 
and  die  craft  of  his  father-in-law  Ferdinandr  to  ioin  a  lei^^ne 
Ibnned  against  Lewis  XII.,  of  France.   In  this  aUiance  Henry 
was  the  wLy  disinterested  person.    He  expected  nothing  bo- 
sides  the  fflory  which  he  hoped  would  attend  his  arms,  and  the 
tide  of  Most  Christian  Kuig,  which  the  pope  assured  him 
would  soon  be  taken  from  Ae  king  of  France  to  be  conferred 
on  him.    The  pope  was  desirous  oif  wresting  from  Lewis  some 
valuable  provinces  which  he  possessed  w  ItSy,  and  Ferdinand 
was  desirous  of  sharing  in  die  spoiL    Henry  summoned  Us 
parliament,  who  vary  readfly  granted  Um  suppHes,   as  he 
gave  out  that  his  design  was  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Franoe, 
and  annex  it  to  the  crown  of  Eingknd.    It  was  In  vun  that 
one  of  his  old  prudent  comiseOors  obfected,  that  conquests  on 
the  ccmtinent  would  only  drain  the  kingdom  without  enriching 
it ;  and  that  England,  from  its  situation,  was  not  fitted  to  ei^oy 
extensive  empire.    The  youi^  king,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances, 
and  hurried  away  by  his  military  ardour,  resolved  immediately 
to  be«;in  the  war.    But  after  several  attempts,  whidi  were  ren- 
deredunsuccessful  only  by  the  mismanagement  of  those  who 
conducted  them,  a  peace  was  concluded  widi  France,  on  die 
7th  of  August,  1614f.    Henry's  arms  were  attended  widi  more 
asuMsess  in  Scotland ;  where  king  James  IV.,  with  the  greatest 

Crt  of  die  Scots  noUlity,  and  10,000  men  were  cut  off  in  die 
tde  of  Flodden.  Hmry  soon  after  granted  peace  to  the 
queen  his  sister,  declared  regent,  and  estaUished  an  infinoioe 
which  rendered  his  kingdom  secuxe  on  diat  side.  In  the  next 
year  Hcsury,  finding  diat  Ids  allies  Ferdinand  and  BjawmiSan 
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had  inad^  m  AecMmecklleii  tvilfli  Pfanoe,  mA  wem  ccmeMitiaig 
only  their  private  interests,  Ustened  to  pro^sals  of  peace  £rom 
Lewis ;  ^n^hidk  took  plaee  en  die  condition  of  liiiB  retainiM 
Toumay,  and  receiving  a  large  payment  of  money,  part  of  wUea 
was  to  be  returned  as  a  portion  with  the  princess  Mary,  Hewry'e 
rfster,  whom  Lewis  espoused,  notwithstanding  a  great  in- 
e^emlity  of  ^e.  That  king  surviiKed  his  manriage  only  thve* 
months ;  affid  his  widow  afterwards  mnted  hersdH  to  Chaitei 
Brandon,  dttke  of  Snifolk,  her  brother's  most  &TouriCe  coueMkm 
Henry  now  disregarded  the  old  ministers,  who  had  been  ap- 
pmnted  by  his  father  to  direct  him,  and  placed  his  entnre  com- 
dence  in  Thomas,  afterwards  cardkial  Wolsey,  who  suppoited 
him  in  aU  his  favourite  pursuits. 

Henry,  violent  and  itfbitrary  in  his  temper,  but  fiubject  to  the 
conb-ol  of  superior  talents,  set  no  bounds  to  his  comdeiice  in 
Wolsey,  and  seemed  pleased  with  raising  him  to  higher  pow«r 
and  dignity  than  any  other  mimfirter  had  befiire  possessed  in  £ng<- 
land.    Besides  accumulating,  with  the  arcbbilshopric  of  YonC) 
the  revenues  of  several  other  sees  and  benefices,  he  was  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  &nd  took  precedence  of  every  other 
ecclesiastical  person.    The  resignation  of  the  seals  by  arefaAii* 
shop  Warham  was  followed  by  Wolsey's  elevation  to  the  post 
of  high^hanc^or,  whidi  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  jiidi* 
dal  administration.      His  pride  and  ostentation  kept  pace 
with  his  advancement ;  and  he  resolred  to  appear,  as  he  reaHy 
was,  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom  next  to  his  master^ 
Henry  was  flattered  in  seeing  every  knee  bend  to  one,  who  was 
the  creature  of  his  wiU,  and  contrasted  his  haughtiness  towards 
all  others  by  submission  to  him.     The  v^our  and  i^ility  of  bii 
administration  kept  the  nation  in  tranqumity,  and  his  magnifi^ 
eence  shed  histre  on  the  crown ;  while  the  king  was  left  to  the 
undisturbed  ei^yment  of  his  taste  and  pleasures.    But  the 
ambition  of  Wolsey  exerted  a  still  greater  mfluence,  tor  it  was 
the  secret  hinge  upon  which  foreign   projects  and  alUancei 
turned  during  the  course  of  his  mirastry.     Francis  I.  had  sac* 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  was  by  character  disposed 
to  employ  every  method  for  his  own  aggrandizement.     His 
first  neglect  of  Wolsey  produced  hostilities  from  the  emperor 
Maxiimlian,  influenced  by  English  gold.    When  these  had 
subsided,  and  Charles  V.  had  suooeeded  to  the  Spanish  on»wn» 
Francis  found  it  highly  expedient  to  gain  the  friendsnip  of  Henry ; 
and,  by  proper  ap^^cation  to  Wc^y,  he  induced  hba  to  persuade 
his  master  to  resign  for  a  sum  of  money  his  conquest  of  Toumay^ 
and  enter  into  an  amicdi>le  correspondence^     In  order  tx>  cement 
the  latter,  the  two  kin^  in  1500  had  an  interview  between  Guisnes 
and  Ardres^  within  me  bounds  of  Calais>  the  profuse  magnifi* 
cen^  of  which  gave  the  plaee  of  meetmg  the  denomination  of 
the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.  Though  l^ands  used  all  his  ad^ 
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dress  to  inmitiate  himself  witfi  the  Englidi  king  and  niinis^ 
ter,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  fiilly  succeeded  wim  respect  to 
the  formeri  yet  a  distant  prospect  of  the  papacy,  with  8<Hne  • 
immediate  advantages,  artfully  thrown  before  the  cardinal  by 
young  Charles,  gave  a  preponderance  to  his  interest  in  the 
!E)nglish  councils.  The  sacrifice  of  Bohun«  duke  of  BucIdnffhaiBi 
and  constable,  to  the  enmity  of  Wolsev,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  while  it  was  a  ftirther  proof  of  the  minister's  influence, 
aggravated  that  general  odium  under  which  he  began  to  labour. 
Charles  V.,   now  emperor,   paid   a  visit   to  England  in 
1522,  and  used  arguments  with  Henry  and  Wolsey  which  pro* 
duced  a  declaration  of  war  acainst  Francis.    Its  events  were  of 
no  great  consequence,  though  France  was  again  invaded  by  an 
English  aiid  Flemish  army,  under  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  de- 
feat and  capture  of  Francis  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  gave 
such  a  preponderance  to  the  power  of  Charles,  that  several  of 
his  former  allies  began  to  regard  him  with  dread ;  and  as  he 
had  repeatedly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Wolsey  in  relation 
to  the  popedom,  he  no  longer  possessed  an  advocate  with 
Henry.    This  prince  seems  ako  to  have  felt  some  ffeneroua 
emotions  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Francis,  whose  frank  and 
chivalrous  character  more  accorded  with  his  own,  than  that  of 
the  cool  and  crafty  Charles.  He  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  queen*mother,  now  regent  of  France;  exacted  from  her  a 
promise  that  she  would  never  consent  to  the  dismembering;  of 
that  kingdom  as  a  ransom  for  her  son,  and  after  a  time  concmd- 
ed  an  alliance  with  her,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  Ubera- 
tion  of  Francis  upon  reasonable  terms.    Supposing  that  this 
measure  might  involve  him  in  a  war  with  the  emperor,  he  en- 
deavoured to  raise  a  larse  tax  upon  his  subjects  by  his  prero- 
ffative  alone ;  but  thou^  his  former  arbitrary  requisitions  for 
loans  and  benevolences  had  been  complied  with,  he  met  with  a 
resistance  to  this  direct  violation  of  law  which  obliged  him  to 
soften  his  proceedings  ;  and  Wolsey,  the  supposed  adviser  of 
the  project,  incurred  an  additional  load  of  hatred.   War  after* 
wards  was  actually  declared  against  the  emperor,  and  this  alie- 
nation of  the  two  courts  prepared  them  for  the  most  important 
event  of  Henry's  reign. 

The  principles  of  the  Reformation  propagated  by  Luther 
were  at  this  time  making  a  rapid  progress,  to  the  great  alarm 
of  the  votaries  of  the  Koman-cathcuic  church.  Among  the 
most  sincere  and  zealous  of  these  was  Henry,  who  had  been 
careftiUy  nurtured  in  that  science,  so  unfit  for  a  prince,  whom 
it  is  almost  smre  to  render  a  bigot  and  persecutor,  controver- 
sial divinity.  Ambitious  of  glory  of  every  kind,  he  entered  the 
scholastic  Usts,  and  wrote  a  Latin  book  against  the  tenets  of 
Luther,  which  he  presented  to  pope  Leo  X.,  and  was  in  re- 
turn honoured  with  the  title  of  Dbfenber  of  the  Faith,  still 
preserved  by  his  protestant  successors*    Luther  published  a 
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reply  to  Henri's  work^  in  wbkh  he  treated  his  crowned  antago- 
nbt  widi  little  ceremony. 

Wokey  had  continued  high  in  the  king's  fayoor ;  and  aa  no 
monarch  was  ever  more  despotic  than  Heniy  VIII.,  no  mimster 
was  ever  more  powerfol  than  Wolsey.    This  extraordinary 
elevation  served  only  to  render  his  fall  the  more  conspicuous 
and  hknself.  the  more  nuserahlcy  when  it  took  place.  The  cause 
of  his  final  overthrow  was  Henna's  desire  of  having  his  queen 
Catharine  divorced.    Though  Henry's  marriage  with  his  bro- 
ther's widow  had  been  sanctioned  with  a  papal  dtspensatioi^ 
and  had  subsisted  with  conjugal  luiion  for  many  years^  yet  ob- 
jections to  its  legality  seem  never  to  have  been  entirely  dormant 
It  is  affibrmed  that  Henry  YII.  himself  had  on  his  death-bed 
enjoined  his  son  not  to  consummate  his  espousals ;  and  when  a 
project  was  entertained  of  marrying  Mary,  the  only  living  off- 
spruiff  of  this  union,  first  to  Chanes  when  prince  of  Castile, 
and  then  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  objections  against  her  legiti- 
macy were  made  by  both  their  courts.  Henry^  who  was  addicted 
to  the  study  of  theological  casuistry,  had  examined  this  question 
in  his  favourite  authors,  and  had  found  an  absolute  condemna- 
tion of  such  an  alliance.    It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
some  real  scruples  dwelt  on  his  mind  upon  the  subject.    But 
these  might    have    been   submitted  to  in  sQence,  had  not 
Catharine's  superior  age,  and  impaired  health,  rendered  her 
an  undesirable  consort  to  a  husband  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and 
of  a  warm  constitution.    The  wish  for  an  increase  of  progeny, 
in  order  better  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  family,  was  also 
naturally  felt  by  him ;  and  the  death  of  several  children  in  in- 
fancy was  viewed  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure  which 
threatened  to  leave  him  without  any  children.    It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that,  from  all  these  motives,  he  had  begun  to  look  to- 
wards a  dissolution  of  his  marriage,  before  an  event  took  place 
which  certainly  urged  him  on  to  the  immediate  attempt.    This 
was  the  appearance  at  court  of  Anne  Boleyn,  lately  returned 
from  a  residence  in  France,  and  possessed  of  charms  which 
made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the  monarch. 
Her  prudent  resistance  to  his  amorous  advances  so  inflamed  his 
ardour,  that  he  formed  the  resolution  of  making  her  his  queen, 
and,  with  his  characteristic  impatience,  immediately  began  to 
pursue  the  measiures  requisite  for  procuring  a  divorce  from  hia 

£  resent  consort.  He  grounded  his  application  entirely  upon 
is  scruples  respecting  the  legality  of  his  marriage,  in  which  he 
obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  clerical  advisers.  The 
pope,  Clement  V U.,  on  a  private  consultation  upon  the  business, 
gave  a  very  favourable  answer,  and  issued  a  commission  to  WoU 
sev,  as  apostohcal  legate  in  England,  in  ccxijunction  with  any 
other  prelate,  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  the  marriage, 
and  of  Julius's  dispensation.  .  The  emperor,  however,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Henry's  intention  with  respect  to  Catha* 
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Bf  Mm  anrt,  1Jis0vr>oiit«ieimom«7luciiiiidae^ 
tiff  to  waver  in  the  performance  of  bii  promise  of  faToarfaif 
ihe  divorce ;  and  when  fiuther  preased  by  me  Engliah  envoys,  he 
iBsaed  a  new  commission,  in  which  he  joined  cardmal  Casypefigio 
with  Wolsey  for  the  trial  of  the  cause.    Aft^  many  deh^, 
Aitae  lentes  opened  their  couit  in  May»  15^,  and  cited  die 
JdngaMqueentoaperaonaiappearancebefopethein.  The  queen 
howler,  who  had  veoeived  assowioee  of  support  £rom  her 
nephew,  and  who,  widi  afl  her  conjucal  duty,  was  firm  in  sup- 
porting her  rights,  refosed  4o  acknomedge  the  authority  of  the 
court,  and  appealed  to  (he  pope*    She  was  declared  oontuaia*- 
cious ;  and  the  trial  proceeded,  when  on  a  sudden  an  order  ca»e 
from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  Campeggio  proro^ed 
the  atting.     The  fall  of  Wolsey,  brought  about  by  the  king's 
in-humour  and  the  efforts  of  his  many  enemies,  soon  foUowelsU 
He  was  indicted  first  in  the  star  chamber,  and  then  in  parlia* 
ment ;  his  immense  property  was  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  fak 
person  for  a  time  committed  to  custody.    And  thou^  he  re* 
ceived  a  pardon,  and  was  cheered  witih  some  fleams  ^  his  mas«- 
ter's  kind  remembrance,  he  was  never  reoaHed  to  court.    A  ge* 
neral  peace  put  an  end  to  Henrv*s  war  with  the  emperor,  and 
left;  him  at  full  leisure  to  pursue  his  darling  project.   The  papal 
court  still  acting  with  duplicity,  he  gladly  adopted  the  sugges* 
tion  of  Cranmer,  to  state  the  cause  of  the  marriage  to  ail  the 
universities  of  Europe,  and  detain  their  opinion  concerning  it* 
The  most  eminent  of  diem,  even  in  countries  where  Henry 
could  have  no  influence,  decided  against  its  legality,  as  did  also 
the  convocations  of  Canterbury  $im  York.    The  pope  persist* 
ing  tocall  the  cause  before  his  o^^  tribunal,  die  king  was  forced 
into  measures  derogat<Mry  to  the  authority  of  die  holy  see; 
and  it  was  probably  by  way  of  showing  his  disregard  to  the 
ecclesiastical  character,  diat  he  renewed  his  prosecution  of 
Wolsey,  and  summoned  him  to  London  in  order  to  be  tried 
for  high  treason.    But  the  cardinal^s  death  on  the  road  freed 
him  from  die  effects  of  this  new  fit  of  resentment.    Various 
acts  were  passed  subversive  of  the  papal  claims  in  England ;  and 
m  November,  15S2,  the  king  ventured  privately  to  marry  Anne 
Boleyn.    Her  subsequent  pregnancy  caused,  m  the  next  year, 
an  opoi  avowal  of  mis  marriage,  followed  by  a  sentence  of 
divorce  from  Catharine,  pronounced  by  Cranmer.    The  papal 
eourt,  highly  incensed  at  this  contempt  of  its  authority,  de- 
dared  Cranmer's  sentence  null,  and  threatened  to  excommuni- 
cate the  king  if  he  should  not  restore  things  to  their  former 
state.    The  mterposition  of  Francis  retarded  the  operation  of 
this  menace,  and  afiairs  seemed  to  be  in  a  train  for  agreement, 
when  the  casual  delay  of  the  courier  who  was  bringing  the 
king's  promise  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  Roman  consistory, 
having  first  been  assured  of  a  decurfon  in  bis  favour,  ^rew 
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1]»  |Mi»e  and  carffinak  into  a  kaslrf  fit  ^  ai^et^  mcler  vMA 
tlMylaiimchedthewithkddceiMiire.  HeiiiyoiilMspairt,  keptn^ 
fiBU!dieriiieasiire»  butproeeeded  entirely  to  bveakoff  a11  spiritual 
aUegiaiMse  to  Roine>  deelamg  kiniBctf  the  only  8U{»eme  head 
en  eaidi  of  die  English  <^rch ;  a  title  which  has  adhered  to 
all  his  svccessers.  Thus  was  eflfected  <be  gre»t  reTohition, 
wUefa  has  distii^nished  this  reign  in  Ae  siiimIs  of  eoclesiaetioa! 
Ustory,  and  maiae  it  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  compara-^ 
tive  light  and  reason.  The  birth  ^f  a  daughter  by  the  nefw 
fueen  produced  a  biU  for  regidating  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  which  settled  it  upon  the  issue  of  this  manriage  and  the 
kin^s  future  heirs,  setting  aside  the  daughter  of  Catharine  a» 
iU^timate* 

Though  Henry  had  given  so  great  a  blow  to  the  power  of 
tiie  Roimsh  dbuxch,  it  was  by  no  means^  intention  to  discard 
ks  theological  system;  and  he  displayed  a  rooted  aversion  to 
the  piinciples  of  the  reformers,  by  favouring  a  persecution  which 
brought  several  of  .them  to  tti^e  stake*  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  equaUy  intolerant  of  the  resistance  made  by  zealous  papists 
to  his  assumption  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  caused 
laws  to  be  passed,  rendering  such  resistance  capital.  Two  great 
asen,  fisher  the  learned  U^p  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  late  chancellor,  were  victims  to  this  inconsistent  severity. 
Indeed  the  temper  of  Henry  seems  to  have  grown  more  arbitra*^ 
ry  and  tmrelenting  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  and  his  reign 
henceforth  is  that  of  a  stem  tyrant,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  every  obstacle  to  his  capricious  wifl. 

The  viol^at  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome  against  the 
king  were  favoured  by  the  monks  and  fiiars  m  England,  whd 
exerted  all  their  influenee  to  excite  an  insurrection  among  the 
people.  Henry  tiierefore  was  provoked  to  a  measure  which 
most  of  all  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  this  kingdom ; — ^this  was  the  suppresrion  of  the  monas- 
teries. He  began  with  the  lesser  religious  houses,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  which  an  act  of  pariiament  was  obtained,  and  their  re^ 
'venues  were  granted  to  the  king.  Having  tasted  of  their  spoils, 
he  was  not  iDcely  to  remain  contented  with  a  part,  and  a  new 
visitation  some  time  after  was  followed  by  his  suppi^essing  all 
the  remaining  foundations  of  the  kind,  many  of  them  large  and 
splendid.  Hb  own  confers,  however,  received  an  inferior  pro- 
portion of  the  alienated  property.  He  was  lavish  of  grants  to 
nis  courtiers  and  favourites  ;  he  pensioned  the  dischai^ed  ab^ 
bots,  priors,  and  monks ;  and  he  erected  six  new  bishoprics^ 
which  were  endowed  out  of  the  lands  of  dissolved  monasteries. 
Another  step  hiffhiy  fistvourable  to  the  Reformation  was  a  vote 
of  convocation  for  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
vernacular  tongue.  The  arguments  fumshed  by  such  an  ap'- 
peal  to  the  popular  judgmmt  have  always  been  fbund  dan^ 
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gefoilu  to  the  claims  of  churofaC  authority.    An  event  howerfir 
happened  which  for  a  time  injured  the  cause  of  the  reformers* 
The  new  queen,  Anne,  who  was  attached  to  their  opinions, 
was  suspected  of  infidelity  to  her  husband;  and,  by  means  of 
the  ill  offices  of  her  enemies,  his  wrath  against  her  was  inflam- 
^  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  was  sent  to  the  Toweri  tried,  and, 
on  every  inadequate  evidence,  capitally  convicted.  She  attempt- 
ed to  soften  the  mind  of  her  unfeeung  lord,  but  in  vain,  and 
she  was  beheaded  in  May,  1536.     Her  fate  was  hastened  by 
the  king  having  conceived  a  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  whom 
he  married  the  very  day  after  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
Anne.    His  satisfaction,  however,  was  of  no  long  continuance ; 
for  the  queen  becoming  pregnant  immediately  aft^er  marriage, 
died  two  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  who  beinff  a  son, 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Edward.    Henry  now  resolved  to 
marry  again;  and  his  nrincipal  minister,  Cromwell,  who  was 
secretly  a  favourer  of  tne  Reformation,  recommended  to  him 
Anne  of  Cleves,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  that  name,  a  prince  of 
great  influence  with  the  German  Protestants.  She  was  accord- 
ingly sent  for  over ;  but  her  person  proved  so  disgusting  to  the 
king,  that  he  swore  they  had  sent  him  a  Flanders  mare.      He 
submitted,  however,  to  accomplish  his  marriage,  in  1540,  and 
even  created  Cromwell  earl,  of  Essex ;  yet  the  minister's  subse-* 
quent  fall  is  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  this  match. 
Though  a  very  faithful  and  useful  servant,  he  was  condemned 
upon  an  OUgrounded  charge,  and  executed,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  soften  t^e  heart  of  his  obdurate  master.  The  king 
at  the  same  time  procured  from  the  convocation  and  parliament 
a  divorce  from  Ajme  of  Cleves,  who  had  phlegm  enough  to  be 
little  affected  by  this  disgrace,  and  continued  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land.   He  then  married  Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  This  union  brought  him  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  party,  and  a  rigorous  persecution  was  carried 
qn  against  the  Trotestants.    AtL  the  same  time,  with  an  impar- 
tiality of  intolerance.  Papists  who  denied  the  king's  supremacy 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  opposite  victims  were  sometimes 
dragged  to  execution  coupled  together.    The  aced  countess  of 
Salisbury,  mother  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  the  only  i*elic  of  the 
Platagenets,  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  Catholic  sufferers. 
Her  death  was  hastened  by  an  insurrection  in  the  North,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instigated  by  that  cardinal.    The  king's 
fondness  for  his  new  queen  met  with  a  return  which  would  have 
entitled  a  less  tyrannical  husband  to  pity.    It  was  discovered 
that  she  proved  false  to  his  bed,  and,  upon  farther  inquiry,  it 
was  found  that  her  life  had  been  loose  before  marriage.  Henry's 
first  emotions  of  tender  grief  was  soon  converted  into  fury ;  and 
a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  in  parliament  against  the  queen 
and  her  confidante  the  viscoimtess  Rochford,  which  brought 
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them  both  to  the  acaSbldy  in  1543.  The  obsequkniB  parlkunent 
farther  gratified  their  master  by  an  absurd  law,  making  it  trea- 
son for  any  woman  whom  the  king  might  thereafter  marry^  to 
pass  herself  for  a  virgini  not  being  such. 

Henry  proceeded  to  extend  his  rapacity  over  the  churchy  and 
even  included  in  his  grasp  the  revenues  of  colleges  and  hospi- 
tals. At  the  same  time  ne  was  extremely  desirous  to  bestow 
upon  his  subjects  the  benefits  of  true  religion,  according  to  the 
model  of  his  own  fluctual  creed.  The  successive  pubUcations 
of  the  « Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  and  the  "  Erudition 
of  a  Christian  Man/'  contained  the  royal  standards  of  Ortiio- 
doxy.  The  use  of  the  Scriptures  was  permitted,  but  not  with- 
out great  restrictions;  the  mass-boox  was  altered;  dubious 
saints  were  expunged,  and  popular  superstitions  discouraged, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were 
gaining  ground  to  an  extent  of  which  Henry  himself  was  not 
sensible. 

The  most  important  foreign  transactions  of  the  latter  pact  of 
this  reign  were  those  relative  to  Scotland.  The  pre&rence 
shown  by  the  king's  nephew,  James  V .,  to  the  French  aUianoe, 
above  the  English,  brought  on  a  war  in  154^,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal event  was  the  complete  rout  of  the  Scotch  army  at  Sol  way. 
James  was  so  much  affected  at  this  disgracefiil  action,  that  he 
died  soon  after,  leaving  an  only  daughter.  It  was  a  great  poli- 
tical object  with  Henry  to  unite  the  kingdoms  by  the  marriage 
of  his  son  Edward  to  this  heiress,  and  he  made  a  treaty  with 
die  regent.  The  failure  of  performing  its  conditions,  produced 
a  new  war ;  and  Henry  was  so  much  exasperated  at  the  intri- 
gues of  France  upon  the  occasion,  that  he  joined  the  emperor 
m  a  war  with  Franeis.  Henry,  to  forward  his  rough  courtship 
of  the  Scotch  princess,  sent  in  1544  a  fleet  and  army,  which 
took  and  pillaged  Edinburgh,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country 
to  the  English  border.  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  inroads 
were  made  on  both  sides  with  various  success,  but  with  no  other 
ultimate  effects  than  spoil  and  destruction.  Against  France 
such  preparations  were  made  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  em- 
peror's force,  seemed  to  threaten  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 
The  king  himself  passed  over  to  Calais,  Jmy,  1544,  at  the  head 
of  30,0(K)  men,  which  were  joined  by  14,000  more  from  the 
JjOyt  Cotmtries.  Charles  made  an  attack  with  an  army  of 
60,000  on  the  side  of  Luxembourg,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  meet  before  Paris.  Each  prince»  however,  chiefly  atten- 
tive to  his  own  interest,  wasted  the  time  in  sieges.  Henry  be- 
sieged Boulogne,  which  at  length  surrendered ;  meantime  the 
emperor  made  his  peace  with  France  ;  and  Henry,  withdraw- 
ing from  Montreuil,  which  he  had  also  besieged,  retiumed  for 
the  winter  to  England.  The  war  continued  two  years  longer, 
without  any  remarkable  event,  and  was  concluded^  June,  1546, 
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<in  tb«  condlSon  tif  the  payment  of  a  sum  jBmn  France,  ab  s^eti- 
ritjr  for  which  Boulogne  was  to  be  held  for  a  tena  of  years. 
Scotland  was  comprel^nded  in  the  treaty. 

Henry  took  for  his  sixth  wife,  CiEiAerine  Parr,  widow  of  lord 
Latiitier ;  a  lady  of  merit,  inclined  to  the  Reformation.  In 
1544  he  had  reflated  the  Buccessidn  to  die  crown  by  a  biQ  ki 
iparliament,  declaring  his  son  Edward,  and  any  fiiture  mate 
nsiie,  his  immediate  neirs,  and  after  them,  the  princesses  Mary 
fflRd  Elisabeth,  who  were  thus  le^timated.  But  he  also  added 
a  clause  giving  him  power  to  depose  of  the  crown  according 
to  his  pleasmre.  The  necessities  of  the  war  which  the  parlk^ 
ment  scantBy  supplied  by  grants,  put  him  upon  variouB  arbitrary 
measures^  for  raising  money,  among  whictt  was  enhandng  the 
value  of  the  coin.  The  settling  of  reKgion  was  still  an  object 
nearest  his  heart,  and  he  obtained  such  powers  firomparliament 
as  rendered  his  will  the  sole  authority  in  this  pomt.  The  Catho^ 
Uc  party  endeavoured  to  render  archbishop  Cranmer  noxious 
to  hitn  as  favouring  heresy,  and  his  ruin  was  only  prevented  by 
fhe  personal  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  king.  The  queen 
feU  mto  a  similar  danger,  which  proceeded  so  far,  that  articles 
t)f  impeachment  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  against  her. 
Btat  receiving  timely  warning,  she  found  means  by  artfol  humi^ 
lity  and  subcmssiveness  to  remove  her  husband's  suspicions,  and 
regain  his  fkvour.  Disease  now  so  much  aggravated  his  natu^ 
Tal  violence,  that  notluaiff  was  safo  from  his  tyranny.  The 
potent  duke  of  Norfolk,  his  most  trusty  and  successful  gene^ 
nd^  with  his  son,  the  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey,  fell  under  his 
^Biapleasure,  and  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  latter  was  first 
tried  on  suspicion  of  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole  and 
«ther  instances  of  criminal  ambition,  all  founded  on  very  slight 
proof,  on  which  he  was  found  guOty  of  high-treason,  and  exe- 
cuted. The  duke  was  proceeded  against  by  attainder,  without 
trial  or  evidence ;  and  so  little  was  the  king's  ferocity  ndtiffat- 
edby  his  own  approaching  end,  that  nothing  seemed  so  much  to 
concern  him  as  the  apprehension  that  Norfo&  should  escape.  R 
was  long  before  any  one  durst  inform  him  of  his  desperate  condi* 
tion.  This  was  at  length  dope  by  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  the 
king  heard  it  with  reragnation.  He  desired  that  Cranmer  might 
be  sent  for,  but  was  speechless  before  the  prelate  came,  and 
could  only  by  pressing  his  hand,  give  token  of  his  dying  fiiith^ 
He  ex]^ired  on  January  1^8,  1547,  the  di^  before  the  intended 
execution  of  Norfolk,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
fifty-sixth  of  his  age. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  Henry  was  the  lust 
of  sway,  which  Wolsey,  who  knew  his  master  so  thoroughly, 
strongly  depicted  in  his  dying  words ;  '*  he  is  a  prince  of  a  most 
royal  carriage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart,  and  rather  than  he  will 
miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one  half 
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dctfStte  q£  jgfint9oeky  aad  feeliog,  ati  length  produeed  a  pride 
q|i0  impatieiiae^  which  extinguished  every  hufiOEaBS  seatimettt^ 
and  rendeied  hinr  a  bimtal  aad  aangjoiiiaiy  tyvant.  He  made 
UinseU  so  nuidi  feared,  that  no  Ei^glish  king  ever  had  fervneg 
eheckft  ta  hie  power;  and  the  boasted  spirit  <^  liberty  in  thia 
ciamtry^  i*  seaneely  to  be  recog^auaed  during  his  t&mit,  in  any  cur- 
der  e£  tikB  state*  Hie  rigorous  rule  was,  however,!  otsome  service 
^th  respeet  to  internal  polity^  and  no  hand  less  strong  wxnild 
bate  been  able  to  ftee  the  nation  from  the  shackles  of  Rome^ 
nd  break  the  chains  of  the  ancient  siq>er8tition«  The  oouplete 
iini<Mi  of  Wales  with  E^knd,  the  conversion  of  Ireland  inta 
a  kingdom,  and  the  title  of  Majesty  annexed  to  the  £b^^ 
i|ionaarch$,^  date  from  this  reign* 

CATHARINE  OF  ARRAGON,  queen  of  En^and, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
was  bom  in  1483,  and  in  1501  was  espoused  to  Arthur,  prince 
of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII.  This  prince,  dying  within  a  few 
months,  Henry,  nnwining  to  break  his  connection  with  Spain, 
or  return  the  dowry  of  Catharine,  caused  his  remaining  son: 
Henry,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  notwithstanding  Ins  re- 
pugnance, to  be  contracted  to  his  brother's  widow.  The 
pope's  consent  was  procured  for  this  purpose,  and  the  marriaTO 
Was  completed  on  the.  accession  of  Henry  VIH.  to  the  crown,  m 
1509.  Catharine  deserved  the  esteem  of  her  husband  and  the 
nation,  by  her  virtues,  and  she  loved  the  king  affectionately ;: 
but  the  inequality  of  their  ages,  with  the  sensual  and  capricious 
disposition  of  the  king,  w^re  circumstances  adverse  to  the  dd« 
rabiHty  of  their  union*  She  boTe  several  children,  but  all, 
except  a  daughter,  afterwards  queen  Mary;  died  in  their  in- 
&icy.  Serupfes,  either  real  or  pretended,  at  length  arose  in  the 
mind  of  Henry  concerauig  the  legality  of  the  marriage,  and 
they  were  powerfiilh  enforced  by  his  growing  passion  for  Anne 
Boleyn.  In  1527  he  resolved  to  ob^n  a  divorce  from  Catha- 
rine on  the  grounds  of  the  nullity  of  their  marriage,  as  contrary 
to  the  divine  laws.  Pope  Clement  VH.  seemed  at  first  to  listen 
to  his  application,  but  ne  was  overawed  by  the  power  of  die 
eaqieror,  Charies  V«,  Catharine's  nephew,  and  the  affur  was 
drawn  out  to  a  length,  which  the  impatience  of  Henry  could 
not  brook  Catharine  conducted  herself  with  gentleness,  but 
yet  with  firmaesa,  in  the  tiying  emergency^  ana  could  not  by 
any  consideitationsbe  induoed  to  consent  to  an  act  which  would 
atein  her  with  the  imputation,  of  incest^  and  render  her  daughter 
ijli^timate*  Being  eited.befoiie  the  pi^ml  legates,  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio,  in  May,  15^,  she  refused  to  submit  to  their  judg-^ 
ment,  but  appealed  to  Rome,  and  was  thereupon  declared  con- 
tumacious* The  result  of  the  contest  is  one  of  the  most  con* 
^kmous  facts  in  history*     The  pope's  subterfuges  led  Henry 
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to  dedde  the  matter  for  hiniBelf ;  and  the  resentaieiit  expressed 
by  the  court  of  Rome  on  the  occasion,  provoked  him  to  throw 
on  his  submission  to  it,  and  declare  himself  head  of  the  church 
of  England*  In  1532,  the  kinc  married  Anne  Bokyn,  and 
Catharine  was  no  longer  regarded  as  queen  of  England.  She 
did  not  however  leave  the  country;  but  first  took  up  her 
abode  at  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire,  and  afterwards  at  Kimbol- 
ton-castle  in  Huntingdonshire.  At  this  latter  place,  still  per- 
Mting  in  demanding  the  honours  of  rovalty  from  ner  attendimts, 
but  in  other  respects  employing  herself  chiefly  in  religious  du- 
ties, and  bearing  her  lot  with  exemplary  resignation,  she  died 
in  January,  1536.  The  following  tender  letter  which  she  wrote 
to  the  king  on  her  death-bed,  drew  tears  from  that  lordly  bus* 
bandy  who  was  never  backward  in  acknowledging  the  conjugal 
and  personal  virtues  of  his  injured  consort. 

^  My  king  and  dearest  spouse, 

"  Insomuch  as  already  the  hour  of  my  death  approach- 
eth,  the  love  and  affection  I  bear  you  causeth  me  to  con- 
jure you  to  have  a  care  of  the  eternal  salvation  of  your  soul, 
which  you  ought  to  prefer  before  mortal  things,  or  all  worldly 
blessings.  It  is  for  this  immortal  spirit  you  must  neglect  the 
headlong  into  many  calamities,  and  vour  own  self  into  infinite 
disturbances.  But  I  for^ve  you  with  all  my  heart,  humbly  be- 
care  of  your  body,  for  the  love  of  which  you  have  thrown  me 
seeching  Almighty  God,  he  will  in  heaven  confirm  the  pardon 
I  on  earth  give  vou ;  I  recommend  unto  you  our  most  dear 
Mary,  your  daughter  and  mine,  praying  you  to  be  a  better  fa- 
ther to  her  than  you  have  been  a  husband  to  me ;  remember 
also  three  poor  maids,  companions  of  my  retirement,  as  like- 
wise an  the  rest  of  my  servants,  giving  them  a  whole  year's 
wages  besides  what  is  due,  that  so  they  may  be  a  little  re- 
compensed for  the  good  service  they  have  done  me ;  protesting 
unto  you,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  my  letter  and  Ufe,  that  my 
eyes  love  you,  and  desire  to  see  you  more  than  any  thing 
mortal.** 

Catharine  in  her  retreat  composed  some  devotional  trea- 
tises. 

ANN  BOLEYN,  queen  of  Henry  VIIL,  of  England,  me- 
morable in  Endish  history,  as  the  first  cause  of  die  Re- 
formation, as  the  mother  of  queen  Elizabeth,  under  whom 
it  was  completely  established,  and  on  account  of  her  own 
sufferings.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
and  born  in  1507.  She  was  carried  into  France  when  seven 
years  of  age,  by  Henry  VIII's  sister,  wife  of  Lewis  XII. 
On  her  return  to  England,  about  15S6  she  became  maid 
of  honour  to  queen   Catharine    of  Arragon,   Henry's  first 
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wife;  and  that  the  king  fell  violently  in  love  lAA  her.^  She 
behaved  with  8o  much  art  and  address,  that  by  refiising  to 
gratify  his  passiony  she  brought  him  to  tliink  of  manying  her; 
and  the  king,  persuaded  diat  he  should  never  succeed  with  her 
unless  he  nutde  her  his  wife,  was  induced  to  set  on  foot  the  di- 
vorce of  Catharine,  which  at  last  was  executed  with  ffreat  solem- 
nity. In  the  mean  time,  Henry  could  not  procure  a  mvorce  firom 
the  pope ;  which  at  length  made  him  resolve  to  disown  his 
authonty,  and  throw  off  nis  yoke.  He  married  Anne  Boleyn 
privately,  upon  the  14<th  of  November,  1582,  and  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  his  new  wife  was  pregnant,  he  made  his  mar* 
rii^e  public.  He  caused  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  declared  queen 
of  England,  on  Easter  eve,  15^,  and  to  be  crowned  on  the  Ist 
of  June  following.  She  was  brought  to  bed  on  the  7th  of  Sep* 
tember  of  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  queen  Elizabetn^ 
and  continued  to  be  much  beloved  by  Henry,  till  the  chaimK 
of  Jane  Seymour  fired  his  heart  in  15S6.  Then  his  love  for 
his  wife  was  changed  into  violent  hatred ;  he  believed,  or  pre* 
tended  that  he  beUeved  her  to  be  unchaste,  and  caused  her  to 
be  imprisoned  and  tried.  She  was  indicted  of  high  treason, 
for  that  she  had  procured  her  brother  and  four  other  persona 
to  invade  the  king's  conjugal  right ;  that  she  had  said  to  them^ 
that  the  kin^  never  had  her  heart ;  and  had  said  to  every  one 
of  them  by  wemselves,  that  she  loved  him  better  than  any  per-* 
son  whatever;  which  was  to  the  slander  of  the  king's  issue  by 
her.  And  this  was  treason  according  to  the  statute  made  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  this  reign ;  so  that  the  law  which  waa 
made  for  her  and  the  issue  of  her  marriage,  was  now  made  use 
of  to  destroy  her.  Anne  addressed  to  ner  husband  a  letter 
firom  the  Tower^  of  tender  expostulation  and  complaint,  full  of 
protestations  of  her  innocence,  of  which  ike  following  is  a  fite« 
ral  copy  :— 

"Sm, 

*'  Your  grace's  displeasure,  and  my  imprisonment,  are  thingisf 
so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am 
altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  willing  me  to 
eonfess  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour,  by  such  an  one  whom 
you  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  re** 
ceived  this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  mean« 
ing ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  mav  procure 
my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform  your 
command. 

But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  your  poor  wife  wiD 

ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  wbere  not  so  much  as 

a  thouffht  thereof  preceded.    And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never 

prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  du^,  and  in  aS  true  affection, 
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than  jxni  have  ^rer  fomid  in  Anne  Boleyn;  with  whieh  nme 
and  pbce  I  could  willingly  hare  contented  myaelfy  if  God  imi 
your  grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at 
any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received  queen- 
flhip,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  I  now 
find ;  fcHT  the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  founr 
dation  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  wa* 
fit  and  sufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  olgect.  You 
have  chosen  me  firom  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and  comr 
panion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire,  if  then  you  found  me 
wordiy  of  such  honour,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light  fancy, 
or  bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  £eivour 
from  me ;  neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  dis- 
loyal heart  towards  your  good  grace  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on 
your  most  dutifiil  wife,  and  the  in&nt  princess  your  daughter* 
Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawfiil  tnal,  and  let  not 
my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me 
receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame ; 
then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence  cleared,  your  suspicion 
and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  worid 
stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that  whatsoever  God 
or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  ^prace  may  be  fireed  from  an 
open  censure ;  and  mine  ofience  bemg  so  lawfully  nroved,  your 
grace  is  at  liberty  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow 
your  afiection  already  settled  on  that  party  for  whose  sake  I  am 
now  as  I  am,  whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have 
pointed  unto,  your  grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion 
therein* 

**  But,  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not 
only  my  death,  but  sn  infamous  slander,  must  bring  you  the  en« 
joying  of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I  desire  of  God  that  he 
wul  pardon  your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies, 
the  instruments  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict 
account  for  your  imprincely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  ge- 
neral judgment*seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly 
appear,  and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not,  whatsoever  the 
world  may  think  of  me,  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known 
and  sufficiently  cleared.  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that 
myself  may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  displeasure, 
and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gen* 
tlemen  who,  as  I  understand,  are  likewise  in  strait  unprison* 
ment  for  my  sake.  If  ever  I  have  found  &vour  in  your  sight, 
if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your 
ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I  will  so  leave  to 
double  your  grace  any  farther,  with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the 
Tnnity  to  have  your  grace  in  his  good  keefwig,  and  to  dise^t 
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yoii  in  aO  yotir  acticnf  •  From  aij  dbldU  {MiMn  in  thi^  Tolrer# 
this  sixth  of  May* 

Yoilr  most  loyal  and  ever  fidthful  wife^ 

ANNE  BOLEYN;* 

lliis  address^  so  pathetic  and  eloquent,  &3ed  to  touch  die  heart 
of  a  ^anty  whom  licentious  and  selfish  gratification  had  steel** 
ed.  The  queen  was  condemned  to  be  either  burnt  or  behead- 
ed ;  and  she  underwent  the  latter  on  the  19th  of  May^  15364 
Her  last  behayiour  was  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  singular  le- 
vity. On  the  mormng  of  her  execution.  Conversing  with  the 
Keutenant  of  the  Tower  on  what  she  was  going  to  sufiSer,  he 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her  by  the  shortness  of  its  duration* 
^  The  executioner,  indeed/'  replied  she,  ''  I  am  told,  is  very 
expert,  and  I  have  but  a  slender  neck  ;*'  grasping  it  with  her 
hand  and  smiling.  She  confessed  to  various  indiscretions,  but 
constantly  denied  any  serious  guilt.  How  far  her  ihnocenoe 
extended  as  to  the  charge  for  which  she  lost  her  life,  may  be 
a  subject  of  doubt;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  much  less  cer- 
tain that  she  was  criminal,  than  that  her  husband  was  a  capri«> 
cious  and  bloody  tyrant* 

JANE  SEYMOUR,  was  married  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  May 
15S6,  and  died  in  child-bed  of  Edward  VI.,  October,  1537. 

ANNE  OF  CLEVES,  the  wife  of  Henry  VHI.,  of  En- 
gland,  was  the  daughter  of  John  III.,  duke  of  Cleves.  A 
portrait  of  her,  drawn  by  Holbein,  having  been  shown  to  the 
English  monarch  by  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  he  demanded  her 
in  marriage,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  ''  Flanders  Mare,*'  as  he  contemptuously  caDed  her,  and  a 
divorce  ensued.  Anne,  without  seeming  much  disconcerted, 
returned  to  her  own  country,  where  she  died  in  1557. 

CATHERINE  HOWARD,  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VlJl.,  of 
England,  was  daughter  of  lord  Edmund  Howard,  and  Joyce, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Culpepper,  of  Hollingboume  in  Kent, 
kniffht.  Henry  VIII.,  upon  his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves, 
made  her  his  wife.  This  marriage  proved  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  as  Catherine  was  no  friend  to  the  Pro- 
testants. She  gained  such  ah  ascendancy  over  the  king's  heart, 
that  he  gave  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  happiness  he  enjoyed 
by  her  means,  and  desired  his  confessor,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  join  with  him  in  the  like  thanksgiving. 

feut  this  proved  a  very  short-lived  satis&ction,  for  the  next 
day,  archbishop  Cranmer  came  to  him  with  information  that 
the  queen  had  been  unfaithfiil  to  his  bed.  The  king's  attach- 
ment to  the  que^n,  inclined  him  at  first  to  discredit  the  story, 
but  having  full  proof,  the  persons  with  whom  the  queen  had 
been  guil^r,  Dierham  and  Mannoch,  two  of  the  duchess  dow- 
ager of  Norfolk's  domestics,  were  apprehended^  and  not  only 
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confessed  whatever  waft  laid  to  thdr  diargeibiitfevealedaoBia 
other  circumstances,  which  placed  the  gmlt  of  the  queen  in  a 
most  heinous  light.  This  account  so  a£^cted  the  king,  Aat  he 
shed  tears*  It  now  came  to  light  that  the  conduct  of  the 
queen  had  been  loose  before  marriage.  She  was  tried,  found 
guflty,  and  beheaded  on  Tower*hiU,  about  seventeen  montfai 
after  she  had  been  married  to  the  king.  The  queen  confessed 
the  miscarriages  of  her  former  life  before  marriage,  which  had 
brought  her  to  this  fieitalend;  but  protested  to  Dr.  White^ 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  that  she  took  Ood  and  hk 
angels  to  be  her  witnesses,  upon  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  that 
she  was  guiltless  of  the  charge  of  defiling  her  sovereign's  bed. 
CATHERINE  PARR,  sixth  and  hst  queen  to  Henry 
VIII.,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  and  was  married 
first  to  Edward  Burke,  and  secondlv  to  John  Neville,  lord 
Liatimer,  whose  widow  die  was  when  Henry  married  her.  She 
was  early  educated  in  polite  literature,  as  was  the  fie^hion  of 
noble  women  at  that  time  in  England,  and  in  her  riper  years  she 
applied  herself  much  to  the  rei^ng  and  the  study  of  the  Holv 
Slcriptures.  She  favoured  the  reformed  religion,  and  was  weu 
skiUed  in  theological  controversy.  The  king  was  not  well  pleas- 
ed with  her  religious  conversation,  and  observed,  "  A  good  near- 
ing  it  is,  when  women  become  such  clerks  I  and  a  thing  much 
to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  mine  old  age  to  be  taught  by  my 
wife  !'*  The  bishop  of  Winchester  falsely  accused  the  queen 
of  treason  and  heresy ;  and  the  king  was  prevailed  unon  to 
give  a  warrant  to  draw  up  articles  to  touch  her  life.  Tne  day 
and  hour  was  appointed,  when  she  was  to  be  seized ;  but  the 
design  being  accidentaUy  discovered  to  her,  she  waited  upon  the 
king,  who  received  her  kindly,  and  purposely  began  a  discourse 
about  religion.  She  answered,  "  that  women  by  theur  creation 
at  first,  were  made  subject  to  men ;  that  they,  being  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  as  the  women  were  after  their  inuu^e,  ought 
to  instruct  their  wives,  who  were  to  learn  of  them ;  ana  she  was 
much  more  to  be  taught  of  his  majesty,  who  was  a  prince  of 
such  excellent  learning  and  wisdom."  **  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary," 
said  the  king,  '*  you  btve  become  a  doctor,  Kate,  able  to  m- 
struct  us ;  and  not  to  be  instructed  by  us."  To  which  she  re- 
plied, "  that  it  seemed  he  had  much  mistaken  her  fireedom  in 
arguing  with  him,  since  she  did  it  to  engage  him  in  discourse, 
to  amuse  this  painftil  time  of  his  infirmity,  and  that  she  mi^t 
receive  profit  by  his  learned  discourse,  in  which  last  point  she 
had  not  missed  her  aim,  always  referring  herself  in  these  mat- 
ters, as  ehe  ought  to  do,  to  his  majesty."  **  And  is  it  even  soj 
sweetheart  t"  said  the  king,  *'  then  we  are  perfect  firiends  again." 
The  day  which  had  been  appointed  for  carrying  her  to  the 
Tower  bemg  fine,  the  king  took  a  walk  in  die  nrden,  and  sent 
ibr  the  queen.    As  they  were  together,  the  lord  chancellor. 
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who  was  ignoratA  of  ihe  recondaiatioiit  came  with  Ae  guards. 
The  king  stepped  aside  to  him,  and  after  a  littb  discourse, 
was  heard  to  call  him,  "  Knave,  aye,  arrant  knave,  a  fool,  a 
beast  ;'*  and  bid  him  presently  avaunt  out  of  his  sieht*  The 
queen  not  knowing  on  what  errand  they  came,  endeavoured, 
with  gentle  words,  to  moIUfy  the  king's  anger.  "  Ah  {  poor 
soul,"  said  the  kmg,  ^*  thou  little  knowest  how  ill  he  deserves 
this  at  thy  hands;  on  my  word,  sweet-heart,  he  has  been 
toward  thee  an  arrant  knave;  and  so  let  him  go/'  The  king, 
as  a  mark  of  his  affection,  left  her  a  legacy  of  4000/.  besides 
her  jointure.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  lord  admiral  of  England,  and  uncle  to  Edward  VI^ 
but  she  lived  a  veiy  short  time,  and  that  unhappily,  with  this 
gentleman.  She  died  in  1548,  in  child-bed ;  though,  as  some 
writers  observe,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  poison,  to  make  way 
for  Seymour's  marriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Queen 
Catherine  Parr,  was  the  authoress  of  several  pious  tracts. 

THOMAS  WOLSEY,  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  m 
1471.  He  was  not  the  son  of  a  butcher  as  reported,  but  des- 
cended from  a  poor  family,  and  he  entered  so  early  at  Oxford, 
that  he  was  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  fourteen,  and  consequently  call- 
ed the  boy  bachelor.  He  became  feUow  of  Magdiden  college, 
and  exchanged  the  care  of  Magdalen  school  for  the  tuition  of 
the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  He  obtained  the  rectory 
of  Lymington  in  Somersetshire,  but  here  be  was  so  irregular, 
that  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  for  being  drunk  on  a  Sunday, 
by  Paulet,  a  punishment  severely  visited  on  the  magistrate  by 
a  long  imprisonment,  when  the  offending  clergyman  was  in 
power.  After  the  deatli  of  Dorset  he  was  noticed  by  Dean, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  king, 
by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  negociation  of  his  mar* 
riage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy*  He  used  such  despatch  in  this 
business,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  Lincoln. 
The  death  of  Henry  VII.,  proved  no  obstacle  to  his  further 
promotion;  for  Fox,  .bishop  of  Winchester,  fearing  to  be  sup- 
planted in  the  favour  of  the  new  king,  Henry  VIIL,  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  introduced  Wolsey  to  him,  as  a  person  well 
qualified  to  obtain  his  confidence.  He  acted  his  part  so  skiU 
ndly  in  this  situation,  enlivening  by  his  unrestrained  gaiety  the 
young  king's  hours  of  pleasure,  and  introducing  at  proper  times 
matters  of  business,  in  which  he  insinuated  into  nis  mind 
jealousies  of  the  authority  of  his  father's  ministers,  that  he 
shortly  acquired  the  first  place  in  the  royal  favour,  and 
became  Uncontroled  minister.  His  advancement  was  ra- 
pid. He  was  brought,  in  1510,  into  the  privy  council,  was 
made  reporter  of  the  star-chamber,  and  registrar,  and  after- 
wards chanccflor  of  the  garter ;  ecclesiastical  preferments  were 
profusely  accumulated  upon  him,  of  which  the  principal  wero 
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the  bishoprics  of  Tournay  and  Lincoln  in  1518,  and  the  arch« 
bishopric  of  Yoik  in  15l4  In  1515,  ike  pope,  in  order  to  se-* 
cure  in  his  interest  a  person,  so  high  in  his  master's  good 
graces,  eloFated  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  Naturally 
proud  and  ostentatious,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  tide  of  fortune 
(tarried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation.  No  English  ec«> 
fdfesiastic  ever  took  so  much  state  upon  himself.  He  had  a 
tbrain  of  800  servants,  many  of  vhom  were  knights  or  gende* 
inen.  Even  some  of  the  nobility  sent  their  sons  into  his  familv 
for  education,  and  did  not  disdain  to  pay  their  court  by  suf- 
fering them  to  act  as  his  menials.  His  equipage  and  furniture 
were  of  the  most  costly  kind ;  and  he  not  only  wore  silk  and 
gold  in  his  own  habits,  but  decorated  his  saddles  and  the  trap-* 
pinffs  of  his  horses  with  them.  A  tall  priest  bore  before  him 
a  sHver  pillar  surmounted  with  a  cross ;  and  his  cardinal's  hat 
was  carried  by  a  person  of  rank,  and  in  the  king's  chapel  was 
deposited  nowhere  but  upon  the  altar.  It  was  the  best  part  of 
his  magnificence  that  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of  let- 
ters, and  a  promoter  of  learning  as  well  by  public  institutions, 
as  bv  private  bounties.  His  power  and  seu-consequence,  were 
mucn  enhanced  by  being  nominated  the  pope's  legate  a  latere, 
ffhijch  gave  him  legal  pre-eminence  over  the  archbishojp  of 
Canterbury,  and  supreme  authority  in  all  church  affairs. 
He  had  already  usurped  upon  the  primate  Warham's  dignity, 
by  bearinff  his  cross  aloft  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.^  He 
now  complained  of  Warham's  presuinntion  for  styling  himself 
in  a  letter,  "  Your  loving  brother;"  wnich  offence  bemg  men- 
tioned to  that  respectable  prelate,  he  said,  ^*  Know  ye  not  that 
this  man  is  drunk  with  too  much  prosperity?"  Warham soon 
after,  tired  of  contention,  resigned  his  office  of  high  chancel* 
lor,  to  which  Wolsey  was  appointed  in  December,  1515.  To 
^ese  favours  were  added  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  con* 
sequently  the  disposal  of  all  places  of  trust  and  power  in  the 
kingdom.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  governed  the  nation 
at  Us  pleasure,  and  that  he  might  confirm  more  strongly  his 
ascendancy  over  the  king,  he  withdrew  his  attention  ftom  pub- 
lic i^airs,  and  fanning  ms  pleasures,  administered  liberally  to 
die  gratification  of  lus  most  licentious  desires.  Absolute  at 
home,  where  his  expenses  exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
he  was  flattered  by  foreign  princes,  and  according  to  his  ca- 
price or  avarice,  me  support  of  England  promised  to  favour 
either  the  views  of  France,  or  of  Germany,  or  of  the  pope.  His 
disappointment  in  his  application  for  the  popedom  aAer  Leo 
X.,  in  which  he  was  deceived  by  the  emperor,  was  followed  bjr 
die  displeasure  of  his  master,  who  in  the  matter  of  his  divorce, 
expected  from  him  an  obsequious  assistant.  The  cardinal^ 
afriud  of  the  pope  and  the  kuig,  wished  to  stahd  neuter,  but 
llenry,  indignant  at  this,  stripped  him  of  his  honours  In  1529* 
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At  tibe  flame  time  he  was  ordered  to  quit  York-pkee,  a  palace 
which  he  had  bufit  in  London,  and  which  afterwards  became 
a  royal  residence  under  the  name  of  Whitehall*  All  his  rich 
furniture  and  plate  was  seized  to  the  king's  use,  and  he  was  di- 
rected to  retire  to  Esher,  where  he  possessed  a  seat  as  bishop 
of  Winchester.  Wobey  was  stunned  with  die  blow,  which  fell 
upon  him  as  on  one  who  had  no  resource  of  magnanimity  within 
himself,  and  whose  loftiness  of  mind  was  merely  the  result  of 
high  fortune ;  and  on  a  gleam  of  returning  fiEtvour,  conveyed  in 
a  gracious  message  from  the  king,  accompanied  with  a  ring,  he 
was  so  much  transported  with  joy,  that  being  on  horseback 
when  the  messenger  met  him,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  in  the 
dirt,  and  in  that  posture  received  the  tokens  of  his  master's  re<- 
memfarance.  But  in  that  servile  age  such  meanness  was  universaL 
Notwithstanding  this  fit  of  capricious  fondness,  the  king  order- 
ed him  to  be  indicted  in  the  star-chamber;  and  then  aboAdon* 
ed  him  to  the  rigour  of  the  parliament.  The  House  of  Lords 
drew  up  ain  accusation  against  him,  consisting  of  44  articles, 
which  being  seait  to  the  Commons,  Thomas  CromweU,  wh<Mn 
the  cardinal,  from  a  low  condition  in  his  service,  had  raised  to 
an  elevated  station,  defended  him  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
his  enemies  were  baffled.  They  therefore  adopted  the  measure 
of  indicting  him  upon  the  statute  of  provisors,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  IL,  which  forbade  the  procuring  of  bulls  from 
Rome,  and  which  he  had  violated  by  obtaining  the  legatine 
power;  and  though  he  had  exercised  it  with  fuQ  approbation 
of  the  king,  it  was  made  the  ground  of  a  sentafice,  putting  him 
out  of  the  kind's  protection,  f(n*feiting  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
and  declaring  him  liable  to  imprisonment.  After  the  intended 
effect  was  produced,  of  making  him  resign  to  the  king,  York- 
place  with  all  its  ftirniture,  a  very  full  pardon  was  granted  him 
ibr  past  offences  of  every  kind,  and  the  revenues  of  his  arek- 
bishoprics,  with  part  of  his  goods,  were  restored  to  him.  In 
1550,  he  was  ordered  to  remove  to  his  diocese  of  York,  where 
he  passed  part  of  the  year  at  his  mansion  of  Cawood,  exercising 
hospitality,  and  ingratiating  himself  by  his  assumed  affiibility 
with  the  neighbouring  gentry.  For  what  reason  the  kmg  jo^ 
newed  his  hostility  towards  this  humiliated  minister,  and  re-' 
solved  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  him,  b  not  very  apparent; 
but  his  determination  to  keep  no  measures  with  the  pope,  and 
to  remove  every  obstacle  against  an  open  breach  with  the  see 
of  Rome,  is  alleged  as  the  moat  probable  cause.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  received  an  order  to  arrest  the  cardinal  for 
high  treason,  and  conduct  him  to  London  for  trial.  This  was 
executed  in  the  end  of  October,  and  on  November  1st,  he  set 
out  under  custody  upon  his  final  journey.  Indisposition  of  body^ 
conspiring  with  mentd  distress,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of 
deb«^,  3iat  he  wims  obliged  to  stcqp  at  Worcester,  where  l»  wm 
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bcmottKably  received  in  the  abbey.  The  pathetic  bngua^  of 
Shaktpeare  r^qreaentB  hm  as  saying  on  entrance, 

O  lather  abbot, 
An  M  man,  bioken  with  the  stonns  of  state, 
Is  eome  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye. 
Give  him  a  littk  eaiih  for  charity  I 

His  disorder  guning  upon  him,  a  few  days  brought  him  to  his 
end,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  expiied  S9th  of  Nov.. 
IfiSO,  and  a  few  hours  before  his  death  he  exchiimed  in  agony, 
**  had  I  served  my  God  with  the  same  zeal  that  I  have  served 
the  king,  he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  ihuB  in  my  old  a^«'' 
The  hi^ory  of  Wolsey  shows,  in  a  striking  degree,  the  vicissi^ 
lodes  of  fortune.  His  private  character  was  so  depraved,  that  he 
deserved  little  of  the  favour  of  his  master.  It  nas  been  truly 
observed^  that  few  ever  fell  from  so  high  a  station  with  less 
crimes  objected  against  them.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  was  a  man  of  abilities,  well  acquainted  with  the  learning  of 
die  times,  sagacious  as  a  politician,  and  well  versed  in  the  in-< 
trigues  of  courts.  Notwithstanding,  however,  his  vices  and 
his  ambition,  his  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  hterature  were 
nxMe.  He  not  only  founded  seven  lectures  at  Oxford,  but 
Christp*Church  owes  its  greatness  to  his  munificence.  He  also 
founded  a  school  at  Ipswich.  Among  his  honours  he  possessed 
the  commission  of  pope's  legate,  a  latere,  he  was  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Durham,  and  he  hdd  in 
fium  the  dioceses  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford. — See 
Howard's  **  Wolsey  and  his  Times.** 

WILLIAM  PAULET,  marquis  of  Wmchester,  one  of  the 
courtiers  of  Henry  YIU.  At  a  time  when  religious  opinions 
were  liable  to  persecution,  he  retained  his  places,  and  when 
asked  how  he  had  so  securely  weathered  the  storm,  he  replied, 
**  By  being  a  willow  and  not  an  oak."    He  died  1572,  aged  97. 

SIR  ANTHONY  DENNY,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
privy  chamber,  to  kuig  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Denny,  of  Cheshunt  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  esquire, 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mannock.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  St  Paul's  school,  London,  and  at  St  John's  college^ 
Cambridge.  Henry  VIII.  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bed  chamber,  groom  of  the  stole,  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  hkewise  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  kniffhthood. 
He  also  gave  lum  many  rich  estates.  When  Henry  VIII.  was 
on  hisdeath  bed,  he  faithMly  reminded  him  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  exhorted  him  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  Heaven,  to  re- 
pent of  his  sins  and  to  beseech  Qod  for  mercy  through  Jesua 
Christ.  Henry  appointed  lum  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
^nd  one  of  the  counsellors  of  his  son  and  successor  Edward 
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VI.,  and  bequeathed  Um  a  legacy  of  800L  He  died  in  15S0. 
By  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Champemon,  of 
Modbury,  in  Devonshire,  a  lady  of  great  l)eauty  and  parts,  he 
had  six  children.    Sir  Anthony  Denny's  whole  time  was  em- 

goyed  in  the  cause  of  reli^on,  learning,  and  the  public  good, 
e  was  the  early  friend  and  patron  of  Matthew  Parker,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  learned  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Surrey,  wrote  an  excellent  eptaph  for  him  some  years 
before  hb  decease;  and  Sir  John  Cheke  honoured  his  me- 
mory with  an  elegant  heroic  poem. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Enff. 
land,  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Kin^s 
Bench,  was  bom  in  14^80,  at  London;  where  he  received 
Ae  rudiments  of  his  education.  ^  He  was  afterwards  introchic- 
ed  to  cardinal  Moreton,  who,  in  1497,  sent  him  to  Canter- 
bury college,  in  Oxford,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Linacre  and  Grocinus,  on  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1499,  he  went 
to  New  Inn,  in  London,  to  study  the  law;  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  his  father  was  a  mem- 
ber. Notwithstanding  his  application  to  the  law,  however, 
he  was  so  bigoted  to  monkish  discipline,  that  he  wore  a  hair 
shirt  next  his  skin,  and  often  fasted  and  slept- on  a  bare  plank. 
In  1503,  being  then  a  burgess  in  parliament,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  house,  in  opposition  to  the  motion  for  granting  a 
subsidy  and  three  15ths  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  Yli/s 
eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  to  king  James  v.  of  Scotland.  The 
motion  was  rejected ;  and  the  king  was  so  highly  offended  at 
diis  opposition  from  a  beardless  boy,  that  he  revenged  himself 
on  Mr.  More's  father,  by  sending  him  to  the  Tower,  and  ob- 
liging him  to  pay  1002.  for  his  Ul^rty.  Being  now  caOed  to  the 
bar,  he  was  appointed  law-reader  at  Fumival's  Ion,  which  he 
held  alK>ut  three  years.  About  this  time,  he  also  read  a  pub- 
lic lecture  in  St.  Lawrence's  church.  Old  Jewry,  upon  St. 
Austin's  treatise  De  Gvitate  Dei^  with  great  applause.  He 
had  intended  to  become  a  Franciscan  friar,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  it ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  D.  Colet,  married  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Colt,  Esq.  of  Newhall,  in  Essex.  In  1508,  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court  in  London,  was  made  a 
jusitice  of  the  peace,  and  became  very  eminent  at  the  bar.  In 
151i^  he  went  to  Flanders  with  Kshop  Tonstal,  and  Dr, 
Knight,  who  were  sent  by  Henry  VIII.,  to  renew  the  alliance 
with  the  archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards  Charles  V.  On  his 
letum.  Cardinal  Wolsey  would  have  engaged  him  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown,  and  ofiered  him  a  pension,  which  he  refused. 
But  he  soon  after  accepted  the  place  of  master  of  requests,  was 
created  a  knight,  and  a  privy  counsellor;  and  in  1520,  made 
treasurer  of  l£e  exchequer.  About  this  time  he  built  a  house 
at  Chelsea,  and  manied  a  second  wife,  whose  name  was  Mid^ 
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dteioMf  a  widofTi  old«  ffl^empered,  and  covetoug;  yet  Erasmus 
mytif  he  ivas-as  fond  of  her,  as  if  she  had  been  a  young  maid. 
In  ISeSy  he  was  made  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons :  in 
which  capacity  he  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  then  power- 
ful ministery  Wolsey,  in  his  demand  of  an  oppressive  subsidy ; 
yet  he  was,  soon  amr,  made  chancellcNr  of  Lancasterj  and  was 
treated  by  the  king  with  singular  fieuniliarity.  The  king  having 
once  dined  with  Sir  Thomas  at  Chelsea,  walked  with  him  near 
an  homr  in  the  mrden,  with  his  arm  rofimd  his  neck.  After  he 
was  gone,  Mr.  Koper,  Sir  Thomas's  son-in-law,  observed  how 
happv  he  was  to  be  so  familiarly  treated  by  the  king ;  to  which 
Sir  Thomas  replied,  '*  I  must  tell  thee,  I  have  no  cause  to  be 
mroud  thereof;  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in 
France,  it  would  not  fail  to  go  off."  In  1526,  he  was  sent  with 
Cardinal  Wolaey  and  others,  on  ajoint  embassy  to  France,  and 
in  1539,  with  Bishop  Tonstal  to  Cambray.  The  king,  it  seems, 
was  so  well  pleased  with  his  services  on  these  occasions,  that  in 
1580,  he  made  him  chancellor;  which  seems  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, since  Sir  Thomas  had  repeatedly  declared  bis  disap- 
probation of  the  king's  divorce.  His  conduct  in  this  important 
post  was  most  exemplary,  and  never  was  it  filled  by  any  one 
who  surpassed  him  in  diligence,  honour,  and  integrity.  For  the 
benefit  of  poor  suitors,  he  sat  every  afternoon  in  his  own  hall> 
nady  to  attend  to  their  causes;  and  such  was  his  despatch  of 
business,  that  when  he  resigned  the  seals,  there  was  not  one 
cause  remaining  for  decisbn.  He  rejected  all  bribes  that  were 
offered,  and  that  without  any  show  of  austerity,  but  in  his  own 
good  humoured  manner.  Thus,  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  a 
suit  in  dxancery,  having  brought  him  a  gold  cup  as  a  present, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  fillra  with  wine,  and  drinkins  her  health, 
delivered  it  to  her  again  for  a  new  year's  gift;.  When  another 
lady  had  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  forty  pounds 
worth  of  angels  in  them,  he  said,  "  Mistress,  since  it  were  un- 
mannerly to  refuse  your  gift,  I  accept  the  gloves,  but  utterly 
refuse  the  lining."  His  impartiaUty  when  the  interests  of  any 
connected  with  him  were  concerned,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
foUowing  drcumstance.  One  of  his  sons-in-law,  Mr.  Heroo^ 
having  a  cause  depending,  was  advised  by  the  chancellor  to 
aabmit  it  to  arbitration ;  imd,  when  presuming  upon  the  fiivour 
of  his  great  relation,  he  declined  the  proposal,  he  had  the  mor- 
location  to  find  a  decree  given  directly  against  him.  The  state 
pf  his  mind  as  to  public  affairs,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  wishes 
for  the  public  good,  may  be  deduced  from  what  he  said  to  Mr, 
Roper,  as  he  was  walking  with  him  one  day  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames,  ^  On  condition  that  three  things  were  well  established 
in  Christendom,  I  would  to  jom  Lord,  son  Roper,  diat  I  were 
put  here  into  a  sack,  and  presently  tlurown  into  the  ThuQ^'^ 
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These  three  tJiings  he  ezphdned  to  be,  ttniveriai  peace  amooff 
Christian  princes,  a  perfect  unifomuty  of  religion,  and  a  good 
conclusion  (o  the  disquiets  respecting  the  king's  marriage.  As 
to  this  last  point,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  concur  in  the 
jkin^'s  favourite  project  of  a  divorce ;  and  beine  sensible  that  he 
could  not  finally  be  diverted  from  it,  and  that  his  station  would 
pblige  him  to  take  some  decided  part,  he  solicited,  and  at  length 
obtained  permission  to  resign  the  seals,  after  holding  i£em 
two  years  and  a  half.  The  cheerfulness  ami  serenity  with  which 
he  took  his  loss  of  dignity,  was  displayed  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  apprised  his  wife  of  the  event  Going  with  his  family 
the  next  day,  which  was  a  holiday,  to  Chelsea  church,  after 
mass  was  over,  he  went  to  her  pew  door,  as  one  of  his  gentle- 
men  was  accustomed  at  other  times  to  do,  and  opening  it  with 
a  low  bow,  said,  '*  Madam,  my  Lord  is  gone  out"  She  did 
not  at  first  apprehend  the  jest,  and  when  he  seriously  informed 
her  of  the  fact,  she  by  no  means  approved  of  the  sacrifice  ^e 
^ad  made.  Indeed  he  was  but  slenderly  furnished  for  an  ho^ 
nourable  retirement,  for  he  had  httle  more  than  100/.  of  yearly 
revenue  left ;  but  his  mind  was  fully  prepared  to  submit  to 
every  necessary  retrenchment  He  provided  situations  for  his 
gentlemen  and  servants,  amon^  his  mends  of  the  nobility  mid 
prelacy,  lessened  his  household  by  parting  with  his  married 
children  and  their  families,  who  had  nitherto  resided  with  hin^ 
and  quitting  all  political  concerns,  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
letters  and  religion ;  but  the  capricious  tyrant  would  not  simer 
him  to  enjoy  his  tranquillity.  Thou|gh  now  reduced  to  a'  pri- 
vate station,  his  opinion  of  the  legality  of  the  king's  marriage 
ynth  Anne  Boleyn,  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance^  that  var 
|-ious  means  were  tried  to  obtain  his  approbation ;  but  all  per- 
^uasion  proving'  ineffectual,  he  was  with  some  others  attainted 
|n  the  House  of  Lords  of  misprision  of  treason,  for  encouraging 
Elizabeth  Barton,  in  her  treasonable  practices.  His  innocenoe 
appeared  so  clear,  that  they  were  obliged  to  strike  his  name 
put  of  the  bill.  He  was  then  accused  of  other  crimes,  but  with 
(;he  same  effect;  ^^  refusing  to  take  the  oath  enjoined  by  the 
act  of  supremacy,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  after 
thirteen  months  imprisonment,  was  tried  at  the  king's  Bench, 
for  high  treason,  in  denying  the  king's  supremacy.  The  proof 
rested  on  the  sole  evidence  of  Rich,  the  solicitor-general,  whom 
Sir  Thomas^  in  his  defence,  sufficiently  discredited ;  neverthe- 
less the  jury  brought  him  in  ^Ity,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
suffer  as  a  traitor.  The  illustrious  culprit  received  his  sentence 
with  all  the  serenity  of  conscious  innocence,  and  was  re-convey-* 
ed  to  the  Tower.  At  the  Tower-wharf,  lus  favourite  daughter^ 
Mrs*  Roper,  was  waiting  to.  take  her  last  farewell  of  him.  At 
|iif  a{^roach|  she  burst  throi^b  the  throng,  fell  on  her  knees 
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hefere  her  fktlierf  and  dosely  embraciiig  himi  could  only  utter, 
**  My  father,  oh,  my  father!"*  He  tenderly  returned  her  em- 
brace, and  exhorting  her  to  patience,  narted  from  her.  She 
•oon  in  a  passion  of  grief,  again  burst  uirough  the  crowd,  and 
dung  round  his  neck  in  speechless  anguish.  His  firmness  was 
now  overcome;  tears  flowed  plentifu&y  down  his  cheeks,  tiD 
with  a  final  kiss  she  left  him.  AH  his  subsequent  behaviour  was 
narked  not  only  with  a  calmness  of  resignation,  but  with  the 
humorous  and  even  mirthful  cast  which  was  radical  in  his  tem- 
per.  The  king  spontaneously  remitted  the  sentence  of  haiminff 
and  quartering,  and  changed  it  into  beheading ;  upon  which 
Sir  Tiiomas  said,  in  his  jesting  manner,  "  God  forbid  his  ma- 
jesty should  use  any  more  such  lenity  to  any  of  my  friends,  and 
God  bless  my- posterity  from  such  pardons."  He  expressed 
great  thankfulness  for  the  permission  given  to  his  wife  and 
Simily  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  he  acquiesced  in  the  tyranni* 
cal  mandate,  **  That  he  should  not  use  many  words  at  his  exe- 
cution.'* Being  denied  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  he  wrote  a 
letter  with  a  coal  to  his  daughter  Roper,  to  whom  he  also  sent 
his  whip  and  hair  shirt,  of  which  circumstances  of  his  devout 
disdpline,  she  was  the  sole  confidante.  On  the  fatal  day,  July 
5,  1535,  he  dressed  himself  in  his  best  apparel,  and  walked 
cheerfully  to  the  place  of  execution.  Observing  that  the  scaf- 
fold was  weakly  built,  he  turned  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  said,  **  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  see  me  safe  up,  and 
for  my  coming  down,  let  me  shift  for  myself.'*  He  desired  the 
spectators  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  bear  witness  that  he  died  in 
and  for  the  holy  Catholic  church,  and  a  faithful  servant  both  of 
God  and  the  king.  He  then  said  his  prayers ;  and  when  he 
had  finished,  he  addressed  himself  with  a  lively  and  pleasant 
countenance  to  the  executioner,  and  exhorting  him  to  perform 
his  office  boldly,  and  take  care  that  he  did  not  strike  awry. 
Then  calmly  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  and  having  desired 
the  executioner  to  stay  till  he  had  removed  his  beard,  "  For 
that  had  committed  no  treason,"  he  received  a  single  stroke, 
which  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  This  was  the  end  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  at  the  age  of  55. 

His  body,  which  was  first  interred  in  the  Tower,  was  begged 
by  his  daughter  Marmret,  and  deposited  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  at  Chelsea,  where  a  monument,  with  an  inscription  writ- 
ten by  himself,  had  been  erected,  and  is  still  to  be  seen.  She 
also  procured  his  head  after  it  had  remained  14  days  upon  Lon- 
don bridge,  and  preserving  it  carefully  in  a  leaden  box,  gave 
directions  that  it  should  be  placed  in  her  arms  when  she  was 
buried,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
a  man  of  some  learning,  and  an  upright  judge ;  a  very 
prieat  in  religion,  yet  cheerful^  and  even  witty  on  many  ooear- 
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mom,  tftardcQlarlj^  at  U»  exeeiitkm*  He  wauled  not  9Bp^ 
city,  wnere  Teligion  was  out  of  the  question ;  but  in  ^at 
Ids  faculties  were  so  enveloped,  as  to  render  him  a  weak 
and  credulous  enthusiast  Of  his  manner  of  life  during 
his  prosperity,  Erasmus  has  drawn  the  following  interesting 
picture.  "  More  has  built  near  London,  upon  the  Thames,  a 
commodious  house,  neither  mean  nor  an  object  of  envy.  There 
he  converses  affiibly  with  his  family,  his  wife,  his  son,  and 
daughter-in-law,  his  three  daughters  and  their  husbands,  with 
eleven  ffrand-children.  There  is  no  man  livinff  so  affectionate 
to  his  children ;  and  he  loves  his  old  wife  as  well  as  if  she  was 
a  young  maid.  Such  is  the  excellence  of  his  temper,  that 
whatever  happens  which  could  not  be  prevented,  he  is  as  well 
pleased,  as  if  it  could  not  have  been  better.  His  house  mav  be 
resembled  to  Plato*s  academy,  or  rather  may  be  called  a  school 
or  university  of  Christian  reugion,  for  there  is  no  one  in  it  who 
does  not  read  or  study  the  liberal  sciences ;  piety  and  virtue  are 
the  care  of  all ;  no  quarrels  or  intemperate  words  are  heard ;  and 
none  are  seen  idle.  His  household  discipline  is  not  maintained 
by  harsh  and  lofty  language,  but  by  all  kindness  and  courtesy ; 
every  one  performs  his  duty  with  alacrity,  nor  is  sober  mirth 
wanting.'*  We  further  learn,  that  he  was  fond  of  music,  in 
which  several  of  his  family  were  proficients.  His  attachment 
to  the  fine  arts  is  attested  by  his  patronage  of  Holbein,  whom 
he  entertained  in  his  house  nearly  three  years.  Sir  Thomas 
left  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  author 
of  various  works,  though  his  Utopia  is  the  only  performance 
that  has  survived  in  the  esteem  otthe  world ;  owing  to  the  rest 
being  chiefly  of  a  polemic  nature.  His  answer  to  Luther  has 
only  gained  him  the  credit  of  having  the  best  knack  of  any  man 
in  Europe,  at^ving  bad  names  in  good  Latin.  His  English 
works  were  co&cted  and  published  by  order  of  Queen  Mary  I.^ 
in  1557 ;  his  Latin,  at  Basil,  in  1563,  and  at  Louvain  in  1566. 

CHARLES  BRANDON,  duke  of  Suffolk,  a  favourite  of 
Henry  VIII.,  of  England.  He  was  valiant  in  the  field,  and 
handsome  in  his  person.  At  a  tournament,  in  honour  of  Mary 
the  sister  of  Henry  who  married  Lewis  XII.,  of  France,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  gigantic  German  at  the  instigation  of  the  French, 
who  envied  his  reputation;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
defeat  his  antagonist,  and  so  noble  was  his  conduct,  savs 
Henault  the  historian,  that  it  won  the  heart  of  the  youthnil 
bride,  who  in  three  months  became  a  widow,  and  offerea  herself 
in  marriage  to  her  favoured  champion.  The  marriage  accord- 
ingly was  celebrated  with  the  permission  of  Henry.  Suffolk 
died  in  1545. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BRYANT,  a  soldier,  statesman,  and 
poet,  was  bom  of  a  respectable  fiunily,  educated  at  Oxford^ 
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and  aAenrards  .Rjbent  some  time  in  trwMag.  "ht  IBtS;  tbe 
14th  of  Henry  VlIL,  he  attewJctl  Ae  eari  of  Surrey  to  the 
coa^t  of  Brittany;  and  eonmianded  the  troops  in  Ae  attack  of 
Morhax,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  For  this  service  he  wiaa 
knighted  on  the  spot  by  the  earl.  In  16X9,  he  was  sent  ambafr* 
ndor  to  France,  and^  in  16S0,  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  king*0 
divorce.  He  was  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Henry 
yni.9  and  to  Edwara  VL,  in  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  he 
marched  with  the  protector  against  the  Scots ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Musselburgh,  was  made  bannaret.  In  1548,  he  was 
appointed  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  where  he  married  the 
countess  of  Onnond.  He  died  soon  after  and  was  buried  at 
Waterford.  He  wrote,  1.  Songs  and  Sonnets,  some  of  which 
were  printed  with  those  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat.  Lond.  1565.  S.  Letters  written  from  Rome  concern^ 
ing  the  king*s  divorce,  MS.  8.  Various  letters  of  state.  4.  A 
dispraise  of  the  life  of  a  courtier,  &c.  Lond.  1548,8vo.  from  the 
French  of  Alaygri,  who  translated  it  from  the  Castilian  language, 
in  which  it  was  originally  written  by  Guevara. 

RICHARD  PACE,  an  eminent  statesman  and  ecclesiastic^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  born  at  or  near  Win- 
chester, about  1482.  He  studied  some  time  at  Queen's  colleger- 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  in  the  service  of  doctor 
Christopher  Bambridge.  On  the  death  of  Bambridge,  in  1514^ 
Pace  returned  to  England.  Henrv  VIII.  sent  for  him  to  his 
court,  and  employed  him  in  affairs  of  great  political  importance^ 
In  1515,  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
in  order  to  engage  him  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  in  Italy.  Maximilian  imdertook  the  expedition^  but  was 
unsuccessful,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the 
French  king,  Francis  I. 

Pace  now  took  orders  and  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's,- 
London,  and  also  of  Exeter.  He  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  the 
Popedom  for  Wolsey,  and  was  next  ambassador  at  Venice. 
Here  he  felt  all  the  weight  of  Wolsey's  jealousy ;  no  directions 
were  sent  him  for  his  guidance,  and  no  remittances  made, 
and  in  consequence  his  spirits  were  so  affected,  that  he  be- 
came insane.  As  soon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  this.  Pace 
was  ordered  home ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  king's  physicians  he 
was  restored  to  the  use  of  his  senses.  Henry  wished  to  pre- 
serve him  from  the  persecutions  of  Wolsey;  but  the  cardinal 
was  so  powerful  at  tms  time,  that  he  procured  Pace's  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower ;  where  he  was  in  captivity  for  two  years, 
at  which  period  he  was  liberated  by  the  command  of  the  king. 
Pace,  thus  degraded,  and  depressed  in  body  and  mind,  resigni^ 
his  deaneries  some  time  before  his  death,  and  expired  at  Btep- 
ney,  in  15SS,  aged  50.    He  was  a  man  universally  beloved,  wd 
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eiijoyed  tlie  fiienddiiD  of  Pok,  Sir  Thittnas  M^re^  Etammm, 
&G.    He  was  the  autiior  of  several  works. 

NICHOLAS  VAUX,  knrd  of  Harrowden,  NorOiaioptoii. 
shirey  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  near  New* 
ark,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1487,  and  was  knighted.  He  con- 
tinued a  fiiTourite  at  the  court  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  attended 
his  master  in  his  interview  with  Francis  I.,  and  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  baron.  He  wrote  poems  called  *'  The  Paradise  of 
Dainty  Devices,'*  and  died  at  Northamptonshire  in  15SS. 

THOMAS  HOWARD,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  duke  of  Norfolk, 
an  eminent  commander  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  was  bom 
about  1473.  He  was  brought  up  to  arms  by  Us  valiant  fadier, 
the  earl  of  Surrey ;  and  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  decorated  by  the  knighthood  of  the  garter.  He  assisted 
his  brother  Sir  Edward,  in  his  attack  against  Sir  Andrew  Bar^ 
ton,  a  Scotch  pirate,  who  in  1511,  spread  terror  on  die  £n^ 
glish  coast.  He  next  embarked  for  Guienne  with  the  marquis 
of  Dorset,  and  ably  contributed  to  the  conquest  of  Navarre  br 
the  arms  of  Ferdinand.  Raised  to  the  honour  of  high  admiral, 
he  displayed  his  valour  in  the  field,  and  ensured  the  defeat  of 
the  Scotch  at  Flodden-field,  where  James  IV.  was  slain.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Ireland  as  viceroy,  and  after  two  years  he 
returned  to  lead  a  fleet  against  the  French.  These  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  king,  who  created  him  earl  of  Surrey^ 
and  restored  his  father  to  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  but  hia 
popularity  was  transitory.  The  great  reputation,  property, 
and  influence  of  the  duke  of  NorfoUc,  began  to  excite  the  jea* 
lousy  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  sensible  of  his  own  approaching 
end,  and  probably  feared  the  authority  of  so  potent  a  family, 
during  a  minority  of  the  crown.  As  past  services  stood  for 
nothing  in  the  mind  of  this  unfeeling  tyrant,  he  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  duke  and  his  eldest  son,  the  gallant  earl  of  Surrey, 
to  his  suspicions.  Nothing  could  be  more  frivolous  than  the 
accusations  brought  against  them.  They  had  quartered  the 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  upon  their  scutcheon,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  before  them,  without  ever  being  questioned 
for  it.  The  .duke  who  had  the  misfortune  of  living  on  bad 
terms  with  his  wife,  and  who  was  also  betrayed  by  his  mistress, 
had  used  some  expressions  in  private  conversation  concerning 
the  king's  bad  state  of  health ;  and  the  probable  disorders  in 
the  kingdom  in  case  of  his  death.  On  such  slight  grounds, 
they  were  both  arrested,  December  1546,  and  confined  in  the 
Tower.  The  earl  was  attiunted  and  executed.  The  duke, 
notwithstanding  his  submissive  behaviour  and  pathetic  remon* 
strances,  was  attainted  in  the  house  of  lords,  without  trial  or 
evidence,  and  tiie  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  through  both  the 
houses.    The  king^  though  expiring,  seemed  to  have  nothing 
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80  much  at  teart  as  that  the  duke  should  not  escape  Um,  and 
ordered  hun  to  be  executed  on  January  29,  1547,  but  dyvag 
hunself  the  night  before,  the  order  was  suspended.  He  was, 
however,  excepted  by  the  regency  of  Edward  VI.  from  the 

Seneral  pardon  issued  at  his  accession,  and  was  kept  in  prison 
uring  the  whole  of  that  reign.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  queen 
Mary,  on  her  accession,  in  1553,  was  the  liberation  of  the  duke 
of  llorfolk,  and  other  state  prisoners  of  that  party.  He  was 
restored  to  his  title  and  possessions  without  any  pardon,  his 
attainder  being  regarded  as  null  and  invaUd.  He  was  imme- 
diately admitted  to  confidence,  and  sat  as  high  steward  at  the 
trial  of  the  duke  of  Northiunberland.  Upon  the  rebellion  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  1554,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  raised  a  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  marched  against  him.  After  that  insur- 
rection was  suppressed,  he  retired  to  his  seat  in  Norfolk,  where 
he  died  in  August,  1554,  having  passed  his  eightieth  year. 

EDWARD  HOWARD,  a  brave  EngKsh  admiral,  younger 
brother  to  Thomas  Howard.  The  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him,  about  14d4,  for  his  services,  and  he  was  af- 
terwards placed  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
French  snips  which  infested  the  English  coast.  He  de- 
feated the  enemy's  fleet  off  Brest,  but  the  following  year  1514, 
he  was  killed  in  boarding  Pregant,  the  French  admiral's  ship. 

THOMAS  PARR,  or  OLD  PARR,  a  remarkable  En- 
glishman, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  ten  kings  and  queens.  He 
was  bom  in  1483,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Farr,  a  nusbandman 
of  Winnington,  in  the  parish  of  Alderbury,  Salop.  Following 
die  profession  of  his  father,  he  laboured  hard,  and  lived  on 
coarse  fiire.  Being  taken  up  to  London  b^  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, the  journey  proved  fatal  to  him.  Owmg  to  the  alteration 
in  his  diet,  to  the  change  of  the  air,  and  his  general  mode  of 
life,  he  lived  but  a  very  short  time ;  though  one  Robert  Samber 
says,  in  his  work,  entitled  '*  Long  Livers,"  that  Parr  lived  sixteen 
years'  after  his  presentation  to  Charles  II.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  After  his  death  his  body  was  opened; 
and  an  account  was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract.  "  He  had  a  lar^e  heart,  not 
fonffous,  but  sticking  to  his  ribs,  and  distended  with  blood ;  a 
livimiess  in  his  fiice,  as  he  had  a  diflSculty  in  breathing  a  littie 
before  his  death,  and  a  long  lasting  warmth  in  his  arm-pits  and 
breast  after  it ;  which  sign,  together  with  others,  were  so  evi- 
dent in  his  body,  as  they  used  to  be  in  those  that  die  with  suf* 
focation.  His  heart  was  large,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat;  the  blood 
in  the  heart  blackish  and  diluted;  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum 
not  more  long  than  in  others,  but  flexile  and  soft.  His  viscera 
were  sound  and  strong,  especially  the  stomach ;  and  he  used  to 
eat  often  by  night  and  day,  though  contented  with  old  cheese. 
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toSSk,  coarse  bread,  fltnidl  beer  and  whet;  and  whteb  b  more 

Smarkable,  that  he  eat  at  midnight  a  little  before  he  died. 
18  kidneys  were  covered  with  fat,  and  pretty  sound ;  only  on 
the  interior  surface  were  found  some  aqueous  or  serous  absces- 
sesy  whereof  one  was  near  the  bigness  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  a 
yellowish  matter  in  it,  haying  made  a  roundish  cavity,  impres« 
sed  on  the  kidney;  whence  some  thought  it  came  that,  a  little 
before  his  death,  a  suppression  of  urine  had  befallen  him ; 
though  others  were  of  opinion,  that  his  urine  was  suppressed 
upon  the  regurgitation  of  all  the  serosity  into  his  lungs.  Not 
the  least  iappearance  was  there  of  any  stony  matter,  either  in 
the  kidneys  or  bladder.  His  bowels  were  also  sound,  a  little 
whitish  without  His  spleen  very  Etde,  hardly  equaUingthe 
bigness  of  one  kidney.  In  short,  aD  his  inward  parts  appeared 
so  nealthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed  his  diet  and  air,  he  might 
perhaps,  nave  lived  a  good  while  longer.  The  cause  of  his  'death 
was  imputed  chiefly  to  the  change  of  food  and  air;  forasmuch 
as  coming  out  of  a  clear,  thin,  and  free  air,  he  came  into  the 
thick  air  of  London;  and,  afier  a  constant  plain  and  homely 
eountry  diet,  he  was  taken  into  a  splendid  fiunily,  where  he  was 
fed  high,  and  drank  plentiftdly  of  the  best  wmes,  whereupon 
the  natural  functions  of  the  parts  of  his  body  were  overchaiged^ 
his  lungs  obstructed,  and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite 
disordered;  upon  which  there  cotdd  not  but  ensue  a  dissolution* 
His  bridn  was  sound,  entire,  and  firm ;  and  though  he  had  not 
the  use  of  hb  eyes,  nor  much  of  his  memory,  several  years  be- 
fore he  died,  yet  he  had  his  hearing  and  apprehension  very  well ; 
and  was  able,  even  to  the  130th  year  of  his  au^e,  to  do  any  hus* 
bandman's  work,  even  thrashing  of  corn.*'  Tne  following  sum- 
mary of  his  life,  is  from  Oldyss'  MS.  notes  on  Fuller's  Wor- 
thies. **  Old  Parr  was  bom  1483;  lived  at  home  until  1500,  set. 
17,  when  he  went  out  to  service.  1518,  set.  35  returned  home 
from  his  master.  15^,  tet.  39,  spent  four  years  on  the  remain- 
der of  his  father's  lease.  1543,  set.  60,  ended  the  first  lease 
he  renewed  of  Mr.  Porter.  1563,  set.  80,  married- Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Taylor,  a  maiden ;  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  who  both  died  very  younj?.  1564,  set.  81,  ended  the 
second  lease  which  he  renewed  of  Mr.  John  JPorter.  1585,  s&t. 
102,  elided  the  third  lease  which  he  had  renewed  of  Mr.  Hush 
Porter.  1588,  set.  105,  did  penanee  in  Alderbury  church  tar 
having  commerce  with  Katharine  Milby,  by  which  she  became 
pregnant.  1585,  set.  112,  he  buried  his  wife  Jane,  after  they 
bad  lived  Se  years  together.  1605,  set.  ISS,  having  lived  10 
yearsi  a  widower,  he  married  Jane,  widow  of  Anthony  Adda^ 
daughter  of  John  Loyd  of  Gilsells,  in  Montgomeryshire,  who 
survived  hhn.  He  died  in  1635,  set.  152  and  9  months,  after 
iberf  had  lived  together  80  years,  and  after  50  years*  possession 
of  his  last  lease." 
VOL.  IV,  N 
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SIR  THOMAS  AUDLEY,  dmcmd^A  of  wanciait  fiii«i^ 
in  V^w^f  W9B  boro  in  1488 ;  and,  haTiDg  the  advaatece  of  aa 
^m9ea^aty  edueatioB,  waa  taken  notice  of  bjr  Henry  Vlll«ji  and 
appointed  speaker  of  the  Houaeof  CkmiBionsin  1589.  HaTuig 
pleaaed  the  kmg  in  tibia  atatioi^  he  promoted  him  fiuiher  next 
yeaiT}  and  in  1532,  appointed  him  lord  keeper  of  the  Great 
Sealj  on  the  resignation  of  the  famous  Sir  Thomaa  More*  In 
1533|  he  made  him  Lord  Chaoeellor,  with  suitable  emoluments^ 
But  in  1535,  Andley  did  an  act,  for  vhich  no  royal  honours  ov 
emoluments  could  compensate  i  for  he  sat  in  judgment,  and 
ptfonpunced  sentence  of  death  upon  Sir  Thomas  More^  aa 
gnilly  of  high  treason,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  kfaigHi 
supremacy  in  the  church!  Upon  receiTing  sentence,  Sk 
Thomas  More  said  '^  he  had  studied  the  subject  for  seven  years, 
but  could  find  no  authority  for  a  Liyman  beh^  head  of  the 
ehurch,"  to  which  Audley  gave  this  decisiTe  answer,  ^  Sir,  wiU 
YOU  be  ieck<med  wiseiv  or  of  a  better  conscience  dian  aU  the 
bithoMi  the  nobility,  wad  the  whole  kingdom  t*'  For  these  and 
die  liLe  services,  however,  Henry  created  Audley  a  baron  and 
m  fcnkht  of  the  garter  hi  1538.  H^  died  on  the  lOA  day  oC 
April>  1544*.  He  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Cney,  marquis  of  Dorset,  by  whom  he  had  two  danghtenit  MaJi* 
Met  ttfid  Maiy  3  Mary  diea  unma9ried«  and  Margaret  beeami 
Eis  sole  heir.  She  married  first,  lord  Henry  Dudley,  a  younger 
son  iriT  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  being  uain  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Quintin's,  in  Picardy,  in  1557,  she  married  a  second 
time^  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk^  to  whom  she  was  i^ko  a  second 
wife,  and  had  by  him  a  son,  Thoauui,  who  by  act  of  Parliament^ 
in  the  S7th  of  Efizabeth,  was  restored  in  blood ;  and  in  tho 
89th  of  the  same  reign,  summoned  to  parliament  by  his  grand* 
jkther^s  tide,  as  baron  of  Walden. 

JOHN  WINSCHOMB,  a  &mou8  English  clothier,  thf 
most  eminent  in  England  under  Henry  VIII.  He  had  100 
looms  constantly  empiOTed  1  and  let  out  a  troop  of  his  men  tq 
the  battle  of  Flodden-fleld. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MOLYNEUX,  fiourished  in  the  reignof 
Henry  VIII.,  and  distin^niiished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the 
battle  of  flpdden-field.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  idleness ;  be 
would  have  every  body  about  him  employed ;  sayii^  **  he  had 
rather  they  should  be  busy»  thouch  doing  nothing  to  the  pur« 
pose,  at  the  charge  of  his  purse,  tnan  thiU  they  should  be  idfe« 
doing  nothing  at  all,  at  the  charge  of  their  own  precious  time»** 
When  he  was  dymg,  he  gave  this  advice  to  his  son ;  ^*  let  thii 
underwood  grow,  me  tenants  are  the  support  of  a  fionity,  and 
tiie  commonalty  are  the  strength  of  a  kingdcHn.  Improve  thii) 
fiurly ,  but  force  not  violently,  either  your  bounds  or  rents  above 
your  forefathers."  What  di£ferent  advice  would  a  modern 
father  give  in  thu  age,  and  in  similar  circumstances. 
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WII44AM  LOADPAOfiT,  was  (be  son  of « lergeutHil. 
vm^  l>ut  being  noticed  bv  Henry  YUL,  was  made  sncees* 
sively  plerk  of  l£e  signet,  of  the  council,  aiiui  afterwards  of  tlie 
pri¥y  ^eal.  He  afterwards  went  on  an  embassy  to  France,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  made  secretary  of  state*  He  was  ambas-i 
sador  to  Cbarles  V.  in  the  next  reign,  but  his  intimacy  witii 
Somerset  proved  injurious  to  his  interests,  and  he  shiured  his 
diMtrace,  and  was  fined  6000/*    He  died  in  1564. 

£]) WAKD  FOX,  an  enunent  statesman  and  eodesiasdc  in 
the  service  of  Henry  YIIL,  was  a  native  of  Dursley,  in  Olou- 
oestershire*  He  was  educated  lirst  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  provost  in 
)528,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  Ms  death.  Cai^inal 
Wolsey  observing  his  political  talents,  took  him  into  his  service. 
In  1538,  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  along  with  Gardiner, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Clement  VII.  to  Henry's  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  neffoeiations  at  the  courts  of 
France  snd  Germany ;  during  which,  as  he  was  one  day  dis« 
coursing  upcNi  terms  cf  peace»  he  said,  ^*  honourable  ones  hist 
long^  Imt  the  dishwourable  no  longer  than  till  kings  have 
power  to  break  them ;  the  surest  way,  therefore,  to  peace,  is  a 
oonstant  preparedness  for  war."  Two  things,  he  would  say, 
must  support  a  government,  "  gold  and  iron,  c^old  to  rewa^ 
its  friends ;  and  iron  to  keep  uimer  its  enemies.  In  16S5,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  He  was  a  secret 
supporter  of  the  Reformation.  He  died  at  London,  Mav  S, 
1538.  He  was  eminently  learned,  and  Lloyd  represents  him 
as  a  fine  [Hreacher,  but  adds,  that  *'  his  incunation  to  politics 
broke  through  all  the  ignoble  restraints  of  pedantiqne  studies, 
to  an  eminency,  more  by  observation  and  travel,  than  by  read- 
ing and  study,  that  made  him  the  wonder  of  the  university,  and 
the  darling  <m  the  court."  **  When  he  was  called,"  says  he, 
'^  tp  the  pulpit  or  chair,  he  came  off  not  ill,  so  prudential  were 
bis  parts  in  divinity ;  when  advanced  to  any  office  of  trust  in  the 
university,  he  came  off  very  well,  so  incomparable  were  his  parts 
fi>r  ^vernment."  He  was  the  author  of  ''  De  v^a  differentia 
R%p«e  Potestatis  et  Ecclesiastic8B»"  &c. 

Sm  RICHARD  MORYSIN,  or  MORISON,  a  statesman 
tlighly  celebrated  for  ^reat  learning,  prudence,  and  integrity, 
aom  of  Thomas  Morysin,  of  Hertfordshire,  by  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Merrey  of  Hatfield,  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Ston,  and  in  the  universi^  of  Cambridge;  and  became  a  profi- 
cient in  the  common  and  civil  law.  According,  however,  to 
Wood  and  others,  he  had,  previously  to  this,  travelled  to  Italy, 
with  an  intention  to  improve  his  knowledge  for  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.    Padua,  in  particxilar,  was  one  of  the  places 
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he  yimted,  and  he  remained  there  tOl  1587 ;  and  booh  after  his 
return,  was  made  prebendary  of  Yatminster  secunda,  in  the 
church  of  Salisbury,  which  dignity  he  kept  until  1539.  Henry 
VIU.  sent  him  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V«,  and 
Bdward  YI.  found  it  his  interest  to  continue  him  in  that  court. 
From  Edward  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was 
employed  in  building  a  superb  mansion  at  Cashobery,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, a  manor  which  nad  been  granted  to  him  by  Henry 
VIII.,  when  queen  Mary*s  violent  measures  against  the  Protes- 
tants compelled  him  to  quit  England ;  and  after  residing  a  short 
time  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Strasburg,  and  died  there,  March 
17,  1556.  He  married  Bridget,  daughter  of  John  Lord  Hus- 
sey,  and  left  a  son  and  three  daughters.  He  wrote  a  defence  of 
Henry  YIIL,  against  Cochla^us;  and  some  tracts  in  English, 
exhorting  his  countrymen  to  loyalty. 

NICHOLAS  WOTTON,  a  British  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Kent,  about  1497.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred 
upon  him  at  Oxford ;  after  which,  he  was  appointed  commis- 
sary of  the  faculties  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  In  1541,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  York ;  but  he  reftised  a  bishopric.  During  the  closing  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  he  was  emjdoyed  on  different  em* 
bassies ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Edward,  he  was  made  secret 
tary  of  state.  In  1551,  he  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany ;  after  which,  ne  became  resident  at  the 
court  of  France.  He  died  at  London,  in  1566,  and  was  buried 
at  Canterbury.  He  had  a  share  in  the  compilation  of  the  book 
entitled,  **  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man." 

LORD  MORELY,  an  ingenious  nobleman,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parker,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  was  one  of  the 
favourites  of  Henry  YIIL,  who  raised  him  to  the  peerage.  He 
secured  the  favour  of  that  monarch  bv  concurring  in  his  divorce 
from  Catharine,  and  his  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn.  He  died 
in  1547.     Lord  Morely  was  author  of  several  Latin  poems. 

WILLIAM  FITZWILLIAM,  an  eminent  naval  com- 
mander,  and  earl  of  Southampton,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fitzwilliam  of  Aldwark,  in  Yorkshire.  In  151S,  he  sailed  in 
the  fleet  against  France,  and  was  wounded  in  an  engagement 
off  Brest.  Shortlv  afterwards,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Toumay^ 
where  he  behaved  with  so  much  bravery,  that  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  15S0,  he  was  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  next  year  obtained  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Na- 
vesby,  at  which  time  he  was  ambassador  in  France.  Circum- 
stances caused  him  to  be  recalled ;  and  on  a  rupture  between 
the  two  countries,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
fleet,  with  which  he  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Morkuit.  In  1528, 
he  was  sent  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  in  15S9,  he  was 
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one  of  Ifaose  who  subscribed  articles  of  imfeachmeiit  acninsi 
Wolsey.  He  attended  Henry  VIII.  in  hk  interview  witti  the 
king  of  France  at  Boulogne ;  and  in  1537,(was  constituted  earl 
of  Southampton,  and  loid  privy  seal.  In  1542,  he  was  sent  to 
Scotland,  but  died  on  the  passage,  at  Newcastle,  the  same  year. 
He  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  in  honour  of  his  memory,  his 
standard  was  borne  in  the  vanguard  in  all  that  expedition. 

THOMAS  CROMWELL,  earl  of  Essex,  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith  at  Putney,  and  bom  in  14d8.  Without  a  Uberal 
education,  but  endowed  with  a  strong  natural  genius,  he  con- 
sidered travelling  as  the  proper  means  of  improving  his  under- 
standing ;  and  to  this  early  token  of  his  sound  judgment,  he 
stood  indebted  for  the  high  rank  and  distinguished  honours  he 
afterwards  ^oyed.  He  became  by  deffrees  the  confidential 
favourite  and  prime  minister  of  Henry  VlII. ;  and  from  the 
moment  he  acquired  any  authority  in  the  cabinet,  he  employed 
it  in  promoting  the  Reformation,  to  his  zeal  for  wbich  he  became 
a  victim ;  for,  the  more  firmly  to  secure  the  Protestant  cause, 
he  contrived  to  marry  the  king  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  friends 
were  all  Lutherans.  Unfortunately,  Henry  took  a  disgust  to 
this  lady,  which  brought  on  Cromwell's  ruin ;  the  king,  with  his 
usual  cruelty  and  caprice,  taking  this  opportunity  to  sacrifice 
this  minister  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  party,  to  whom  he  seemed 
desirous  of  reconciling  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  Catharine 
Howard  in  view.  Cromwell  was  a  great  politician,  and  a  good 
man ;  but,  like  most  statesmen,  was  guilty  of  great  errors.  In 
his  sseal  for  the  new  reUgion,  he  had  introduced  the  unjustifi- 
able mode  of  attainder  in  cases  of  treason  and  heresy ;  and  his 
enemies,  who  were  numerous,  consisting  of  two  classes,  the  an- 
cient nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  enraged  to  see  the  highest 
honours  bestowed  on  a  man.  of  his  mean  extraction ;  and  the 
Roman  CathoUcs,  who  detested  him,  having  preferred  many 
complaints  against  him,  availed  themselves  of  his  own  law.  In 
June  1640,  Cromwell  was  arrested  at  the  council  table  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  The  articles  against  him,  combined  the  accusation 
of  treason  and  heresy ;  but  the  instances  alleged  of  the  first 
were  either  futile,  or  utterly  improbable,  A  bill  of  attainder, 
was,  however,  passed  upon  them ;  and  the  example  he  himself 
had  given  of  condemnation  without  hearing,  was  practised 
against  him.  During  his  confinement,  he  wrote  a  very  humble 
letter  to  the  king,  to  dear  himself  of  any  treasonable  intention; 
it  concludes,  *^  written  with  the  quaking  hand,  and  most  sor- 
rowfid  hear^  of  yoiir  most  sorrowfiil  subject."  The  king  had 
it  thrice  read  to  him,  but  without  changing  his  purpose.  Of  all 
Cromwell's  former  firiends.  Archbishop  Cranmer  alone  ventured 
to  intercede  for  this  fallen  favourite.  He  wrote  an  urgent  letter 
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to  the  king,  attesthig  frotti  hit  own  knowledge,  the  loyal  attAch- 
ment  of  the  prisoner,  who,  he  beliered,  "  loved  hts  majesty  no 
less  than  God  ;**  a  singula^  praise  from  a  prelate,  but  all  dignity 
of  sentiment  was  then  lost  in  servile  and  grovelling  loyalty.  He 
was  convicted  of  treason  and  heresy,  unheard ;  and  beheaded, 
July  S8,  1540.  He  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the  suppression 
of  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  and  the  destruction  or  images 
and  relics ;  to  him  also  we  are  mdebted  for  the  institution  of 
parish  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials. 

NICHOLAS  CAREW,  son  of  Sfr  Richard  Carew,  and 
Magdalen,  daughter  of  Shr  Robert  Oxenbridge.  He  was  a 
fiivourite  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  made  one  of  the  gentle^ 
men  of  the  privy  chamber.  He  was  employed  on  some  pubfic 
business  in  France,  and  wheh  he  returned  to  England,  ne  iso 
disgusted  the  king  by  his  French  mamlelrs,  that  he  removed 
him  from  his  person,  and  sentenced  him  to  an  honourable 
banishment,  appointing  him  governor  of  Ruysbank,  in  Picardy. 
He  was,  however,  soon  recalled,  and  again  employed  by  the 
king,  and  for  several  years  was  his  constant  companion.  Henry 
appointed  him  master  of  the  horse,  an  office  of  great  honour^ 
being  reckoned  the  thud  in  rank  about  the  kmg  s  household ; 
and  afterwards  created  him  knight  of  the  garter.  His  good 
fortune  was  of  short  continuance ;  fer  in  15S§,  he  eng^ed  in  a 
conspiracy  to  set  Cardinal  Pde  upon  the  throne.  Tne  con* 
spiracy  was  detected,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill,  March  3,  15S9,  when  he  made,  says  Holinshed, 
^*  a  godly  confession,  both  of  his  fault  and  supentitious  iidtli.^' 
He  was  a  Papist. 

GERALD  FITZGERALD,  the  eighth  earl  of  Kildare, 
was  one  of  die  most  successfiil  warriors  of  his  time.  He  was 
constituted,  the  year  he  succeeded  his  father,  lord-deputy  to 
Richard  duke  of  York ;  as  he  was  again  on  the  ISA  of  August 
1450,  for  four  years,  from  Ae  6th  of  May  following,  by  the 
duke*s  warrant,  under  the  king's  privy-seal ;  and  king  Edwaid 
rV.  dying  in  1483,  he  was  continued  by  Richard  HI.,  lord^de** 
puty  to  ms  son  Edward ;  and  the  year  afterwards,  to  JFolm^ 
earl  of  Lincobi.  Kmg  Heinry  VII.,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  in  1485,  continued  him  lord-deputy  to  Jasper,  duke  of 
Bedford  ;  but  the  next  year  he  nearly  forfeited  the  ktng^  fe- 
vour,  by  abettinff  the  designs  of  the  famous  impostor  Lambert 
Simnel.  But  Sunnel  being  defeated  at  die  decisive  battle  of 
Stoke,  6th  of  June,  1^7,  and  Sh*  Richard  Ed^combe  being 
Bent  over  the  year  after,  to  take  new  oaths  of  fideBty  and  alle^ 
giance  from  the  nobility  and  principal  men  of  the  kingdom,  the 
earl,  on  the  Slst  of  July,  made  his  solemn  oath  of  allegiance; 
and  Sir  Richard  put  a  collar  of  the  long's  livery  about  his  neck, 
to  signSy  his  mfQesty*s  entire  reconcSiation ;  and  on  tbe  90(9l, 
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in  St  Hbiry*8  dhtorch,  at  St.  l^ame's  «ate^  DuMin,  deUvein^  iiii 
oertiScate  on  oath,  under  the  seal  ofhis  anas,  ae  the  obligatioA 
of  his  future  alleflriance  and  fidthful  senrice^  Sir  Richard  deli- 
tered  to  hnn  the  long's  pardon  under  the  great-seal.  He  was 
continued  in  the  govemment,  and  in  1489^  invaded  Macgeog-» 
heffan*s  country ;  took  and  destroyed  the  castle  of  Meragh^ 
and  wasted  the  territory  of  Mary-Cashel.  In  1401,  he  was  6u»> 
t)ected  by  the  long,  of  abetting  fresh  conspiracies ;  but  ht 
8peed%  conthiced  him  of  the  feBacy  of  his  suspicions.  His 
lordship  baring  also,  about  1404,  been  at  variance  with  Hun* 
fcet  of  Kathmore,  did  at  length  kiU  him,  with  most  of  his  fi4>- 
lowers,  nearlSrim;  uid  afterwards  fbrdng  the  bishop  of  Meatk 
from  a  church  wherein  he  had  taken  sanctuary,  for  contumely 
and  opposing^  his  atttfiority,  he  was  sent  to  the  kkig  to  answer 
ftir  all  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  by  prosecuting  his  private 
enemies.  He  was  also  accused  of  burning  the  churdi  of  Cadtdi^ 
whidi  be  readily  confessed,  and  swore,  "  That  he  never  woiiM 
have  done  it^  but  he  thongfat  ^e  archbishop  was  in  it**  Tld* 
higenuouB  confesdon  of  the  most  aggravating  drcuntetonce,  cOn» 
Irinced  the  king,  diat  a  person  of  such  natural  innate  plainness 
and  aiflBplicity,  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  Intrigues  imputed  M 
bim;  so  that  when  the  bishop  of  Meaih,  his  most  inveterate 
accuser,  cottchided  his  last  article  with  this  sharp  expression  i 
^  You  see  what  a  man  he  is,  all  Irdand  cannot  rale  yonder 
gentteman,"  the  king  repKed,  ''  If  it  be  so,  fiien  he  is  meet 
to  rule  all  Ireland,  seeing  aU  Ireland  cannot  rule  him,"  and 
accordingly,  made  hiqi  lora  lieutenant  by  patent,  dated  die  6th 
of  August,  1406;  restored  him  to  his  honour  and  estate,  and 
dismissed  him  with  rich  presents. 

He  returned  to  Ireland  die  same  mondi,  and  shortly  after 
inarehed  towards  Hiomood  against  (yBrien,  took  the  casde 
of  Velybadt,  rased  the  castle  of  BaBynitie,  and  odier  gatti- 
aoned  phuses;  and  tn  1407,  powerfuBy  opposing  Ae  impostor 
Pbrkm  Warbe<&,  defeated  ^s  designs  in  IrelanA*  In  1408^ 
he  Invaded  Ulster,  took  the  castles  of  EhingamMMi  and  Omagh; 
fiiroed  O^Neie  to  give  hostages^  and  marcmng  to  Cork,  fiMti, 
a  ganris<m  tibere,  l^  reason  <x  that  d^s  defection  in  espousing 
the  eause  of  Warbedc,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants,  witti  those 
cS  Kjnsale,  to  swear  all^ianoe,  and  ratify  it  by  indentvM  and 
hostages.  In  March  fowwkig,  he  reduced  the  castles  of  Atb^ 
league,  Rosconmion,  TuMce,  and  Casdereagh ;  also>  in  1500, 
tiiat  of  Kinard.  in  IHster  t  and  in  160S,  destroyed  the  casde  i^ 
Belfcst,  and  pkced  a  garrison  in  Carrickfemis. 

On  the  19di  of  Aurast,  1604',  he  fought  ttie  fianoos  batde  of 
Knocktoe,  Sefe  miles  from  Galway,  and  acqinred  an  entire  vic« 
fMy  over  the  chiefs  of  Connaught,  destroyinff  O'Garrofl's  coun- 
tiy  on  his  return;  and  in  Septemberisent  l^ter  Fitzsimmons» 
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9nliAibM  <rfDttbfin,  to  give  the  kiog  an  account  of  tbese  and 
other  public  affaira^  who  zewarded  his  aenrices^  by  creating  him 
a  ktiignt  of  the  garter. 

King  Henry  VIL^  dying,  22nd  Anril,  1509,  his  lordship  waa 
ooi^ued  chief  governor  by  Henry  YlILy  and  that  year  inrad-^ 
ing  Ulster,  he  recovered  the  castles  of  Dungannon  and  Omah* 
In  1510^  he  was  i4H>ointed  lord-deputy ;  and  marching  with  a 
powerftd  army  into  Munster,  took  divers  castles ;  and  among  the 
I6st  that  of  Bel&sty  which  be  demolishedy  and  wasted  the  coun- 
try; (bat  year  he  built  St.  Mary*s  chapel,  in  the  dioir  of 
Christ's  churchi  Dublin,  where  on  the  16th  of  October,  1513,  he 
Was  honourably  interred  near  the  altar,  his  death  occurring. pi| 
the  3rd  of  September,  at  Kildare,  by  a  shot  he  hadrepo^ise^ 
aome  short  time  before  from  the  Ormons  of  Leix. 

^'  This  ffreat  man,"  we  are  told,  '^  was  liberal,  stout,  piou^, 
and  mcrdnil;  and  kept  the  kingdom  in  a  better  condition  llian 
waa  generally  done  before  his  time ;  being  so  famous  for  his 
nCkany  successful  victories,  that  he  awed  the  rebels  by  his  repu-* 
tation  alone,  and  secured  the  pale  by  erecting  th^  castles  of 
Bathville,  linearrig,  Castledermot,  Amy,  and  others^  upon  th^ 
borders,  dispersing  colonies  in  proper  places ;  rebuilding  ruin* 
ed  towns,  and  destroying  the  Irish  tortii^cations ;  ana  was 
frequently  entrusted  with  the  chief  government  of  the  kiugdon^ 
being  a  man  of  so  great  interest  and  courage,  that  his  very  .i^uue 
was  more  terrible  to  his  eneinies  than  an  army*'* 


SCOTLAND. 

•  JAMES  II«,  king  of  Scotland,  was  not  seven  years  old  at  the 
murder  of  his  father  James  I,,  in  1437.  The  custody  of  his 
person,  and  administratioii  of  civil  govenimeni^  was  committed 
to  Sir  Alexander  Livingston,  and  Crichtom  the  chancellory 
vihile  the  poteot  Archibald,,  earl  of  Douglas,  and  duke  of 
.Touraine^  was  deckured  lieutemmt-generaf  of  the  kinffdjomi 
Discord  soon  arose  between  I^ivingston  and  Cricbtpni  rwho  al* 
lemately  gained  possessicm  of  the  person  of  the  young  kmgi 
and  in  l^e  mean  time,  the  nation  fell  into  the  disorders  conse« 

!uent  upon  a  weak  and  divided  government* .  William,  earl  of 
>ouglas^  who  succeeded  his  father  Archibald,  by  his  pride  and 
violence,  augmented  the  public  confusion,  and  set  all  civil  au* 
thority  at  defiance.  Mutual  interest  {Nrodndng  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  regents,  they  determined  to  destroy  this  too 
powerful  noUe,  and  with  the  base  and  cowardly  poUcy  of  weak- 
ness, employed  treachery  for  the  purpose.  The  earl  was  invited 
to  Edinburgh,  to  come  and  take  his  seat  in  parliament.  -He 
pnaseaded  tnithci ,  accompanied  by  his  broUier  and  chief  con? 
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fidaat;  and  aiWr  bekig  met  by  the  ehanceOor,  who  munptiioiialiy; 
eotertaiiied  theakf  diey  accepted  an  invitation  to  dipe  with  th^ 
king  at  the  castle.  There,  while  sitting  at  the  royal  tahle,  they 
were  seised  by  armed  men*  and  instanuy  led  to  execution.  Sq 
little  was  gained  by  thia  ibarbarous  deed,  that  WiDiam^  earl  p{ 
Douglas,  three  years  afterwards,  having  united  all  the  efibrta 
of  the  family  by  marriage,  became  as  formidable  as  any  of  hia 
predecessors,  «nd  even  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  young 
mpnajrdi. 

In  144d,  James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Gueldexla|id,:a  woman  of  an  elevated  character.  The  brcM^uogf 
pf  the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland,  brongbt  on  sqin^ 
iQutual  incursions,  in  one  of  which  the  earl  of  NormumbQr^4 
was  defeated  at  the  river  Sark, .  in  Annandale.  The  kiiuB(  now. 
b^an  to  view  the  great  power  of  the  Douglasses  with  jea^nay  4 
wmle  their  atrocious  violences  and  contempt  of  law  a|id  justice^ 
wcited  the  gsneral  hatred  of  the  nation.  Opportunity  waa 
taken  of  the.  earVs  absence  at  Rome,  to  enter  a  prosecuti^ 
againat  him,  and  the  contumacy  of  his  brothers  caused  fipr^e.to 
be  efnployed  to  redress  the  injuries  he  had  committed.  Upon 
his  retnm,  he  appeared  at  coiurt,  and  seemed  to  be  restored  tq 
&vour ;  but,  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  he 
had  previously  negociated  an  asylum  with  England,  and  also 
entered  into  a  bond  with  the  eark  of  Crawford  and  Ross,  and 
other  noblemen,  mutually  to  support  each  other,  against  idl  ad* 
versaries.  The  knowledge  of  these  practices,  and  a  new  act  of 
atrocity  of  which  he  was  guilty,  so  much  enraged  the  king,  that 
he  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  the  family.  The  earl  was  summon-* 
ed.t9  cQujrt,  but  refused  to  come  without  a  safe  conduct  umler 
the  gneat  seal<  As  treachery  had  been  always  employed  against 
the  family,  he  did  not  scruple  to  repeat  it,  and  they  cpmplied 
ifidi  his  condition.  He  was  ;received  by  the  king  witn  apfiai^nt 
qordialityi  in  Stirling  castle,,  and  inyited  to  ^iqpper.  A^er  thi^ 
repast,  he  took  the  earl  into  .another  diamber,  and  waf!mly  ?x,-} 
pqi^tulated  with  him  on  his  conduct,  and  concluded  with  dej 
Vjianding  him  t9  deliv^  up  .his  bond  of  >defen(;Q  with  ^e;  earh( 
of  Crawford  and  Ross.  Douglas  haughtily  re&sed,  aiul  James,^ 
in  a  rage,  4rew  a  d^^g^i  and  stabbed  bun,  and  a  knight  whci 
stood  by  finished  the  deed  by  |i  stroke  of  his  battle  axe.'  The 
rage  of  the  earl's  relations  at  this  ^vent  was  extreme,  and  might 
have  produced  fatal  consequences  to  the  king,  had  not  the  &^ 
mily  been  at  variance  widi  itself.  The  succeeding  earl,  after 
some  unsuccessful  enterprises,  made  an  accommodation  witli  the 
court,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long.  His  ill  designs  again 
became  manifest,  and  the  king  march^  an  army  into  nis  terri«* 
tones,  and  besieged  his  castle  of  Abercorn.  Douglas  assem-- 
bled  a  more  numerous  force,  consisting  of  tenants  and  depend** 
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ttitBy  bal  wlieii  they  eane  in  fcoe  of  Ae  royal  «miv,  a  promifle 
^navdon  induced  nany  of  them  to  go  over,  and  me  chief  wm 
itt  fength  almoat  entirely  deserted,  aikl  obliged  to  seek  an  eq^um 
hi  Enghnd.  He  afterwards  entered  the  horders  with  a  body 
tf  troope,  bnt  was  defeated  by  the  loyal  barons,  in  which  battle 
one  of  his  brothers  was  killed^  another  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
power  of  the  house  was  finally  brtAen.  In  1456,  the  country 
was  hrottf^ht  intodai^r  by  a  rebdiion  of  the  lord  of  the  iries,  in 
combination  with  an  mvasion  of  the  English,  but  both  enemiea 
were  at  length  repelled,  and  the  king  retaliated  by  a  destmctiye 
faroad  into  Noithumbetland.  Hie  contests  between  die  houses 
of  Yoik  and  Lancaster,  produced  renewed  and  proloiq^ed  truces 
with  Enghmd;  nor  does  it  clearly  i^ppear  upon  what  ground 
James,  in  1400,  resumed  hostilities,  by  the  nege  of  Roxburgh 
taalle.  With  a  well  appomted  army  he  proceeded  to  this  «h 
Mvprise  m  Jtdy,  and  on  August  S,  as  he  was  ohsermg  the 
effect  of  a  piece  of  artBlery,  it  burst,  and  gave  hiai  a  wound,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  spot  He  was  then  in  the  prime  t>f  life, 
die  twenty-nindi  year  of  his  age ;  and  having  surmounted  the 
Afflculties  of  his  early  years,  and  subdued  the  violence  of  his 
tamper,  was  become  cautious  and  prudent,  and  promised  a  wise 
ted  prottierous  reign.  He  is  represented  as  free  ftoin  vice, 
brave  ana  manly,  extremely  a€Sible  and  courteous,  and  well  muH 
fified  to  obtain  the  love  luid  esteem  of  his  sutgccts.  He  left 
three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

WILLIAM  MAITLAMD,  of  Thirlstane,  son  of  Ji^,  ob-- 
trined  tram  Archibald,  duke  cf  Touraine  and  earl  of  Douglas, 
a  grant  t)f  the  bmds  of  Blyth,  &c.  WiHiam,  who,  while  his  4h^ 
dier  was  tet  afive,  ftrst  had  the  tide  of  Lethington,  married 
Mardm,  daughter  of  George  Lord  Beaton,  and  was  kffled  at 
Flodden,  in  f518. 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  eishdi  earl  of  Douglas,  upon  die 
deadi  of  his  firther  succeeded  to  his  honours.  This  es^ 
Qtdike  his  predecessor,  was  haushty  and  ambitious.  A  paili»- 
amt  was  summoned  to  assemble  at  Sliriing^  and  amontf  die 
fefgmoit  was  youmr  Douglas,  whose  fospectfiil  attendanea 
aaaflfy  gafaied  fiNnn  the  young  king  diepardon  ot  diose  olRsnoea 
by  whMi  he  had  exposed  himsetf  to  die  penalty  of  hkfa  trea«> 
son.  He  soon  endeued  himself  to  him  so  mudi,  that  Living'- 
ston  and  Crichton  were  by  his  advice,  soon  dedfcared  rebeu 
against  the  king's  authority.  The  power,  die  pride,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  were  now  at  dieir  hrftfett 
height,  and  dius  all  powerful  at  home,  Douglas  became  ambi- 
dous  of  displayinff  his  grandeur  in  Fiance  and  Italy,  in  France 
he  was  honourably  entertained' 1^,  Charies  YIL,  and  at  Rome 
he  was  received  with  those  honours'which  aredueto  princes  only. 
Douglas  of  Balveny,  who  had  been  left  wi&  full  audtocity  toau- 
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perintend  the  earl's  aHain  during  his  own  absence,  io^mdendy 
thwarted  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  set  the  royal  anthoiity  at 
Aellance.  James  mustered  a  powerful  military  force,  and  toclk 
«eteral  of  the  castles  of  Doud^las.  Earl  William  leceired  tidings 
of  diese  transactions  in  Scowdid,  white  hty  with  his  companions^ 
wereatRome.  TheearihastenedtoScodandandseemedatfirst 
to  resume  his  former  ascendancy  over  James's  mmd.  He  was 
nominated  his  Heutenant  or  justiciary  for  tlie  whole  kiti^onu 
But  Dou^»  could  no  longer  repose  confidence  in  the  niottarch*is 
&vottr.  The  enmity  between  Crichton  and  Douglas  was  not 
imw  laid  aride ;  and  the  earl  resohed  to  rid  himself  for  eveir 
of  such  an  enem^.  Casting  off  aU  respect  for  the  king's  peace, 
Douglas  bad  watt  for  him  between  his  own  castle  and  die  town 
of  Edinburgh.  Criditon,  eoingwidi  a  few  attendants  to  EdiiK 
burgh,  was  suddetdy  assaiuted  by  a  troop  of  armed  men ;  but» 
laki^  courage,  they  made  so  yigorous  a  resistance,  diat  he  se- 
cured his  retreat  with  safety  and  honour  to  Criefaton  cadsde. 
Meidi^r  Douglas  nor  his  soverei^  could  longer  oondiidly  vaA 
ateadily  befieve  the  safotr  of  each  other  to  be  consistent  widi 
his  own.  MacleOan  of  Bombie,  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  whose 
|N>ssessions  ky  in  the  midst  of  DNou^las's  land  in  GraDoway,  had 
refused  to  attach  himself  to  the  can.  In  the  eyes  of  DougUni 
tills  was  an  unpardonable  oflfence.  He  besieged  him  in  his 
imstle,  took  and  destroyed  it;  carried  hfan  to  the  coni^^ttous 
castle  of  Thrieve,  and  afterwards  beheaded  him.  The  mdig- 
toadon  widi  which  James  received  the  news  of  such  acts  as 
these,  perpetrated  by  Douglas  a^inst  his  audiority,  detennined 
hikn  at  length  to  enroavour  to  nd  himself  of  the  opposition  of 
a  subject  so  powerfhl.  Earl  Douglas  was  therefore  invited  to 
attend  his  sovereign  in  parliament  at  Stirling,  whidhi  he  accord- 
ingly did.  The  Bng  endeavoured  to  exposmate  with  him  con- 
coming  his  conduct,  but  finding  r^nonstrance  in  vain^  he  drew 
ta  dagger  and  phniged  it  into  the  earl's  bosom  on  ^  19di  of 
Jtunuity,  1459. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS,  mndi  eari  of  Dougka,  and  brodiet 
01  Wittamf  eighdi  earl  of  Douglas,  succeeded  to  the  honowrs  of 
^ke  fioDnoly  upon  die  deadi  of  his  brother.  To  revenge  his 
death,  he,  wtth  all  die  members  of  the  lei^gue,  to^  to  arms; 
Iramt,  with  every  circumstance  of  oontemptuous  indq(natioi|« 
the  letter  of  safe  conduct  by  which  the  ean  had  been  enticed 
^ritfain  his  sovereign's  j^wer,  and  desolated  die  domains  of  die 
monarch.  James,  active  to  support  his  audiority,  levied  an 
army,  and  hnd  siege  to  die  castle  of  Abercom,  one  of  the  prin- 
ci|paa  and  best  fornfied  seats  belonging  to  dve  rebel  earl.  To 
raise  this  siege,  Douglas  assemblea  an  army,  consisting  of  tSL 
die  military  force  whuh  his  vassals  and  adherents  coidd  ftumish* 
The  twoanmes  were  now  encamped  within  an  inconsiderable 
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dk^nce  of  <me  another:  but»  without  eondng  to  an  engiige- 
mentf  Douglas  fled  to  Aimandale  with  his  brothers,  the  earb  of 
Ormond  and  Moray.  He  was  pursued  thither  by  a  body  of 
forces;  Moray  was  slain,  the  earl  of  Ormond  made  prisoner, 
and  the  earl  of  Douglas  himself  driven  to  provide  for  his  safe^ 
in  England.  Some  years  after,  Douglas  returning,  broughjt 
Percy,  eari  of  Northumberland,  upon  an  expedition  against  his 
counti^,  in  which  Douglas  was  taken  prisoner,  James  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  the  forfeited  and  captive  earl  of 
Douglas,  to  spend  his  latter  years  in  monkish  confinement,  in 
the^bey  of  Lindores,  where  he  died,  in  1488,  and  was  there 
buried. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS,  fourth  earl  of  Angus,  succeeded  his 
.bither  in  the  title  and  estate,  and  died  about  the  year  1452. 

GEORGE  DOUGLAS,  fifth  earl  of  Angus,  succeeded  his 
nephew  in  the  title.  He  followed  James  IL,  against  the  earl  of 
Douglas;  and  when  Crichton  was  in  disgrace,  assisted  him 
against  the  king's  authority.  He  defeated  the  earls  of  Douglas 
and  Northumberland,  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  Mers^  in  which 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  estates  forfeited.  The 
46ath  of  the  earl  of  Angus  is  supposed  to  have  happened  about 
1462. 

ROBERT  LORD  BOYD,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  of 
KUmamock,  who  was  kiUed  in  1439,  in  revenge  for  his  murder 
of  Lord  Darnley •  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  IL 
of  Scotland,  Robert  caused  him  to  be  called  to  parliament  as  a 
baron,  by  the  style  of  Lord  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock.  In  1459,  he 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for  neffociating  a  continuance 
of  the  truce  with  England.  On  the  death  of  James  IL,  in  1460, 
he  was  created  justiciary,  and  named  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
jregency,  to  manage  affairs  during  the  minority  of  James  IIL 
With  the  assistance  of  bis  younger  brother.  Sir  Alexander 
Boyd  of  Duncan,  he  found  means  to  in^ross  most  of  the  offices 
of  trust  and  profit  about  the  court ;  and  uiey  proceeded  so  &r  a; 
actuajl^.to  carry  off  tfie  king  at  a  huntpg,  ;^ppm  Linlitbgpw, 
whe^re  he  was  und^r  the  care  of  Loiid  Kennedy^  to  Edinbuf^ 
l^ere  Lord  Bqvd  procured  a  declaration  in  full  jpaxliament,  cojsf- 
stitutiog  himself  sole  regent,  with  plenitude  of  power,  till  the 
king  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and,  in  fiict,  nuiking 
.faim  dictator  of  the  kingdom.  As  an  addition  to  his  dignity,  he 
was  created  lord  hi^  chamberlain  in  1467.  He  fiirther  strength*- 
ened  his  authority,  by  effecting  a  marriage  between  the  king's 
elder  sister,  and  nis  son  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  afterwards  creat- 
ed Earl  of  Arran,  and  obtained  large  grants  of  land  from  th^ 
crown*  The  Boyds  encouraged  the  young  king  in  all  kinds  of 
licentiousness,  in  order  to  render  him  incapable  of  governing  by 
himself.  But  their  schemes  of  ambition  were  at  length  frustrat* 
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cd.  The  Eatrl  of  Atran  bebig  sent  over  to  Demaiki  on  die 
honourable  missioii  of  espousing  Che  king's  daughter  in  his 
master's  name,  opportunity  was  eiven  for  the  discontented  party 
to  ffain  access  to  the  king,  and  flD  him  with  jealousies  and  siuh 
picions  of  his  faYourites*  In  consequence,  the  king  assembled 
a  parhament  at  Edinburgh,  in  1469,  before  which  liord  Boyd, 
his  son,  and  brother,  were  summoned  to  appear,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  administration.  The  blow  could  not  be  ward- 
ed off;  but  Lord  Boyd,  for  his  security,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  armed  men.  Govemment,  however,  opporiag  a 
larger  force,  he  disbanded  them,  and  made  his  escajpe  into  £ii- 
gh^d,  where,  broken  down  with  this  reverse  of  fortune,  he 
died  at  Alnwick  castle,  in  I470«  His  brother.  Sir  Alexander, 
being  sick,  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  indicted  for  high 
treason,  found  guilty,  and  executed.  During  this  state  of  things, 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  joined  in  the  imlictment,  arrived  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth  with  the  youns  queen,  and  learning  his  dan* 
ger,  returned  in  one  of  ihe  Danish  ships  to  Denmark.  He  tra- 
velled to  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  used  every  means  to  obtain  his  pardon  and  res* 
tontion,  but  ineffectually.  His  wife  was  divorced  from  him, 
and  c<mipelled  to  marry  another;  and  in  1474,  he  closed  hie 
life  and  misfortunes  at  Antwerp.  Such  was  the  end  of  the 
flourishing  period  of  this  family,  the  history  of  which  might  afr 
ford  an  useful  lesson  to  inordinate  ambition,  were  it  capable  of 
receiving  one!  A  descendant  of  this  house,  William  Elarl  of 
KUmamock,  had  the  misfortune  of  being  beheaded  on  Tower* 
hill,  in  1746,  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  that  neriod. 

JAMES  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  to  me  throne  in 
his  eighth  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  James  II.,  in  1460. 
A  reg^icy  was  appointed,  by  which  the  custody  of  the  king's 
person  was  committed  to  his  mother,  while  the  chief  manage- 
ment  of  affairs  devolved  on  lord  Evandale,  the  chancellor^  luid 
James  Kennedy,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  early  transac* 
tions  of  the  minority  chiefly  concerned  the  part  taken  by  the 
Scottish  govemment  in  the  contention  between  Lancaster  and 
York.  They  favoured  the  former  house,  and  Henry  VI.  sur- 
rendered to  Scotland  the  important  town  and  casde  of  Berwick, 
as  the  price  of  its  friendship.  Edward  IV.  endeavoured  to 
counterbalance  this  by  an  alliance  with  John  earl  of  Ross  and 
lord  of  the  isles,  who  in  consequence  rebelled  againstthe  Soet^ 
tish  king.  A  long  truce,  concluded  after  the  complete  raiD«f 
the  Lancaster  party,  put  an  end  to  these  disorders.  The  deadi; 
in  >  1466,  ot  bishop  Kennedy,  a  wise  and  patriolac  minister,  prov-t 
ed  a  great  misfortune,  by  deliverii^  the  young  king  into'the 
power  of  flattering  and  mercenary  courtiers.  Among' theseytibe 
Minily  of  Boyd  obtained  the  siqieriority ;  and  such  wae  theit 
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ainAifi^t  tint  Aey  ibrciblj  took  poieesaioAdf  the  k&ig*8  person 
a*  Linlid^w,  and  carried  him  tp  Edinburgh.  In  a  parluunenl 
Aeve  bolmn,  the  Boydi  were  pardoned  for  this  outrage ;  and 
kvd  Boyd,  the  head  of  the  fiiinily»  was  invested  with  offices 
which  gave  him  the  whole  power  of  the  crown.  He  married 
his  eldest  son  to  the  sister  of  the  young  king,  and  accumulated 
estates  and  posts  on  all  his  kindred  and  friends.  In  1468, 
James  married  Margareti  daughter  of  Christiem  I^  king  of 
Sweden,  Denmarky  and  Norway*  For  the  marriage  portion^ 
file  Orimey  and  Shetland  bles  were  pledged,  and  they  were 
ever  after  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Jamesy  now  arrived  at  the  i^  of  maturity,  took  the  reins  of 
gevenment  into  his  own  hancG^  His  chancter,  as  it  opened^ 
dbi^yed  weakness,  indolence,  and  caprice ;  a  propensity  to  be 
ruled  by  fiivourites ;  an  attachment  to  literature,  and  more  paz^ 
tioularly  to  the  fine  arts,  and  an  inclination  to  despotism,  iMit 
aeoompanied  with  lenity.  He  was  pious,  if  minute  devotional 
maetioes  deserve  that  name ;  but  he  did  not  scruple  indulginf 
ms  avarice^  by  alienaling  eoclesiastical  benefices  to  laymen.  A 
tnaly  of  firiendship  between  Edward  IV.,  cemented  by  the 
oonlraci  of  the  infant  prince  of  Scotland,  with  a  daughter  of 
Sihvaid,  was  the  moat  important  transaction  of  some  succeed-* 
ing  yaanv  md  tiie  annual  payment  of  a  sum  bv  Edward,  as  a 
mninal  portiosi  with  his  oa^bter,  operated  like  a  sub^jr  in 
aecnrinff  the  aanty  of  the  Scottish  court.  In  1477,  the  king 
qoarrelkd  with  his  two  brothers,  the  duke  of  Albany  and  the 
earl  of  Mar.  The  &vour  which  James  showed  to  certain  per^ 
sons  of  mean  birth  and  station  who  assisted  him  in  his  study  of 
the  arts,  on  one  hand,  and  the  ambitious  and  fiiery  spirit  of  the 
bcothers,  on  the  other,  appeared  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
bveadi.  Both  were  apprehended,  and  an  accusation  was  brought 
aaainst  Mar,  of  emploving  magical  practices  agunst  die  ki^*a 
Hto.  He  was  confined  dose  prisoner,  and  shortly  after  6M. 
Albany  escaped  from  Edinburgh  castle,  and  fled  to  France. 

In  1460,  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Scotland,  but 
kwasnotuntO  the  next  year  that  it  bore  a  serious  aspect.  The 
prnKuradons  which  Edward  was  making,  excited  the  greatest 
«eal  and  unanimity  in  the  Scotch  parliament  to  resist  them,  and 
the  nation  awMred  inspired  by  the  warmest  spirit  of  loyalty* 
The  king,  on  ols  part,  m  this  season  of  danger,  made  unusnal 
aions  to  the  parliamentary  authority.  Beneath  this  ap« 
)  mutual  good-wiO,  however,  there  lurked  much  discon* 
The  lonff  banished  earl  of  Douglas  had  a  party  amoojg 
the  nobility.  Albany,  in  despair  of  a  reconciliation  with  his 
brother,  had  entered  into  a  most  dishonourable  treaty  with  Ed* 
ward,  m  which,  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  Scotland,  and 
knuidiQg  James  with  il^gitimacy,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
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«' iMUhii  tide  bjtb0dft  f)l  the  kiw 
mised  to  make  over  tohim  severalof^  border  dUtricIt  in ca«Q 
of  success.  ^  The  king  himself  continued  to  offend  his  noUn^ 
by  living  his  confidence  to  his  chief  fayoiuritof  Cochrane^  an 
architect  whom  he  had  made  earl  of  MaTj)  and  who  hehayeil 
with  the  insolence  usual  m  persons  so  elevated,  in  1483«  £d.i 
ward's  brother^  the  duke  of  Gloucesterj  accompazued  b;  Albany 
9nd  several  English  nobles^  invested  Berwick  widi  a  poweifld 
army.  James  marched  to  Lauder  toipeet  him^  attended  by  big 
minions.  The  indignant  nobles»  at  the  head  of  whom  waa 
Archibald  Douglas  earl  of  Angusj  determioed  to  rid  themsehea 
by  foroe  of  the  dbgrace  to  which  their  weak  kii^  sulHecled 
them.  They  seized  Cochrane  as  he  was  goiqg  to  coundL  vuA 
arrested,  in  the  kill's  own  tent,  five  others  of  the  royal  oompa» 
nions,  of  equally  mean  origm,  and  instantly  hanged  them  over 
the  bridge  at  Lauder.  The  astonished  kingi  with  his  nmole  the 
earl  of  Athol,  either  retired,  or  was  conducted,  to  Edinbm»ii 
castle^  and  the  armv  disbanded.  The  town  of  Berrkk  mmr 
tulated,  but  the  casUe  still  held  out;  and  nothii^  now  wpeam 
iug  to  omK>se  the  Eqglish»  they  marched  ap  fiur  as  £dintanS|* 
and  took  possession  or  it.  In  this  disastrous  state  of  aflUrsb « 
party  cxf  nobles,  who  had  assembled  a  small  amgr*  eflbeled  an 
accommodation,  on  the  condition  of  ths  sulnnisskm  of  Albrairt 
and  his  restoration  to  his  brother's  &vow.  The  kiw  was  libe^ 
rated,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  government^  and&rwick  !•* 
nudned  in  the  possession  of  the  JSnglish.  It  was  not  to  be  tx^ 
pectedj  that  after  such  a  demonstration  of  weakness  in  the  so* 
wreign,  he  should  be  aUe  to  rule  in  peace  amid  court  feAtiftm 
and  aristocratic  turbulence.  Albany  soon  revived  his  mlntioim 
projects,  imd  renewed  his  crimuud  treaty  wi^  £dward<  The 
death  or  that  prince  prevented  its  execution,  and  A{hu»»  oa 
finding  that  his  desim»  were  discovered,  was  obliged  to  asdb 
an  asylum  m  England.  He  there  collected  a  body  afpiQagem 
firom  the  borders,  with  which,  accompanied  by  the  exiled  Dooi 
glas,  he  made  an  incursion  into  Annandafe;  but  he  waa  d^e«t« 
ed  in  an  action  at  Lochmaben,  and  again  became  a  fiigitive* 

In  14>88,  a  confederation  of  th^  disaffected  nobles  broke  o«A 
into  an  0]^n  rebellion,  the  objects  of  which  w^e  to  d^^^Tffle 
and  imnnson  James,  and  plax^  his  son  on  the  thronoi  Thn 
king,  alarmed  at  the  gathering  storm,  retired  to  the  norfii« 
which  was  for  the  most  part  we]I  affected  to  him }  and  having 
collected  a  numeroQs  armyi  returned  southwards^  Trr  *llin  wnma 
time,  tiie  confederate  barons  had  prevailed  upon  the  gm^cmw 
of  Stirling  oastie,  to  deliver  to  them  the  pei^aon  «(  thi9  Uu^ 
eldest  son,  whom  they  placed  at  the  h#ad  of  thw  «mv«  The 
armies  met  at  Blackness,  when  tiie  king's  timidi^  asid  vmh 
wSlingness  to  abed  the  bk>od  of  his  sulgectfi  indniQed  hin^ 
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CbMgh  superior  in  foroe,  to  consent  to  a  padflealkm.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh  casde,  where  he  resided  some  time ; 
Dot  mistruBting  the  designs  of  the  other  parly,  he  again  turned 
towards  the  north.  Arriving  at  Stirling,  the  governor  refiised 
to  admit  liim,  and  he  was  now  deserted  by  several  of  the  north* 
em  peers.  Resolving  to  commit  his  fortune  to  the  decision  of 
abatde ;  he  met  the  opposite  party  near  Bannockbum,  on  June 
11,  1488,  where  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  which  was  soon  ended 
by  die  khig*s  hasty  flight.  In  crossing  the  rivulet  which  gives 
name  to  the  place,  his  horse  started  and  threw  him,  and  he  was 
carried  unknown  to  a  neighbouring  mill,  where  some  of  the 
pursuers  recognized  and  cruelly  murdered  him,  being  then  in 
me  thirty-flixm  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-eighth  of  ms  reign. 
ftf  his  oueen,  who  died  ihe  foUowing  year,  he  left  three  sons. 

ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS,  sixth  earl  of  Angus.  He  was 
one  ef  Ae  chief  actors  in  the  combination  formed  among  the 
nobility,  for  the  removal  of  Robert  Cochrane  and  other  minions 
wlio  had  insinuated  themselves-  |nto  the  fiivour  of  James  III., 
and  wliom  they  hanged  over  ti)e  bridge  at  Lauder.  At  the 
battle  of  Torwood,  where  that  king  lost  his  life,  the  earl  of 
Ai^s  coiimumded  in  the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army.  About 
llvoyeara  afterwaids,  he  was  made  chancellor.  At  the  fiital 
baittle  of  Flodden,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  James  IV.  from 
Aat  engagement!  but  without  success.  The  earl  died  about  a 
year  after  this  event,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.* 
Mains,  in  Gtalloway. 

WILLIAM  ELPHINSTONE,  a  distinguished  statesman 
and  ecclesiastic  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  bom  in  14S1.  He  received  his  education  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  where  he  made  extraordinary  proficiency  in 
all  the  learning  then  prosecuted.  After  completing  Ms  studies 
in  his  native  dty,  he  went  over  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon  taw,  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  professor; 
and  during  a  residence  of  six  years,  acquired  considerable  re- 
putation in  ike  discharge  of  his  duty.  Returmng  to  Scotland, 
Ae  entered  into  holy  orders,  was  soon  appointed  official  of 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  king's  council ;  and  on  a  misunderstanding 
taking  place  between  James  UI.  of  Scotland,  and  Lewis  XL  of 
K«nee,l4ii6  powerftil  mediation  at  the  latter  court,  in  conjunc- 
tiMt'%itM^dife  bishop  of  Dunkekt  and  the  earl  of  Budian,  effect- 
ed* em  antioalble  reconoifiatioli.  On  this  occasion  Elphinstone* 
•ondiict^  Idmself  witii  the  grenlest  prudence,-  while  he  dis- 
played oneoMnon  eloquence ;  and  the  king  was  86  grateful  for 
M^nieritorioias  services,'  diiit  he  rewarded  him  with  the  see  of 
Boss. '  He- was  tranal^Ml  from  this  to  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,' 
about  the  year  1484,  and  was  also  fippointed  to  the  high  office 
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of  chancellor  of  the  kmgdonv  which  he  maiuiged  wifli  so  ma/ah 
moderation  and  equity^  that  aU  parties  este»ied  and  admired 
him.  Upon  the  brealdnff  out  of  the  mH  wan  betweoi  Jamea 
and  the  discontented  noimity,  bishop  Elphinstone  seems  to  hare 
declined  aU  interference  widi  public  affiurs  of  a  political  natuiej 
and  confined  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties. 
But  when  James  IV.  ascended  the  throne,  his  abilities  as  a 
statesman  were  again  called  forth,  and  he  was  chosen  ambassie^ 
dor  to  the  emperor  Maximilian^  for  the  purpose  of  bxinging 
about  a  marriage  alliance  between  his  royal  master  and  the 
emperor's  daught^ ;  but  she  had  been  previously  promised  to 
another,  which  rendered  his  mission  in  this  respect  Vdid.  It 
was,  however,  productive  of  very  beneficial  consequences  to  his 
country,  for  he  was  the  means  of  terminating  an  enmity  which 
had  long  existed  between  the  Dutch  and  Scots.  This  he  con- 
ducted  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  that  James  never  undertodk 
any  thing  of  importance,  without  consulting  him,  and  obtaining 
his  approbation.  The  bishon  was  no  less  me  z^ous  patron  of 
learning ;  and  it  was  throuffn  his  influence  that  James  IV.  ap* 
plied  for  and  obtained  a  bim  from  the  pope,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  universitv  at  Aberdeen.  King's  college,  of  which  he 
is  generally  considered  as  the  founder,  was  undertaken  and 
completed  by  his  exertions ;  and  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed^ 
large  sums  of  money  for  its  support.  He  died  in  1514,  in  the> 
8Srd  year  of  his  age,  at  which  advanced  period  his  constitutionar 
vigour  was  very  litde  impaired,  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
were  in  full  force,  but  the  serious  losses  at  the  memorable  batde 
of  Flodden,  had  broken  his  heart.  He  wrote  a  historv  of  Scot- 
land,  which  is  among  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair&x,  in  the 
Bodleian  libranr  at  Oxford. 

JAMES  I V .,  king  of  Scotland,  was  not  sixteen  yean  old 
when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  stand  in  battle  against  his  £a« 
ther,  James  III.,  whose  murder  raised  him  to  the  crown,  in 
1488.  Remorse  for  his  unfilial  conduct  was  one  of  the  first, 
feelings  which  attended  his  elevation,  and  he  cond^nned  him* 
self  to  wear  an  iron  chain  round  his  body,  to  which  he  added 
one  link  for  every  succeeding  year.  The  party  of  the  victorious 
barons  of  course  possessed  die  superiority  in  the  besinning  of 
the  new  reign,  and  they  obtained  a  declaration  in  paniament  of 
flieir  innocence  with  respect  to  the  late  king's  death  and  other 
slaughters,  which  were  imputed  to  his  own  perverseness  and 
deceit.  An  insurrection  which  took  place  in  the  nordi,  for  the 
purpose  of  revenging  his  death,  was  soon  suppressed.  A  sub* 
sequent  parliament,  in  1490,  was  instrumental  in  healing  the 
feuds  and  animosities  of  parties,  and  restoring  internal  tranquil* 
lity.  The  young  king  contributed  to  this  desirable  end  bv  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  equal  courtesy  to  au  tha 
nobles.   His  opening  qualities  were  well  calculated  to  gain  po« 
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vukill^.  IfewMtUkftedtoinntulaBdnaiily^Qrtefgi^^ 
ftmk,  and  MBgBifioant.  HkniviUtiflM  of  th«  petit  mdgenivy 
to  frtqatnl  toointiiitiili  and  otfitr  ftflifi^^ 
anirit  of  lojalty,  though  the  tpkiidoiir  of  hit  court  faimlvvd 
Ut  Unnntfm  fat  occtaontl  diaoider.  The  pmdent  poficr  of 
Htnry  YIL,  imunttmed  Mtoo  hetweea  the  two  nttioM*  wwcli 
finr  tone  yetn  wtt  only  mltirapted  by  tome  unavoipod  hotfti* 
llkietattet.  It  watoneof  Jamet'tpaMaoutobeoonepowarv* 
fbl  on  that  elenenty  tod  the  vtlour  itf  the  Scottish  coimiiandept 
wtt  twimed  with  tucoett  in  sobm  petty  oonflictt.  In  140^ 
Jamtt  adopted  the  eaiue  of  Perkin  Warhook^  the  pveteodod 
duke  of  York*  who  came  to  hit  court  with  fcarmwnrndatiiiet 
from  the  king  of  France  and  the  kin^  of  the  Roioaiia.  Jamea 
appeam  to  hawt  given  ftiD  credit  to  hia  vetenrion^  and  betidet 
had  in  view  the  adrantagea  to  he  made,  if  by  hia  aid  Perkin 
dioold  ascend  the  EnaUdi  throne.  He  treated  hiai  with  le^ 
tpeoti  nnurried  him  to  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hmik^s  a 
lady  of  royal  blood,  and  entered  the  En«^Bah  hovder  wiA  an 
arthv  in  hit  behal£  This  wat|  however,  raiefly  a  pillngjng  tsa^ 
nedition  on  die  part  of  the  Scotch  king,  and  he  withdrew  after 
loading  his  army  with  booty.  He  repeated  hia  incurtton  in 
1 407,  and  laid  siege  to  Norham  cattle ;  nut  the  tpproach  of  the 
earl  of  Surrey  canted  him  to  retread  and  the  Enghah  retaliated 
on  the  Scottish  border.  Peace  was,  howcTcr,  to  much  the  ob* 
ject  of  Henry,  that  he  tomi  made  overturei  of  acoommodatioiv 
and  through  the  mediation  of  Spain,  a  truce  was  agreed  iq^oi» 
during  the  lives  of  both  monarchs.  James  abandoned  the  cautw 
off(adn,butwoddnot  consent  to  deliver  bun  up.  Soonafter» 
he  fittened  to  a  proposal  fbr  a  nearer  umon  of  the  two  crowns» 
by  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry ;  and  the 
flnt  treaty  ofnetce  between  the  two  nations  from  A^ 
was  concludea  in  1503.  By  reason  of  Margaret's  tender  ag«^ 
the  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  the  summer  of  1£03.  Itwaa 
an  important  event,  which  in  the  issue  produced  the  desirahla 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  crown. 

In  a  subseqpient  parliament,  several  very  uaefid  laws  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  preaervation  of  internal 
tranquillity  were  passed,  and  James,  occupied  in  these  patriotio 
cares,  appears  in  a  truly  respectable  light.  He  also  paid  attend 
tion  to  mei^  affiurs,  and  toe  concemt  of  his  allies,  and  the 
tnecess  of  his  interposition  in  more  duut  one  instance,  showed 
that  Scodand  was  considered  as  of  some  wei^  m  the  scale  of 
European  politics.  His  dose  connection  with  the  English  court 
did  not  prevent  him  from  cultivatbff  the  ancient  amity  between 
his  couE^  and  France.  Lewis  Xll.,  through  the  medium  of 
Bemfurd  Stuart  d'Aubi^y,  carried  on  negociatioos  in  Sootlandi 
and  obtained  the  pronuae  of  a  auccour  for  his  wart  in  Italy^ 
niw  could  the  pope,  JuUus  II.,  subvert  the  attachment  of  Jamea 
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to  FtBoct,  though  mpenl6&m  mu  one  niaiked  feature  in  hit 
ohaneter.    The  death  of  Henry  yil*»  in  lfi09,  made  no  inune* 
diate  diange  in  die  rehrtions  between  England  and  Scotland^ 
and  the  tnaty  of  peatie  was  renewed  by  Henry  VUI.    The 
haughty  Tioknce  ofthia  monarch,  howeTer^  endangered  the  du« 
tatfon  of  thia  frienddiip ;  and  his  capturing,  upon  pretence  of 
piracy,  the  two  shipi  of  the  Scottiah  Barton^  by  meana  of  the 
admiral  lord  Thomas  Howard,  was  considered  by  James  as  an 
act  of  hostility  peculiarly  provoking,  on  account  of  his  fondneai 
fcr  aaritine  consequence.    To  cnatify  diis  passion,  he  had 
some  time  hefeve  eonstmcted  a  mip  of  war  called  the  Great 
Midhael,  of  larger  dimensions  than  any  in  die  English  or  French 
.  navies ;-— an  i&  piece  of  vanity^  which  usele»df  exhausted  the 
forests  of  the  country  and  the  royal  arsenals*  The  confederacy 
against  France,  between  the  pope,  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  the 
kmg  of  England,  was  a  still  more  powerful  means  of  setting 
James  and  Henry  at  variance.    By  the  arts  of  France,  and  the 
money  which  she  lavished  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  a  treaty  was 
formed,  binding  the  kings  of  the  two  countries  to  asnst  each 
other  *'  against  all  who  may  live  and  die/'  One  of  the  artifices 
employed  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  Jamesi  was  well  calculated  to 
oparate  upon  his  romantic  character;  this  was  his  appointment 
by  the  Fiench  queen,  Anne  of  Brittany,  to  be  her  knkht  and 
champion,  after  the  example  of  the  times  of  chivalry.    Yarioui 
.iiegociaticms  were,  however,  carried  on  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  courts,  as  it  was  an  important  point  to  Henry  to  secure 
die  northern  part  of  his  kingdom  from  incursion,  while  he 
should  be  absent  with  Uie  strength  of  the  nation  in  fVsnce* 
These,  however,  were  ineffectual;  James,  in  1613,  sent  a  fleet 
with  troops  to  France.    Soon  after,  in  retaliation  for  some  de- 
predations  of  the  English  borderers,  he  sent  the  earl  of  Home 
to  Bsake  incursions  into  England,  which  proved  unfortunate,  in 
consequence  of  his  fiillmg  into  an  ambush  on  his  return.    Soon 
after,  James^  summoning  the  whole  array  of  his  Idaagdom^ 
aBAouBtiiig  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  entered  England,  and ' 
tod^  possession  of  s<»ne  castles  on  the  borders.    One  of  these 
was  that  of  Ford,  whose  mistress,  of  the  name  of  Heron,  a  wo« 
man  of  art  and  beauty,  detain^  the  amorous  king  some  days  in 
a  state  (rf  inglorious  inaction*  During  this  fiital  period,  his  army 
suflbrmg  thn>u|^  bad  weather  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
diapbitedby  delay,  was  seiied  with  a  spirit  of  desertion,  which 
ptevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  not  above  80,000  re^ 
maining  in  the  field*    In  tiie  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Surrey^ 
hsvii^  collected  the  force  of  the  northern  counties,  advanced  at 
the  head  of  36,000  troops.   The  two  armies  met  at  Fknlden  on 
the  banks  ofthe  Till,  in  Northumberland;  and  after  some  skit 
fid  manoeuvres  of  the  English  general,  which  intercepted  the 
repeat  of  the  Scots,  a  general  battle  was  brought  on  by  the  at*i 
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tack  oftbeEn^Ui  in  tlie  afternoon  of  Scptemb^  Great 

▼aiour  was  diipla^ed  on  both  sides,  and  night  alone  stopped  the 
conriSiet  The  kmg  brayetf  fighting  in  the  otntre,  ftU  mortafljF 
wounded.  His  natural  son,  die  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
tweke  earisy  and  many  infierior  nobles,  fell  around  him.  The 
kinff's  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  was  caaiad 
to  me  mmiastery  of  Sheene,  near  Richmond,  where  it  was  in- 
terred ;  but  the  Scottush  populace  lona  enioysd  a  fond  opimon, 
AaA  their  beloved  sovereign  was  not  dead,  but  had  buned  his 
disgrace  in  some  foreien  pilgiimafie.  James  IV.  was  slain  in 
the  forty-first  ^ear  of  his  age,  and  twenty-sixth  of  his  reign* 
He  left  one  legitimate  child ;  another,  bom  after  his  death,  dwd 
in  its  infitncy. 


LAW. 

MARIANO  SOXINI,  or  SOCCINI,  denominated  the  Elder, 
an  eminent  canonist,  was  bom  at  Siena  in  1401.  He  studied 
first  at  his  native  place,  and  then  in  Padua,  in  which  last  uni- 
versity, after  he  had  tadcen  his  degree,  he  was  for  8<Hne  years 
Erofessor  of  the  canon  law.  He  tmn  returned  to  8i«ia,  where 
e  taught  as  a  professor  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  II., 
who  has  a  panegyric  upon  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  m  the  most 
magnificent  terms,  assignins  to  him  almost  universal  proficiency 
in  science  and  the  arts,  with  the  greatest  excellence  of  moval 
character.  Soxini  was  sent  by  the  state  to  compliment  Sylvius 
when  he  ascended  the  papal  throne,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
nominated  consistorial  advocate.  He  died  in  1467,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  considerable  reputation  for  learning  and  integrity. 

JOHN  D'AN ANIA,  or  AGN AN  Y,  a  lawyer  of  great  repu- 
tation. He  was  of  obscure  origin,  and  on  that  account  took  the 
name  of  Anania,  a  town  of  the  ancient  Ladum,  instead  of  diat 
of  his  family.  He  became  professor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at 
Bologna,  and  archdeacon,  and  was  in  high  esteem  on  account 
of  his  learning  and  piety.  He  wrote  **  CommentaricB  on  the 
UtAi  book  of  Sie  Decretals:*'  ''  A  Treatise  on  Feudal  Rights;** 
one  on  "  Magical  Ceremonies,'*  &c.     He  died  in  1468. 

JASON  DEL  MAINO,  an  eminent  Italian  hwyer,  bom  at 
Pesaro,  in  1405,  was  sent  to  Pavia  to  study  the  law,  bavins  re« 
ceived  the  elements  of  a  good  education  in  his  native  puce. 
Free  from  the  constraint  of  parental  observation,  he  applied 
himself  more  to  Ae  gaming  table  than  to  those  pursuits  whidi 
were  intended  to  fit  him  for  fiiture  life.  By  this  line  of  conduct 
he  was  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  absolute  indigence. 
The  animadversions  of  his  father,  together  with  his  own  suffer- 
ings, eflfected  such  a  change  in  his  mode  of  hving,  that  he  be^ 
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tmne  the  jidnumtimi  of  h»  MopenxxtSf  on  account  of  hk  learned 
acqoisitioiiB.  In  1467,  he  was  elected' a  profianor  at  the  unmfw 
aity  of  Pttria,  and  continued  there  with  idgh  reputation  till  the 
year  1485,  when  he  accepted  a  profeisordiip  at  Padua.  In 
1488,  he  removed  to  the  unhrersity  of  Pisa,  to  which  the  re-> 
pablk;  ot  Florence  inTited  lum,  on  a  Tery  liberal  salary.  After 
tins  he  resumed  the  pofessor's  chair  at  Fadua,  where  his  repu^ 
tatiqn  was  so  Ugh,  that  he  is  said  to  hare  had  three  thousand 
auditors.  Besides  the  duties  of  his  office  as  teacher,  he  trans* 
acted  much  public  and  important  business  with  accuracy  and 
fidelity^  In  140S,  he  was  sent  by  the  duke  of  Milan  to  do  ho* 
mage  to  pope  Alexander  VI.,  on  which  occaaion  he  pronounced 
an  oration  that  was  afterwards  printed.  He  was,  in  1404,  sent 
to  compliment  the  emperor  Maximilian  on  his  marriage,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  cavalier  and 
count  palatine ;  and  next,  from  Ludovico,  duke  of  Milan,  he  oh* 
tained  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  honorary  post  of  senator. 
Lewis  XII.,  of  France,  attended  by  five  cardinals,  paid  a  visit 
to  his  sdlool;  Jason,  in  introducing  his  majesty,  numbly  re* 
quested  him  to  enter  first,  to  which  Lewis  replied,  '*  I  am  no 
kii^  here,'*  and  obliged  the  professor  to  precede,  1m  being  en« 
litlra  to  the  chief  respect  among  his  scholars.  After  the  lee* 
tnre,  the  king  embraced  Jason  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  familiar  conversation,  he  hinted  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  might  favour  him,  by  mentioning  his  name  to  the  pope 
as  not  disqualified  to  wear  a  cardinal*s  luit.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  obtain  the  object  of  hb  ambition,  and  continued  to 
hold  his  office  as  professor  till  the  year  1511 ;  after  this  he  fell 
into  a  state  of  dotage,  in  which  he  continued  till  he  died,  in 
1519.  This  gentleman  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  mas** 
iers  of  jurisprudence  in  his  time,  and  is  mentioned  by  Alciatus 
among  the  nve  jurists  who  alone  deserve  to  be  read. 

BENEDICT  ACCOLTI,  an  Italian  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Arezao,  in  1415,  and  was  distinguished  about  1450,  when  he  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  Poggius  as  secretary  to  the  republic  of 
Florence.  He  wrote  ''  Four  books  concerning  the  war  which 
the  Christians  carried  on  against  the  Infidels,  in  order  to  re- 
cover Judea  and  the  holy  sepulchre ;  which  work  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  15S2, 4to.,  and  serves  as  the  ground-jdot  to  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  delivered ;"  and  also,  an  account  *^  of  the  excellent 
perscmages  of  his  time,*'  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  printed  at 
Parma,  in  1682,  Svo.    He  died  m  1466. 

FRANCIS  ACCOLTI,  the  brother  of  Benedict,  and  uau- 
aH^  called  Francis  d'Arezso,  or  Aretin,  from  the  ]dace  of  his 
iiitbf  was  bom  in  1418.  He  studied  at  SKena,  about  1448 ; 
«nd  afterwards  taught  law  there  with  such  reputation,  that  they 
osUed  him  the  Prince  of  Subtleties ;  and  his  wit  became  pvo- 
verMaL    He  dispkyed  his  talents  chiefiy  in  disputes,  m  which 
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MbodyemddwillialUMlhin.  HegawUtoiiitiioiikilOTrwilk 
■0  anieh  covAAcootf  as  to  •■rare  tkoM  who  coiumkodl  him  diaft 
Aej  should  oarry  iheir  ctaam,  nor  did  mpeiieucc  oootmdiol 
h&n;.for it  was  a  common  aayipg  attbe  bar,  ''aach  a  canae  haa 
been  eondemned  by  Aretin,  it  must  dieiefofe  be  lost.**  He 
tmigbt  alao  in  the  univerrities  at  Pisa,  and  Ferranu  He  iraa  al 
Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Siztus  IV«,  bat  soon  perpei?ed 
that  the  great  hopes  which  he  had  buik  upon  Us  remitatictt» 
would  oome  to  nothing.  This  pope,  howerar,  declared  he 
would  haye  given  him  a  cardinaFs  hat,  had  he  miC  tibonght  he 
should  have  done  a  public  imurj  by  depriving  dm  yoolh  of 
sndi  an  excellent  professor.  When  old  age  wouU  not  ^atmil 
Imn  to  flo  through  die  dntiea  of  his  office^  die^  disramed  widi 
hb  reading  of  lectures,  and  his  salary  was  conUnimo.  He  con* 
dnued,  however,  sometinies  to  mount  die  diair ;  and  aMmngh 
his  lectures  had  but  litde  spirit  in  them,  yet  he  stiU  had  many 
hearers  on  account  of  his  repotation.  One  day  when  the  star 
dents  were  gone  to  some  nublic  shows,  diere  were  but  40pet^ 
s<m8  in  his  auditory;  which  ao  mortified  him  that  he  diraw  away 
his  book,  and  crying  out,  ''AretinshaU  never  explain  law  toe 
few  persons,"  re&rra  in  a  passion,  and  woidd  teach  no  mora* 
He  was  severe  in  his  temper,  and  never  kept  a  servant  hmger 
dian  a  mondi  or  two;  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  hu,  ^  that  new 
hired  aervants  always  serve  best**  He  was  honoured  with  dm 
tide  of  knight,  and  spent  all  hb  life  in  cdibacy;  andhiswayof 
livinff  was  so  parsimonious,  diat  he  amassed  great  weulii. 
He  had  designed  this  weaUh  for  d^e  maintenance  of  a  collage ; 
but  he  altered  his  zesphidon,  and  left  it  to  his  relationa. 

To  show  how  much  he  valued  reputation,  a  whimsical  aaao* 
dote  may  be  added,  finding  some  of  his  scholars  less  atten- 
tive to  their  character  dian  he  wished,  he  took  a  dnguhff  me* 
thod  of  givfaig  them  a  lesson  upon  the  subject  He  went  widi 
his  lacquey,  before  die  break  of  day,  mto  the  shambles  of  Fer^ 
vara,  and  breaking  open  one  of  the  boxes  which  die  butdms 
had  left,  earned  off  the  meat.  Two  of  his  sehoki%  whose 
mischievous  pranks  were  well  known,  were  fanmedbtely  aeeomd 
ofdie  action,  and  committed  tp  prison.  Aretin  waited  imon  dm 
magistrate,  and  soKcitod  their  release»  confesmog  that  oe  Urn* 
self  Imd  been  the  duef.  This  appeued  too  unprobabk  to  ob^ 
tmn  credit;  and  the  more  earnest  Ajetinatppened  to  take  Ae 
effmce  upon  himself,  the  more  confidently  waa  it  beliesed  dwt 
the  prisoners  were  die  oflfendcra;  for  no  one  could  persuade 
hiamelf,  that  a  professor  of  known  gravity  and  wisdom  could 
commit  such  an  action.  The  suspected  culprits,  were,  hew^ 
ever,  acquitted  fi)v  want  ofevidence  against  them;  aBddiefK»> 
feasor  openlv  dechring  die  wh<^  matter,  made  campemwtiasi 
to  die  butchers,  and  entreated  his  pupils  to  leam  fiem  tUa 
Imnsaction,  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  good  chaeacter. 
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JoMM,  iBlerpiete»  1470,  foL  6.  Phdaridk  Epbtole,  I4e9|  Svo^ 
8.])bB«>^C^^Pl^oiidldaEpblo  4.AuthomineertiLi» 
fadkdeThetiiikPtttodoraBi,etTidnbiiiIteI^  & 

ContifiaaeuReBpoiiMu  6*CotnBMDt«riafuperDe(»elA]ittiii,146L 
Gcmmentark,  1405}  foIio«  He  was  ako  a  poet^  and  iome  of  hia 
•omieto  kav€  been  priniad  hj  Ghreioeinbuut  in  hia  history  cxf 
teliati  poetry« 

SIR  THOMAS  LITTLETON,  an  English  lawyer  and 
Indm  was  eUeat  son  of  Thomas  Westcote,  Esq«  of  Devonshire^ 
V&heiress  of  Littleton,  of  Frankky,  in  Worcestershire,  whoee 
wame  he  assmned.  He  waa  regnlaily  educated  for  the  law  | 
and,  in  the  re^  of  Henry  VL,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Mar* 
shatoea  Court,  and  king's  seijeant, ;  and  in  1465,  wetit  the  noi^ 
Aan^ireuit  of  jodM  of  the  asaiae.  In  1466  he  was  appointed 
cme  of  the  judges  of  the  Coimnon  Pleas,  and  a  short  time  aftetf^ 
was  enatad  a  knight  of  the  Bafch«  He  died  m  1481,  leaYing 
tkiee  sons,  from  whom  many  oonsiderable  famifies  are  deih 
tended*  He  was  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  "  Tenures 
and  Titles  by  whkh  Estates  we^e  anciendy  held  in  Epghmdi*" 
Sir  Thomas  during  the  troubles  and  oonliisions  of  the  titnesi 
m  eomperted  himself,  as  to  eigoy  die  ibtour  of  both  the  eon* 
IMdiag  sovereigtn,  aud,  at  the  same  time,  acquired  the  esteem 
of  aB,  far  his  |mat  Mil  in  the  laws  of  Eiigbnd. 

MATTHEW  AFFLITO,  an  Itahan  lawj^er,  waa  bom  at 
Na{iles  hi  14S0.  He  filed  many  offioes  of  state  iti  his  native 
wuntry,  under  five  sucoesslve  kmgs.  His  kliowledge  was  ex- 
Icnirive,  and  his  character  most  excellent.  He  waa  twice  mar* 
iM,  mid  from'  his  latter  wife,  Diana  Camtegrana,  are  des* 
eended  die  Affitos,  h^aeotm  of  Rocca^loiioea*  He  died  ill 
1510«  Ho  wrote  eommentarietf  in  Latiii,  on  the  SiciKan  a*d 
Neapofitan  laws  and  custonu^  the  Justinian  eode,  aiid  otiitt 
works,  which  are  still  held  m  esteem  by  the  jurists. 

PETER  ly  ANDLO,  a  lawymr  and  professor  at  Basils  Wis 
Mstor  of  the  University  m  147L  Mny  of  his  manuacripts  are 
pteserved  in  th«  fibraiy;  and  ode  has  been  pnUisbsd,  etittilled 
^  Delmperlo  Romatior  Strasbu^h,  1608, 4to. 

BLAISE  ly  AURIOL,  a  pr^feasor  of  the  canon  hw  at 
Toiddase,  is  known  by  some  poetical  pieces,  add  treatisea*  He 
was  so  terrified  at  the  piediotion  of  a  dduge,  by  a  pretended 
prophet  of  his  time,  that  he  built  Umsdf  a  krge  ark,  in  wiyidi 
fihe  Noah,  he  hoped  to  am^viveAe  general  cakmitgr^  He  died 
iol540, 

JAMES  MmUTOLIr  bom  in  the  year  1484,  and  SCSI  to 
Fnmeia  Miimit<^;  senatori  and  MargmretBafliaii,  wholes  also 
•r  a  yery  noMo  finally,  beeasse  very  learned  in  the  mil  and 
emiottlaw*  Pope  Plua  IL  made*  him  abbreviator  of  the  apoa^ 
Mklettiis.    Iiithe^arl46(^ pope  Paul U.  made himoM of 
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Uie  conumssarieff  of  the  Papal  azmy  in  the  war  of  the  holy  see 
against  Robert  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimioi,  he  behayed  himsdf 
so  prudently  and  courageoualy  in  that  office^  that  he  brought  all 
Umbria  into  subjection,  and  espedally  Spoleto  and  Citta  di  Cas* 
tello,  which  i^aye  occasion  to  die  learned  Antonius  Campanus 
to  speak  of  hmi  in  one  of  his  letters  to  GentUof  Urbino,  in  ^is 
manner,  ''I  hear  our  friend  Minutoli  is  taken  into  your  college ; 
if  it  be  so,  you  have  got  a  stout  colleague,  and  who  learned  long 
since  to  defend  the  conunon  dignity;  for  that  aftair  of  Ancona 
was  a  flight  and  not  a  fight,  and  he  showed  he  was  a  man  of 
courage  that  day,  fighting  amongst  the  first  captains."  Aftei^ 
the  war  of  Rimini,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  apostolic  pen^* 
tentiary,  and  count  of  the  sacred  palace  of  St.  Jolui  de  Lateraa 
by  Paul  U.  The  emperor  Frederic  III.  honoured  him  widt 
the  title  of  count  Palatine,  which  at  that  time  wasaconodnaUe 
dignity. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV .,  he  was  made  ffovemor  of 
Spoleto;  and  having  performed  several  services  for  the  Iu)ly  see, 
Sixtus  recompensed  him  for  it  by  giving  him  the  bishopric  of 
Kocera,  in  Umbria,  and  a  Uttle  time  after,  he  sent  him  with  the 
cardinal  legate,  John  de  Balne,  to  Lewis  XI.,  king  of  fVance, 
who  had  such  an  esteem  for  bun,  that  he  made  tmn  his  agent 
witii  the  popes,  and  procured  him  a  translation  from  the 
bkhopric  of  Nocera  to  that  of  A^de,  in  Languedoc ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  1481,  he  was  sent  with  the  king's  ambassadors,  to 
persuade  the  senate  of  Venice  to  join  in  the  pacification  of 
Italy,  which  had  been  first  resolved  upon  at  Rome.  The  kmg 
rewarded  him  for  it  by  giving  him  a  rich  abbey  in  Poicders, 
and  by  allowing  him  to  enjoy  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray* 
He  died  in  France  very  much  regretted.  There  are  several  of 
his  Latin  letters  in  the  collection  of  those  of  the  cardinal  of 
Pavia,  James  Amarmati  Picorlomini. 

BARTOLOMEO  SOXINI,  or  SOCCINI,  a  celebrated 
civilian,  son  of  Mariano  Soxini,  or  Soccini,  was  bom  at  Siena  in 
1486.  He  studied  the  law  under  different  masters  at  Siena 
and  Bologna,  and  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  a  doctor  s  de* 
gree,  he  became  professor  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  hia 
native  city.  He  was,  in  1473,  invited  to  Pisa,  where  he  taught 
both  bnmches  of  law,  and  in  this  city  he  resided  twenty  years^ 
with  some  occasional  absences.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
civil  disseotions  of  Siena,  and  was,  at  one  time,  in  the  list  of 
the  bamshed  citizens.  He  was  emjdoyed  in  embassies  firom  the 
Sienese  to  the  Florentines,  and  it  is  said  he  engaged  in  a.miKtary 
attempt  to  change  the  constitution  of  Siena.  At  Pisa,  the  fa- 
mous Jason  dd  Maino  was  his  rival,,  and  they  held  firequeilt 
public  disputations,  at  one  of  .which  Lorenao  de  Mediet  waa  air 
aiMHtor.  Jason  being  hadrd  pressed  by  the  aiguments  of  hia 
afttegonist,  quoted  in  his  own  favour,  a  text  which  he  b^d 
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invehted  far  the  occtMion.  Soxku,  with  equal  reftditieas,  iii- 
vented  anodier  to  oppose  it,  and  being  asked  by  Jaaon  where 
he  had  found  it,  '^  Next  to  that  whieh  you  have  just  now  quot* 
ed/'  he  reptiad.  The  fiune  which  he  had  acquired,  caused  him 
to.  be  ktrited  to  Padua  in  1489,  with  th^  offer  of  a  large  salary, 
irfudi  he  detetsnined  to  accept,  bat  his  intentions  being  known, 
he  was  detained.  For  some  time  he  was  professor  at  Padua^ 
He  died  in  1507,  having  been  three  years  deprived  of  ^e 
we  of  his  speech.  His  works  as  an  author,  were  ^^  Consulta- 
tions," ''  Comments  on  the  Code  and  Digest,'',  the  ''  Rule  of 
Ri^t,''  and  other  pieces  of  a  aimilar  kind.  He  was  not  esti« 
maUe  as  a  practical  moralist.  He  was  addicted  to.  gambling, 
and  would  sometimes  leave  his  scholars  without  a  lesson,  and 
pass  whole  nights  at  the  gaming  table,  the  consequence  of 
which  moat  destruetive  habit  was,  that  he  did  not  leave  money 
enoi^h  behind  him  to  pay  the  exp^ises  of  bis  funeral.  He  waa 
mxfx&BEtdj  greedy  of  money,  and  charged  very  high  for  his  opi- 
nion, which  he  would  sometimes  give  to  both  parties  in  a  suit. 
He  was  free  of  speech,  sarcastic  and  jocular.  His  &ults  were 
bonie  with  on  account  of  his  high  professional  character. 
Angek)  PoHtiano,  speaking  of  his  intended  correction  of  the 
Pamleets,  says,  **  I  must  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  that  singulaiiy  excellent  doctor  of  Siena,  Bartolomeo 
Soxini,  whom  I  may  boldly  denominate  the  Papinian  of  our 
age." 

NICHOLAS  GERBEL,  a  learned  jurist,  was  a  native  of 
PfcNTtahdm.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
became  a  professor  of  it  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Strasbiurg. 
He  applied  to  the  study  of  .antiquities,  and  obtained  great 
reputation  by  his  writings.  De  Thou  characterizes  him  as  one 
equally  estimable  for  his  erudition  and  humanity.  He  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age  in  1560.  He  wrote — 1.  A  description  of 
Gi«ece,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Isagoge  in  tabulam  Graecise  Nico- 
lai  Sophiani,''  fol.  3. . ''  Vita  Johan.  Cuspiniani.  3.  De  Ana- 
baptistorum  ortu  et  progressu."  He  lU^ewise  published  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  4to. 

SEBASTIAN  BRANDT,  or  TITIO,  a  lawyer,  poet,  and 
histOBan,  waa  bom  at  Strasburgh  in  1448.  After  nrosecuting 
Itts  studies  in  that  city,  he  removed  to  Basil,  where  ne  took  hig 
maatar's  degree  in  Arts,  and  superintended  the  education  of 
wttth,  as  a  public  professor,  both  at  Basil  and  Strasburg.  Here 
be  arrived  at  the  lushest  honours  of  the  law,  bein^  maae  count 
Palatine,  and  councillor  and  chancellor  of  Strasburg.  He  die.d 
in  1600,  leaving  numerous  "Vforks  on  law,  -divinity,  and  poetnr. 
The  ceMirated  ''Ship  of  Fools,"  is  the  work  which  has  ckie^ 
perpetuated  his.memory.  It  waa  written  originally  in  the  Ger^ 
aalaiMmige,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Locher,,1497, 4to, 

PHiUP  DECIO,  one  of  the  most  emuient  jurists  of  the 
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age  in  wUeh  h«  \heA,  was  Mn  of  Trbta  Deeb,  tad  n^atboni 
fttBlflanlnliSS.  Wh&et^Mdiiitlieftadv^  polileKtan^ 
tore  at  hoaia,  die  pbme  in  M&ii  compdlad  him  «l  ibe  age  of 
ieventaen  to  retire  to  Patia,  whmi  hk  eldoat  brother  Laimlotf 
waaa  profiMorof  kw.    On  hia  brothtr'a  tQeoBMnendatioa,  ha 


eommenced  the  same  itudy  m  whidi  he  made  aachjBvogreas  aa 
to  exdte  Us  jealousy.  Lancelot  being  invited  to  Pirn,  PUlm 
fettowed  him,  and  at  that  uniTerBtty  excited  die  attention  of  att 
die  celebrated  profeMors,  by  faia  great  readiness  and  aoutenaas 
k  disDOtation.  tie  obtained  a  doctor's  deffree  in  1478,  and  was 
immednntdy  appointed  to  read  on  the  InsdtntionB.  HewaanecKt 
made  lecturer  eztraoidinary  in  the  citU  law,  in  wliioh  eapacity 
he  accompanied  die  wdvere%  on  its  remofal  to  Pistiria, 
There  are  few  examples  in  literary  history,  of  more  perdnaobas 
disputations  than  were  carried  on  between  Dedo  and  his  rind 
Soxini  snd  his  scholars.  Dedo  at  lengdi  beosma  ao  formida^ 
Ue,  dian  none  of  die  professors  chose  to  be  his  competitor  of 
opponent  $  and  Sandeo,  professor  of  canon  law,  left  die  msH 
tenAty  abrupdy,  radier  than  answer  a  chaUenoe  wUdi  he  had 
accepted  hm  him.  These  squabUes  wereat lengdi  dm  canse 
of  his  removal  to  Siena,  but  he  was  soon  invited  to  Eraser 
wherelnnocentVIII.,  nominated  him  auditor  of  ^roCa»  This 
post,  however,  hereftised,  becmisehedid  not  choose  to  become 
an  ecdesiastic ;  he  therefore  resumed  his  chair  at  Siena.  He 
90on  after  accepteda  proposal  of  returning  to  Pisa  on  a  stipend 
of  400  florins ;  butso  mudi  were  his  talents  f<«dinNitedreMed, 
dmt  it  was  necessary  several  times  to  change  his  chair  from  dvl 
to  canon  Iaw,ai^  back  again,  on  die  account  of  i^eftisals  of  ethet 
professors  to  be  his  antagonists.  In  1501,  when  die  war  had 
reduced  the  university  of  Pisa  to  a  low  condition,  Dedo  ao* 
cepted  an bvitation  to  die  chair  of  canon  law  at  Padua;  and 
such  was  the  public  eagerness  to  hear  him,  that  die  odwt 
schods  were  afanost  deserted,  and  numy  persons  of  reapecta^ 
bility  were  proud  to  become  his  auditors.  Mihm  having  fidlesl 
under  die  power  of  Lewis  XIL,  of  Frxneei  diat  prince  rscaHed 
him  diidier  as  a  subject,  on  the  promise  of  the  same  stipMd 
which  he  mjoyed  at  Padua,  which  was  600  ffoU  florhis*  ^The 
republic  refused  to  part  widi  hhn,  and  Rueettai,  who  was  IkeA 
at  Veince,  observed  dmt  he  might  tell  at  FloMioe,  that  he  had 
seen  die  kiw  of  France  and  die  stale  ct  Venice  in  warm  oomi 
tendon  for  nufip  Dedo  alone.  Such  waa  dien  die  ^onseqnenoe 
of  amanof  lettera!  This  at  lengdi  teradaated  hi  hisreasovai 
to  Pavia  in  1505,  where,  foe  seven  years,  he  expkined  the 
oanon  law  to  a  numerous  andieiiee*  Lewk  havisg  at  dds  thne 
aasembled  a  i^nod  at  Pisa,  m  oppoddon  to  pope  Jufias  IL» 
Dedo  was  constrained  to  attend  inM»  it»  in  las  psfaaanasi 
capacity;  on  which  die  fiery  Jnuoa  exooaammseaftsd  hiaa» 
Sooif  dier,  die  Frendi  beiiig  drhrea  ftom  Itdy>  Dedo  waa 
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dhfiged  16  retire  to  Att^  and  lltaKe  to  ADba>  whence 
appbed  to  tiie  pope  for  pardon.  He  liad  tlie  further  nnrCifi* 
eation  of  hearu^  that  tne  Swias  troopahad  inUaged  hk  house 
flt  Pavia  of  his  hooka  and  furniture,  and  haa  eTen  gone  to  the 
nonasteffy  where  he  bad  a  natural  dauffhtcr  for  education,  and 
had  stripped  her  of  every  thing,  and  tdten  away  the  nonev  he 
had  left  ror  her  maintenance*  Sudi  was  the  rapacity  of  those 
neroenaries,  so  louff  the  scourge  of  Europe  1  Dedo  took 
rafhge  in  FVranee,  where  in  every  town  he  was  welooaied  by  a 
erowd  of  scholars  all  eager  to  hear  him.  The  king  created  him 
a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble.  Whue  he  was  in 
thatdty  he  receired  a  letter  from  the  pope,  ofieriiw  him  pardon 
en  condition  of  oonung  to  Rome,  but  tiiis  he  thought  fit  to 
de^ne.  He  then  accepted  the  chair  of  civil  lawat  YaleBce  in 
Damphine^  witii  tiie  hitherto  unjHcecedented  salary  of  1000 
ftmiks.  When  he  went  thither,  there  were  scarcely  twenty*five 
sdiolarsi  but  a  hundred  80<md  joined  him  from  Angnen,  and 
fai  Us  second  year  the  number  amounted  to  400.  At  tius  tims^ 
on  the  request  of  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Lyons,  he  wrote 
a  rotation  of  an  attack  made  upon  them  by  cardinal  CajetaE^ 
bat  the  death  of  Julius  prevented  it  from  bmngraU^^  Hm 
anceessor  Leo  X.,  who  nad  been  a  disciple  of  JDedo  at  Pis% 
aent  him  a  release  from  ecdesiastical  censures,  and  invited  him 
to  Rome,  but  he  did  not  then  choose  to  leave  France.  On  the 
accession  of  Francis  L»  however,  he  was  deanrous  of  accepting 
•  very  pressing  invitation  to  return  to  Pisa ;  but  tiie  dty  of 
Valenoe  appHM  to  the  king  to  prevent  his  departure*  It  was 
at  length  agreed,  that  when  the  Mibmese  should  return  to  the 
power  of  the  French,  Dedo  should  again  open  his  sehod  at 
ravia.  This  took  place  in  1515,  but  the  superrening  warn 
nndeied  his  ntuation  at  Pavia  so  uncomfortable,  that  he  iw» 
fbed  to  Florence,  and  there  amed  to  resume  his  ^fessonhip 
pt  Pisa.  He  recommenced  his  lectures  tibere  with  vast  $cp^ 
niiuse;  and  notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  were  aaade  to 
Omw  Itim  to  Milan,  Avignon,  and  Padua^  he  finished  his  dqr a 
at  Pisa.  Hb  sakry  there  at  length  rose  to  1500  gold  florins,  a 
very  ample  sum  in  those  days.  He  died  in  15S5,  at  the  age  ot 
eighty-two.  His  Consilia  were  published  at  Venee,  m  1581, 
^vida.  fbL,  and  his  De  K^jdlm  Juris,  m  fidio,  at  the  smnf 
lime  ^nA  place. 

PETER  ACCOLTI,  the  son  of  Bene«Betf  was  bom  at 
Axeaao  about  the  year  14fiJ^  and  died  at  Home  Deosmber  It, 
ISS»4  He  was  professor  oflaw,  and  taught  wkh  great  appboise^ 
Ho  was  emphiyed  by  the  popes,  and  raised  snooessrrely  to 
several  bisho|ffKs,  and  beesnse  a  oaxdnial  in  1511.  Hewiole 
aevmnd  hislesieal  tracts.  He  was  tiie  mtthee  of  tiie  fimioaB 
papal  boll  aMiwt  Luiher.  Benedict  Accolti,  hia  natural  aoi^ 
was  executed,  in  1564,  for  a  conspitacy  agsinBt  Pope  Pfa»  IV. 
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ULRIC  ZA2rIUS»  of  CooBtance,  is  known  for  hb  abaUies 
OS  porofeflsor  of  law.  He  died  at  Friburg  in  1539^  aged  74.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  Epitome  in  usub  Feudales,  &c. 

JAMES  ALYAROTTO,  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Padua. 
His  family  was  originally  of  Hungary,  and  related  to  the 
Speroni,  both  of  which  have  produced  very  eminent  men. 
James  Alvarotti  was  very  learned  both  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  which  he  had  studied  under  Barthelemi  iSaliceti  and  Fran- 
cis Zabarella,  who  was  afterwards  cardinal.  He  wrote  **  Com« 
mentaria  in  Libros  Feudorum/'  Frankfort,  1537,  folio.  He 
died  in  154S,  aged  68.  There  were  several  other  fiunous  men 
of  this  family. 

.  BERNARD  ANTONINE,  a  French  lawyeis  was  advocate 
of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux.  He  was  author  of  several 
works. 

BARTHELEMY  BAYATHIER,  an  Italian  lawyer.  He 
was  bom  at  Placentia,  and  became  professor  of  Pavia  and  Fer- 
rara.  He  wrote  a  New  Digest  of  the  Feudal  Law,  printed  at 
Paris,  in  1611. 

.  ALEXANDER  AB  ALEXANDRO,  a  Neapolitan  law- 
yer of  great  learning,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1461.  He  followed 
the  profession  of  the  law  first  at  N^aples,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome;  but  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  to  literature* 
The  particulars  of  his  life  are  to  be  gathered  from  his  work  en« 
titled  ^^  Genialium  Dierum ;"  where  he  says,  that  when  he  was 
very  young,  he  went  to  the  lectures  of  Philadelphus,  who  ex- 

Slained  at  Rome  the  Tusculan  questions  of  Cicero ;  he  was 
^ere  also  when  Nicholas  Perot  and  Domitius  Calderinus  lead 
their  lectures  upon  Martial.  Tiraquea  wrote  a  learned  com- 
mentary upon  lus  work,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1587, 
and  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1678,  with  the  notes  of  Dennis 
Godfrey,  Christopher  Colenis,  and  Nicholas  Mercerus,  The 
author  died  at  Rome  about  1523. 

NICHOLAS  EVER ARD,  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  magis- 
trate of  strictintegrity,  was  bom  at  Gripskerque,  in  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  in  1462.  In  1493  he  took  his  doctor's  degree^ 
and  acquired  so  much  reputation,  that  Erasmus  pronounced 
him  a  man  bom  for  the  good  and  service  of  his  countiy.  He 
was  first  am>ointed  judge  at  Brassels,  and  afterwards  became 
president  of  the  supreme  council  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  He 
was  a  man  totally  uninfluenced  by  any  self-interest,  and  ad- 
ministered strict  justice,  both  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  He 
died  at  Mechlin,  Aug.  9,  1532,  in  his  seventieth  year.  By  his 
wife  Elissa  BladeUa  of  Mechlhi,  he  left  three  daughters,  one 
of  whom,  Isabella,  a  nun,  was  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  five  sons,  all  of  considerable  eminenoe 
in  the  literarjr  world.  His  works  are— *1.  Topica  Juris,  folio. 
S.  Consilia^siveresponsajurisi  folio. 
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.  JOHN  NBVIZAN,  an  Italian  d^ipan,  a  natiye  of  Aatf,  was 
disdple  of  Francis  Curtius,  professor  in  the  uniTersity  of  Pa- 
dua. He  published  amonff  other  works,  a  treatise  entitled, 
*^  Syha  Nuptialis/'  in  which  he  iaterwove  large  collections  c^ 
slanders  against  Ihe  £ur  sex.  Hfi  was  never  married,  but  he 
kept  a  mistress,  and  had  a  son  by  her,  who  became  an  adToeate ; 
and  being  deprived  of  his  estote,  and  reduced  to  extreme  po-* 
verty,.  he  became  insane.    John  Nevizan  died  in  1540. 

JOHN  BOUCHET,  a  French  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Poie* 
tiers  in  1576,  and  died  in  1550.  His  ''  Annals  of  Aquitaine,** 
were  prinfted  at  Paris  in'  1644,  folio.  He  was  also  auSior  of 
some  poems. 

SIR  ANTHONY  FITZHERBERT,  a  very  learned  law- 
yer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  descended  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  bom  at  Norbury  in  Derbyshire.  He  was  made  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1523 ;  and  distinguished 
nimself  by  many  valuable  works,  as  well  as  by  such  an  honour- 
able discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  made  him  esteemed 
an  oracle  of  the  law.  His  writings  are,  **  The  Ghrand  Abridge 
ment;  The  Office  and  Authority  of  Justice  of  Peace;  The 
Office  of  Sheriffit,  Bailiffs  of  Liberties,  Escheators,  Coroners, 
&c. ;  Of  the  Diversity  of  Courts  ;  The  New  Natura  Brevium ; 
Of  the  Surveying  of  Lands ;  and  The  Book  of  Husbfuidry.'* 
Sir  Anthony  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1538,  leaving  a  nuine* 
rous  posterity^  who  became  the  founders  of  considerable  families 
in  Derbyshire,'  and  the  adjacent  counties  and  who,  in  general, 
adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

BARTHOLOMEW  CHASSENEUZ,  was  bom  at  Issy 
TEveque,  in  Burgundy,  in  1480.  He  was  king's  advocate,  at  Au- 
tun,  tul  15^,  when  Francis  I.  made  him  counsellor  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  then  president  to  that  of  Provence.  Chasseneua 
was  in  the  latter  office  when  that  court  issued  their  bloody  decree 
against  the  Vaudois  of  Merindol  and  Cabrieres.  These  pbor 
people,  condemned  as  pestilential  heretics,  appear,  from  the  ac- 
count of  them  sent  to  the  court  by  William  de  Bellay,  to  havo 
beenjndustrious  cultivators  of  the  soil,  frugal  and  temperate, 
exact  in  the  payment  of  their  dues  to  the  king  and  the  lords; 
who  did  not  kneel  before  images,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
use  holy  water,  say  mass,  or  pray  for  the  dead,  but  practised 
ceremonies  of  their  own,  and  said  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
who  acknowledged  neither  pope  nor  bishop,  but  had  ministers 
of  their  own  choosing  for  performing  the  office  of  religion. 
This  dreadful  heresy  it  was  resolved  to  extirpate  by  fire  and 
sword.  Chasseneuz  prevented  the  execution  of  the  decree  dur- 
KPg  his  life,  and  died  in  154£,  leaving  several  works,  among  the 
vest,  a  *'  Commentary  on  the  Custom  of  Burgundy,"  of  which 
there  were  five  editions  in  his  life  time,  and  above  fifteen  since*. 
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The  bnt  Adition  la  by  tbe  pverident  Bouhier,  171?,  4tcK  new 
modelled  in  that  which  he  hag  rince  pablished  in  2  vok.  foEo. 

CHRISTOPHER  ST.  GERMAN,  a  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Shihonin  Warwidcdiire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  fircvm  whence 
Im  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  died  September  fS, 
1540.  What  he  sot  by  honoorable  practice^  and  some  paternal 
eetates,  he  expended  in  Durchasing  books,  and  gathering  a  very 
fine  library,  wnMi  waa  ul  the  property  he  left  to  hii  heirs.  He 
wrote  ^  The  Doetor  and  Student,^*  printed  first  m  Latm,  1583 ; 
and  many  times  afterwards  in  English* 

CORNELIO  CA8TALDI,  a  nathe  of  Feltri,  bom  of  • 
noble  fiunily,  about  1480.  He  was  brought  up  to  die  bar,  but 
enlivened  his  sererer  studies  by  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
elMUit  Mterature.  He  was  employed  by  his  native  dty  hi  ne- 
godatin^  tiieir  ooncems  at  Venioe,  and  obtaining  from  the  re^ 
pnblie  ail  he  requested.  On  his  marriage  he  settled  at  Padua* 
where  he  was  universaD^  esteemed,  and  at  which  city  he 
Jbunded  a  college.  He  died  in  1586.  His  poems,  being  long 
lost  in  oWvion,  were  noblished  at  Vemce  in  4to.  1757,  by  the 
abb£  Conti,  with  a  me  of  tiie  author  prefixed  by  mgnor  Far« 
lettL  They  are  both  Italian  and  Latin.  The  femer  contain 
mgeidottB  elevated  sentiments,  bnt  are  defective  in  sweetnese 
aM  elegance  <rf  style.  The  latter  are  a  happy  imitaticm  of  tiie 
aneients. 

JOHN  PARKINS,  a  writer  in  the  department  of  law,  was 
bom  of  a  respectable  fiunily,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwarda 
became  student  of  tiie  Inner  Temple,  where  he  made  astonish^ 
Ing  proficiency  in  the  common  law.  Beiiu:  caBed  to  the  bar,  he 
bMame  eminent  as  a  chamber  counsel.    Re  died  about  1544w 

MARIANO  80XINI,  or  SOCCINI,  denomuiated  iba 
Younger,  grandson  of  the  first  Ifariano,  was  bom  at  Siena,  in 
1482.  He  studied  the  law  under  his  uncle  Bartolomeo,  and  after 
lakmg  his  degree,  taught  alternately  the  civil  and  canon  law  «t 
Us  native  city,  tOl  he  removed  to  Paris  in  1517.  Returning 
to  Siena  in  1M4,  he  was  employed  as  ambassador  to  tiie  re« 
public  of  Florence^  and  also  to  pope  Leo  X.  He  was  engaged 
m  Ae  firilo wins  year  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  occupy  a  pro« 
fessorship  at  Pstdua.  He  remained  at  that  university  till  the 
year  15w,  when  tiie  offer  of  a  higher  salary  drew  hnn  to  Bo« 
logn^  Here  he  continued  tBl  his  death,  though  he  received  tiie 
most  fiatterinff  invkations,  with  tiie  promise  of  larse  salariee^ 
ftom  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  tiie  kmg  of  Portugal,  and  other 
jpffinoes  and  states.  He  died  in  1556,  and  his  German  scholars 
m  Bologna,  showed  tiieir  respect  fi>r  his  virtues  and  talents,  by 
earrying  his  body  on  their  own  shoulders  to  tiie  tomb.  He 
wae  autiior  of  many  works,  whidi  were  once  in  considerable 
estimalioni  ti|ough  tiiey  are  now  forgotten. 
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ANTHONY  D*ARENA,  a  bimr  and  poet,  was  bom  at 
SoOien,  in  the  diocese  of  Toafen,  of  an  eminent  fiunily,  of  tho 
name  of  La  Sable.  He  died  in  1444,'  being  judge  at  St.  Rcml 
near  Aries.  His  poem  on  the  war  of  Phrrenoe,  carried  on  by 
Charies  Y.,  was  reprinted  in  1547;  his  other  pieces  were 
printed  in  1670,  m  l&no. 

PETER  ^GIDIUS,  a  kwyer,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
14S6.  He  was  educated  under  JSrasmus,  at  whose  reommnen^ 
datbn  he  obtained  the  friendriup  of  Sb  Thomas  More,  who 
spedi:s  of  him  in  the  prologue  to  the  Utoeia,  as  ''  a  man  Ihere 
in  his  eountiy  of  honest  reputation,  and  also  preferred  to  Ugh 
promotions,  worthy  truly  of  the  Ughest.  For  it  is  hard  tci 
say  whether  the  young  man  be  in  leammg  or  in  honesty  more 
excellent.  For  he  is  both  of  wonderfidrirtnous  conditions,  and 
also  sbgularlv  well  learned,  and  towards  all  sorts  of  people  cz« 
ceeding  gentle."  Sir  Thomas  adds,  that  **  the  charais  of  his 
eonversation  abated  the  frequent  desire  he  had  to  see  his  native 
country,"  from  wbidi  Sir  Thomas  had  been  absent  more  than 
four  mtedia.  In  1510  he  was  appointed  first  uotwry  of  Aa» 
twerp,  where  he  died  in  IfiSS.  His  works  are^*-l.  liirenqdia 
in  Funus  MaTlmiHani  Csesaris,  1519,  4to.  8.  Hi^theses^ 
siTe  Specula  Carolo  Y.,  4to.  S.  Enchiridion  Pnncipis  ac 
Magistratus  ChristiaDi,  1541. 

SYLYESTER  ALDOBRANDINI,  professor  of  bw  at 
Pisa,  was  bom  at  Florence,  and  was  banidied  from  diat  dty 
for  his  opposition  to  the  house  of  MedicL  He  was  appointed 
advocate  of  the  treasury  and  apostolic  chamber  by  pope  Fanl 
IIL  He  died  in  1558,  leaTing  scTeral  works  on  juriqpxtidenee. 
His  son  Hyppolitos  AldobraikU,  obtained  the  popedom  by  tlie 
name  of  Clement  YUL ;  and  another  scm,  ThMuas,  beicune 
secvetaiy  of  the  briefs,  but  died  in  the  prime  of  1%.  He 
translated  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  wrote  a  conuaentary  on 
Aristotle's  Trerase  on  Hearing. 

LELIO  TORELLI,  a  learned  jurist,  was  bom  at  Fano,  m 
1489.  Haring  studied  Greek  and  Latin  at  Ferrara,  he  gradn* 
ated  at  Perugia,  where  he  studied  law.  The  last  reqmtaUe 
oflice  of  magistracy  which  he  occupied,  was  that  of  grand  chan- 
cellor wAmt  secretary  to  the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo, and 
Us  sen  Francesco*  He  was  also  adyanced  to  the  rank  of  Flo- 
renline  nobility,  and  the  title  of  senator,  and  was  consul  to  the 
ewdemy  of  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1576»  universally 
Mteemed  for  his  mental  and  moral  qualities.  He  amuaed  him* 
oelf  with  polite  literature,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient,  and 
with  writfaw  I^atin  and  Italian  poetry;  bixt  the  snigect  id  his 
serious  study  was  jurisprudence*  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  the  law  $  buthe  was  prindpaBy  engaged  in  preparing 
a  new  and  correct  edition  of  PandectSb  a^nimig  himself  of  the 
IHsani  or  Florentine  MS.    This  magniSceni  edition  appeared 
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fiom  the  Tortentian  preBS  in  ISBO,  In  three  liO'ge  volmiies  folio* 
His'son  Francesco,  was  his  associate  in  the  hibour  of  thiswork; 
bttt  the  son  eyed  before  the  father. 

i£MILIUS  FERRETA,  in  Latin  Ferretus,  a  learned  d* 
vilian,  was  bomat  Castello  Franco,  in  Tuscany,  Nov.  14s  1489. 
He  studied  at  Pisa  and  Siena,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  cardinal  SalviatL  He  was  admit- 
ted an  advocate  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  on  which  occasion  he 
changed  his  bmtismal  name  of  Dominieo,  for  that  of  EmiliOy 
or  ^mihus.  A  professorship  of  law  was  then  conferred  upon 
him  at  RcMme,  Snd  the  applause  he  obtained  in  his  offik^,  caused 
Leo  X.  to  appoint  him  his  secretary.  He  exercised  tiais  func- 
tion for  some  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  own  country.  After 
attaching  himself  to  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  com- 
manded nart  of  the  French  army,  he  accompanied  him  to 
Rome  and  Naples,  On  his  return  he  was  maAe  prisoner  by 
die  Spaniards,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  ransom.  He  then  went  to 
France,  and  taught  at  Valence  with  mat  reputation.  Francia 
L,  made  him  a  coimsellor  of  the  paniament  of  Paris,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  embassies  to  the  Venetians  and  Florentines.  He 
was  engaged  in  various  negociations,  and  finally  became  pro* 
fessor  of  uw  at  Avignon*  His  yearly,  stipend  was  at  first  550, 
crowns,  then  800,  and  then  1000 ;.  a  greater  sum  than  had  ever 
been  given  to  any  professor  in  that  university.  He  gained  the 
esteem  both  of  the' inhabitants  and  of  the  students,  who  showed 
It  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  after  his  death ;  for  when  his 
successor,  Craveta,  began  his  lectures  by  strictures  upon  Feiv 
reti,  the  scholars  hissed  and  dipve  him  from  the  place.  Ferreti 
died  at  Avignon,  on  July  14,  1553.  He  was  a  man  of  general 
learning,  and  well  versed  in  classical  literature.  An  epitaph 
written  for  him  by  Antonius  Qoveanus,  speaks  of  him  in  very 
high  terms  of  encomium.  He  published  an  edition  of  Cicwo's 
Orations;  and  his  Opera  Juridica,  were  printed  in  1554, 4to* 

ANDREW  TIRAQUEAU,  or  TIRAQUELIUS,  a  learn- 
ed  French  lawyer,  a  native  of  Poitou,  who  became  a  counsellor  in 
the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Paris. 
He  laboured  diligentiy  to  purify  the  bar,  and  being  employed 
by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  in  many  importai^  afiairs,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  strict  and  singular  integrity.  Ifiaworics 
amount  to  seven  volumes,  in  folio.  Frankfort,  1 597.  Tiniquean 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1574.  He  married  a  wife,  and 
jMToduced  a  book  and  a  child  every  year,  till  they  amounted  ta 
twenty  of  each.  This, .  with  the  circumstance  of  his  bmng  a 
w&ter*<lrinker,  occasioned  the  following  merry  ejMtaph : — 

Here  lies  a  man,  who  drinking  only  water, 

Wrote  twenty  books,  with  each  had  son  or  daughter ; 

Had  he  but  used  die  juice  of  generous  vats, 

The  world  would  scarce  have  held  his  books  and  brau. 
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BERNARD  ARLUNO,  a  noble  Milanese,  who  followed 
the  profession  of  the  law  at  Pavia  and  Padua.  He  wrote  a 
^*  History  of  the  Wars  of  Venice/'  printed  by  Burmann,  and 
other  works  which  he  left  in  manuscript.  The  works  of  his 
brother  Peter,  a  learned  physician,  were  published  in  folio,  at 
Milan,  in  1589. 

MARCUS  MANTUA  BERIAVmiUS  BENAVIDIO,  a 
celebrated  civilian,  was  bom  at  Padua,  in  14dO,  and  taught  the 
dvil  and  canon  law  in  his  native  city  for  60  y^ars,  wim  high 
reputation.  He  there  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
hoax  the  emperors  Charles  V.,  and  Ferdinand  L,  and  from  pope 
Pius  rV.  He  died  in  158^,  and  was  the  author  of  several  works 
on  his  own  profession.  His  works  are — 1.  Dialogus  de  Conci- 
Uo,  4<to.  S.  Epitome  illustrium  jurisconsultorum,  8vo.  3.  Illus* 
trium  jurisconsultorum  imagines,  folio.  4.  Observationes  legac- 
ies, 8vo.  5.  Polymathise  Lib.  duodecim.  6.  Collectanea  super 
jus  Caesareum,  folio.    All  these  are  very  scarce. 

MARTIN  DE  ASPICUETA,  commonly  caDed  Doctor 
Navarrus,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  bom  in  1491, 
at  Varasayn,  in  Navarre.  He  entered  very  young  into  the 
monastery  of  regular  canons  at  Roncevaux,  where  he  took  the 
habit,  which  he  continued  to  wear  after  he  left  the  convent. 
He  studied  classical  learning,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  divini^,  at  Alcala,  in  New  Castile,  adopting  chiefly  the 
system  of  Tetrus  Lombardus.  He  studied  the  law  at  Ferrara, 
and  taught  it  with  applause  at  Toulouse  and  Cahors.  ^  After 
being  first  professor  of  canon  law  at  Salamanca  for  14  years,  he 
quitted  that  place  to  be  professor  of  law  at  Coimbra,  with  a 
larger  salary.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  discharged  for  the 
qpaoe  of  twenty  years,  and  then  resigned  it,  to  retire  into  his 
own  country,  where  he  took  care  of  the  daughters  of  his  de- 
ceased brother.  Having  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Bartholomeo  de  Caranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  had  been  accused  of  heresy  before  the  tribunal  of  the  in- 
quisition in  Spain,  and  whose  cause  was,  by  the  pope's  order, 
to  be  tried  in  that  city,  Aspicueta*s  writings,  which  were  well 
known,  procured  him  a  most  honourable  reception.  Pope  Pius 
y .  made  him  assistant  to  cardinal  Francis  Aciat,  his  vice-peni- 
tentiary ;  and  Gregory  XIU.  never  passed  by  his  door  wiuiout 
calling  for  him,  and  stopped  sometimes  a  whole  hour  to  talk 
with  him  in  the  street.  Mis  name  became  so  famous,  that  even 
in  his  life-time  the  highest  encotnium  on  a  learned  man  was  to 
call  him  a  Navarrus.  He  was  consulted  as  an  oracle.  By  t^n- 
])erance  he  prolonged  his  life  to  a  great  length.  His  economy 
enabled  him  to  give  substantial  proof  of  his  charity.  Being  very 
old,  he  used  to  ride  through  all  the  city,  and  relieve  lul  the 
poor  he  met ;  to  which  his  mule  was  so  well  accustomed,  that 
It  stopped  of  his  own  accord  at  the  sight  of  every  poor  man  till 
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its  master  had  relieved  him*  He  reftised  several  honpurable 
posts  in  church  and  state,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  correct 
and  improve  the  works  he  had  writteuj  and  compose  others. 
He  died  in  1586}  aged  94.  He  wrote  many  treatises  on  mora* 
)ity  and  canon  law. 

FRANCIS  S A  D£  MIRANDA,  of  Coimbra,  was  professor 
of  jurispiruden<^  there.  He  quitted  the  profession,  ana  prefer- 
ed  a  life  of  ease  aiid  retirement,  to  the  mtrigues  of  the  court* 
He  died*  1558,  aged  65,  His  work«  are,  satires,  comediesb 
and  pastorals* 

BENEDICT  ACCOLTJ,  was  nephew,  or,  as  some  say, 

Sandson  to  Peter  Accolti,  and  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1467. 
e  mad^  great  progress  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  became 
so  much  a  master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  that  he  was  caUed  the 
Cicero  of  the  age.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  a  very  reten- 
tive memory*  The  ecclesiastical  honours  which  he  enjojed 
were  verv  considerable.  Leo  X.  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Cadia ;  Adrian  VI.  that  of  Cremona,  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Ravenna ;  and  Clement  VII,  created  him  a  cardinaL  .  At  the 
request  of  this  pontiff,  he  wrote  a  treatise  in  vindication  of  the 
right  of  the  Pope  tp  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  left  several 
puier  works,  and  particularly  several  pieces  of  poetry*  He  died 
at  Florence,  in  1549. 
MARK  ANTHONY  BIANCHI,  an  eminent  Italian  hw- 

irer,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1498.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
earning  and  integrity.  In  1525,  he  was  appointed,  for  the 
third  timey  professor  of  imperial  law  in  the  university  of  Padua; 
in  1532,  a  second  time  professor  of  the  decretals ;  and  lastly, 
in  1544,  chief  professor  of  criminal  law;  in  which  situation  he 
contmued  till  his  death,^October  8,  154$.  He  wrote,  1.  Trac- 
tatus  de  indiciis  homicidii  ex  proposito  commissi,  fol*  S*  Prao- 
tica  criminalis  aurea,  8vo.  3.  Tractatus  de  compromissb  faciendia 
inter  conjunctos,  et  de  exceptionibus  impedientibus  litis  ingres- 
sum,  8vo. 

EDWARD  HALL,  or  HALLE,  an  English  lawyer  and 
historian,  was  born  in  London,  probably  in  14^.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  whence  he  was  sent  to  kuig*s  college,  Cambridge* 
He  afterwards  studied  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  imule  a  judge  in 
the  sheriff's  court*  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  house  of  conw 
mons,  and  a  zealous  Romanist*  He  died  in  1547*  His  chror 
nide,  entitled  **  The  Union  of  the  Houses  oip  York  and  I^an- 
caster,"  was  ]^rinted  at  London,  in  1548,  folio*  It  was  continued 

a  Grafton,  in  1550,  and  re-printed  at  London,  in  1809,  4to. 
ill  has  been  accused  of  being  no  favourer  of  the  clergy,  and 
some  instances  of  misrepresentation  in  that  respect  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Fiddes,  in  his  life  of  cardinal  Wolsey* 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

JOHN  ARGYROPYLUS,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  a 
peripatetic  philosopher;  was  one  of  the  first  Greeks  who  fle4 
firom  that  city,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Italy.  In  the  year  1456, 
Cosmo  de  Medici  invited  him  to  Florence,  to  instruct  his  son 
Peter  and  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  in  the  Greek  langu^e  and 
philosophy.  Argyropylus  accepted  the  charge ;  andPhuelphua 
wrote,  at  that  time,  a  letter  to  the  Florentines,  congratulating 
diem  on  the  acquisition  of  so  great  a  man*  The  same  year 
Argyropylus  took  a  joumev  into  France,  to  solicit  succour  for 
some  of  his  relations,  who  had  been  made  slaves  by  the  Turks, 
On  his  retmnn  he  wcb^  again  to  Florence,  where  he  taught  for 
five  years.  Through  the  infiuenee  of  the  Medicean  fiimily,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  F!oreiiee«  At  the  request 
of  his  patron,  he  undertook  to  translate  into  Latin  the  physics 
and  ethics  of  Aristotle ;  and  he  executed  the  task  with  verbal 
fidehty.  Theodore  Graza  had  finished  a  similar  translation,  but 
had  the  generosity  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  interest  and 
reputation,  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire.  The  plague  obliging 
Argyropylus  to  leave  Rorence,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  cardi- 
nal Bessarion  bestowed  upon  him  the  professorship  of  the 
Ghreek  language.  .  He  reaa  lectures  upon  Aristotle,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  modern  Greek,  who  taught 
philosophy  in  that  city*  A  handsome  salary  was  appointed 
him  by  the  pope ;  but  he  was  so  fond  of  good  living,  that  it 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  his  tabfe.  The 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  appetite  proved  fatal  to  him; 
at  the  age  of  70,  he  died  of  a  fever,  caused  by  eating  melons  to 
excess.  Argyropylus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  rather  re*- 
spectable  for  his  learning,  than  amiable  in  his  manners.  In  6(m- 
versation  he  disputed  with  keenness,  and  often  disgusted  his 
firiends  by  ill-humour,  arising  from  literary  jealousy.  He  never** 
theless  possessed  great  strength  of  mind ;  of  which  he  gave  a 
striking  proof,  in  the  calm  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the  loss 
of  a  son,  who  was  assassinated  at  Rome.  His  translations  are 
valuable ;  they  are  found  in  the  more  ancient  Latin  editions  of 
Aristotle ;  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  editions  printed  at 
Basle.  He  also  wrote  a  **  Commentary  on  Aristotle  s  Ethics," 
printed  in  folio  at  Florence  and  Paris  in  1541 ;  and  several 
epistles  and  other  smaller  pieces,  which  remain  in  manuscript. 

AMYRUTZES,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Trebizond,  and  was  at  first  in  great  esteem  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  David,  his  sovereign,  on  account  of  his  writing  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks,  against  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence ;  but  at  last  he  forfeited,  by  his  apostacy,  all  the  rej^uta- 
tion  he  had  gained.    He  accompanied  the  emperor  David  to 
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Constantinople,  whither  that  prince  was  carried,  after  the  re- 
duction of  Trebizond,  in  1461 ;  when  being  seduced  by  the 
sultan's  promises,  he  renounced  the  Christian  religion,  and  em- 
braced  Mahometanism,  changing  his  name  to  that  of  Mahomet 
Beg.  Mahomet  IL  honoured  h&  with  several  employments  in 
the  seraglio,  and  by  his  order  he  translated  many  books  of  the 
Christians  into  Arabic. 

PETER  POMPONAZZI,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Mantua  in  the  year  146S«  He  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  became  a  profes* 
sor,  and  greatiy  distinguished  himself.  During  the  war  in 
which  the  republic  of  Venice  was  engaged  a^tinst  the  league 
of  Cambray,  the  university  being  for  a  time  dispersed,  he  re* 
tired  to  Bologna,  where  he  occupied  the  philosophical  chair 
till  his  death,  wUch  happened  in  1525,  when  he  was  in  the 
63rd  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  afterwards  conveyed  to 
Mantua,  where  they  were  interred,  by  the  direction  of  oiurdinal 
Hercules  Gonzaga,  in  a  magnificent  tomb,  on  which  a  statue 
in  bronze  was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  addicted  to  su- 
perstition and  fanaticism,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate  forjudicial 
astrology,  as  appears  from  his  book,  "  De  Naturalium  Effectuum 
admirandonim  Causis,  seu  de  Incantationibus."  He  had,  how- 
ever, an  understanding  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  depths 
of  the  peripatetic  system ;  and  his  writings,  tnough  barbarous 
and  inelegant  in  style,  discover  great  acuteness  and  subtiety  of 
thought.  He,  like  many  persons  of  considerable  talents  in  the 
present  day,  publicly  taught,  that  the  natural  reasons  asserted 
lor  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  not  soUd  and 
satisfactory;  that  Aristotle  did  not  believe  it;  and  that  the 
whole  proof  of  a  future  existence  depends  upon  revelation,  on 
which  ffround  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  its  truth.  On  this 
subject  he  published  a  treatise,  '^De  Immortalite  Animse,"  and 
the  doctrine  became  so  popular,  that  pope  Leo.  X.  thought  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  bull  to  suppress  it ;  and  the  monks  were  so 
clamorous  in  denouncing  it  as  an  impious  production,  that  the 
book  was  condemned  to  be  publicly  burnt  at  Venice,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  author  himself  escaped  the  flames, 

SIMON  PORTA,  or  PORTIUS,  was  a  native  of  Naples, 
and  the  disciple  of  Pomponazzi.  He  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Pisa,  and  died  at  Naples,  in  1554,  aged  57.  He  is 
author  of  De  Menta  HumanA ;  De  Voluptate  et  Dolore ;  De 
Coloribus  Oculorum,  4to. ;  De  Rerum  Naturalium  Principiis 
Libri  Duo;  Opus  Physiologiciim,  4'to.,  &c. 

ALEXANDER  ACHILLINI,  bom  at  Bokgna,  Octo- 
ber  29,  1463,  was  prof<^sor  of  philosophy  in  that  university. 
He  was  an  accurate  interpreter  of  Averroes  upon  Aristode,  but 
-is  most  admired  for  his  acuteness  in  private  and  pubUc  disputa- 
tions.   He  made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  was  very 
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early  promoted  to  the  professorship;  in  which  he  aequitted 
himself  with  so  much  applause,  that  his  name  became  famous 
throughout  aU  Italy ;  and  in  the  year  1506,  the  university  of 
Padua  made  choice  of  him,  to  succeed  Francatiano  in  the  first 
ehair  of  nhilosophy.  His  fame  brought  vast  numbers  pf  stu- 
dents to  nis  lectures  at  Padua ;  but  the  war,  in  which  the  re- 
public of  Venice  was  engaged  against  the  league  of  Cambray, 
putting  a  stop  to  the  lectures  of  that  uniyersity,  he  returned  to 
nis  native  country,  where  he  was  received  with  the  same  marks 
of  honour  as  before,  and  again  appointed  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  Bologna.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this 
city,  where  he  died,  August  1@,  1512,  and  was  interred  with 
great  pomp  in  St.  Martin's  church.  Jovius,  who  knew  Achil- 
lini,  and  heard  his  lectures,  says,  that  he  was  a  man  of  such 
extreme  simplicity,  and  so  unacquainted  with  address,  that  he 
was  a  laughmg-stock  to  the  saucy  young  scholars,  although  es- 
teemed on  account  of  his  learning.  He  published  several  pieces 
on  philosophical  subjects,  dedicated  to  Bentivogle. 

AUGUSTIN  NIPHUS,  one  of  the  most  famous  nhiloso- 
phers  of  his  day,  was  bom  at  Sessa,  in  the  kingdom  of  rfanles^ 
in  1473.  About  1500,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pnilo- 
sophy  at  Padua.  He  maintained  that  there  is  but  one  soul 
which  animates  all  nature.  This  opinion  caused  him  many 
enemies.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  monks,  and  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Niphus  having  quelled  this  storm,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  bishop  of  Padua,  and  by  correcting  his 
work,  which  contained  the  noxious  doctrine,  published  a  se- 
ries of  other  books,  which  gained  him  so  much  reputation,  that 
the  most  celebrated  universities  offered  him  a  professorship. 
Pope  Leo  X.  highly  esteemed  him,  and  gave  him  leave  to 
blazon  with  his  own  arms  those  of  the  house  of  Medici ;  he 
also  created  him  count  Palatine,  and  conferred  upon  him  many 
priviWes.  Niphus  was  not,  in  a  moral  sense,  worthy  of  the 
title  of  philosopher,  as  he  was  remarkable  for  levity  and  in- 
trigue, even  down  to  old  age.  He  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table;  and  such  were  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  that 
the  nobiUty  and  ladies  of  rank,  anxiously  sought  his  company. 
He  died  about  1648.  His  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 
Averroes,  make  14  vols,  folio.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  "  De 
Intellectu  et  Demonibus ;"  and  other  works. 

POETRY. 

MAXUNUS  PACIFICUS,  a  native  of  Asioli,  bom  in  1400, 
who  lived  near  a  century.  His  Latin  poems  have  often  been 
mnted  under  the  title  of  '^  Hecateligium,  sive  C.  EligsB." 
The  venereal  disease  is  so  accurately  described  in  one  of  themj 
as  to  give  reason  to  believe^  diat  it  was  known  in  Europe  pre^. 
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vious  to  Columbus's  discovery  of  America,  in  1488 ;  for  Pa-^ 
cificus's  work  was  published  in  1489. 

THE  MARQUIS  of  VILLENA,  a  Spanish  poet,  was  of 
the  f  oyal  house  of  Arragon.  He  translated  the  i^neid  into 
Terse,  and  Dante  into  prose,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  *^  Gays 
Scientia,**  in  which  he  describes  the  ceremonies  (^  the  Trouba* 
dours. 

MAPHiEUS  VEGIO,  a  modem  Latin  poet,  Was  bom  at 
Lodi,  in  1406.  He  became  professor  of  law  and  poetry  at 
Pavia,  but  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  se- 
cretary of  the  Apostolic  briefii,  and  died  there  in  1468.  He 
Wrote  a  poem  on  the  Death  of  Astyanax,  and  a  supplementaiy 
book  to  Virgil's  iEneid,  which  he  called  ''The  Thirteenth 
Book  of  the  iEneid."  This  latter  work  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Moses  Mendez,  and  burlesqued  by  John  Ellis^ 
He  also  wrote  several  works  in  prose,  the  best  of  which  is  en*> 
titled,  *'  De  Educatione  Liberorum  et  eomm  clans  Moribns," 
which  is  pronounced  by  Dupin  to  be  the  most  complete  woik 
of  the  kind  extant,  treating  on  the  duties  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
the  studies  proper  for  clmdren,  and  the  virtues  proper  to  be 
Instilled  into  them,  and  filled  with  truly  Christian  morality  and 
uncommon  wisdom. 

JUAN  DE  MENA,  a  Castilian  poet  of  great  celebrity, 
was  bom  at  Cordova,  about  the  year  1411.  It  was  not  till  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  that  he  discovered  any  propensity  to- 
wards literature ;  but  then  he  made  up  for  the  time  which  hd 
considered  as  having  been  lost,  and  betook  himself  most  pas* 
sionately  to  his  studies,  which  he  pursued  first  at  Cordova,  then 
at  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  By  his  poetical  talents 
he  soon  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of  notice,  and  waspa- 
tronized  by  several  considerable  persons,  and  by  Juan  II.  Ttiis 
king,  though  far  from  respectable  as  to  character  or  talents, 
was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  an  encourager  of  it,  and  appointed 
Juan  de  Mena  his  chronicler,  communicated  to  him  materials 
for  the  history  of  his  reign,  and  took  delight  in  beholding  thci 
progress  of  his  works.  The  history  was  never  finished  bv  dd 
Mena;  and  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a  poet.  He  died  in  1456,  at  Tor* 
dalaguna,  and  was  buried  at  the  parochial  church  of  that  town. 
BASIN,  or  BASINIO,  of  Parma,  a  celebrated  Italian 
poet,  was  bom  at  Parma,  about  14SL  He  resided  sometinid 
at  the  court  of  Sigismund  Pandolph  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  36,  in  1467.  He  composed  a 
Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  Meleager,  which  may  be  round  in 
manuscript  in  the  libraries  of  Modena,  Florence,  and  Parma, 
Basinio  was  the  principal  contributor  to  a  collection  of  poema 
written  in  honour  of  the  beautifiil  Isotta  degli  Atti,  mistress,  and 
afterwards  wife  to  Sigismund.  The  poets  represent  this  lady  as 
Extremely  beautiful,  as  in  poetry  a  Sappho,  and  in  wisdom  and 
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virtue,  a  Penelope.  The  collection  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1549^ 
under  the  title  of  ^  Trium  Poetarum  Elegantissimorum,  Por- 
eellii  Basinii,  et  Trehanii,  Opuscula  nunc  primam  edita."  He 
wrote  many  other  poems  which  have  not  been  published. 

TITUS  and  HERCULES  STROZZI,  father  and  son, 
two  Italian  poets,  natives  of  Ferrara.  They  both  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  their  poems  were  printed  together  in  8vo.  at  Venice, 
in  1613.  They  consisted  of  elegies,  odes,  &c.  in  a  pleasing 
style.  Titus  was  bom  in  14^,  and  died  in  150^,  aged  80. 
Iiercules  was  occupied  like  his  father,  in  the  magistracy  of 
Ferrara,  but  excelled  him  in  the  province  of  literature.  He  is 
highly  commended  by  Caliagnini,  in  his  funeral  oration,  as  an 
admirable  writer  in  prose  and  verse,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian; 
and  in  Greek  also  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  Giants, 
which  happily  imitated  the  style  of  Homer.  His  moral  qualities 
were  much  esteemed,  and  he  was  the  distinmnshed  patron  of 
literature  and  merit  Duke  Hercules  I.,  who  was  much  at- 
tached to  theatrical  spectacles,  employed  Strozzi  in  planning 
them.  He  was  likewise  the  intimate  friend  of  cardinaiBembo. 
Having  married  a  lady  named  Barbara  Torella,  to  whom  a 
person  of  high  rank  was  attached,  the  disappointed  lover 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  1508,  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  aggravation. 

PETER  VINCENT  DANTE,  a  native  of  Perugia,  of 
ihe  fSunily  of  Rainaldi.  He  received  the  name  of  Dante  oil 
account  of  his  imitation  of  the  verses  of  that  poet.  He  was  also 
skilled  in  the  mathematics  and  in  architecture.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  161S.  He  invented  several  machines,  and 
Inrote  a  commentary  on  the  sphere  of  Sacrobosco. 

JOHN  ANTHONY  CAMPANUS,  an  Italian  poet  and 
pielate,  was  bom  in  1407  at  Cavelli,  a  village  of  Campania, 
The  obscurity  of  his  family  was  such,  that  ne  is  known  by 
no  other  name  than  one  borrowed  from  his  native  province ;  it 
is  even  said  that  a  coimtry  woman  while  at  work  in  the  fields, 
was  delivered  of  him  under  a  laurel  tree.  He  was  brought  up 
to  keep  sheep;  but  attracting. the  notice  of  a  priest^^  who  dis- 
cerned ki  him  tokens  of  genius,  he  was  taken  home  by  him, 
taught  the  elements  orietters,  and  then  sent  to  pursue  his  stu- 
dies at  Naples,  where  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  Valla  was  one  of 
his  masters,  iitending  to  visit  Tuscany,  he  was  plundered  by 
robbers  on  the  road,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  to  Perugia. 
Here  he  rose  to  be  professor  of  eloquence,  and  filled  that  chai^ 
with  so  much  reputation,  that  in  1452,  pope  Pi^^lL  made  him 
bishoi>  of  Crotona,  and  afterwards  of  Teramo^  Pope  Paul  H., 
sent  him  to  the  congress  of  Ratbbon,  whJ^  assembled  for  thcj 
purpose  of  forming  a  league  of  the  ChpS^^^  sovereigns  against 
the  Turks.  Sixtus  IV.,  who  had  bp^  <>»©  of  his  pupils,  made 
him  governor  of  Todi,  Foligno^d  Citta  di  Castello ;  but  the 
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pope  havuig  laid  siege  to  the  last  named  Aty,  because  the  in- 
naoitants  hesitated  to  receive  his  troops,  Cami>anus,  touched 
with  the  sufierings  of  the  people,  wrote  so  fireeiy  to  the  pope, 
that  his  holiness  took  offence,  and  deprived  Campanus  of  ms 

?ovemment,  and  banished  him  from  the  ecclesiastical  states. 
!ampanus  retired  to  his  bishopric  at  Teramo,  where  he  died  ttf 
chagrin  and  disappointment,  July  15,  1477.  Camnanus  distin« 
guisned  himself  as  a  writer  in  various-walks.  When  residing 
at  Perugia,  he  wrote  the' "  History  of  Andrew  Braccio,**  a  fa- 
mous captain  of  that  place,  which  work  was  greatly  admired  for 
its  style,  thou/^h  it  was  too  much  of  a  panegyric  He  also 
wrote  some  pohtical  and  moral  treatises,  orations,  a  number  of 
letters,  and  eight  books  of  Latin  poems  in  various  measures,, 
and  on  various  subjects,  some  of  tnem  more  free  than  became 
his  station.  His  poetry  has  been  much  commended  by  several 
writers,  for  the  ingenuity  and  facility  it  displays  ;  but  like  other 
ready  composers,  he  did  not  bestow  pains  necessary  to  render 
Jiis  pieces  duly  correct  His  works  were  published  first  by 
Micnael  Femo ;  and  a  new  collection  of  tfiem  was  edited  at 
Leipsic  bv  Mucken,  in  1707,  and  1734. 

LEWIS  PULCI,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Florence, 
1431.  He  wrote  a  celebrated  poem,  on  a  tournament  held  at 
Florence,  in  which  Lawrence  de  Medicis  was  victor,  entitled, 
"  Giostra  di  Lorenzo  de  Medicis."  He  had  two  brothers  equal- 
ly devoted  to  the  muses ;  one  of  whom  wrote  an  elegy,  entitled 
loemardo,  on  the  death  of  the  great  Cosmo  de  Medicis.  Lewis 
died  about  1487. 

JANUS  PANNONroS,  a  modem  Latin  poet,  bom  m  1484, 
was  a  native  of  Hungary.  He  travelled  into  Itafy  for  instruc- 
tion in  poUte  literature,  m  which  he  esccelled,  and  for  the  spread 
of  which  he  felt  so  much  ardour,  that  he  used  every  em>rt  to 

Sromote  the  Btudjf  of  it  in  his  own  country.  He  was  rabed  to 
tie  see  of  Fimfteirchen,  in  Lower  Hungary,  where  he  died,  in 
1472.  He  was  distm^ished  for  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  m  the  latter  of  which  he  composed  a  va- 
ne^ ofpoems. 

PIERRE  MICHAUT,  secretary  to  the  count  de  Charolois, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  14^,  was  the  author  of  the 
poem  entitled  **  Doctrinal  de  la  Cour,  or  Danse  des  Aveugle;*' 
Wtructiona  for  tlie  Court,  or  Blind  Man's  Buff.  From  a  beau- 
tifiil<x)py  of  this  satirical  poem,  finely  illuminated,  M.  Laborde 
has  given  representations  of  all  the  musical  instmments  used  in 
France  duruvg  the  15th  century,  in  the  hands  of  the  performers* 
JOHN  At^ELK)  AUGURELLO,  an  Italian  poet,  bom 
at  Rimini,  m  144\  He  was  professor  of  the  belles  lettres  at 
Trevisa,  at  which  jr..ce  he  died,  in  1524.  He  wrote  several 
pieces,  but  his  chief  vro^  ^^  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  Chryso- 
poeia,  or  the  art  of  making  gold.     He  dedicated  this  poem  to 
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Leo  X.,  upon  which  die  pontifF  presented  him  with  a  large 
empty  purse^  and  said,  **  that  as  he  could  make  gold^  he  knew 
how  to  fill  it." 

BAPTIST  MANTUANUS,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Man- 
tua, in  1448,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Spagnolo,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction. He  entered  among  the  Carmelites,  of  whose  order  he 
.became  general,  but  he  quitted  them  in  disgust,  in  1515,  and 
dcTOted  himself  to  poetry  and  literature.  He  died  in  1516,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  marble  statue,  crowned  with  laurel.  Al- 
though in  some  of  his  pieces  he  displays  much  zeal  for  religion 
and  its  ministers,  yet  he  has  satirized  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  with  a  freedom  that  has  given  ofience  to  some  of  his 
communion.  His  ^'  Poetical  Works"  were  published  entire  at 
Bologna,  folio,  1502,  and  at  Antwerp,  four  volumes,  octavo, 
1576.     Parts  of  them  have  been  printed  separately. 

ELISIO  CALENTIUS,  or  CALENZIO,  a  modem  Latin 
poet,  a  native  of  Apulia.  He  was  tutor  to  prince  Frederic,  son 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Naples,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  his 
royal  pupil  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice.  He  was 
inimical  to  capital  punishments,  and  proposed  various  substi- 
tutes for  them  in  different  cases.  He  was  a  skilful  and  practi- 
cal afipriculturist.  Being  a  spectator  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
Chanies  the  Bold  i^ainst  the  Swiss,  he  was  urged  to  write  the 
history  of  it,'.which|&e  declined;  observing,  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  speak  01  of  princes,  and  that  an  honest  man  ought  not  to 
publish  falsehoods.  He  married  very  young,  had  a  great 
affection  fw  his  wife,  and  had  a  numerous  ofl&pring.  His  cir« 
eumstances  were  narrow,  but  he  maintained  a  friendship  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time,  as  Pontano,  Al-> 
tilio,  and  Sannazaro,  and  was  a  member  with  them  of  the  fin- 
mous  Neapolitan  academy.  He  died  probably  about  1500. 
The  works  of  Calenzio  consist  of  elesies,  epigrams,  satires,  &c* 
and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  translated,  or  rather 
imitated,  from  Homer.  There  are  also  a  number  of  letters  in 
prose,  mos%  addressed  to  Hiaracus,  by  whom  he  means  prince 
Frederic.  There  have  been  three  editions  of  his  works,  one  at 
Rome  in  1503,  and  one  at  Basle  in  ISS^.  He  was  an  elegant 
writer  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

WILLIAM  ALEXIS,  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
Lyra,  afterwards  prior  of  Bussi  and  Perche.  He  left  various 
pieces  of  poetiy.  His  principal  works  are — **  Fourchants  roy- 
aux,  presented  at  the  games  du  Puy  at  Rouen,"  in  4to.  S. 
<<  Le  passetems  de  tout  Homme  et  de  toute  Femme,"  Paris,  in 
8va  and  4to.  The  author  informs  us,  that  he  translated  it  from 
a  work  of  Innocent  III.  It  is  a  moral  work,  on  the  miseries  oiF 
man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  3.  ^*  Le  grand  Blason  des 
Faulses  Amours,"  in  4ko,  Paris  1403;  and  in  several  edi«. 
tions  of  the  farce  de  Patelin,  and  of  the  Fifteen  joys  of  Mar- 
riage, Hague^  17^  and  1734,  with  notes  by  «facob  le  Du« 
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ohat.    It  is  a  dklbgne  on  the  evils  brought  on  by  love.    In  aD 
lu8  works  he  preserves  a  becoming  decency. 

GABRIEL  ALTILIO,  a  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  Basilica. 
ta«  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  preceptor  to  prince 
Ferdinandi  son  of  Alphonsus  II.  Altilio  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Pdicastro^  in  1489,  and  died  about  150L  The  few  speci- 
mens of  his  poetry  that  remain  are  of  distinguished  merit.  The 
most  admired  is  his  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  IsabeUa 
of  Arragon,  daughter  of  Alphonsus  11.,  with  JohnCraleas  Sforxa 
duke  of  Afilan.  This  is  published  in  tiie  Carm.  must.  Poet. 
Ital.  and  with  a  few  of  his  other  pieces,  at  the  close  of  the  works 
of  Sannasarius,  by  Comino,  1731,  4to,  where  numerous  testis 
monies  are  collected  of  the  merits  of  .Altilio. 

MARGARET  ELEANOR  CLOTILDE  DE  SURVIL- 
LE,  a  French  poetess,  who  celebrated  the  heroic  deeds  of  her 
country,  and  died  at  a  great  age,  at  ihe  dose  of  this  century. 
Her  language  is  obsobte,  but  she  possessed  great  vigour 
of  mind.  Her  poems  were  published  at  Paris,  in  1808,  pre* 
pared  for  the  press  by  one  of  her  descendants,  Joseph  Stephen 
de  Surville,  an  oflScer,  who  after  distinguishing  himself  in  Cop* 
sicaand  in  America,  fell  a  victim  to  the  French  revolution  in  1799« 

ANDREAS  AMMON,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  bom  at 
Lucca  in  Itafy,  was  sent  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  to  England,  in  die 
character  of  prothonotary  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  collector* 
general  of  this  kingdom.  Being  a  man  of  singular  genius  and 
feamin^,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  hterati  of 
those  times;  particularly  with  Erasmus,  Colet,  Grrodn,  and 
otiiers,  for  the  sake  of  whose  company  he  resided  some  time  at  . 
Oxford*  The  advice  which  Erasmus  gives  him,  in  regard  to 
pushing;  his  fortune,  has  a  great  deal  of  humour  in  it,  md  was 
certainty  a  satire  on  die  artful  methods  generally  practised 
bv  the  selfish  and  ambitious  part  of  mankind.  "  In  the  first 
place,**  says  he,  "  dirow  off  alt  sense  of  shame ;  thrust  yoursdf 
mto  every  one*s  business,  and  elbow  out  whomsoever  you  can ; 
neither  love  nor  hate  any  one ;  measure  every  thing  by  your 
own  advantage ;  let  this  be  the  scope  and  drift  of  all  your  ac- 
tions. Give  nothing  but  what  is  to  be  returned  with  usury,  and 
be  complaiBant  to  every  body.  Have  always  two  strings  to  your 
bow.  Feign  that  you  are  solicited  by  many  from  abroad,  and 
get  every  thing  ready  for  your  departure.  Show  letters  inviting 
you  elsewhere,  with  great  promises.'*  Ammon  was  Latin  se- 
cretary to  Henry  VIIL,  but  at  what  time  he  was  appointed  does 
not  appear.  In  1518,  he  was  made  canon  and  prebendary  of 
die  coDegiate  chapel  of  St  Stephen,  fai  the  palace  of  Westmin- 
ster. He  was  likewise  prebendary  of  Wells ;  and  in  1514,  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Dychial  in  that  diocese.  About 
the  same  time,  by  the  king's  special  recommendi^on,  he  was 
also  made  prebendary  of  Salisburv.  He  died  in  1617,  and  was 
buried  in  ot.  Stephen's  chapel,  Westminster.    He  was  esteem^ 
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ed  an  ekgant  Latin  writer,  and  an  admiralik  jpoet  Theepistlea 
of  Erasmus  to  Ammon,  abound  with  enconuums  on  his  genhm 
and  leamii^ 

JEROMk  BENIVIENI,  a  poet  of  Florence,  who  died  m 
154^  aged  89.  Following  Lorenso  de  Medici  and  Pohtian,  he 
contributed  essentially  to  the  progress  of  Italian  poetry.  His 
principal  subject  is  dirine  love.  He  was  ffreatly  esteemed  for 
the  purity  of  his  manners  and  the  extent  of  his  talents.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  tiie  celebrated  John  Pico  de  Miran«* 
dola,  and  was  interred  in  the  same  graye  with  him.  Ifis  Can- 
sone  dell'  Amore  celeste  e  divino,  is  m  great  esteem.  His  works 
were  printed  at  Florence,  1519,  8vo. 

JAMES  SANNAZARIUS,  m  Latin,  Actiua  Cincems  San- 
nazarius,  a  celebrated  Latin  and  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Naples, 
in  1458.  He  by  his  wit  ingratiated  himsejf  into  the  favour  of 
king  Frederic ;  and,  when  uiat  prince  was  dethroned,  attended 
him  into  France,  where  he  staid  with  him  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1504^.  Sannazarius  then  returned  into  Italy,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  polite  literature,  and  particularly  to  Latin 
and  Italian  poetry.  His  gay  and  facetious  humour  made  him 
be  sought  for  by  all  companies ;  but  he  was  so  afflicted  at  the 
news  that  Fhilibert,  prince  of  Orange,  general  of  the  emperor's 
amiy,  had  demoBshed  his  country  house,  that  it  threw  bun  into 
an  iUness,  of  which  he  died  in  15S0.  Being  informed  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  killed  in  battle, 
he  caUed  out,  "  I  shall  die  contented,  since  Mars  has  punished 
this  barbarous  enemy  of  the  Muses."  He  wrote  a  great  number 
of  Italian  and  Latin  poems ;  among  those  in  Latin  his  De  Partu 
Yirglnus  and  Eclogues  are  chiefly  esteemed ;  and  the  most  ce« 
lebrated  of  his  Itamm  pieces  is  his  Arcadia. 

JOHN  SKELTOlN,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  in  Cumber- 
land, and  educated  at  Oxford,  where^  in  1489,  he  was  inyested 
with  a  laurel,  a  kind  of  poetical  degree,  conferred  on  the  fa«> 
Tourite  of  tiie  muses.  He  became  rector  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk ; 
but  was  suspended  for  writing  satirical  poems.  He  directed  his 
attacks  against  Wolsey,  and  was  obhged  to  fly  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Westminster,  and  the  protection  of  abbot  Islip.  He  died  in 
1509.  His  poems  consist  in  satires,  sonnets,  &c.  And  also  an 
attack  on  LiUy  the  grammarian.  His  genius,  according  to 
Warton,  was  suited  to  the  low  burlesque,  and  his^  poetry 
abounds  not  only  with  obscurity,  but  with  coarse  scurrihty. 

CONRAD  CETTES,  named  also  Protucius  and  Meissel,  a 
modem  Latin  poet  of  some  eminence,  was  bom  at  Schweinfiirt, 
in  Franeonia,  in  1459.  After  haying  acquired  a  large  stock  of 
Kleranr  and  sdentiflc  knowledge  in  his  studies  at  Colore  and 
Heidelburff,  he  yisited  many  of  the  German  uniyersities,  and 
supported  himself  as  a  private  lecturer.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  make  a  toar  for  improyement  through  aU  tiie  principal  cities 
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and  univeraties  of  luly.    The  repatstion  he  thus  gained,  was 

the  means  of  introducmff  him  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and 

the  emperor  Frederic  IIL,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by 

the  elector,  and  who  conferred  upon  him  the  poetical  laurel  at  i 

Nurembera,  in  I494«     Having  terminated  his  rambles,  he 

setded  at  V  ienna ;  where  he  was  made  professor  of  eloquence 

and  poetry,  and  Ubrarian  to  the  emperor  Mazinulian*  Here  he  I 

died,  in  1508.     Cettes  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  res-  | 

torers  of  polite  literature  in  Germany.     Of  all  the  various 

writings  which  he  left,  the  poetical  were  the  most  distinguished. 

Whilst  he  possessedsome  vigour  of  imagination  and  briffiancy  of  i 

expression,  he  was  deficient  in  good  taste  and  correct  judgment.  I 

HENRY  ALKMAR,  or  ALKMAER,  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Alkmar,  in  Holland,  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  fable 
of  '*  Reynard  the  Fox,'*  a  poem  written  in  Low  Dutch,  in  the 
fifteenth  centui^,  which  under  the  allegory  of  a  society  of  ani- 
mals, satirizes  the  different  vices  of  mankind.    The  good  sense 
and  ingenuity  of  this  performance  rendered  it  so  ponular,  that 
it  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.    Mr.  Goth* 
ached  has  given  a  fine  edition  of  it  in  German,  adorned  with 
figures,  and  enriched  with  learned  dissertations.    All  that  is 
known  of  Alkmar  b,  that  he  Uved  about  the  year  1470,  and  was 
ffovemor  or  preceptor  to  one  of  the  dukes  of  Lorrain.    The 
first  edition  of  Reynard  was  printed  at  Lubeck  in  1408,  and  it 
was  firequently  reprinted  at  Rostock,  Francfort,  and  Hamburgh ; 
and  as  the  name  of  H.  d*  Alkmar,  occurs  in  the  preface  of  the 
Lubeck  edition,  which  was  long  considered  to  be  the  first,  he 
has  as  uniformly  passed  for  the  author  of  the  poem.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  city  of  Lubeck,  a  copy  at  a  work 
with  the  same  title,  and  nearly  the  same  contents,  but  more  full, 
and  in  prose,  which  was  printed  at  Delft,  in  1485 ;  and  one  has 
been  discovered  still  older,  printed  at  Goudes  or  Tergou,  by 
Crerard  Leew,  in  1479.    These  two  Reynards  are  exactly  the 
same.    Alkmar  then  seems  to  have  done  no  more  than  to  ver- 
sify and  enlarge  the  fictions  of  the  old  Reynard.  He  says  him- 
self, in  the  preface,  that  he  translated  die  present  work  firom 
the  Welsh  and  the  French.    Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
the  Welsh,  as  he  mentions  the  French,  his  evidence  accords 
with  known  facts,  and  with  the  opinion  of  Le  Grrand  d'  Aussay» 
in  his  ''  Notices  et  Extraits  des  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque 
de  Paris,'*  namely,  that  the  poem  of  Reyniurd  is  of  French, 
origin,  and  that  Pierre  de  St.  Cloud  was  the  author. 

JOHN  MAROT,  a  French  poe<^  was  bom  near  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  in  1463.  He  was  in  low  circumstances,  but  his  ta- 
lents and  character  caused  him  to  be  noticed  by  Anne  of  Bre-' 
tagne,  afterwards  queen  of  France.  She  made  him  her  poet; 
and  sent  him  with  Lewis  XH.,  to  Genoa  and  Venice,  in  order 
that  he  might  draw  up  a  relation  of  those  travels.  He  wiis  after** 
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wards  in  the  servioe  of  Francis  L,  and  died  in  1523«  His  poems 
jure  to  be  found  in  the  later  edition  of  the  works  of  his  son  Cle- 
ment Marot. 

ANTONIO  TEBALDEO,  an  Italian  noet,  was  bom  at 
Ferrara^  in  1463.  Although  brought  up  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion,  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  poetry,  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  accompany  his  verses  with  his  lute.  Of  these,  which  were 
much  admired,  a  collection  was  published  by  his  cousin  Jacopo, 
in  1499,  and  often  reprinted.  In  Latin  verse  he  succeeded 
better  than  in  those  of  his  native  language ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
Pope  Leo  X.  gave  him  500  gold  ducats  for  a  single  epigmm. 
After  the  death  of  Leo,  whose  favour  he  emoyed,  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  begging  SO  florins  of  Bembo.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1537.  Specimens  of  his  compositions  in 
both  languages  are  given  in  Mr.  Roscoe's  life  of  Leo  X. 

WILLIAM  DUNBAR,  a  Scotch  poet,  was  a  native  of  Sal- 
ton,  in  East  Lothian,  about  1465.  He  was  tiie  author  of  seve- 
ral good  poems  for  that  age ;  as  the  Thistie  and  Rose,  in  1503; 
the  Friers  of  Berwick,  &c.  He  died  about  1530.  His  poems 
were  published,  with  notes,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple. 

JOHN  PHILOTHEUS  ACHILLINI,  a  brother  of  Alex- 
ander  Achillini,  was  the  author  of  a  poem,  entitled  "  II  Viri- 
dario,'*  in  which  are  found  the  eulogy  of  several  Italian  literati^ 
and  various  lessons  of  morality.  It  was  printed  at  Bologna,  in 
1513.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1466,  and  died  in  1538.  He 
was  a  man  of  talents  and  erudition,  and  conversant  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  with  music,  philosophy,  theology,  and 
antiquities;  of  which  last  he  has  made  ample  collections. 

SERAFINO  AQUILANO,  who  derived  his  name  from  be- 
ing a  native  of  Aquila,  in  Abruzzo,  was  bom  in  1466.  He 
obtained  great  fame  as  an  improvisatore,  or  extemporaneous 
maker  of  verses,  which  he  recited  with  enthusiasm,  and  accom-» 
panied  with  the  strains  of  his  lute.  He  was  patronized  by  many 
Italian  princes,  who  successively  entertained  him  at  their  courts, 
and  treated  him  with  great  distinction ;  and  his  success  gave  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  imitators.  He  not  only  pleased  in  these  exhi- 
bitions, but  his  written  poems  gained  considerable  applause.  A 
collection  of  them  was  published  at  Rome,  in  1503,  consisting 
of  sonnets,  eclogues,  epistles,  &c.  Of  these,  the  sonnets  are 
judged  to  have  the  most  merit,  and  they  have  by  some  been 
preferred  even  to  those  of  Petrarch;  but  his  works  seem  at 
present  to  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1500. 

WILLIAM  DE  LA  MARE,  or  MARA,  a  modem  Latin 
poet,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  in  Normandy.  He  became 
rector  of  the  university  of  Caen,  and  oanon  of  the  church  of 
Coutances.  He  died  about  15^.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
poems,  which  are,  Chimasra,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1514,  quarto ; 
De  tribus  iugiendus  venere,  ventre  et  pluma,  151S,  quarto. 

ANDREW  BERNARD,  poet-laureat  of  Henry  YIL  and 
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VIII.»  of  England^  was  an  Auffustine  monk,  and  born  at  Tou* 
louse.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  royal  historiogra- 
pher,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to  prince  Arthur. 

ALTISSIMOj  an  Italian  poet»  a  native  of  Florence.  His 
name  was  Christopher ;  but  on  account  of  his  merit,  he  received 
a  poetic  crown,  and  the  simame  of  Altissimo.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  admired  improvisatori  of  his  time,  and  his  verses  are 
said  to  have  been  often  collected  and  published.  One  of  his 
poems  is  now  extant,  entitled,  ^'  I  Riali  di  Francia,"  1534,  4to. 

ANTONIO  CORNAZZ ANO,  an  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at 
Plaoentia.  He  passed  some  part  of  his  life  at  Milan,  and  after- 
wards travelled  into  France.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Ferrara, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  palrawiMwi  bj  die  duke  H^ 
cttles  I.  He  left  a  great  many  works,  the  most  considerable  of 
wbidi  is  an  Italian  poem,  in  nine  books,  on  the  military  art,  with 
the  Latin  tide  of  ''  De  Re  Militari,"  Venice,  1493,  folio ;  Pe- 
saro,  1507,  8vo.  &c.  His  lyric  poems  and  sonnets  were  publish- 
ed  in  150S,  8vo. 

PETER  APOLLONIUS  COLLATIUS,  a  priest  of  Na- 
varre, who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which, 
with  other  poems,  was  published  at  IVfilan  in  1692,  8vo. 

JORGE  D'MANRIQUE,  a  Spanish  poet  of  the  old  school, 
who  has  retamed,  to  the  present  period  of  time,  a  large  share 
of  popularity.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  forty-two  stanzaa 
upon  the  death  of  his  &ther,  which  are  so  natural,  and  which* 
being  upon  a  subject  diat  interests  every  breast,  are  read  with 

Pleasure  by  all  persons,  from  the  dirone  to  the  friar's  cell ;  diey 
ave  been  frequently  reprinted  with  paraphrases  and  commen- 
taries. The  other  pieces  of  this  poet  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Cancionero."  It  was  affirmed  by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  that 
it  was  as  necessary  for  a  man  to  know  these  stanzas  by  heart, 
as  to  know  the  pater-noster. 

FERDINAND  ALVAREZ  DE  ORIENTE,  an  esteem- 
ed Portuguese  poet,  was  bom  at  Qoa,  in  the  Indies,  about  the 
commencement  of  die  reign  of  king  Sebastian.  He  served  iii 
die  royal  navy,  and  was  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  squadron  which  admiral  Tellez  commanded  in  India,  du- 
ring die  viceroyalty  of  Moniz-Barreto.  His  principal  work  isj 
**  Lusitania  Transformada.'*  The  language  is  pure,  and  the 
descriptions  striking  and  natural.  It  was  printed  first  at  Lis- 
bon, 1607,  8vo.  A  few  years  after,  a  more  conect  edition  was 
published  bv  father  Fogos,  of  die  oratory.  Our  poet  also  wrote 
an  elegy,  which  has  b^n  highly  esteemed,  and  the  fiftti  and 
sixth  imrts  of  die  romance  of  Calmerin  of  England. 

AUSIAS  MARCH,  a  poet  of  Valencia,  in  Spam,  who  cele- 
brated his  country-woman  Theresa  Bou,  mucn  in  the  same 
manner  as  Petrarch  celebrated  Laura.  Each  has  been  accused 
of  borrowing  from  the  other ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more  probable 
that  both  copied  from  some  .earlier  ;toet,  as  Messen  Jordi.  a 
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poet  of  SnaiQi  or  that  the  sunilaiity  pf  tl^e  sul^ect  caused  an 
accidental  resemblance.  March  was  not,  howeveri  so  constant 
as  Petrarchi  &r  he  sung  also  a  second  mistress,  Nacletta  de 
Bergia, 

PETER  PLACENTITIS,  a  German  poet,  who  appears  to 
have  been  extravagantly  fond  of  his  own  initials,  for  he  wrote  p. 
Latin  poem  of  360  verses,  entitled  Pugna  Porcorum,  in  which 
every  word  begins  with  a  P.  It  ^vfas  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1530,  and  again  in  the  "  Nug»  Venales/'  The  author  died  in 
1548* 

MARC  ANTONIO  CASANOVA,  called  ihe  prince  ^f 
Latin  epigrammatists  of  his  time,  was  descended' from  a  family 
in  Como^  but  was  bom  at  Rome«  He  imitated  Catullus  and 
Martial ;  but  affecting  the  wit  and  severity  of  the  latter,  he  de- 
viated from  the  nature  and  puritv  of  the  former.  Being  engaged 
in  tiie  service  of  the  Colonna  family,  he  exercised  liis  satire 
against  Pope  Clement  VII.  with  so  little  moderation,  that  he 
was  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  obtained  a  pardon 
from  the  pontiff.  His  fate,  however,  was  not  less  deplcNrable ; 
for  after  the  sacking  of  Rome,  being  reduced  to  extreme  po- 
verty, he  wandered  about  the  streets,  beggpbg  his  bread,  and 
died  either  of  want  or  the  plague,  in  1537.  Besides  his  epi- 
grams, he  wrote  short  eclogues,  or  inscriptions  on  the  principal 
characters  of  ancient  Rome.  A  selection  of  his  pieces  is  to  o^ 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '^Delicis^  Po^tarum  Ita- 
lorum.'' 

MACRINUS,  an  excellent  Iiatin  poet,  was  bom  in  L<MidQi|. 
His  real  name  was  John  Salmon ;  but  he  took  that  of  Macrinyp 
from  his  being  frequentiy  so  called  in  ridicule  by  Francis  I.,  op 
account  of  his  extraordinary  leanness.  He  was  preceptor  tp 
Oaudius  of  Savoy,  count  Tende ;  and  to  Honorius,  tiie  count's 
brother,  and  wrote  several  pieces  of  poetry  in  lyric  verse,  which 
were  so  much  admired,  that  he  was  called  the  Horace  of  his 
time.    He  died  of  old  age,  at  London,  in  1555, 

LEWIS  CHOCQUET,  a  famous  French  poet,  and  author 
of  a  very  extraordinary  and  scarce  work,  to  the  third  part  Qf 
which  he  only  put  his  name.  The  Catholic  works  and  acts  of 
the  apostles,  set  down  in  writing  by  St.  Liike,  evangelist  and 
hbtoriographer,  chosen  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  8cc.,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1541. 

D'AUVERGNE  MARTIAL,  a  French  poet  who  was  pro- 
curator in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  notarv  of  Chatdlet.  He 
died  in  1608.  His  works  are — 1.  Arrets  iAmour,  pr  Love 
Causes.  2.  Vigiles  de  la  Mort  du  Roi,  Charles  YIJL  S.  V 
AuHuit  rendu  Cordelier  de  VObservance  d'Amour*  4.  Devotfis 
Louai^es  i  la  Vi^i^  Marie. 

ALBERT  AVOGADRO,  of  Verceil  in  Italy,  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  grand  duke  of  Florence, 
whose  piety  and  magnificence  he  extoUed  in  a  poem  w  el^gi#c 
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verse,  consisting  of  two  books.    It  was  printed  in  two  -books^ 
and  in  the  ISth  volume  of  Laurie's  "  Debcias  Eruditonnu." 

MATTEO  MARIA  BOIARDO,  of  Ferrara,  count  of 
ScandianOy  celebrated  for  his  Italian  Poems.  His  principal 
work  is  his  ''  Orlando  Inamorato."  His  Latin  Eclogues  and 
Sonnets  are  also  much  admired. 

OLIVER  BASSELIN,  a  fuller,  of  Vine  in  Normandy, 
the  author  of  some  ballads. 

MARK  JEROME  VIDA,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  was 
bom  at  Cremona  in  1470.  He  was  made  bishop  oi  Alva  in 
1559.  He  wrote  hymns,  eclogues,  and  poems,  in  Latin  ;  and 
in  prose,  dialogues,  constitutions,  letters,  and  other  pieces.  He 
dic^  in  1566.  The  fame  of  this  poet  in  England  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  well  known  lines  in  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  which  place  him  in  parallel  with  Raphael,  and  en- 
title Cremona  to  boast  of  him,  as  much  as  Mantua  of  Virgil ; 
but  this  was  the  hyperbolical  eulogy  of  a  juvenile  writer,  which 
his  maturer  judgment  would  scarcely  have  confirmed.  The 
best  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  of  Oxford,  3  vols.  8vo. 

PETER  CAMILIANUS,  a  Latm  poet,  an  Englishman 
by  nation.  Erasmus,  and  Andrew  Ammonius,  speak  of  him 
with  contempt.  He  published  among  other  poems,  an  epi« 
taph  to  James  VI.,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  slain  at  ttie 
battle  of  Hodden-field,  in  1513. 

PUBLIUS  FAUSTUS  ANDRELINUS,  bom  at  Forli, 
in  Italy.  He  was  long  professor  of  poetry  and  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Paris.  Lewis  XII.  made  him  his  poet  lau- 
reat.  His  pen  was  not  wholly  employed  in  making  verses;  for 
he  wrote  also  moral  and  prbverbial  letters  in  prose,  which 
were  printed  several  times.  His  poems,  which  are  chiefly  in 
Latin,  are  inserted  in  vol.  I.  of  the  ^'  Delicias  Poetanun  Italo- 
rum."  M.  de  la  Monnoie  tells  us,  that  **  Andrelinus,  when  he 
was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  received  the  crown  of  laurel ;  and 
that  his  love  verses,  divided  into  five  books,  entitled  Livia, 
from  the  name  of  his  mistress,  were  esteemed  so  fine  by  the 
Roman  academy,  that  lliey  adjudged  the  prize  of  the  liatin 
clergy  to  the  author."    He  died  in  1518. 

JANUS  ANYSIUS,  or  GRIVANNO  ANISO,  was 
bom  at  Ni^es  about  the  year  1472,  and  died  about  1540.  As 
a  Latin  poet  he  acquired  great  celebrity  in  his  day.  His  works 
are,  1.  Poemata  et  Satyree  adPropium  Columnam  Cardinalem, 
1531  and  1532,  2  vols.  4to.  2.  Protogenos  tragedia,  1536,  4to. 
S.  Commentariolus  in  tragaediam,  '^&c.   4.  Epistolae  de  religione. 

He  had  a  brother  named  Cosmo,  who  was  also  a  Latin  poet 
and  physician  by  profession,  whose  works  were  printed  at  rfa- 
ples  m  1537,  4to. 

JOHN  LE  MAIRE,  a  French  poet,  a  native  of  Bauvais  in 
Hainault,  where  he  was  bom  in  1473,  and  died  in  1524.  He 
wrote  an  allegorical  poemj- entitled  **  Les  trois  Qmtes  de  Cupi- 
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don  et  d*  Atropos  ;**  also  **  Les  Illustrationes  des  Oaules,  et 
Lingulant6es  des  Troyes  ;*'  and  "  A  Panegyric  on  Margaret  of 
Austria/' 

FRANCIS  ARSILLI,  a  celebrated  poet  and  physician, 
flourished  under  the  pont^cates  of  Leo  X.,  and  Clement  V II. 
He  was  bom  at  Siniffaglia,  studied  at  Paduai  and  practised 
medicine  at  Rome.  His  fnend,  Paul  Jovius,  asserts  that  he 
never  passed  a  day  without  producing  some  poetical  compo- 
sition. He  died  in  the  66th  year  of  nis  age  at  Sinigafflia,  in 
1540.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  Latin  verse,  '*  Ue  poetis  Urbanis," 
addressed  to  Paul  Jovius ;  in  which  he  celebrates  the  names, 
and  characterizes  die  works  of  a  number  of  Latin  poets  of 
Rome  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.  It  was  first  printed  in  die 
Coiyciana,  Rome,  1524,  4to« ;  and  reprinted  by  Tiraboschi, 
with  the  addition  of  many  other  names.  It  lias  also  been 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  life  of  Leo,  who  asserts  that 
Arsilli's  complaint  of  the  neglect  of  the  poets  in  the  time  of  that 
pontiff  was  unjust. 

GEORGE  ANSELM,  a  Latin  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Parma,  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  eminent  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  man  of  ffeneral  hterature.  He  took  the  tide  of  Ne* 
pos  to  distinguish  him  firom  another  George  Anselm,  his  grand- 
mtheri  a  madiematician  and  astronomer,  who  died  about  1440. 
George  Anselm  died  in  15S8. 

LUDOVICO  ARIOSTO,  the  famous  Italian  poet,  author  of 
Orlando  Furioso,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Reggio,  in  Lom^ 
bardy,  in  1474.  His  fadier,  who  was  major*d^>mo  to  duke 
Hercules,  lived  to  the  extent  of  his  fortune,  and  so  left  but  little 
at  his  death.  Ariosto,  from  his  childhood  showed  great  marks 
of  genius,  especially  in  poetry ;  and  wrote  a  tragedy  in  verse 
on  the  story  of  ^rramus  and  Thisbe,  which  his  brother  and 
sbters  played.  His  father  being  utterly  unlearned,  and  re- 
garding profit  more  than  his  son's  inclination,  compelled  him  to 
study  tne  civil  law,  in  which  having  plodded  some  years  to  no 
purpose,  he  quitted  it  for  more  pkasing  studies;  yet  often  la* 
mented,  as  Ovid  and  Plutarch  did  before  him,  and  our  Milton 
since,  that  his  father  banished  him  from  die  Muses.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  Ariosto  lost  his  father,  and  found  himself 

Eerplexed  with  family  affairs.  However,  in  about  six  years, 
e  was,  for  his  good  parts,  taken  into  the  service  of  Hippolito, 
cardinal  of  Este.  At  dus  time  he  bid  written  nothing  but  a 
few  sonnets ;  but  he  now  resolved  to  make  a  poem,  and  chose 
Bayardo's  Orlando  Inamorato  for  a  ground-work.  However, 
he  was  prevented  writing  for  a  great  many  years,  and  was  cho- 
sen as  a  fit  person  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  pope  Julian  IL ,  where 
he  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  he  was  sent  again,  underwent 
many  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  at  his  return  was  highly  fa* 
voured.  Then,  at  Usieisure,  he  again  applied  himself  to  his 
VOL.  IV.  Q  ^*^ 
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poem ;  but  soon  after,  he  incuriecl  the  cardinal's  displeaanre 
for  refuak^  to  accompany  bim  into  Hungary,  by  wbien  he  was 
so  discouraged,  that  he  deferred  writing  for  fourteen  years, 
even  till  the  ordinal's  death.  After  that,  he  finished  by  de* 
gnees,  in  great  nerfectim,  that  which  he  began  widi  great  ex- 
pectation. Duke  AstoUb  offered  him  great  promotions  if  he 
would  serve  him ;  bat»  preferring  Uberty  to  grandeur,  be  De- 
fused this  and  other  ^P[eat  offers  from  princes  and  cardinals, 
particularly  from  Leo  A.,  firom  all  whom,  howev^,  he  received 
great  presents.  The  duke  of  Ferrara  delighted  so  much  inhis 
comedies,  of  which  he  wrote  five,  that  he  buik  a  stage  oa  pwo 
pose  to  have  them  acted  in  his  court,  and  enabled  our  poet  to 
bufld  himself  a  house  in  Ferrara,  with  a  pleasant  garden,  where 
he  used  to  ccmipose  his  poems,  which  were  highly  esteemed  by 
all  the  princes  in  Italy,  who  sent  him  many  presents;  but  he 
said,  *^  he  would  not  sell  his  liberty  for  the  best  cardhiars  hat 
in  Rome.''  It  was  a  small  though  convenient  bouse  ;  being 
asked  why  he  had  not  built  it  in  a  magnificent  manner,  shice 
he  had  given  such  noble  descriptions  of  sumptuous  palaces, 
beautiful  porticoes,  and  (feasant  fountains,  in  his  Orhndo 
Furioso,  he  refdied^  "  that  words  were  cheaper  thrown  together 
than  stones."  In  his  diet  he  was  so  temperate,  that  he  was  fit 
to  have  lived  in  the  world  when  men  fed  upon  acoms%  Whether 
he  was  ever  married,  is  uncertain.  He  kept  ccHnpany  with  one 
Alexandria,  to  whom  it  was  reported,  he  was  married  privately, 
and  a  lad^  Genevera,  whom  he  often  menticMnuB  in  the  £Mi 
book  of  his  Orlando^  as  poets  intennix  with  th^  fictions  some 
real  amours  of  their  own.    He  was  urged  to  go  ambassador  to 

E^pe  Clement,  but  would  by  no  means  aeoqpt  this  embassy* 
e  translated  the  ''  Menoemi"  of  Plautus ;  and  all  his  own 
comedies  were  so  mueh  esteemed,  that  they  were  firequendy 
acted  by  persons  of  the  first  quality.  When  his  Lena  was 
first  represented,  Ferdinand  of  Este,  afterwards  marquis  ot 
Massa,  spoke  the  prokgue.  He  began  one  of  his  comedies  in 
his  father's  life-time,  when  the  f(Aowing  incident  shows  the 
remarkable  talent  he  had  for  poetry.  His  &ther  one  day  re^ 
buked  him  sharply,  charging  him  with  some  great  fitult;,  bat 
all  the  while  he  returned  no  answer.  Soon  after  his  brother 
b^an  the  same  subject;  but  he  easily  refbted  him,  and,  with 
a  stnmg  argument,  justified  his  own  behaviour.  ''Why,  then,** 
said  his  br^er,  "  did  yqn  not  satisfy  my  bthaV*  ''In truth," 
said  Ludovico,  "I  was  thinking  of  a  part  of  my  comedy ;  and 
methought  my  £sther*s  speech  was  so  suited  to  the  part  of  an 
old  mans  chiding  his  son,  that  I  forgot  I  was  concerned  in  it 
myself,  and  considcared  only  to  make  it  a  part  of  my  ^y**' 
.^riosto  was  tall,  of  a  melancholy  complexion,  and  so  absorbed 
in  study  and  meditation,  that  he  often  forgot  himself*  His 
picture  was  drawn  by  Titian  in  a  masterly  manner.    He  was 
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honoured  wkh  the  hnrel  bjr  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Charies 
y.  He  was  naturally  affiible,  always  assuming  less  than  his 
due,  yet  never  putting  up  with  a  knowh  injury  even  from  hid 
superiors.  He  was  so  fearful  on  the  water,  thati  whenever  he 
went  out  of  a  riin>,  he  would  see  others  go  before  him^  and,  on 
knds  he  would  alight  from  his  horse  on  ttie  least  oppfehemioii 
of  danger.  H^  wm^  of  an  amorous  disposition^  aind  left  twor 
natural  sons.  He  enjoyed  the  fHendahy  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  learning  in  his  timei  most  of  whom  be  menttons  with 
great  respect  in  the  last  canto  of  his  Orlando  Furioso.  Hie 
constitiition  was  but  weakly,  so  that  he  was  obUg<ed  to  have  re- 
course to  nhysieians  durii^  the  greater  part  of  bis  life.  He  bore 
his  last  sickness  with  great  resdution  and  serenity  \  and  died  at 
Ferrara  the  ISth  of  July  1538^  according  to  Sir  John  Har- 
rington, being  then  59  years  of  age.  He  was  interred  in  the 
ehiurch  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  miO|  contrary  to  their  custom^ 
attended  his  funeral.  He  had  a  bust  erected  to  bimi  and  an 
epitaph,  written  by  himself  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

GIOVANNI  RUCELLAI,  son  of  Bernardo  Rueelki,  d 
diininguished  Italian  poet,  was  bom  in  14?5.  Improving  the 
advantages  which  he  naturally  enjoyed  under  his  father^s  roof, 
he  became  a  distinguished  schcdar,  and  in  1505,  the  republic 
of  Florence  nominated  him  ambassador  to  the  Venetian  stale. 
He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  tumult  raised  by  the  younger 
citieens,  in  the  year  151 S,  to  promote  th^  return  of  the  Me«ct 
10  ilor^nce.  Under  the  elevation  of  pope  Leo  X.,  who  wair 
Ms  rdMakm,  GKovaatd,  in  hopes  of  preferment,  repeared  to 
Rome,  fiod  enteted  into  the  eccfesiastical  order*,  and  in  1515/ 
he  atletided  Leo  on  his  visit  to  Florenoe,  on  which  occasion^ 
die  pontiff  was  entertained  in  the  Rucellai  gardens  with  the 
representation  of  the  tragedy  of  ^'  Rosmonda,"  written  bv  Gio- 
vansinL  Leo  shewed  die  greatest  attachment  to  his  relation, 
and  sent  him,  at  a  very  critical  period,  as  nuncio,  to  the  court 
dP  Francis  I.,  where  he  was  at  the  death  of  Leo  X.  On  that 
event,  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  was  sent  to  congratiriate 
die  new  pope,  Adrian  VL  on  his  accession.  In  Ais,  as  well  ae 
in  the  pontiicate  of  Leo  X. ;  and  also  in  the  succeeding  one  of 
Clement  VII.,  to  whom  he  was  related,  he  had  the  most  san^ 
guine  hope  of  promotion  to  a  cardinalate.  Be  died  in  1526, 
without  attaining  to  the  object  of  his  ambition.  As  an  au- 
thor. Giovanm  is  known  by  '*  Le  Api,"  The  Bees,  which  is 
a  didactic  poem,  inunrhymed  verse,  mdi  bears  a  high  rank 
among  ItaMan  compositions  in  that  class.  His  tragedy,  Ros- 
mmida,  alfsady  noticed,  and  his  Orestes,  are  imitations;  the 
fi)rmer  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  latter  of  the  Iphigeida 
mTauris. 

JOHN  GEORGE  TRISSINO,  an  ItaKan  poet,  born  at 
Vicenzo,  hi  1478.    His  tragedy  ^<  Sophosisba,"  was  acted  at 
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Boine,  by  order  of  pope  Leo,  and  received  great  applause. 
His  chief  work  is  a  poem  on  *'  Italy  delivered  from  the  Uoths." 
He  died  in  1550.  His  works  were  printed  at  Verona,  in  S 
vols.,  folio,  1729. 

NICHOLAS  COUNT  D£  ARCO,  a  Latin  poet,  was 
bom  at  Arco  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1479,  and  died  in  1546.  His 
poems  were  printed  at  Mantua  in  1546,  4to. ;  and  again  at 
radua,  so  late  as  1759,  2  vols. ;  4to. 

STEPHEN  HAWES,  an  Ei^lish  poet,  a  native  of  Suf- 
folk, and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  travelled  over  En^and, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Italy,  and  became  a  professor  in  French 
and  Italian  poetry.  He  became  one  of  the  household  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  in  high  esteem  by  that  monarch. 

Hawes'  principal  work  is  his  **  Pastime  of  Pleasure,"  first 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1*17,  with  wood-cuts. 
Warton  says,  this  work  abounds  in  uncommon  touches  of  ro- 
mantic and  allegoric  fiction.  The  personifications  are  often 
happily  sustained,  and  indicate  the  writer's  familiarity  with  the 
Provencal  school ;  he  also  says,  that  '*  Hawes  has  added  new 
graces  to  Lydgate's  manners."  Hawes'  other  works,  are 
*'  The  Temple  of  Glass,"  in  mutation  of  Chaucer's  *'  Temple 
of  Fame."  **  The  Conversyon  of  Swerers,"  and  one  or  two 
other  rarities. 

GUILLAUME  DUBOIS  DIT  CRETIN,  an  old  French 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  and  died  in  the  year  1525.  He 
was  historiographer  to  the  king,  under  the  reiffn  of  Charles 
VIIL,  Louis  Xll.,  and  Francis  I.,  of  France.  Bus  works  were 
reprinted  at  Paris,  in  174S ;  they  are  full  of  puns,  conundrums, 
^nd  equivocal  expressions,  as  has  justly  been  observed  by  Ra- 
belais in  his  Panta^pruel,  where  Cretin  is  designed  by  the  name 
of  old  Rominagrobis. 

CAMILLO  QUERNO,  an  Italian  poet,  a  native  of  Mono- 
polis  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  went  to  Rome  with  a 
poem  called  Alexias,  which  being  read  to  some  tyros,  they 
made  a  feasl^  and  crowned  Quemo  with  the  title  of  arch-poet. 
Leo  X.  admitted  him  to  his  parties,  and  was  highly  deUgnted 
by  his  buffoonery.  After  the  taking  of^Rome,  Cretin  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  died  in  15S8. 

PETER  GRAYIN  A,  a  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  Palermo. 
He  became  canon  of  Naples,  and  died  at  Rome,  of  the  plague^ 
in  15S8.  Ifis  poe^ns  were  published  at  Naples,  in  15S2 ;  ito. 
His  epigrams  have  excited  much  admiration. 

MAURUS  TERENTIANUS,  a  Latin  poet  and  gramma- 
rian, was  a  native  of  Carthage.  He  wrote  a  poem,  '' De 
Uteris,  syllabis,  pedibus,  et  metris,"  published  at  Milan,  in 
1497 ;  and  also  in  the  ''  Corpus  Poetarum  Romanorum,"  Ge- 
neva, 1611;  Svols.;  4to. 
ROWLEY,  an  English  monk,  who  flourished  at^Bristd,  is  said 
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to  have  been  an  author  voluminous  and  elegant.  Of  the  poems 
attributed  to  him,  and  published  by  the  luifortunate  Chatter- 
ton,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  They  seem  now 
to  be  almost  forgotten.  For  further  information^  see  the  life 
of  Chatterton  in  this  work. 

DAVID  STEEL,  a  Scottish  poet,  who  wrote  a  work/ 
which  is  uncommon^  scarce,  entitled,  "  The  Thrie  Tales  of 
the  Thrie  Priests  of  reblis,"  containing  many  curious  examples 
and  sentences.  He  styles  himself  a  dean,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  waiter  of  a  poem,  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Ring  of  the  Roy  Robert;  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Maitlajid  MSS.  at  Cambridge.  It  has  often  been  unfaithfully 
printed  in  Watson's  choice  Collection  of  Scots  Poems; 

EDMUND  DAVID,  a  Welsh  poet.  He  was  bom  at 
Hanmer,  in  Flintshire,  and  presided  at  a  congress  of  bards 
at  Caermarthen,  assembled  by  a  commission  from  Edward  IV* 
At  this  meeting,  a  body  of  canons  of  Welsh  poetry  was  formed, 
which  the  bards  of  another  province  opposed. 

HENRY  the  MINSTREL,  or  BLIND  HARRY,  a  Scotch 
poet.  He  was  a  travelling  bard,  yet  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  French  languages ;  and  also  of  divinity  and  as- 
tronomv,  though  blind  from  his  birth.  He  composed  a  history 
of  Wallace,  in  Scottish  verse ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Perth,  in  3  vols  12mo.  1790. 

THOMAS  STERNHOLD,  an  English  poet,  bom  ui  Hamp- 
shire, and  educated  at  Wykeham's  school  near  Winchester, 
about  1480.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
but  did  not  graduate.  He  obtained  the  place  of  groom  of  the 
robes  to  king  Henry  VIU.,  and  was  left  100  marks  by  the  will 
of  that  monarch.  He  enjoyed  the  same  office  under  Edward 
VI.,  and  was  held  in  some  esteem  at  court  for  his  poetical  abili- 
ties. With  the  honest  intention  of  discoura^ng  wanton  sonffs, 
he  turned  into  English  metre  51  of  the  Psahns  of  David ;  Uie 
rest  were  executed  by  Hopkins ;  and  this  version  of  the  '^  Psalms 
by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,"  was  long  so  much  esteemed  that  it 
was  used  in  the  English  service,  and  printed  along  with  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  tiU  Tate  and  Brady's  more  elegant  ver- 
sion was  preferred.  But  by  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  from  the 
alteration  of  the  language,  &c.  this  version  was  become  so  ob- 
solete, that  Dean  Smft  treats  these  two  poets  with  as  little 
respect  as  Virgil  treated  Mavius  and  Bavius.  Speaking  of  a 
bad  poet  of  his  own  time,  he  says  '*  Stemhold  himself  he  out- 
Sternholded."  But  the  dean  should  have  made  allowance  for  the 
period  at  which  they  wrote.  Stemhold  died  at  London,  in 
1549,  with  the  exceUent  character  of  a  zealous  reformer,  and  a 
very  strict  moralist. 

WILLIAM  FOULON,  a  Dutch  poet,  was  born  in  1483  at 
the  Hague,  and  died  in  1558  at  Horaen>  of  which  place  he  was 
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Imrgo-mft^t^f  after  having  taught  a  ediool  with  great  reputatioiu 
He  wrote  three  Latin  comecUes,  1.  Commentarii  Historici  et 
Morales  ad  lib  Maccaba^runii  2  voIb.  foL  g.Historia  Leo4ien- 
«ii,  S  yoU«  fol. 

VERONICA  GAMBARA,  an  Italian  yoetew,  bom  in 
146$»  was  the  daughter  of  count  John  Francis  Oambara.  In 
]fi09  she  became  the  wife  of  Giberto  X.,  lord  of  CorregsiOy 
whom  she  survived  many  years.  She  amused  herself  in  her 
widowhood  by  the  cultivation  of  her  poetical  talents.  In  152S 
she  went  to  reiide  at  BoIpgpa>  with  a  brother  who  was  governor 
of  that  ci^t  where  she  established  an  academy  which  became 
the  resort  ojf  the  literati,  who  then  resided  at  the  Roman  court. 
On  her  return  to  Correggio,  she  was  honoured  by  having  for 
a  guest  the  emperor  Charles  V.  She  died  in  1550«  Her 
works,  which  had  been  dispersed  in  various  collections  of  the 
time,  were  published  by  Zamboni  in  1759,  Brescia,  8vo.  with 
a  life  of  the  authoress.  They  display  a  high  degree  of  origina- 
lity and  vivacity,  both  in  sentiment  and  laii^ruage. 

AURELLI,  or  ARELLI,  a  Latin  poet,  who  obtained  the 
government  of  a  district  from  Leo  X.,  but  whose  tyrannical  be* 
haviour  made  the  inhabitants  throw  him  into  a  well,  in  1520^ 
His  poems  are  much  ia  the  manner  of  CatuUus. 

PAUL  CERRATO,  a  Latin  noet,  descended  of  a  noUe 
family,  was  bom  at  Alba,  in  Montferrat,  in  1485 ;  and  though 
by  profession  a  lawyer,  he  acquired  a  very  great  Uterary  rej^uta^- 
tion.  Several  editions  were  printed  of  his  epithalamium,  written 
in  Latin  verse,  on  the  nuptials  of  William  marquis  of  Mont^ 
ferrat  and  Aime  de  Mencon,  in  1 508 ;  but  hb  principal  perform- 
ance was  a  poem  **  De  Verginitate,"  in  three  books,  heroic 
measure.  Scaliger  the  elder  reckons  Cerrato  among  the  first 
poets  in  Italv^  though  he  says  that  he  had  so  much  accustomed 
himself  to  the  lofty  style,  that  he  could  not  descend  to  the 
familiar,  but  would  describe  a  fly  in  terms  as  elevated  as  he 
would  a  hero.  His  works  are  inserted  in  the  **  Delics  Poeta* 
fum,"  and  the  last  separate  edition  of  them,  with  an  elegant 
biographical  memoir  prefixed,  was  given  by  Signor  Joseph 
Venuassa  a  Verselli  in  1778. 

HESaUS  EOBANUS,  an  admued  Latin  poet  of  Hesset 
was  bom  January  6,  1488,  under  a  tree  in  the  fields,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  of  mean  paraitage.  He* 
became,  however^  so  famous  bv  his  poetical  talents,  as  to  be 
called  die  German  Homer.  He  taught  the  belles  lettres  at 
Hafort  and  Nuremberg,  then  at  Marpurg,  where  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  loaded  him  with  favours.  Eobimus  was  addicted  to 
excessive  drinking,  in  which  he  prided  himself.  He  died 
October  5,  1540,  at  Marpurg,  He  translated  Theocritus  into 
Latin  inerse,  1S3U  8v<i. ;  and  also  Homer's  Iliad,  8vo.  His 
Eclogues  were  printed  in  15S9, 8vo, ;  and  hiapoem  "  De  tuenda 
bona  valetudine,**  in  1564,  8vo. 
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ULBIC  DE  HUTTON,  a  gendeiiiaii  of  FnAconta,  of  un- 
oommon  purts  and  learning,  bom  at  Seckenburgh,  the  seat  of 
his  family,  in  1488.  He  studied  at  Tulda  in  1506,  and  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ;  after  which  he 
went  into  the  imperial  army,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Padua  in 
1509,  whore  he  gave  proofs  of  his  eomrage.  Having  puMbhed 
several  poetical  pieces  which  were  nrach  admired,  die  emperor, 
Maximiuan  L,  upon  his  return  to  Germany  in  1516,  bestowed 
on  him  the  poetical  crown.  His  cousin  Jonnde  Hutton,  count 
marshal  to  Ufaric  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  having  suffered  the  fate 
of  Uriah,  being  murdered  by  the  duke  for  the  sake  <^  his  beau- 
tiful wife,  our  soldier  poet  gave  vent  to  his  vengeance,  not  only 
by  his  pen,  in  satirizing  the  duke  in  various  poems,  letters,  ora- 
tions, and  diakmes  collected  toad  printed  at  Mecklenbivg  in 
1519, 4to,  but  i£o  h^  his  sword ;  for  the  duke  being  impeach- 
ed befmre  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  for  this  and  other  crimes,  and 
a  league  bein^  formed  against  him,  Hutton  enraged  heartily  in 
ihe  war.  About  15S0,  the  doctrines  of  LuSi^  having  now 
made  some  noise,  Hutton  employed  his  pen  in  defence  w  that 
great  reformer,  and  published  Leo  the  Ath's  bull  agauist  him, 
with  such  comments  as  placed  the  pope  in  a  most  ridiculous 
point  of  view,  and  exasperated  him  so  much,  that  he  wrote  to 
Albert  elector  of  Mentz,  in  whose  military  service  Hutton  had 
engaged,  to  send  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Rome.  Hutton 
Aea  withdrew  to  Brabant,  and  was  for  some  time  at  the  court 
ef  die  emperor  Charles  V.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ebem* 
burg,  where  he  was  protected  by  Francis  de  Sicken^n,  Luther's 
friendy  and  where  he  performed  a  very  generous  action.  Having 
succeeded  to  die  fimiilv  estate,  he  gave  it  entirely  up  to  his 
brothers,  and  even  enjoined  thrai  not  to  remit  him  any  money, 
or  hold  any  correspondence  with  him,  lest  they  should  be  ufr* 
volved  in  his  persecution.  Aft^  this  he  devoted  himself  wbolfy 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  laboured  incessantly 
to  advance,  both  by  his  writings  and  actions.  He  died  in 
August  15^,  in  an  island  on  the  lake  of  Zurich.  His  Latin 
poems  were  published  at  Frankfort  in  ISkno,  in  1538. 

ANGELO  FIRENZUOLA,  so  called  from  the  Italian 
name  of  his  native  city,  Fbrence,  though  his  fiunily  name  was 
Nanim.  He  was  celd>rated  in  his  time  as  a  poet.  He  <Nfigi- 
nally  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Rome,  and  then  became  an 
ecclesiastio  of  the  congregation  of  Vidlombrosa.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  pope  Clement  VU.,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
his  works.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1645. 

GOMEZ  DE  CIVIDAD  REAL  ALVAREZ,  a  Spanish 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Guadalaxara,  and  bom  in  1488,  and  -lied 
in  1538.  He  was  page  of  honour  to  Charles  V.,  and  was  the 
audior  of  *^  Thalia  Christiana,"  or  the  triumph  of  Jesus  Christi 
a  poem;  ''Musa  PauKna,"  or  die  Epistles  of  St.  Pauli  in 
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elegiac  veae ;  and  the  Ptoverbs  of  Sdomon,  in  similar  mea- 
sure. But  his  principal  piece  is  a  poem  on  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.    All  these  are  in  Latin. 

MARCELLUS  PALINGENIUS,  author  of  a  poem  in  12 
books,  entitled  Zodiacus  Uitse.  little  else  is  known  of  him 
than  that  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hercules  II.  of  Este,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  died  some  time  between  1537  and  154S. 

ROBERT  HENRYSON,  or  HENDERSON,  a  Scotch 
poet  of  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.  According  to  Henry  theV 
historiani  he  was  chief  school-master  of  Dunfermline.  His 
*'  Fabils*'  were  printed  at  Edinburgh  bv  Andrew  Hart,  in  16£1. 
His  "  Testament  of  Faire  Creseide,"  the  subject  of  which  was 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Chaucer's  **  TroUus  and  Creseide," 
which  occurs  in  the  conmion  editions  of  Chaucer's  Works.  He 
was  a  very  respectable  poet. 

NICHOLAS  BOURBON,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  was  a  na- 
tive of  y  andeure  near  Langres,  and  the  son  of  a  wealthy  smith* 
Margaret  de  Valois  appointed  him  preceptor  to  her  daughter 
Jane  d'  Albret  of  Navarre,  the  mother  of  king  Henry  IV.  At 
length  he  retired  to  Conde,  where  he  had  a  benefice,  and  died 
about  1550.  He  wrote  8  books  of  Epigrams;  and  a  poem  on 
the  forge,  entitled  Ferraria.  He  had  ffreat  knowledge  of 
antiquity  and  of  the  Greek  language.  Erasmus  praises  his 
epigrams. 

PETER  ARETIN,  a  native  of  Arexso.  He  was  famous 
for  lus  satirical  writings ;  and  was  so  bold  as  to  carry  his  invec- 
tives even  against  sovereigns,  and  thus  got  the  title  of  the 
Scourge  of  J^nces.  Francb  I.,  the  emperor  Charles  V .,  most 
of  the  princes  of  Italy,  several  cardinals,  and  many  noblemen, 
courted  his  friendship  by  presents,  either  because  they  liked 
his  compositions,  or  perliaps  from  an  apprehension  of  falling 
under  the  lash  of  his  satire.  Aretin  becune  thereupon  so  in- 
8<dent,  that  he  is  said  to  have  got  a  medal  struck,  on  one  side 
of  which  he  b  represented  with  these  words,  H  Divino  Aretino ; 
and  on  the  reverse,  sitting  upcm  a  throne,  receiving  tiie  pre- 
sents ofprinces  with  these  words;  Principi  Tributati  Da 
Popoli,  Tributano  U  Servidor  Loro.    Some  imagine  that  he 

Sve  himself  the  title  of  Divine,  signifying  thereby  that  he  per- 
med tiie  functions  of  a  god  upon  earth,  by  the  thunderbolts 
with  which  he  struck  the  heads  of  the  highest  personages.  He 
used  to  boast,  that  his  lampoons  did  more  service  to  the  world 
than  sermons;  and  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  subjected  more 
princes  by  his  pen,  than  the  greatest  heroes  had  ever  done 
by  their  arms.  Aretin,  however,  wrote  many  irreligious  and 
obscene  pieces ;  such  are  his  dialogues,  called  Ragionamenti. 
There  is  likewise  imputed  to  him  another  very  obscene  per- 
formance, De  omnibus  Veneris  schematibus.  It  was  about  the 
year  1325,  says  Mr.  Chevallier^  that  Julio  Romano,  the  most 
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JBunoiu  painter  of  Italy,  instated  by  the  enemy  of  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  invented  drawings  to  engrave  SO  plates ;  the  sub- 
jects are  so  immodest  that  I  dare  not  name  them ;  Peter  Aretin 
composed  sonnets  for  each  figure.  George  Vasari,  who  relates 
this  in  his  lives  of  the  painters,  says,  he  does  not  know  which 
would  be  the  greatest  impurity,  to  cast  one*s  eyes  upon  the  draw- 
ings of  JuUo,  or  to  dip  into  the  verses  of  Aretin.  Some  say  that 
Aretin  changed  his  libertine  principles;  but  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  he  composed  several  devotional  pieces.  He 
wrote  a  paraphrase  on  the  penitential  Psalms;  another  on 
Genesis ;  with  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  also  author  of  some 
comedies.    He  died  in  1556,  aged  65  years. 

THEOPHILUS  FOLENGIO,  of  Mantua,  known  also  by 
the  title  of  *^  Merlin  Coccaye,*' an  Italian  poet.  He  was  bom  at 
Mantua  in  1491,  and  became  a  Benedictine,  but  being  of  an 
amorous  turn,  he  quitted  his  habit,  and  after  leading  a  rambling 
life  for  some  years,  resumed  it  again.  He  wrote  several  works, 
mostiy  of  a  licentious  nature,  but  is  memorable  for  giving  to  a 
poem  a  name,  which  has  been  adopted  ever  since  for  all  trifling 
performances  of  the  species,  consisting  of  buffoonery,  puns, 
ani^rams,  wit  without  wisdom,  and  humour  without  sense.  His 
poem  was  called  The  Maccaroni,  firami  an  Italian  cake,  which 
is  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  has  not  the  least  alimentary  virtue,  on 
the  contrary  palls  the  appetite,  and  clogs  the  stcnnach.  He  died 
in  1  ^4i4i 

MELIN  DE  SAINT-GELAIS,  the  natural  son  of  Octa^ 
vian  de  Saint  Gelais,  deserved  the  name  of  the  French  Ovid. 
He  recrived  his  education  at  Poictiers,  and  Padua,  and  embrac- 
ed the  ecclesiastical  profession.  He  opposed  Ronsard  at  the 
court  of  Henry  II.,  Imt  this  jealousy  ended  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship. He  died  at  Paris,  1559,  aged  67.  His  works  are  in 
Latin  and  in  French,  and  consist  of  elegies,  episdes,  sonnets, 
epigrams,  songs,  &c. 

BERNARDO  TASSO,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Bergamo  in  1493.  He  be- 
came an  early  proficient  in  Greek  and  Xatin  literature,  imder 
tiie  instructions  of  the  celebrated  grammarian  Batista  Pio,  under 
the  superintendance  of  his  unde,  the  Bishop  of  Recanati, 
who  acted  to  him  as  a  parent  after  he  had  lost  his  finther.  In 
15S0,  the  good  bishop  was  murdered  by  robbers,  and  the  &mOy 
reduced  to  poverty.  Bernardo  left  his  native  city,  and  in  15S5 
became  Secretary  to  Count  Guldo  Rangone,  general  of  the 
papal  army.  In  1531  he  published  at  Venice  a  vmume  of  poems 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  Ferrante  Sanseverino  prince  of 
Salerno,  who  invited  the  author  to  his  court  Tasso  rendered 
himself  so  acceptable  to  this  prince,  that  he  obtained  pensions 
and  stipends  to  the  amount  or  900  ducats  a  year.    He  accom- 
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pamed  hi«  palron  in  varioiu  expeditumt^  among  whkh  were 
those  to  Africa,  Flanders  and  Germany. 

He  went  with  him  to  reade  at  Naples,  and  there  siarried 
Porgia  de  Rossi,  of  a  noble  family,  formerly  lords  of  Pistoia. 
For  some  time  he  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  Sorrento,  where 
he  lived  in  a  studious  retreat,  at  length  his  tranquil  life  was 
disturbed  by  the  following  circumstance.  The  prince  of  San 
Severino  in  1547,  was  one  of  the  deputies  from  Naples  to  the 
Imperial  court,  for  the  purpose  of  petifciomng  against  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  city,  an  office  which 
he  had  been  adyised  by  Bernardo  to  accept,  contrary  to 
the  counsel  of  Vincenzo  Martelli,  who  was  also  in  his  ser- 
vice. This  embassy  was  fatal  to  San  Severino,  who,  finding 
that  he  had  incurred  by  it  the  emperor's  displeasure,  and 
fearing  worse  consequences,  threw  himself  into  the  French 
party,  and  was  declared  a  rebel,  with  confiscation  of  his  pro- 
perty. Tasso,  fiuthful  to  his  patr(Mi,  followed  him  to  France, 
where  he  at  first  received  a  pension  from  his  prince,  and  also 
tasted  the  bounty  of  the  king,  Henry  II.  But  after  a  time  he 
was  neglected  and  deprived  of  all  support ;  and  havina  lost  hia 
wife,  he  wished  to  change  his  residence,  and  requested  his  dis* 
mission  from  the  prince.  Gnidubaldo  II.,  Duke  of  Urbino,  a 
splendid  protector  of  letters,  now  gave  him  an  invitation  to  his 
court,  and  made  him  a  liberal  compensation  for  his  past  suffisr* 
iRgs ;  and  he  was  also  at  this  time  made  a  member  of  the  cele* 
brated  Venetian  Academy.  In  1563  he  was  engaged  as  first 
secretary  at  the  court  of  Mantua,  in  the  service  of  which  he 
died,  in  1569,  being  then  governor  of  Ostiglia.  The  duke  of 
Mantita  caused  his  body  to  be  brought  to  that  dtj  wttb  great 
solemnity,  and  interred  in  one  of  the  churches,  raisuig  a  marble 
BKMmment  over  his  tomb  with  the  simple  inscription,  indicative 
to  his  celebrity.  "  Ossa  Bemardi  TassL"  His  poem,  entitled 
'^Amadis,"  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1560,  and  hia  letters 
in  1574. 

FRANCIS  BERNI,  or  BERNIA,  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
of  a  noble  but  indigent  family  of  Bibrena  in  Tuscany,  was  a 
native  of  Campovecchio,  and  passed  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his 
life  in  great  poverty  at  Floraice.  He  then  ?rent  into  the  ser* 
vice  of  cardinal  Bernardo  of  Bibrena,  and,  after  his  death,  into 
that  of  his  nephew  Angelo,  bodi  of  whom  were  his  relations ; 
and  finally  into  that  of  the  datary  Giberti,  bishop  of  Verona, 
with  whom  he  lived  seven  years.  His  disposition,  averse  to  all 
restraint,  and  inclined  to  {Measure  and  raillery,  prevented  him 
from  receiving  much  advantage  either  from  his  patrons  <Nr  his 
talents.  He  was,  however,  greatly  esteemed  by  the  literati  of 
Rome,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of 
the  fiunous  academy  de  Vignajuoli.  Tired  of  courts,  he  at 
IcMth  retired  to  Florenoe,  where  he  fived  on  a  canomry  in  the 
cathedral,  under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Hippolito  de  Me* 
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cUci,  and  duke  Alexftadar.  HiainliiiuieywMi  these  tw^pripeet 
is  said,  howerer,  to  have  proved  mal  to  him ;  for  on  their 
quarrelling^  being  desired  by  one  of  them  to  administer  poison 
to  the  other,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  he  waa  himself  taken 
off  by  poison.  Itisnot  free  fifom  doubt,  any  more  than  the  ^ra 
of  his  death,  which  is  with  most  probability  fixed  to  1636; 
though  some  make  it  seTcral  years  later. 

B^mi  is  peculiarly  distinguiBhed  as  a  burlesque  poet,  in  which 
class  he  stands  so  much  at  the  head  among  the  Italians,  tibat 
they  give  a  particular  species  of  the  burlesque  the  title  of  Bur- 
niesque*  He  altered  the  poem  of  Bojardo,  entitled  "  Orlando 
Inamorato,"  of  which  there  have  been  several  editions*  His 
other  works  are  to  be  found  in  various  collections  of  Italian 
poets.  Bemi  was  a  caustic  satirist,  and  was  the  particular 
enemy  of  Peter  Aretin,  whose  Hfe  he  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter 
invective.  He  Hkewise  exceeded  in  Latin  poetry,  and  imitated 
the  style  of  Catullus  with  great  success. 

SIR  JAMES  INOLIS,  a  Scottish  poet,  who,  accor^ 
to  Mackensle,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Fife* 
shire,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  James  IV*  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  went  to  Paris,  and  returned 
during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  into  whose  favour  he  inflra« 
liated  himself  by  his  poetry,  having  written  sundry  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  other  poems,  that  were  much  applauded  by 
good  judges.  He  joined  the  French  faction  against  the  Euk 
dish ;  and,  in  some  skirmishes  preceding  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pinkie,  so  distinguished  himself,  that  he  was  knighted  on  the 
field.  After  that  battle,  he  retired  into  Fife,  and  amused  hnn* 
self  with  his  favourite  studies;  and  in  1648,  published  at  St. 
Andrew's  his  complaint  of  Scotland.  This  is  a  well  written 
work  for  the  time;  and  shows  great  learning.  He  appears 
from  it  to  have  read  much  in  Grreek  and  Latin  authors,  to  have 
been  well  skilled  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  to  have 
been  a  great  lover  of  his  country.  Unpublished  and  in  MS., 
says  Mackenzie,  are  his  poems,  consisting  of  songs,  ballads, 
plays,  and  farces.    He  died  at  Culnoss  in  1554. 

LEWIS  ALAMANNI,  a  poet,  was  bom  at  Fference,  of  a 
noble  family,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1405.  He  was  obliged  to 
fly  his  coun^  for  a  conspiracy  asainst  Julius  de  Medicis,  who 
was  soon  after  chosen  pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  VIL 
During  this  voluntary  banishment,  he  went  into  France ;  where 
Francis  I.,  fit>m  a  regard  to  his  genius  and  merit,  became  hia 
patron.  This  prince  employed  him  in  several  important  affair^ 
and  honoured  him  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St.  MichaeU 
About  the  year  1540,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Inflam- 
mati,  an  academy  newly  erected  at  Padua,  chiefly  bv  Daniel 
Barbaro  and  Ugolini  MartelU.  After  the  death  of  Frandsi 
Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  who  succeeded  him  in  1537,  shewed 
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no  less  fkvour  to  Alamannii  and  in  the  year  1551/  sent  hini  as 
his  ambassador  to  Genoa.  This  was  his  last  journey  to  Italy ; 
and  being  returned  to  France,  he  died  at  Ainboise,  in  1556, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  many  beautifol  poems, 
and  other  valuable  performances,  in  the  Italian  language ;  as 
weU  as  some  notes  upon  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  those 
upon  the  Iliad  were  printed  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Homer 
in  1689,  and  Joshua  Barnes  also  inserted  them  in  his  fine  edi* 
tion  of  Homer  in  1711. 

CLEMENT  MAROT,  the  best  French  poet  of  his  time, 
was  bom  at  Cahors  in  1495 ;  and  was  the  son  of  John  Marot, 
▼alet  de  Chambre  to  Francis  I.,  and  poet  to  queen  Anne  of 
Brittany.  He  enjoyed  his  father's  place,  and  in  15S1  fdlowed 
Francis  I,  into  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  accused  of  heresy, 
and  imprisoned,  but  was  delivered  by  Francis  I.  He  retired 
to  Navarre,  and  afterwards  to  Ferrara,  and  in  15S6  returned 
to  Paris ;  but  declaring  for  the  Cabinists,  he  was  obliged  to  fiy 
to  Greneva;  and  retiring  to  Piedmont,  died  at  Turin  in  1544, 
aged  50.  He  translated  part  of  the  Psalms  into  verse,  which 
were  continued  by  Beza,  and  are  still  simg  in  the  Protestant 
churches  abroad* 

ANGELO  BEOLCO,  a  poet  bom  at  Padua.  He  directed 
his  attention  to  copy  the  manners  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  is  pecu* 
liarly  happy  in  his  descriptions  of  rustic  simpUcily  and  grotesque 
drollery.    He  died  154^. 

SIR  RICHARD  MAITLAND,  a  Scottish  poet  and  emi- 
nent public  writer,  bom  in  1496.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Maitland,  of  Thirlstane,  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  went 
to  France  to  study  the  laws.  Upon  his  return  he  became  a  fa- 
vourite of  James  V.,  and  was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  ses- 
sion in  1558.  By  a  letter  of  James  VI.  it  appears  that  *^  Sir 
Richard  had  served  his  grandsire,  goodsire,  goodam,  his  mother, 
and  himself,  faithftilly,  in  manv  public  offices.  He  became  blind 
in  his  65th  year ;  but  notwithstanding,  he  was  made  a  sena- 
tor of  the  college  of  justice,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Lethington> 
Nov.  13,  1561 ;  and  on  the  20th  of  Dec.  1562,  one  of  the  coun- 
cil and  lord  privy  seal ;  which  last  office  he  held  till  1567,  when 
he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  John  his  second  son.  Sir  Richard 
continued  a  lord  of  session  during  all  the  troublesome  times  of 
the  regents  in  the  minority  of  James  VI.  till  1584,  when  he  re- 
signed ;  and  died  20th  of  March  1586.  By  Mary  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cranston  of  Corsly,  he  had  7  children,  of 
whom  S  were  sons;  1.  William,  the  Csunous  secretary;  2.  Sir 
John  afterwards  lord  Thirlstane  and  chancellor ;  and,  S* 
Thomas,  who  is  the  prolocutor  with  Buchanan  in  his  treatise. 
De  Jure  Regni.  Sir  ilichard  is  never  mentioned  by  writers 
but  with  respect,  as  a  man  of  great  talents  and  virtue.    Knox 
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indeed  blames  him  for  taking  a  bribe,  to  let  cardinal  Beaton 
escape  when  imprisoned  at  Seaton.  But  Mr.  Pinkerton  vindi- 
cates him.  One  poem  of  Sir  Richard's  was  published  in  the 
Ever-green,  but  no  more  of  his  works  appeared  till  they  were 
insert^  in  Pinkerton's  Collection.  He  wrote  also,  ''The 
Chronicle  and  History  of  the  House  and  Surname  of  Seaton," 
unto  November  1558,  MS.  Mackenzie  gives  an  account  of  it. 
Mr.  Forbes,  in  the  preface  to  his  Decisions,  tells  us  there  is 
still  in  MS.  the  decisions  from  15th  of  December  1550  till  30th 
of  July  1565,  by  our  author,  foL  in  the  advocate's  library. 

LORENZO  OAMBARA,  a  Latin  poet  of  Italy,  who  died 
in  1586,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His  principal  poem  b  entitled 
Columbus,  or  the  discovery  of  America. 

SIR  DAVID  LINDSAY,  a  celebrated  Scots  poet,  was 
descended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.,  at  his  Other's  seat  called  the  Mount,  near  Cupar  in 
Fifeshire.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  and,  after  making 
the  tour  of  Europe,  returned  to  Scotland,  in  1514.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber to  the  king,  and  tutor  to  the  prince,  afterwards  James 
y.  He  enjoyed  several  other  employments  at  court  ; 
but,  in  1533,  was  deprived  of  them  aU,  except  that  of 
Lyon  king-at-arms,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  His  dis- 
grace was  probably  owing  to  his  invectives  against  th^ 
clergy,  whicn  are  frequent  in  all  his  writings.  Alter  the 
decease  of  James  V.,  sir  David  became  a  favourite  of  the 
regent  earl  of  Arran ;  but  the  abbot  of  Paisley  did  not  sufier 
him  to  continue  long  in  favour  with  the  earL  He  then  retired 
to  his  paternal  estate,  and  spent  the  retnainder  of  his  days  in 
rural  tranquillity.  He  died  in  1553.  His  poetical  talents,  con- 
sidering the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  were  not  contemptible ;  he 
treats  me  Romish  clergy  with  great  severity,  a^  writes  widi 
humour.  But  he  takes  such  liberties  with  words,  stretching  or 
shortening  them  for  measure  or  rhyme,  that  the  Scotch  have  still 
a  proverb  for  an  usual  expression,  *^  There  is  nae  sic  a  word  in  aj 
Davie  Lindsay."  Mackenzie  tells  us,  he  knew  nothing  of  dra- 
matic  rules,  but  that  his  comedies  afforded  abimdance  of  mirth. 
Some  fragments  of  these  are  still  in  MS.  He  also  wrote  seve- 
ral tragedies,  and  first  introduced  dramatic  poetry  into  Scot- 
land. One  of  his  comedies  was  played  in  1515.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  John  Heywood,  the  first  English  dramatic 
poet.  His  poems  are  printed  in  one  volume ;  and  fragments 
of  his  plays,  in  MS.,  are  in  Mr.  W.  CarmichaeFs  collection. 

MOSEN  JUAN  ALMOGAVAR  BOSCAN,  a  celebrated 
reformer  of  Spanish  poetry,  was  a  native  of  Barcelona.  He  was 
tutor  to  the  famous  duke  of  Alva,  and  intimate  friend  of  Garci- 
laso  de  le  Vega.  The  latter  bears  a  pleasing  testimony  to  his 
virtue  and  genius  in  some  lines  thus  translated  by  Southey : — 
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-^Th^  hand  in  taa&di, 


A  youth  approached,  with  Phcebos,  id  hii  face 
The  akilfiu  eye  might  raad  baaeTolence 
And  witdom ;  he  wm  perfeeted  in  all 
The  lote  and  Tarioiw  arts  of  eouf  tes^ 
That  humanise  mankiiMl ;  the  graeefhl  port, 
Aad  the  fiur  iront  ofopett-mnntiafwry 
Diacovexttd  Bovein ;  and  that  fire  illumed 
His  generous  &ce^  that  animates  hjs  song, 
With  neter  fading  splendour  there  to  shme. 

Before  his  time,  Spamsh  poetry  was  harsh  and  barbarous*  Gar- 
cilaso  was  his  coadjutory  and  a  collection  of  their  works  was 
published  together  in  1544.  One  of  Boscan*s  pieces  is  a  para- 
phrase q£  the  Hero  and  Leander  of  Musaeus.  He  possessed 
more  learning  than  taste,  and  more  taste  than  genius.  He  is 
never  sublime,  but  sometimes  ingenious  and  neat  in  his  turns. 
In  prose  he  translated  the  Courtier  of  Castiglioni.  He  died 
about  16*2,  or  1543. 

LEWIS  MARTELLI,  an  Italian,  whose  poems,  serious  and 
grotesque^  and  dramatic  pieces,  were  published  at  florence^ 
He  was  born  at  Florence,  and  died  at  Salerno,  1527,  aged  28. 

PETER  GRINGORE,  herald-at-arms  to  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, died  1541.  His  ^*  Moralities*'  in  verse,  though  not  very 
interesting,  are  curious,  as  they  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of 
theatrical  in^rovement. 


LITBRATUKB. 

MICHAEL  APOSTOLIUS,  a  learned  Greek*    He  wrote 

a  coDection  of  apophthegms  of  wise  nien>  and  another  of  pto*- 
verbs,  but  only  abridgments  of  them  have  been  published;  of 
the  former  hi  1619,  and  of  l^e  latter  in  16S8» 

CLAUDE,  a  French  monk  of  the  Celesthie  o»der ;  was  tlie 
author  of  a  very  valuable  work  on  tiie  errors  of  Imman  sensa- 
tions, which  was  published  by  MroneA  Frine,  hi  1542. 

CARITEO,  wnose  family  name  has  been  k>st  in  his  poetteal 
aiopeOation,  was  a  dfaftinguished  literary  ornament  of  Naples* 
m  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Barcelona,  and  was  related 
to  Corvimis,  bbhop  of  Massa^  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Naples.  Of  his  friendly  intereourse  with  the  first 
scholars  and  chief  nobifi^  of  Naples,  and  even  with  (he  indivU 
duals  of  the  reigning  family  there,  his  wcnrks  afford  innianerable 
instances,  whilst  in  those  of  Sanazzariins  and  Pontanus,  be  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  with  particular  affection  and  comaiendatioii. 
His  works  were  published  at  Naples  in  1506  **  S^etti  e  Can« 
zoni  intitolati,  Endnaiotie  a  la  Luna  ;**  and  in  I5I9  appeared 
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**  Opera  nuoya,  e  amoroBa  eotnpoila/'  &g»  Bvo.  iriikh  book  is 
exceediimly  rare. 

PHIUP  CALLIMACHU8  EXPERIENS,  was  one  of 
thoae  learned  Italiana  who  formed  an  academy  in  this  period^ 
and  gave  themselves  new  names ;  he  changed  that  of  Greminia- 
mis  in  Callimachus,  Pope  Vavl  IL  suspected  some  great 
mystery  in  it^  and  looldng  upon  that  company  of  learned  men 
as  a  body  of  conspirators,  he  committed  them  to  the  rack 
with  great  cruelty.  It  waS  upon  this  occaoon  that  Platma  was 
serer^y  treated.  Calhmachus  was  reckoned  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  in  vain  did  Platina  argue  the  incapacity  of  that 
man  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  also  the  hatred  that  there  waa 
between  him  and  Catlimachus ;  he  was  treated  as  one  of  the 
conspirators.  When  they  had  sufficiently  tormented  these 
unfortunate  men,  and  discovered  the  chimsera  of  the  pretended 
plot,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  Csllimachus,  ftill  of  rage,  aban- 
doned Italy,  and  retired  into  Poland,  where  the  court  was  ex<» 
tremely  dissatbfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  pope.  King  Casi'* 
mir  ^ave  hhn  an  honourable  receptioti,  and  made  hhn  preceptor 
to  his  son  Albert ;  he  also  employed  him  in  several  embassies. 
CaUimachus  insinuated  himseli^  in  such  a  manner,  into  the 
good  opinion  of  his  -pvcpH,  that  he  had  great  credit  in  his  reign. 
This  was  very  grievous  to  the  Poles,  and  especially  after  the 
battle  Aey  lost  in  Moldavia.  They  imagined  CaUimachus  was 
the  cause  of  that  bloody  loss,  and  that  he  advised  the  laaa  to 
expose  ^  greatest  p«t  of  the  nobility  to  staughier;  and  uat 
he  had  advued  it  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  estaUidi  an 
arbitrary  govermnest  in  Poland.  The  indignation  they  ooo« 
ceived  against  him,  on  this  account,  alarmed  him  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  not  daring  to  appear  abroad,  he  eoncealed  himself 
at  the  house  of  an  intimate  fiiend  in  a  village.  He  dUed  in  Ins 
retirement ;  they  dared  not  divulge  his  death,  but  dried  his  body 
by  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  and  kept  it  in  a  cup-board.  King 
^bert,  being  informed  of  diis,  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to 
Cracow,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  where 
he  erected  a  farassen  tomb  over  him.  Mr.  Ba^le,  from  whom 
this  article  is  extracted,  observes,  that  Paul  Jovins  gives  diiaao* 
count  of  his  death  ;  but  the  Polish  historians  give  a  very  dUEee* 
ent  account.  They  assure  us,  that  CaHinutchas  died  in  peace 
and  quietness  at  Cracow,  on  November  1,  1496,  where  he  waa 
honourably  interred.  Callimachus  was  the  author  of  '^  a  Rela*' 
tion  of  what  the  Venetians  did  to  engage  the  Persians  and  Tar- 
tars  m  a  war  with  the  Turics :"  «  The  Life  of  Attila :"  «  The 
History  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungaryi  who  w«s  kiHed  at  the 
battle  of  Varna."  This  history  of  Ladislaus  was  written  at  the 
desbe  of  Matthias  Huimiades,  king  <^  HiHigary>  whonu^nifi^ 
osntly  rewarded  the  author  of  it. 

ANDRONICUS^  a  teamed  num  of  Thessadoniea,  wbfftoA 
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refiige  in  Italyi  after  the  fidl  of  Constantinople,  and:  taught 
Greek  at  Rome^  Florence,  and  Paris.    He  died  at  Pari8ll478« 

MATTEO  PALMIERI,  an  Italian  man  of  letters,  bom  at 
Florence  about  1405,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious family,  and  educated  in  the  sciences  and  learned  bui- 
guaffes  under  the  ablest  masters.  In  1437  he  was  present,  in  some 
pubuc  capacity,  at  the  general  council  of  Florence.  He  was  seve- 
ral times  entrusted  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  o£Sces  of  magis- 
tracy, and  rose  to  the  supreme  dignify  of  gonfalonier  of  justice. 
He  was  likewise  appointed  severid  times  to  important  embassies 
to  the  popes,  the  emperor  Frederic  HI.,  Alphonso  king  of  Na- 
ples, the  republic  of  Sienna,  and  other  states.  He  died  in  1475, 
at  the  age  of  70.  As  a  literary  man,  his  most  considerable 
work  was  a  Chronicle  from  the  creation  down  to  his  own  times, 
which  was  published  at  Milan  in  1471,  and  at  Venice  in  148S. 

WALTER  HUNT,  an  EneUsh  carmelite,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  a  council  held  at  Florence  against  the  Greeks,  at 
the  time  when  an  union  was  agitated  between  the  two  churches. 
He  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  and  died  in  1 4T0. 

GUARINO  GUARINI,  a  native  of  Verona,  descended  of 
an  illustrious  family,  famous  for  having  been  the  first  who 
taught  Greek  after  the  restoration  of  letters.  He  had  acquired 
that  language  at  Constantinople.    He  died  in  1460. 

ERMOLAO  BARBARO,  the  elder,  nephew  of  Francis, 
was  an  early  and  diligent  student  of  the  Grreek  language,  and 
at  IS  years  old  transkted  many  of  ^sop's  fables  into  Latin. 
Pope  Eugenius,  his  fellow-citizen,  appointed  him  apostolic 
proto-notary,  and,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  advanced  him  to  the 
episcopal  see. of  Trevigi,  from  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  he 
was  translated  to  that  of  Verona.  He  died  at  Verona,  in  1470, 
60  years  of  age.     He  left  translations  of  Grreek  authors. 

BARTHOLOMEW  FACIO,  an  eminent  Uterary  charac- 
ter, who  was  a  native  of  Speasia,  a  sea-port  of  Genoa.  Facio 
was  one  of  the  numerous  assemblage  or  scholars  that  rendered 
illustrious  the  court  of  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples.  This  mo- 
narch treated  Facio  with  distinguished  honour,  and  made  him 
his  secretary,  an  office  which  he  occupied  many  years.  During 
this  time,  the  jealousy  of  rivalship  involved  him  in  a  violent 
quarrel  with  Lawrence  Valla,  against  whom  he  composed  four 
invectives,  and  as  he  happened  to  die  soon  after  Valla,  the  cir- 
cumstance occasioned  the  following  lines ; 

**  Ne  yel  in  Elysiis  sine  vindice  Valla  susurret, 
Facias  haud  multos  post  obiit  ipse  dies." 

His  works  are— 1.  De  Beno  Veneto  Clodiano,  8vo.  2.  De 
rebus  ab  Alphonso  Rege  Neapolitano.  S.  De  Humanas  Vitae 
Felicitate.    4i*  De  Viris  illustr.  sui  temporis. 
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JEROME  AVOGADRO,  a  patron  of  learning  and  learn- 
ed men,  who  first  edited  the  works  of  Vitruvius. 

NESTOR  DENIS  AVOGADRO,  a  mtiye  of  Noraro, 
iwho  published  a  Lexicon^  of  which  an  edition  was  printed  at 
JVeniccy  in  1488,  foL  To  the  subsequent  editions  were  added 
some  treatises  by  the  same  author,  on  the  eight  parts  of  speech^ 
.onj>rosody^  &c. 

LAWRENCE  VALLA,  a  very  eminent  literary  character, 
a  native  of  Rome,  was  bom  in  the  year  1415,  or  according  to 
,some  writers,  in  1406.  His  father  was  a  doctor  of  laws,  and 
consistorial  advocate,  Lawrence  became  professor  of  eloquence 
in  the  university  of  Pavia.  He  was  in  high  reputation  for 
learnings,  but  some  misconduct  obliged  him  to  leave  that  city. 
.He  clumged  his  place  of  abode  several  times,  till  he  became  at- 
,tached  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Naples,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
'his  various  military  expeditions  and  adventures,  from  1435  to 
1443,  in  which  last  year  he  became  master  of  his  capital. 
Valla,  however,  remained  a  short  time  at  Naples ;  and  after 
the  return  of  pope  Eu^enius  to  Rome,  in  1443,  he  fixed  himself 
in  that  city.  Violent  m  his  remarks,  and  contentious  in  his 
character,  he  raised  against  him  a  host  of  enemies,  and  with- 
out: confining  his  reflections  to  literature  he  ventured  to  attack 
the  traditions  of  the  church.  The  dread  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure qaused  him  to  return  to  Naples,  where  he  was  received 
very  graciously  by  King  Alphonso,  who  in  a  diploma  declared 
him  a  poet,  and  a  man  adorned  widi  every  science.  He  opened 
•a  school  of  eloquence  in  that  capital,  and  had  many  scholars; 
but  ako  incurred  many  enmities  and  accusations,  and  waa 
brought  into  some  danger  by  his  freedom  in  maintaining  his 
opinii»nB.  Valla  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  was  probably  indebted  to  the  j^rotection  of  Alphonso 
for  escaping  with  a  private  flagellation  m  a  cloister  of  monks. 
In  that  court  he  had  twadechred  enemies  among  the  men  of 
letters^  Bartholomew  Facio,  and  Anthony  Panormitano,  the 
first  of  whom  bitterly  censured  his  Ufe  of  iixi^  Ferdinand, 
father  of  Alphonso,  and  was  replied  to  by  him  in  a  strain  of 
equally  severe  invective*  Thus  nis  Ufe  passed  between  honours 
.  and  contentions  at  the  court  of  Naples,  till  he  received  an  in- 
.  vitation  to  return  to  Rome,  firom  that  great  patron  of  literature^ 
pope  Nicholas  V.  This  he  accepted ;  and  about  1450  he  opened 
.in  that  metropolis  a  school  of  eloquence.  This  was  the  period 
of  the  furious  war  kindled  between  Um  and  the  celeorated 
Foggio  BraccioUni.  Amidst  these  disputes  he  did  not,  however, 
intermit  his  usual  studies,  and  by  order  of  Nicholas  V.  he 
imdertook  a  version  of  the  Greek  of  Thucydides  into  Latin, 
which,  when  finished,  he  presented  to  the  pope«  who  rewarded 
him  with  500  gold  crowns,  a  canonry  of  St.  John  Latesan,  and 
the  place  of  apostolic  scribe.  Valla  died  at  Rome,  in  August 
VOL.  IV7  R 
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1457.  He  was  never  nuurtiedy  but  he  confesses  in  one  of  his 
answers  to  Pogmo^  tfafeit  he  took  a  young  woman  to  Hre  widi 
him,  by  whom  he  liacl^  three  chHdren,  md  whose  fidefity  he 
extob,  adding-  that  lie  hoped  to  pr6cure  her  a  husband;  bui 
concubinage  was  at  that  time  very- common  among  the  tehohts 

•attached  to  the  court  of  Rome.  In  the  eapacihr  of  a  reviyer 
of  letters  he  has  always  held  a  high  rank,  which  he  merited 
by  unwearied  apj^Kcation,  and  an  enlarged  course  of  study, 
apprehending  history,  critidsm,  dialectics,  moral  phSosophy, 
-and  theology;  He  has  many  eulogists  among  the  learned,  tod 
has  been  particulariy  praised  by  Erasmus,  as  one  of  those  wh6 
iiave  the  most  contributed  to  the  reriva!  of  sound  lelutiing.  ^ 
His  prindpal  works  are,  a  Latin  translation  of  Homier;  notes 
on  Xivy ;  a  translation  of  Thucydides ;  another  of  Herodotutf ; 

-illustrations  of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  above  aU  the  rest, 

'his  **  Elegantish  Lingust  Latinse,"  printed  at  Rome,  in  1471, 
foL  and  at  Paris,  in  1549, 4to. 

BERNARD  OVISTINIANI,  a  noble  Venetian  and  nan 
of  letters,  was  born  in  1408.  He  obtained  great  reputation  for 
his  eloquence,  and  was  employed  by  the  republic  on  several 
honourable  missions.  In  14>51  he  was  appointed  to  receive  the 
emperor  Frederic  III.,  on  his  passing  tiirough  the  VenetiMi  ter- 
ritorv.  He  afterwards  was  sent  on  embasries  to  Ferdmand  Idng 
of  Naples,  to  sevieral  of  the  popes,  and  to  Lewis  XL  of  Frane^, 
who  honoured  hun  with  knignthood.  In  1467  he  Was  made 
captain^K^ommandant  of  Padua,  admitted  into  the  conncH  of 

*ten,  made  coimseHor,  savio^grande,  and  finally  procurator  of 
St.  Mark.    He  died  m  1489.    Guis1»iiani  was  the  author  of 

'  several  works ;  of  which  are  a  number  of  Orations  upon  pubUc 
occasions ;  the  life  of  his  tind'e,  the  Blessed  Lorenzo  Gtmni- 
ani ;  three  pieces  on  the  IHe,  the  translation,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  St;  Mark ;  a  version  of  the  book  of  Isoerates  to  M  ieO- 
cles,  some  Latin  letters  of  his  father  Leonardo,  and  the  ancient  ^ 
history  of  Venice,  in  fifteen  books,  from  its  foundation  to  the  ' 
year  809,  written  in  Latin.  This  has  been  several  times  prhit- 
ed',  and  has  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Lodov  DomenieU^ 
CECILIA  DE  GONZAGA,  a  voung  kdy  of  high  birtb 
and  famfly,  gave  prooft  of  a  remarkable  fondneiss  fi>r  leanung, 

'  even  when  a  child.  Her  father,  John  fVancis  Gonsaga,  who 
was  lord  of  Mantua,  procured  the  first  masters  t6  instruct  her^ 
and  at  eiriit  years  of  age  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek.    As€he  advanced  in  years,  she  was  not  mer6- 

•  ly  celebrated  for  her  knowledge,  but  for  tiie  religious  and  amk- 

'  ble  turn  of  her  miAd ;  for  instead  of  eigoying  those  amusements 
to  which  her  rank  entitied  her,  she  spent  her  fortune  in  reliev- 
ing the  distresses  of  mankind.  She  gave  marriage  portions  to 
all  the  younff  women  in  her  neighbourhood,  repaired  seireral 
convents,  and  beautified  churches  which  were  decayed,  but 
at  length,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  her  father. 
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ihe  defRived  hcnelf  of  all  power  of  doing  goodi  hy  UUng  At 
trefl. 

CHRISTOPHER  PERSONA,  a  Rodmh  by  birth,  and 
INTior  of  the  consent  of  Santa  Balhina,  of  tha  order  of  the 
GtuUehnitesy  upon  nMuint  AventimiH,  was  eminent  fiur  hia  aldll 
in  the  Greek  uu^ffoage.  He  translated  Agathias  and  some 
other  authiNrsinto  JLiatin.    He  died  of  the  phgue  in  I486. 

WUXIAM  BOTONER,  or  WILLIAM  WORCEGU 
7ER,  an  English  writer  in  faistoryi  antiquities,  heialdry,  phyw 
sic,  and  astronomy,  was  a  native  of  Bristol  and  bom  about 
141 5«  The  nune  of  his  father  was  Worcester,  and  that  of  hk 
mother  Boton^,  hence  he  oftoi  names  himsdf  WiUiara  Wyr* 
cester,  alias  Botoner.  He  was  educated  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford, 
1434.  He  was  engiwedin  the  wars  44  years;  andsofiuAftdly 
served  Sir  JohnFastdff,  that  he  made  faun  one  of  hisexecutorSi 
He  died  ^bout  14dO.  He  translated  from  the  Flench,  <'Cioao 
on  Old  Age,**  1475,  and  wrote  besides,  antiquities  of  England ; 
abbteviatiociB  of  the  learned ;  Medicinal  Couections ;  Treatises 
on  Astronomy  and  Astrology;  the  Acts  of  Sir  John  FastoUT; 
and  of  John  Duke  of  Bedford ;  also  the  Polyandrium  Qzonim- 
siom,  or  Memoirs  of  Oxford  Students^ 

GEORGE  CHASTELAIK,  qt  CasteUanus,  a  learned  Fle» 
mbh  gendeman,  educated  at  the  court  of  the  dvke  of  Burgundy, 
He  died  in  1475,  kavinff  in  French  verse,  an  account  of  all  the 
remarkable  events  which  happened  in  his  time,  15S1,  4to.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Le  ChevaHer  delibere  ou  la  Mort  dn  Due 
de  Bourgc^gne,  1489, 4to ;  Histoiie  du  Chevalier  Jacques  de  La- 
lain,  4to;  and  Les  Epitaphes  d'Hector  et  d'Achille,  16S5, 8vo. 

AUGUSTINE  DATI,  a  learned  Italian  writer,  the  son  of 
a  lawyer  at  Sienna,  was  bom  at  that  place  in  14^,  and  educat* 
ed  under  Francis  Pbilephus,  who  declared  him  his  most  promise 
ing  scholar.  Dati  auffi^red  much  ridicule  from  his  school-fellows, 
(on  account  of  a  hesitation  in  his  speech,  which  he  cured  by  the 
means  adopted,  by  Demosthenes,  that  of  speaking  with  smaH 

Ebbles  in  ids  mouth.  Odo  Anthony,  duke  of  Urbino,  invited 
in  to  Urbino  to  teach  the  belles  lettres.  He  accordin^W 
«^  out  for  that  city  in  April,  144^,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  honour  and  friendship  by  the  doke,  but  thn 
prosperity  was  not  of  long  duration.  He  had  not  enjoyed  dits 
situation  two  years  when  the  duke,  on  account  of  his  excesses 
and  tyranny,  was  assassinated  in  a  public  tumult,  with  two 
of  his  favourites.  Dati  saved  himself  by  taking  reftige  in  a 
church,  while  the  mob  pillaged  his  house.  Dati  returned  to 
Sienna,  in  1444,  where  he  opened  a  school,  and  acquired 
so  much  reputation,  that  the  cardinal  of  Sieima,  Francis 
Piocdomini,  permitted  him  to^  lecture  on  the  Holv  Scrip 
tures,  akhougn  he  was  a  maoned  man.  'He  was  lusomura 
employed  in  pronouncing  harangues  on  public  oocavjkmi  it 
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Latin,  many  of  wliich  are  among  his  works.  He  was  advanced 
to  theiirst  offices  of  the  magistracy,  and  entrusted  with  the 
negotiation  of  various  affairs  of  importance.  In  1457  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  republic,  which  office  he  held  for  twd 
years.  Towards  the  close  of  his  lUe  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  history.  He  died  of 
the  plague  at  Sienna,  Ajpril  6, 1478.  His  son  Nicholas  collect^ 
ed  his  works  for  pubhcation,  ^'Augustini  Dathi,  Senensis, 
opera,"  of  which  there  are  two  editions,  that  printed  at  Sienna, 
1503,  fol.  and  an  inferior  one  printed  at  Venice,  1616.  They 
consist  of  a  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  letters ; 
three  books  on  the  history  of  Sienna ;  a  history  of  Pioknbino ; 
on  grammar ;  &c.  &c. 

GONZALES  PETER  DE  MENDOZA,  a  Spanish  car- 
dinal,  born  in  1428.  He  was  eminent  as  a  statesman,  and  got 
the  hat  from  Sixtus  IV •  He  translated  Homer  and  Virgil  into 
Spanish,  and  died  in  1495. 

GACE  DE  LA  BIGNE,  was  bom  of  a  noble  femUy  of 
the  diocese  of  Bayeux,  about  14S8.  He  was  chaplain  to  king 
John,  and  accompanied  that  prince  to  England  after  the  battle 
of  Poictiers.  Being  at  Rochefort  in  1459,  he  began  a  poem 
on  the  chace,  entitled  "  Le  Roman  des  Oiseaux,"  whicn  he 
finished  on  his  return  to  France.  This  he  did  at  the  command 
of  the  king  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Philip  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  was  printed  with  Gaston  de  Foix*s  work  on  the  Chace 
in  1520.    Bigne  was  alive  in  1475. 

WILLIAM  FICHET,  or  FISCHET,  an  eminent  prior 
and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1454,  and  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  in  1467,  who  lectured  on  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  with  high  repmtation.  He  opposed  the  plan  formed 
by  Louis  XI.  of  arming  the  scholars,  and  was  entrusted  with 
several  commissions  of  importance.  Fichet  went  to  Rome  with 
cardinal  Bessarion,  who  dedicated  his  orations  to  him  in  1470, 
and  he  was  well  received  by  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  appointed 
his  chamberlain.  A  work  of  his  exists,  on  "Rhetoric," 
and  also  some  "Epistles,'*  elegantly  written,  printed  at  the 
Sorbonne,  1471,  4to,  and  which  has  been  sold  at  the  high  price 
of  501.  Fichet  and  his  friend  John  de  la  Pierre,  were  the 
means  of  bringing  Martin  Crantz,  Ulric  Gering,  and  Michael 
Friburgei,  from  Germany  to  the  Sorbonne,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  printing  into  France ;  and  Fichet's  works,  above 
mentioned,  were  among  the  first  specimens  of  the  art  produced 
in  that  country. 

JOHN  ARETIN,  sumamed  Zortelius,  was  librarian  and 
chamberlain  to  pope  Nicholas  V.     He  was  the  author  of  a 

grammatical  work  "  De  Postate  Literarum,"  on  the  power  of 
tters.    It  is  much  to  his  credit,  that  he  never,  like  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  dishonoured  learning  by  fierce  and  injurious 
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disputes.  He  had  many  friends  amongthe  learned ;  Lauren^ 
'  tius  Valla  dedicated  to  him  his  book  *' De  Latina  Elegantia.** 

PAUL  ALBERTINI,  a  celebrated  Venetian  writer,  was 
bom  in  I4SO9  and  at  ten  years  of  age,  entered  among  the 
Servites.  On  taking  orders  he  became  famous  for  preaching, 
and  his  skill  in  poUtics  was  such,  that  the  senate  employed  him 
on  an  embassy  to  Turkey.  He  died  in  1475,  and  the  republic 
honoured  his  memory,  by  causing  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour 
of  him.  He  was  the  author  of  some  theological  works  in 
Latin. 

HENRY  INSTITOR,  a  German  Dommican,  and  mquisitor 
general  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne.  He,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  colleague,  James  Springer,  composed  a  work,  enti- 
tled Malleus  Maleficarum,, printed  at  Lyons  in  1484,  and  seve- 
ral times  afterwards.  He  also  wrote  a  book  on  monarchy,  and 
another  against  errors  on  the  sacrament. 

STEPHEN  AQUiEUS,  lord  of  Beauvais,  in  Berry,  his  na- 
tive country,  made  himself  famous  by  his  military  actions,  and 
his  writings.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Pliny,  which  was 
printed  in  1530. 

GEORGE  VALLA,  a  professor  of  polite  literature,  was  a 
native  of  Placentia.  He  taught  at  Milan  and  Pavia,  in  the  latter 
of  which  universities  he  was  a  professor  in  1 47 1  and  1 476.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Venice,  where  he  held  the  chair  of  eloquence  in 
1486.  From  his  translations  of  medical  works,  it  has  been 
thought  he  was  a  physician,  but  we  have  no  proef  that  he  prac- 
tised in  that  profession.  In  Venice,  the  zeal  which  he  display- 
ed for  the  party  of  the  Trivulzi,  exci^d  the  resentment  of  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  procured 
the  imprisonment  of  Valla.  The  cause,  however,  being  exa- 
mined, he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  his  professorship. 
Not  long  after,  as  he  was  preparing  one  morning  to  ^o  to  his 
school,  where  he  was  engaged  in  explaining  theTuscuTan  ques- 
tions of  Cicero,  and  holding  daily  learned  disputations  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  he  died  suddenly,  about  the  close  of 
the  century.  His  works  are,  1.  De  tuenda  Sanitate  per  Vic- 
tum.  2.  Commentaries  on  Cicero,  Horace,  Juvenal,  &c.  3.  A 
Comment  on  Plby's  Natural  History.  4.  De  expetendis  et  fu- 
giendis  rebus,  2  vols.  fol. 

DOMITIUS  CALDERINUS,  a  learned  critic,  bom  at 
Calderia.  He  read  lectures  upon  polite  Uterature  at  Rome 
with  great  reputation ;  and  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  write 
upon  the  most  difficult  of  the  ancient  poets.  He  died  very 
young,  in  1477. 

GEORGE  MERULA,  an  Italian  of  extraordinary  parts 
and  learning,  born  at  Alexandria  about  1420.  He  taught 
youth  at  Venice  and  Milan  for  40  years,  and  laboured  much  in 
restoring  and  correcting  ancient  authors.    He  wrote  and  ad^ 
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dKMed  to  Lewifl  Sfona,  *•  AntiauitateBYicecoinitum/  &c.  or 
«'  Tbe  actions  of  the  dukes  of  Milaxi/'  in  ten  books ;  with  some 
other  pieoes«  He  died  m  1494,  unlunented,  as  he  had  abused 
ahnost  all  his  oonteinporary  scholars. 

BARTHOLOMEW  SCALA,  an  eminent  Italian  writer, 
who  flourished  when  literatore  was  reviving  in  Enrope.  He 
was  bom  about  1404|  and  was  the  only  son  of  ti  mitter;  but 
gong  early  to  Florence,  Cosmo  de  Medicis  gave  him  his  edu- 
cation. He  studied  the  law,  became  LL.D.  and  frequented 
the  bar.  On  Cosmo's  death,  in  1464,  Peter  de  Medicis  em- 
]pIoy^  him  in  some  very  important  negotiations.  In  1471  he 
waa  made  a  citizen  of  Florence ;  in  1472  he  was  ennobled, 
and  made  chancellor.  In  1484,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
pope  Innocent  VIH.,  to  whom  he  made  an  oration  that  so 
weu  pleased  the  pope,  that  he  made  him  a  Roman  knight  and 
senator.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1497.  He  wrote — 1  •  **  De 
Historia  Florentina."  9.  Vita  di  Vitaliani  Borromeo,  printed  at 
R<Mne,  in  1677, 4to.    8.  Apologues,  orations,  and  poems. 

RAYMOND  DE  SEBONDE,  or  SABUNDE,  professor 
of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  theology,  in  the  university  of 
Toulouse.  He  wrote  some  novels,  the  most  noted  of  which  was 
first  entided,  ^*  Liber  Creaturarum»**  and  afterwards  **  Theolo- 
gia  Naturalis.**  This  book  was  brought  into  notice  by  Montague, 
who  was  pleased  mth  some  sentiments  in  it  conformable  to  his 
own,  and  translated  it  into  French.  What  he  says  in  its  praise 
is,  that  he  thinks  no  writer  has  equalled  him  in  establishing  the 
articles  of  Christianity,  by  natural  reason.  Grotius  refers  to 
him  in  his  book  **  De  Veritate,*'  and  says,  alluding  to  his  own 
aulject,  that  this  matt^  has  been  discussed  with  ]^ilo8ophical 
«ubtilty  by  Raymond  Sebunde. 

MATTHEW  BOSSO,  m  emkient  Italian  scholar,  bom  at 
Verona  in  14^.  In  1451  he  entered  the  congregation  of  the  re- 
gular canons  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  and  after  going  through 
iseveral  offices  obtained  the  abbe^  of  Fiesole.  He  died  at  Padua 
in  1502.  Mr.  Roscoe  characterizes  him  as  a  profound  scholar, 
%  dose  reasoner,  and  a  convincing  orator ;  and  as  possessing 
a  candid  mind,  and  inflexible  integrity,  and  an  mterestin^ 
nnplicity  of  life  and  manners.  His  works  are,  1.  De  Insti* 
tuendo  Sapientia  Animo,  1495.  2.  Deveris  et  salutaribus  ammi 
gaudiis,  1401.    8.  EpistoUrum,  Ub.  iii.    4.  Orationes. 

DON  ATA  ACCIAIOLI,  was  bom  m  the  year  14«8.  He 
was  famous  for  his  learning,  and  the  honourable  emptoyments 
he  possessed  in  Florence,  his  native  country.  He  wrote  a  Latin 
translation  of  some  of  Plutarch's  lives;  Commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle's ethics  and  politics ;  and  the  life  of  Charlemagne.  He 
was  sent  to  France  by  tiie  Florentines,  to  sue  for  succour  firom 
Lewis  XLf  agiMnst  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  but  died  on  bis  journey,  at 
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MHan,  1478.  His  body  warn  carried  to  Florenee,  and  buried, 
io  the  church  of.  the  Carthusians.  The  small  fortune  he  left 
his  chQdren  is  a  proof  of  his  probity  and  disinterestedness. 
His  daughter,  like  those  of  Aristides,  were  married  aft  the  public 
expensei  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  GBs  funeral 
aulogium  was  spoken  by  Christopher  Ladini ;  and  an  elegant 
epitaph,  by  FoUtian,  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

JULIANA  BERNERS,  dau^^hter  of  Richard  Bemera 
of  Bemers  Reding,  and  sister  of  Lord  Bemers,  was  born  at 
Roding  in  Essex.  She  is  celebrated  by  various  authors  as 
very  l^med,  and  doubtless  had  the  best  education  that  could 
be  obtained  in  that  i^e,  as  she  was  ^ppoiated  prioress  of  Sope-. 
well  nunnery^  near  St.  Alban*s,  about  1460,  or  rather  earlier* 
She  was  very  beauti&l,  ai^  was  fond  of  masculine  exercises, 
such  as  hunting,  hawking*  &c.  She  wrote  treatises  on  these 
subjects,  as  weU  as  upon  Heraldry,  which  were  so  popular,  that 
they  were  published  in  the  very  infancy  of  printing.  Her  trea« 
tise  on  hunting  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  affords  a  strong'evidence. 
qf  the  barbanty  of  that  age ;  as  it  aboiuids  with  indelicacies 
equally  unworthy  of  her  sex  and  profession.  The  book  on  heral-*. 
dry  begins  with  the  following  curious  piece  of  ancient  heraldry : 
'*  Of.  the  offipring  of  the  gentilman  Jafeth,  (she  certainly 
meant  Shem,)  came  Habraham,  Moyses,  Aron,  and  the  Pro* 
settys ;  and  also  the  kyngs  of  the  right  lyne  of  Mary,  of  whom 
that  gentilman  Thesus  was  borne,  very  .God  and  man;  after 
his  manhode  kynge  of  the  land  of  Jude  and  of  Jues,  gentilman 
hj  hi^  modre  Mary,  prince  of  cote  armure,  &c.''  The  time  of 
her  death  b  not  known. 

.  GREGORY  TIPHERNAS,  a  literary  character,  a  native 
of  Tifernum  in  Italy.  He  understood  Grreek,  and  translated 
into  Latin  that  part  of  Strabo,  which  Guarinus  Veronensis  had 
left  untranslated.  ^ 

NICOLO  PEROTTI,  one  of  the  early  Italian  literati,  was 
bom  in  1430.  He  was  educated  under  Volpe  at  Bologna,  and 
after  finishing  his  studies,  became  himself  a  professor  in  that 
tity,  first  of  poUte  literature,  and  then  of  philosophy.  He  made 
himself  known  by  various  translations  of  Greek  authors  into 

&e  Latin  language  As  early  as  145S,  or  1453,  he  sent  to  pope 
icholas  V.  his  version  of  the  three  first  books  of  Polybius,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  two  more,  all  that  were  then  known 
pf  that  author.  He  subsequently  translated  Epictetus's  En- 
chiridion, the  Commentary  of  Simplicius  upon  Aristotlels 
Physics,  and  Tatian's  Oration  to  the  Greeks.  He  was  made 
poet  laureat  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  was  employed 
in  high  official  situations  by  several  of  the  popes.  He  was  par^ 
^umiy  attached  to  cardinal  Bessarion,  whose  conclavist  he 
i(iras  after  the  death  of  Paul  II*  ,  On  this  pccasiojp  it  has  been 
iiaidi  that  some  cardinals  coming  to  wait  on  Bessarion,  with  the 
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firpose  of  saluting  hun  pope,  were  reitised  admiisftion  by 
erotd,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  engaged  in  hit  studies ;  and 
that  after  the  election  of  cardinal  Riario,  Bessarion  coolly  said 
to  him,  **  By  your  untimely  care,  you  have  lost  me  the  tiara, 
and  yourself  a  hat."  He  was,  however,  appointed  to  honour- 
able offices  under  the  court  of  Rome,  being  made  governor  of 
Umbria  in  1465;  of  Spoleto  in  14*71 ;  and  of  Perugia  in  1474i.' 
He  died  in  1480.  His  writings  are  numerous,  but  his  most  cele- 
brated work  was  entitled  *'  Cornucopia,*'  being  a  diffuse  and 
learned  Commentary  on  Martial's  book  on  Spectacles,  and  the 
first  book  of  his  epigrams.  It  was  not  published  tiU  after  his 
death ;  it  contains  a  measure  of  erudition  respecting  the  Latin 
language. 

AURELIUS  BRANDOLINUS,  sumamed  Lippus,  from 
bis  being  blear-eyed,  was  bom  at  Florence,  and  was  esteemed 
a  great  writer,  orator,  poet,  and  musician.  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary,  invited  him  to  teach  oratory  in  his  dominions ; 
which  he  did  many  years  at  Buda  and  Strigonia  with  great  suc- 
cess. On  his  return  to  Florence  he  took  orders,  and  preached 
to  the  most  crowded  audiences.  He  died  at  Rome,  of  the 
plague,  in  1408.  He  wrote  several  works  which  were  esteemed ; 
particul^ly,  a  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  a  Treatise 
be  Lege ;  two  books  of  Christian  Paradoxes ;  three  books,  De 
Ratione  Scribendo ;  a  dialogue  De  humanas  vitae  conditione, 
et  toUenda  coporum  aegritutQne;  dedicated  to  king  Matthias  ; 
and,  the  Scripture  histories  in  heroic  verse. 

ISOTTA  NOGAROLA,  a  Veronese  lady,  well  versed  in 
philosophy,  theology,  and  the  learned  languages.  In  a  dialogue 
on  the  question  whedier  Adam  was  a  greater  sinner  than  Eve 
in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  she  ably  defended  the  cause  of 
the  mother  of  mankind,  against  Louis  Foscaro,  who  maintained 
a  different  opinion.  She  died  1468,  aged  38.  No  less  than 
566  of  her  letters  were  preserved  in  de  Thou's  library. 

MARTIO  GALEOTI,  or  GALEOTUS  MARTIUS, 
a  native  of  Nami,  in  the  papal  territory.  He  became  a  pre- 
ceptor of  youth  at  Bologna,  but  afterwards  removing  to  Hun- 
gary, he  was  noticed  by  Matthias  Corvinus  the  king,  who  ad- 
mitted him  into  his  family,  made  him  private  secretary,  and 
committed  to  him  the  education  of  his  son  John  Corvinus.  He 
was  also  keeper  of  the  Ubrary  at  Buda.  In  this  situation, 
Lewis  XI.,  of  France,  hearing  of  his  fame  invited  him  into 
his  kingdom;  Galeoti  proceeded  to  meet  Lewis  at  Lyons, 
but  the  king  happening  to  come  out  of  the  city,  they  met  without 
the  gates^  and  Graleoti,  descending  hastily  to  pay  due  respect  to 
the  kinff,  fell,  and  being  extremely  corpulent,  was  so  much  in- 
jured that  he  very  soon  expired,  in  1481,  Galeoti  published 
a  collection  of  the  bon-mots  of  Matthias  Corvinus^  He  also 
wrote  some  otKer  works,  a  miscelkmy  of  physical,  medical,  and 
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astronomical  questions.  For  some  of  his  sentiments  liie  monks 
accused  him  of  heresy,  but  he  was  protected  by  pope  Sixtua 
IV.,  who  had  been  his  pupil. 

JOHN  ANNIAS,  or  NANNIAS,  a  native  of  Viterbo, 
was  bom  in  1432,  and  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  oriental  lanraages.  He  was  a  dominican 
fnar,  and  a  famed  pulpit  orator.  He  was  invited  to  Rome,  and 
was  highly  respected  by  the  popes  Sixtus  lY.,  and  Alexander 
VI.  In  l409,  Alexander  made  hun  master  of  the  sacred  palace. 
Annias,  however,  did  not  find  it  very  easy  to  preserve  the  favour 
of  such  profligate  characters  as  Alexander,  and  his  son  Ciesar 
Borgia,  but  Sie  duchess  de  Valentinois,  the  virtuous  wife  of 
Caesar,  rendered  Annias  every  service  in  her  power.  Her  hus^ 
band  at  last  determined  to  free  himself  from  Annias^  and,  it 
is  thought,  procured  him  to  be  poisoned.  He  died  by  some 
means,  Nov.  13,  1602,  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  wrote  IT 
l^ooks  of  antiquities,  pretended  to  be  the  remains  of  several 
eminent  ancient  authors,  particularly  Manetho,  Archilochus, 
and  Xenophon,  which  were  printed  in  1498,  folio.  The 
fraud  was  well  managed,  and  imposed  for  a  time  upon  several 
learned  men. 

FRANCIS  PATRIZI,  bishop  of  Gayette,  an  Italian  author; 
He  wrote  several  works,  besides  ten  dialogues  in  Itahan,  on 
the  manner  of  writing  and  studying  history,  which  are  much 
esteemed.    He  died  in  14^. 

CHRISTOPHER  LANDING,  an  ItaHan  schohr,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1434.  He  studied  first  at  Volterra,  under 
AngioH  da  Todi,  by  whom  he  was  so  much  beloved,  that  he 
not  only  maintained  him  a  long  time  at  his  own  expense,  but  at 
his  death  bound  his  heirs  to  support  him  three  years  longer. 
He  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  law,  and  was  by  him  ob- 
liged to  pursue  it  till  he  obtained  the  liberal  patronage  of 
Cosmo  and  Peter  de  Medici,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  indulge  himself  in  the  study 
of  Platonic  philosophy.  He  became  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  Platonic  academy  at  Florence,  and  lived  in  strict 
friendship  with  Poliziano,  Ficino,  and  others  of  its  members. 
In  1457,  he  gave  public  lectures  on  polite  literature  at  Florence, 
which  contributed  to  the  progress  of  learning  in  that  period. 
At  an  advanced  age  he  obtained  an  office  in  the  state,  and  was 
presented  with  a  palace  for  his  residence.  He  died  in  1504, 
at  Porto  Vecchio.  His  Latin  poems  have  been  printed,  and 
also  his  notes  on  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Dante.  He  translated 
PKny's  Natural  History  into  Italian  prose. 

AUGU8TIN  PATRICIUS,  was  a  native  of  Sienna,  and 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  In  1460  he  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  pope  Pius  II.,  who  conceived  an  affection  for 
him,  and  caused  him  to  assume  the  surname  of  Picolomini. 
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Patmi  was  master  of  the  ceremoniea  in  1 468»  when  the  emperor 
Frederic  UL  went  to  Rome  a  second  time.  In  1482  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Pienza  and  Montalcino,  which  see  he  enjoyed 
till  his  deatn  in  14d6«    He  wrote  severd  books. 

SIQISMUND  FUL6INUS,  is  ranked  among  the  learned 
of  this  period.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times.  He  was 
in  the  service  of  Julius  IL,  and  he  is  one  of  the  chief  interlocu- 
tors in  Bembus's  dialogue  de  Urbini  Ducibus. 

ISAAC  ABRABANEL,  ABARBANEL,  or  AVRAVA- 
NELj  a  celebrated  Rabbi,  bom  at  Lisbon,  in  1437,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  descended  bom  king  David.  He  was  employed 
l^y  Alphonso  V.,  king  of  Portugal;  but  on  the  accession  of 
John  il«,  he  shared  the  disgrace  of  the  ministry,  and  fled  to 
Spain,  where  he  applied  himself  to  literature.  His  fame  re- 
commended him  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  when  the  Jews 
ifere  banished  from  Castile,  he  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  found 
an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  but  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  next  monarch,  Alphonso,  by  the  French,  he  retired 
to  Corfy,  and  at  last  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1508,  in  his 
71st  year.  His  writings  are  cluefly  commentaries  or  explana- 
tions of  Scripture.  The  various  persecutions  which  he,  and 
Other  Jews  suffered,  soured  his  temper,  and  produced  an  im- 
placable hatred  against  the  Christians,  which  be  has  manifested 
m  his  writings;  though,  in  company  witii  diem,  he  behaved 
with  great  politeness,  and  was  cheerful  in  conversation.  He 
was  an  assiduous  student,  and  a  very  ready  writer. 

FRANCIS  MARIUS  GRAPALDUS,  of  Panna,  bora 
about  1440*  He  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  an  embassy 
to  the  pope,  that  Julius  IL  crowned  him  with  his  own  hand. 
He  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  described  all  the  parts  of  a  house 
with  great  judgment  and  taste. 

URBANO  VALERIANO  BOLZANI,  an  eminent  cha- 
racter in  the  revival  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Belluno,  about  144(k 
He  was  of  the  order  of  Minorites,  and  employed  mudi  of  his 
time  in  travelling,  which  he  alwavs  performed  on  foot.  He 
traversed  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Araoia,  Greece,  and  Thrace, 
und  made  juaiciou§  observations  on  every  thing  curious,  both 
|o  natore  and  art.  He  twice  climbed  the  summit  of  iEtna,  to 
purvey  its  crater.  He  continued  down  to  old  age  to  make  an 
fonual  tour  through  some  of  the  Italian  provinces,  till  an  acci- 
^nt  injured  one  of  his  legs.  His  fixed  residence  was  at  Ve- 
nioe,  where  he  instructed  a  ereat  number  of  scholars  in  the' 
Creek  language.  Among  oUier  eminent  persons,  he  had  for 
disciples  the  learned  Gian-antonio  Flamio,  and  Jolm  de  Medici, 
Ihfterwards  pope  Leo  X/  He  deserves  grateful  conunemoration 
IKS  the  fint  who  reindered  the  study  of  Greek  easier  bv  compos- 
ing a  Latin  grammar  of  that  Iwgua^.  Of  this^  work  the  first 
fcUtioA  was  printed  in  1497«    A  seqpndi  ifuch  enlarged,  ap^ 
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Beared  in  151S|  and  odien  ajfterwards.    Bolumi  died  in  I5B4, 
m  his  SMx  year. 

FRANCIS  COLONNA,  a  Venetian  dominican,  who  wrote 
a  romance  fraught  with  mythological  learning,  of  very  little  im- 
portance, but  on  account  of  its  scarcity  and  whimsical  compod* 
lion,  has  been  translated  into  French  by  John  Martin,  Parisj 
1561,  M.    The  author  died  May  17,  1500,  in  his  80th  year. 

RODOLPHUS  AGRICOLA,  a  learned  writer,  waa  bom  in 
Friesland,  in  144S  and  educated  at  Louvain ;  after  which  he 
settled  at  Ferrara,  and  taught  Latin  with  great  reputation. 
Here  he  studied  Greek,  and  attended  the  philosophical  lee* 
tares  of  Theodore  Gassa.  In  1477  he  returned  to  the  Nether- 
Itmds,  and  in  1482  settled  in  the  Palatinate,  giving  occasional 
lectures  at  Heidelburg  and  Worms.  He  died  at  the  former 
Blaoe  in  1484.  It  is  said,  that  on  the  subject  of  reliffion  ha 
had  a  glimpse  of  that  light,  which  rose  on  the  world  in  the  neict 
age,  and  Inat,  in  conversation,  he  deplored  the  darkness,  and 
censured  the  superstitions  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Neither  his  natural  temper,  nor  his  course  of  studv  was,  bow- 
ever,  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  character  of  a  reformer. 
Fond  of  ease  and  leisure,  and  devoted  to  study,  he  declined 
every  kind  of  public  office  or  stated  occupation  j  he  even  refined 
to  encounter  tne  cares  and  fatigues  of  the  married  state ;  and  his 
homage  to  the  sex  is  said  to  have  been  confined  to  the  easy  task  of 
writinff  ekgant  verses,  and  practising  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, for  their  amusement.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  a 
man  of  so  indolent  a  disposition  would  take  die  trouble  to  en^ 
lighten  and  reform  the  world.  Yet  his  life  was  by  no  means  either 
dishonourable  to  himself  or  useless  to  society.  In  an  age  when 
each  exertions  were  much  wanted,  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
restoration  of  leamhig,  and  the  revival  of  taste.  He  was  the  first 
who  kitroduced  the  cSreek  language  into  Grermany.  His  works 
were  printed  at  Louvain  1516,  and  at  Cologne  in  1589,  4to. 

DOMINIC  JACOBAZZI,  in  Latin  Jacobatius,  a  learned 
Italian  cardinal,  bom  at  Rome,  about  the  year  1443.  He  was 
<smpk)yed  by  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  five  of  his  successors,  in 
■everaJ  affairs  of  importance.  Pope  Julius  U.  made  him  vicar 
«f  Rome,  and  president  of  the  university  in  that  city.  He  was 
also  instituted  to  the  sees  of  Massano  and  Grosseto.  The  hurt 
promotion  which  he  received  was  that  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
to  which  he  was  elevated  by  pope  Leo  X.,  in  the  year  1517.  He 
died  about  15S7.  The  most  unportant  of  his  works  was  *'a 
Treatise  concerning  the  Councils,"  in  Latin,  whidi  was  origi- 
nally published  at  R<nne  in  1538,  in  a  folio  volume.  This  edi- 
^on  is  become  extremely  scarce. 

BERNARDINE  MAFFiEUS,  a  learned  cardinal,  who 
wrote  a  commentarv  on  Cicero's  Epistles,  and  a  Treatise  on 
Medals  and  InscriptionB.    He  died  b  IS^f 
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JOHN  RAULIN»  a  French  writer,  was  bom  at  TottllathA 
year  1443.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  decree  of  D.D.  in  14*80,  and  afterwards 
filled  the  professor's  chair  in  theology  with  great  dbtinction. 
He  was  elected  grand-master  of  the  college  of  Navarre,  and 
founded  a  good  hbrary  in  that  seminary.  Becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  world,  he  embraced  the  monastic  Ufe  at  Uie  abbey  of 
Cluny,  in  Burgundy,  in  1407.  He  died  in  1514,  at  the  age  of 
71.  He  attracted  much  attention  as  a  preacher,  and  several  of 
his  sermons  have  been  published,  which  exhibit  striking  speci- 
mens of  the  bad  taste  wiiich  prevailed  in  France  at  this  period. 
The  works  of  this  author  were  collected  and  publisned  at 
Antwerp,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  161^.  They  are  accompanied  with  a 
curious  and  valuable  collection  of  "  Letters,"  that  illustrate 
the  history,  manners,  and  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  he 
nvcd 

ANTONY  of  LEBRIXA,  or  Antonius  Nebrissensis,  a 
Spanish  writer,  bom  at  Lebrixa,  in  Andalusia,  in  the  year 
1444.  He  greatly  contributed  to  the  revival  of  letters  in 
Spain.  He  first  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  at  the  university  of 
Bologna,  in  Italy,  where  he  acauired  extensive  knowledge* 
Besides  the  languages  and  poUte  literature,  he  was  well  versed 
in  mathematics,  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  so  that  he  misht 
justly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He 
was  grammatical  preceptor  at  Salamanca  about  twenty-eight 
vears;  and  then  removed  to  the  university  of  Alcala,.  where 
he  taught  until  his  death.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  pub- 
lishing a  polyglot  edition  of  the  bible.  He  was  historiogra- 
Eher  to  the  king, .  and,  in  1509,  publbhed  two  decades  of  an 
istory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  collection  of  Spanish  historians,  entitled  "  Hispa- 
nia  lUustrata.'*  He  also  wrote  a  dictionary  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  printed  at  Granada,  in  154S% 
He  composed  several  other  works,  and  died  in  the  year  152^. 

MICHAEL  TARCHANIOTA  MARULLUS,  a  learned 
Greek,  who  retired  into  Italy  after  the  Turks  had  taken 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  born.  It  is  said  that  he  stu- 
died Latin  at  Venice,  and  philosophy  at  Padua ;  but  for  a 
subsistence  was  obliged  to  engage  in  the  military  profession. 
He  united  the  two  professions  of  letters  and  arms,  and  was  no 
less  a  poet  than  a  i^oldier.  His  Latin  poems  consist  of  epi- 
grams and  hymns,  which  were  published  at  Florence  in  1407, 
4to.  He  married  the  learned  Alexandra  Scala  of  Florepce, 
which  involved  him  in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Politian,  who  was 
his  rival.  Marullus  created  himself  many  enemies,  by  censur* 
ing  too  freely  the  ancient  Latin  authors.  The  learned  men  of 
that  time  usually  rose  to  fame  by  translation,  but  this  he  de- 
spised, either  as  too  mean  or  too  hazardous  a  task.    He  lost 
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his  life  in  14d9  or  1500,  as  he  was  attempting  to  pass  a  river. 
Perceiwig  that  his  horse  had  plunged  with  his  fore-feet  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  disengage  them  a^ain,  he  fell 
into  a  passion,  and  gave  him  the  spur ;  iMit  both  his  horse  and 
himself  fell.  He  was  extremely  addicted  to  impiety ;  and  it 
is  imputed  to  this  disposition,  that  he  was  such  an  admirer  of 
Lucretius,  whose  works  he  said  should  be  got  by  heart.  Hody 
has  collected  a  number  of  honourable  testimonies,  in  favour 
of  MaruUus,  from  the  writings  of  able  and  learned  critics,  who 
lived  near  his  time,  while  he  has  been  equally  undervalued 
by  more  modem  writers. 

ALEXANDRA  SCALA,  daughter  of  Bartholomew,  was 
also  very  learned,  and  became  famous  for  her  skill  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  She  was  married  to  the  oele-' 
brated  Marullus.    She  wrote  several  tracts,  and  died  in  1506. 

DEMETRIUS  CHACONDIGLAS,  a  learned  Grei*; 
bom  at  Constantinople,  who  left  that  city  after  its  being  taken 
by  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  taught  Greek  in  several  cities 
of  Italy.  He  composed  a  Greek  grammar,  and  died  at  Milan 
in  1513. 

JOHN  HOLTE,  author  of  the  first  Latin  grammar  of  note 
in  England,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  He  was  an 
eminent  school-master,  in  which  capacity  he  acquired  great 
reputation,  and  prepared  many  students  for  college,  who 
were  afterwards  men  of  celebrity.  Holte  published  the  first 
Latin  grammar  in  England,  with  this  title, ''  Lac  Puerorum 
M.  Holti.  Mylke  for  Chyldren,"  4to.  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  14S7. 

JOHN  ANDREW  LASCARIS,  suraamed  Ryndecenus, 
a  learned  writer,  of  an  ancient  Greek  family,  who  went  into 
Italy,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 
He  was  well  received  by  Laurence  de  Medicis,  a  distinguished 
protector  of  learned  men;  and  was  twice  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  collect  the  best  Greek  MSS.,  by  which  means  num- 
berless, scarce,  find  valuable  treasures  of  literature  were  car- 
ried into  Italy.  At  his  return  Lewis  XII.,  king  of  France, 
prevailed  on  him  to  settle  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  sent 
him  twice  ambassador  to  Venice.  Ten  years  after  cardinal 
John  Medicis  being  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of  Leo  X., 
Lascaris,  his  old  friend,  went  to  Rome,  and  had  the  direction 
of  a  Greek  college.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1535,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  affe.  He.  published  the  Greek  Anthologia,  folio, 
1494;  four  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides;  the  Argonautics  of 
ApolloniusRhodius;  and  Scholia  on  Homer  and  Sophocles. 
He  also  translated  Polybius  into  Latin;  and  wrote  epigrams 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1527,  4to. 

CONSTANTINE  LASCARIS,  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
-WOK  principtdly  concerned  ia  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
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west.  He  irelired  into  Italy  in  1454,  and  taBght  pofile  litems 
tore  at  MOan,  whither  he  was  called  by  Frauds  Sibrca;  he 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Cart 
dinal  Bessarion.  He  afterwards  taoght  rhetoric  and  Greek  at 
Naples;  and  ended  his  days  at  Messina,  leaving  the  senate  of 
that  city  many  exceient  MSS.,  which  he  had  brought  Akmi 
Constantinople.  He  was  interred  at  the  public  expense,  and 
the  senate  of  Messina  erected  a  marble  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. His  Greek  grammar  was  printed  at  Milan,  in  1476; 
and  again  by  Aldu8>  in  1495. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  PORTA,  a  Neapolitan,  eminent  for 
learning  and  science.  As  he  admitted  a  sociely  of  scientific 
iMends  into  his  house,  he  was  accused  of  magical  incantations, 
and  exposed  to  the  censures  of  Rome.  He  died  in  1515,  aged 
70.  He  invented  the  camera  obscura,  improved  afterwards  by 
Gravesande,  and  formed  the  plan  of  an  Encyclopedia*  He 
wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  natural  magic,  8vo. ;  another  on 
physiognomy,  mixed  with  astrology,  &c«  de  occukis  literarum 
notis— »physioghomica,  folio,  &c. 

BARTHOLOMEW  FONTIUS,  a  Florentine,  was  Kbn- 
rian  to  Matthew  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  at  Buda,  and  died 
1518,  aged  68.  He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Per- 
sius,  and  orations,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  16S1, 8vo» 

ANTHONY  GODRVS  URC^US,  a  learned  Italian, 
bom  in  1446.  His  works,  consisting  of  letters,  speeches,  and 
poems,  were  published  after  his  deaw.  Being  disgusted  with 
the  world  by  various  misfortunes,  he  retired  into  a  wood,  where 
he  died  in  1500. 

CATHERINE  FIESCH  ADORNI,  bom  at  Genoaui  1447. 
She  was  author  of  two  books  of  great  repute,  one  on  Purm- 
tory,  and  the  other,  **  A  Dialogue  between  the  Soul  and  me 
Body,"  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  treated,  in  a  very  judicious 
manner,  difficult  tfaeolooical  subjects,  though  not  learned.  She 
^as  of  a  good  family,  and  the  wife  of  a  Genoese  noUeman,  whose 
strange  temper  she  suffered  many  years  with  great  patienee. 
She  was  a  reli^ous  enthusiast ;  aiul  used  to  have  fits,  or  ecsta- 
sies, in  which  she  usuaDy  spoke  in  verse,  though  she  never 
composed  in  it  at  other  times ;  but  a  taste  for  poetry,  wUeh 
made  her  fiecruently  get  passages  by  heart,  uncertain  healthy 
and  a  too  lively  ima^nadon,  may  easily  account  for  what  Aea 
appeared  miraculous. 

CASSANDRA  FIDELIS,  a  Venetiaii  kdy,  died  fai  1558, 
aged  100.  Descended  from  ancestors  who  had  changed  their 
residence  from  Milan  to  V eiuce,  and  had  uniformly  added  to 
the  respectability  of  their  rank  by  their  uncommon  learning, 
she  began  at  an  early  age  to  prosecute  her  studies  with  great 
diligence,  and  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  that  sm  may  witib  justice  be  emanersted 
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die  first  scliobtt0  of  the  ilg«.  'the  letfcen  wliicbtieoasloui^ 
passed  between  Cassandra  ioad  Pdihauii  demozsrtmte  iheir 
mutual  esteem,  if  indeed  such  an  ezj^session  be. sufficient  td 
eharacterioe  the  feelings  of  PoUtian,  ivfao  expressesy  m, 
language  unusually  florid,  bis  high  admiration  of  Mr  extraoi^ 
dinary  acquiiements,  and  bb  expectation  of  tbe  bene- 
fits which  the  cause  of  letters  would  derive  from  her  lai> 
hours  and  example.  In  the  year  1491,  the  Florentine  Boh(dar 
made  a  visit  to  Venice^  where  the  &vourable  opinion  he  bad 
formed  of  her  writings  was  confirmed  by  a  personal  interriew. 
**  Yesterday,"  says  he,  writing  to  his  great  patron  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis,  "  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  Cassandn,  to  whom 
I  presented  your  respects.  She  is,  indeed,  Lorenzo,  a  suiu 
•prizing  woman,  as  weU  from  her  acquiren^nts  in  her  own 
language,  as  in  the  Latin ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  she  may  be 
ealled  handsome.  I  left  hef,  astonished  at  her  talents.  She 
is  much  devoted  to  your  interest,  and  speaks  of  you  with  great 
esteem.  She  even  avows  her  intention  of  visiting  you  at  Flo- 
rence, so  that  you  may  prepare  yourself  to  give  her  a  proper 
reception.'* 

From  a  letter  of  this  lady's  many  years  afterwards  to  LeoX.^, 
we  leant,  that  an  epistolary  correspondence  bad  subsisted  be- 
tween her  and  Lorenzo  de  Medicis;  and  it  is  with  concern 
we  find,  that  the  remembrance  of  this  intercourse  was  revived, 
in  order  to  induce  the  pontiff  to  bestow  upon  her  some  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  she  being  then  a  widow,  with  a  numevoift 
trun  of  dependants.    She  lived,  however,  to  a  more  advanced 

Eeriod,  and  her  literary  acquirements,  and  die  reputation  of 
er  earlv  associates,  threw  a  lustre  upon  her  declining  years; 
and,  as  her  memorv  remauied  unimpaired  to  the  last,  eliie  w» 
resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  Italy  as  aliving  monument  dP  iliose 
happier  days,  to  which  the  ItaUans  never  reverted  without  re- 
gret. The  letters  and  orations  of  this  lady  were  puMished  at 
Favia,  in  1636,  with  some  account  of  her  life*  She  wrote  a 
volume  of  Latin  poems  also,  on  various  subjects. 

She  is  thtw  spoken  of  by  M.  Thomas,  in  his  f'  Essay  cm 
Wtoien."  *'  One  of  the  learned  women  in  Italy,  who  wrote 
equaUy  well  in  the  three  languages  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Dante,  in  verse  and  hi  prose ;  who  possessed  all  the  pliilosa- 
•phy  of  her  own  and  the  preceding  ages,  who,  by  her  graeef, 
embellished  even  theologv;  sustained  theses  widi  eel^  and 
many  times  save  public  lessons  at  Padua;  who  iofaied  to  her 
various  knowledge,  agreeable  talents,  partictdark  i»Hrie,iiifd 
exalted  her  talents  by  her  virtue.  She  received  homage  from 
sovereign  pontes  and  kings ;  and  that  every  thing  relating  lo 
her  might  be  singular,  Uv^  more  tlum  a  century." 

LORENZO  DE  MEDICIS,  sumamed  the  Magi^ficent, 
grandson  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  and  son  of  Piero  de  MedicMi,  by 
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Us  wife  LiieretiaToiirreabuoni»  was  bom  on  Jan*  1»  1448.  From 
an  early  age  he  gave  proof  of  great  natural  t^ents,  whicli  were 
cultivated  by  a  careful  education.  He  was  hot  kss  addicted  to 
active  sports^  and  laborioua  exercises,  than  to  the  Studies  of  the 
closet;  and  was  equally  dexterous  in  the  management  of  busir 
nessy  and  in  the  pursuit  of  .arts  and  science.  At  the  death  of 
his  grand-father  Cosmo,  he  was  about  the  age  of  16 i'wad  as 
his  father's  delicate  constitution  rendered  hfan  unfit  for  taking 
a  lead  in  public  affairs,  no  time  was  lost  in  preparing  Lorenzo 
for  poUtical  life. 

In  1469  Lorenzo  married  Clarice,  the  daughter  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  noble  Roman  &mily  of  Orsini ;  a  match  which  his 
fiither  negotiated  for  him  without  consulting  his  inclinations^ 
but  which  was  productive  of  harmony  and  mutual  affection. 
In  the  same  year  Piero  de  Medicis  died,  leaving  his  two  son$ 
Lorenzo  and  GKuliano,  the  latter  five  years  younger  than  the 
former,  the  heirs  of  his  powers  and  propertv* 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  fatner,  Lorenzo  was 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Florence,  who  requested  him  to  take  upon  himself  that  port 
.of  head  of  the  republic,  which  Cosmo  and  Piero  had  occupied. 
Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
.that  important  trust.  One  of  the  first  public  occurrences  after 
he  conducted  the  helm  of  government  was  a  revolt  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Yolterra,  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  Flo^ 
lentine  republic.  A  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  isi  the 
council  of  state  concerning  the  plan  to  be  pursued  m  suppress- 
ing it ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Soderini,  who  re- 
commended conciliatory  measures,  Lorenzo  adopted  the 
means  of  force,  which  terminated  in  the  sack  of  that  unfor- 
tunate city^-an  event  that  appeared  to  give  him  much  con- 
cern. His  regard  to  Uterature,  which  never  ceased  to  be  the 
favourite  recreation  of  his  leisure,  was  laudably  displayed  in 
1472,  by  the  lead  he  took  in  the  re^stablishment  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Pisa.  Not  less  attached  than  his  great  ancestor  Cos- 
mo.to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  was  a  zealous  favourite  of 
the  academy  established  for  its  promotion,  and  instituted  an 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Plato,  which  was 
conducted  with  a  singular  Uterary  splendour.  He  also  com- 
posed an  Italian  poem  on  the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher, 
which  did  great  honour  to  Us  taste  and  genius.  While  he 
was  thus  advancing  in  a  career  of  prosperity  and  reputation, 
a  tragical  incident  was  very  near  depriving  his  country  of  his 
future  services.  This  was  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  a  nu- 
merous and  distinguished  family  in  Florence,  the  natural  rivals 
of  the  Medici,  though  connected  with  them  by  affinity.  Pope 
Sixtus  rV.  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  conspiracy,  with  his 
nephew  Riario ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  Salviatit  was  the 
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orindpal  agent  in  tlie  blaifck  design.'  Giacopo  de  Pteid»  the 
head  of  that  fimul^,  gave  his  name  and  assistance,  and  several 
persons  of  desperate  character  undertook  to  aid  in  the  execa« 
tion«  Nothing  could  exceed  the  atrocity  of  the  plan,  which 
was  to  assassinate  the  two  brothers  in  a  church  at  the  instant 
of  the  elevation  of  the  host.  In  the  month  of  April,  1478,  the 
young  cardinal  Ri^rio,  apostolic  legate^  a  ffuest  in  the  palace 
cf  Lorenzo,  proceeded  to  the  churai  of  the  Repacta,  where 
^ie  two  intended  victims  were  present.  At  the  signal  agreed 
upon,  one  Bandini  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  Giu- 
liano,'  who  fell,  and  was  immediacy  dispatched.  A  priest, 
who  with  his  companions  had  undertaken  to  do  die  same  of^ 
fice  for  Lorenzo,  missed  hb  stroke,  and  gave  him  only  a  sBght 
wound.  He  drew  his  sword,  and  repelfed  his  assaOants,  who 
fled.  Bandini  came  with  his  dagger  streaming  with  the  blood  of 
Griuliano,  but  was  instantly  slain  by  a  servant  of  the  Medici. 
Meantime  the  friends  of  Lorenzo  assembled  round  him,  and 
conducted  him  home  in  safety.  An  attack  irpon  the  palace  of 
government,  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting,  by  omer  con«* 
spirators,  failed  of  success;  and  the  people  attached  to  the 
Medici,  collecting  in  crowds,  put  to  death  or  apprehended  the 
assassins,  whose  designs  were  thus  entirely  frustrated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  death  of  Giuliano.  Instant  justice  was  in- 
flicted on  the  criminals.  The  archbishop  of  Pisa  was  hung 
out  of  the  palace  window  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and  Giacopo  de 
Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews,  suffered  the  same  fate.  The 
name  and  arms  of  the  Fazzi  family  were  suppressed ;  its  mem- 
bers weie  banished,  and  Lorenzo  rose  still  mgher  in  the  esteem 
and  aftection  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Lorenzo,  on  this  occasion, 
did  himself  honour  by  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  and  induce  them  to  commit  to  the  magistrates  the 
further  pursuit  of  the  guilty. 

The  pope,  inflamed  to  rage  by  the  defeat  and  exposure  of  hid 
treachery,  and  the  imonunious  punishment  of  the  ecclesiastics 
toncemed,  breathed  nothing  but  vei^ance.  He  excommuni* 
eated  Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  kid  an  interdict 

S[>on  the  whole  territory,  and  forming  a  league  with  the  king  of 
aples,  prepared  to  kivade  the  Florentine  dominions.  Lorenzo 
was  not  deficient  in  activity  to  guard  aminst  the  cominj^  dan- 
gers. He  appealed  to  all  the  surrounding  potentates  tor  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  and  he  was  aflectionately  supported  bv  his 
fellow-citizens.  Hostilities  began/  and  were  carried  on  witn  va- 
rious success  in  two  campaigns.  In  the  close  of  1749,  Lorenzo 
formed  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  without  any  previous  security,  trusting  his  life  and  liberty 
to  a  declared  enemy.  He  embarked  at  Pisa,  and  on  landing  at  Na- 
ples, was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  kin^,  who  was  struck 
with  such  a  remarkable  instance  of  heroic  confidence.  A  treaty 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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0f  mtttnn  uieniUnp  and  ^AbSbdcc  jnis  wt6ed  upon  between 
ihem%  and  atliie  end  of  ihsm  mentliBy  Lorenzo  re-embaarked 
for  Pba%  Immediately  after  he  Ind  saHed,  Ferdi»ttd^  who  had 
received  fiiesh  chrertmea  fiMn  ike  fapOf  despatched  ineasengert 
to  vxgt  him  to  retarii ;  hut  luanaaOf  well  satntfied  widi  hainn|^ 
once  ^seap^  the  daiurer^  "did  ml  choos^  to  incur  aiKw  hazimL 
Sixtne  peSBsetend  in  toe  wa^,  tiH  a  descent  upon  the  coast  xdi 
Itdjr  hy  Maliomet  U.^  excited  sndh  aa  alarm^  that  he  consent* 
edio  a  peace  upon  the  hnndsle  BufanuBsian  of  theXlonndBe  de^ 
pufties  to  his  pontifical  repniBaiids. 

ffiario^  Loreneo's  inveterate  eneiiijt  eiigaMdone  FrescobaUi^ 
a  Fbrentine  exSe,  to  assassinate  hink  in  a  (Smncfa,  in  tke  month 
df  May»  I'lAl ;  hut  die  |dot  was  diseoreredi  and  the  agent  and 
his  accomplioes  were  seized  and  execoted.  Loienso's  political 
conduct  as  head  of  the  Florentine  repubbc,  was  chiefly  directed 
to  the  preservation  of  the  bdance  of  power  amongf  the  Italian 
states.  Tbaa  he  undertDok  the  defence  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
l^pnnst  the  pope  and  the  Venetians.  He  condncted  the  repolH 
Ue  of  Florence  to  a  desvee  of  taanqnilfity  and  prosperity  which 
it  had  sesrcdy  ever  before  known;  and  by  procuring  the  instil* 
tnttoki  of  a  de)9»rative  body  of  the  nature  of  a  senate,  he  eor^ 
lected  Ihe  too  democratical  plan  of  its  constitn&Hi. 

In  the  cMeoaraffement  of  hterature  and  the  arts,  Lorenao  dis* 
imgiiEshed  himse&T  beyond  ai^  of  his  predecessors,  as  might 
have  been  expected  firom  the  superior  elegance  and  cultivation 
ef  his  own  gemns.  His  proficiency  in  ItaKan  poetry  would  faavtf 
conferred  mstinctbn  even  upon  one  who  had  no  other  merit  id 
boast  of:  *'  The  productions  of  Lorenzo  de  Medki,*'  aays  Mr/ 
Rosooc^  **  are  distinguished  by  a  vigour  of  imagination,  an  acs 
eumcy  of  judgment,  and  an  degaace  of  style,  which  iJbrdea 
the  first  oreat  example  of  improvement,  and  entitle  him,  afanost 
exclusively/  to  the  honourable  appdlation  '  of  tiie  restorer  of 
Ital&m  literature.'''  HisregardtoUteratureingeneral,  was  tes- 
tified by  tiie  extraordinary  attention  he  paid  to  tiie  augmenta'^ 
tion  of  the  Laurentian  hbrary,  for  winch  purpose  he  employed 
the  services  of  learned  men  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  ense^ 
eially  of  his  most  intimate  literary  firiend  and  compamon,  Aioh 
gelo  Politiano,  who  took  several  journeys  in  order  to  discover 
and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  '<  I  wish,'' said 
Lorenzo  once  to  hhn,  **  that  tiie  diligence  of  Pico  and  yoursdf 
would  s^rd  me  such  opportunities  of  purchasing  books,  tiiatl 
should  be  obliged  even  to  pledge  my  fortune  to  possess  theau** 
On  the  discovery  of  die  invaluable  art  of  printing,  no  one  was 
more  solicitous  than  Lorenzo  to  avail  himself  of  it  in  procuring 
editions  of  the  best  works  of  antiquity,  corrected  by  die  ablest 
scholars,  whose  labours  were  rewarded  by  his  munificence. 
When  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  die  Turks,  caused  the 
dispersion  of  many  Icmied  Greeks,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
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circumstance  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Greelk  lai^age  hi 
Italy,  kVid  efstabB^ed  an  academy  for  the  purpose  at  iforence. 

His  liervices  to  the  fine  arts  were  certamly  not  less  conspicu- 
i>us  than  those  which  he  rendered  to  letters.  His  gtand-father^ 
Cosmo,  h^  collected  the  most  valuable  remains  of  ancient  taste 
and  art,  and  these  treasures  were  greatly  augmented  by  Lorenzo^ 
He  appropriated  his  gardens  in  Florence  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  for  the  study  of  the  antique,  which  he  ftir- 
fiished  ;pnth  a  profusion  of  statues,  busts,  and  other  relics  of  Art. 
This  he  freely  bpened  to  promising  pupils  of  all  conditions,  and 
it  was  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo.  Tne  art  of  architecture  he 
encouraged  by  the  numerous  bmldings  public  and  private  which 
he  ertected,  or  inducer)  others  to  erect,  in  Florence  and  its  vici- 
nity, after  designs  furnished  by  the  ablest  artists.  By  these  ex- 
ertions, he  directly  prepared  the  way  for  those  wonders  whicl^ 
have  rendered  the  age,  denominated  frotn  his  son  Leo  X.,  oni^ 
df  the  most  splendid  in  the  records  of  mankind  for  the  creations 
of  eenius. 

Lorenzo  sisems  to  have  been  more  attached  to  a  countty,  thAn 
fi  town  life,  and  circumstances  favoured  this  disposition.  The 
exigencies  of  the  republic,  in  consequence  of  its  wars,  had  ob^ 
I^d  him  in  his  own  nAme  to  borrow  large  sums,  which  the 
negBgehce  or  infidelity  of  his  commercial  agents  and  corres- 
pondents rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  repay ;  and  a  decrej^ 
tbt  the  discharge  of  his  debts  out  of  this  public  treasury  was 
Itecessary  to  rdieve  huh  from  his  embarrassments.  After  tins 
time  he  resolved  to  draw  his  aftkirs  into  a  narrow  compass,'  andl 
to  quit  his  mercatitilie  concerns  fi)r  the  iniprovemeht  of  his 
f  states  under  his  own  eye.  He  had  several  villas  in  the  Vici- 
ility  of  Florence,  of  wlKch  that  of  PoggiA-Cajano  was  his  &vou-; 
lite  rjesidence,  and  he  made  it  the  centre  of  a  great  agricultural 
estaWshnietit.  He  chiefly  entertained  his  fnends  at  his  de- 
lig^tfhl  seat  at  Fiesole,  where  his  table  was  graced  widk  a  so- 
de^  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  not  often  paralleled. 

Lorehzo  had  a.numerbus  family.  He  was  a  verjr  afiectionate 
ai^d  attentive  father,  solicitous  for  the  instruction  of  his  chil- 
dtteA,  whom  he  placed  under  the  particular  care  of  jj^olitiano, 
scttd  Was  fohd  of  partaking  in  their  sports  and  amusements^  Iti 
the  settling  of  his  children  he  was  as  successful  as  an  ambitious 

Kirent  woidd  generally  desire.  His  eldest  son  Piero,  designed 
ir  his  successor  in  ^  Florentine  state,  was  sent  at  the  age  p^ 
fdurteen  to  visit  pope  Innocent  VIIJ.,  the  successor  of  sTxtus 
IV.,  and  to  cultivate  the  family  interest  at  Rome,  for  which  pur- 
jHise  he  was  nmtrifed  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  th6  nowerfbt 
nous^  6f  Orsini ;  arid  so6n  afterwards,  Lorenzo's  aaiughter 
Maddelena  was  married  to  the  pope's  son,  Francesco  uibo. 
The  object  of  his  close  connection  with  his  pontiff,  and  the  pro- 
found respect  he  always  testified  for  the  h(Ay  sec,  was  the  at- 
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jtaininent  of  the  &Tourite  point  of  his  amhiiicn,  the  ekTation  of 
his  second  son  Giovanni  to  the  cardinalate,  with  the  future  pros- 
pect of  his  being  advanced  to  the  papal  chair.  By  means  of 
incessant  appUcation,  he  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  confer  upon 
Giovanni,  at  the  age  of  thu-teen,  the  high  aimity  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  Romish  church ;  a  flagrant  violation  of  decorum, 
dishonourable  to  both!  and  which  implies,  that  Lorenzo's  re« 
ffard  to  the  established  religion  was  of  a  merely  political  nature. 
It  was  a  deserved  consequence  of  this  prostitution  of  ecclesias- 
tical honours,  that  thb  cardinal,  when  arrived  at  the  popedom^ 
should,  by  his  levi^  and  profusion,  have  given  the  immediate 
occasion  to  that  defection  from  the  church  of  Rome  which  has 
so  much  reduced  her  power  and  authority.  Of  Lorenzo's  other 
children,  Guiliano  became  allied  in  marriage  to  the  royal  house 
of  France,  and  obtained  the  title  of  duke  of  Nemours ;  and 
his  daughters  who  lived  to  maturity  married  into  noble  families. 
In  1488,  Lorenzo's  domestic  comfort  was  much  impaired  by  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  He  was  at  that  time  absent  at  the  warm  baths, 
which  he  was  often  obliged  to  use  on  account  of  a  gouty  com- 

Elaint  that  severely  afflicted  him,  and  made  an  early  breach  in 
.  k  constitution.  Hb  disorders  increased  so  fast  upon  him,  that 
they  brought  him  to  an  end  in  April  14d2,  havii^  not  lona 
completed  his  forty-fourth  year ;  and  few  persons  of  his  condi- 
tion nave  fiQed  so  contracted  a  space  of  life  with  so  much  glory 
and  prosperity.  .  liis  reputation  stood  extremely  high,  not  only 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  but  throughout  Italy,  of  tne  political 
balance  of  which  he  was  considered  as  the  most  powenul  sup« 
port.  The  fortunes  of  his  house  suffered  a  decline  soon  after 
Ids  death ;  but  he  had  so  well  strengthened  the  foundation 
of  its  greatnessj  that  it  recovered  to  a  superior  degree  of 
splendour. 

GABRIELLA  DE  BOURBON,  DAME  DE  LA  TRI- 
MOUILLE,  a  distinguished  French  writer ;  daughter  of  Louis 
Comte  de  Montpensier,  and  wife  of  Louis  dela  Trimouille;  she 
had  by  him  an  only  son,  who  falling  in  a  duel,  his  disconsolate 
mother  did  not  long  survive  him.    She  died  in  1510. 

HERMAN  VON  DEM  BUSCHE,  Latin  Buschius,  one 
of  those  men  of  letters,  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Utera- 
ture/and  the  improvement  of  taste  in  Germany,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  in  Westphalia,  and  bom  at  the  castle  of 
Sassenbarg,  in  the  bishopric  of  Minden,  in  1460.  He  embra- 
ced the  doctrines  of  Lutner,  and  married  in  the  year  1527.  A 
quarrel  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  anabaptists  induced* 
him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Dulen,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mun- 
ster,  where  he  had  some  property ;  and  being  invited  to  Mun- 
ster  to  a  conference  with  the  heads  of  that  sect,  the  fiitigue  he 
underwent,  in  discoursing  with  them  on  certain  contested  points, 
and  the  uneasiness  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  ridicule  they 
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threw  out  against  him,  had  such  an  effect  on  his  constitution, 
enfeebled  by  years,  that  he  died  soon  after,  in  1534.    His 
principal  worlcs  are,  ^^  Commentar.  in  Donatum ;  Annotat.  in 
Silium  Italicum;    Commentar.  in  Prim.   Librum   Martialis; 
Scholia  in  iEneid.  Annotat.  ad  Juvenalem;  Epigrammatum 
Libri  Tres;  Commentar  in  Satyr.  Persii,  Paris,  1644."    He 
published  also  a  ^at  many  Latin  i>oems.    We  are  told 
by  Erasmus,  that  ms  writings,  which  are  nervous^  Hvely,  and 
animated,  display  great  acuteness  of  judgfnent,  and  that  his 
style  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  Quintilian  tiian  to  the 
st^le  of  Cicero.    His  brother  Burchard  von  dem  Busche,  dean 
oi  the  cathedral  of  Minden,  made  a  present  of  his  heautiftd 
library  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Munster.    Professor 
Meiners,  speaking  of  Herman  von  dem  Busche,  says ;  **  Like 
many  others  whose  minds  have  been  illuminated  by  the  pure 
light  of  truth,  he  boldly  expressed  his  ideas  and  opinions,  and 
declared,  that  men  must  have  religion,  not  merely  in  their 
mouths,  but  also  in  their  hearts,  and  that  they  must  prove  it  by, 
their  actions.    As  a  writer  and  teacher  he  was  of  great  bene^ 
fit;  and  his  services,  in  the  latter  capacity,  were  the  more 
valuable  on  account  of  the  number  of  eminent  schools  and 
cities  in  which  he  displayed  his  learnings  and  explained  the 
ancient  languages  and  writers.  At  that  period  all  men  of  letters 
attracted  great  notice  wherever  they  appeared,  and  the  atten* 
tion  excited  among  young  men  by  Herman  von  dem  Busche 
must  have  been  greater,  as,  besides  being  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  he  not  only  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
language,  but  had  a  readiness  in  Latin  poetry,  which  no  Grer* 
man  possessed  before  him^  and  to  which  only  a  very  few  attain^ 
ed  after  him.     The  great  ease  with  which  Herman  von  dem 
Busche  delivered  his  sentiments  at  all  times  and  on  every  sub- 
ject, and  the  still  more  uncommon  facility  with  which  he  com-' 
posed  elegant  Latin  verses,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  filled 
both  old  and  young  at  Rostoch,  Leipsic,  and  most  of  the  other 
places  which  he  visited,  with  the  utmost  astonishment  at  his 
talent)^  as  an  orator  and  a  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  in 
them  a  happy  taste  for  the  languages  and  authors  which  he  ex- 
plained.    The  first  and  chief  object  of  his  exertions  was  to 
banish  the  old  school  books,  particulariy  the  grammar  of 
Alexander  Galhis,  and  the  gloss  which  had  been  added  to 
this  wretched  work  at  Cologne ;  and  indeed  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  introduce  in  its  stead  either  that  of  Dojnatus,  or  some  other 
compendium.  In  regard  to  language,  Herman  von  dem  Busche's 
poems  are  to  be  preferred  to  his  prose  works.     In  his  poems 
we  find  the  ease,  harmony,  richness,  and  sometimes  also  the 
licentiousness,  of  Ovid,  whom  he  chiefly  imitated,  or  to  whom 
he  had  the  greatest  similitude  by  nature.    He  followed  the 
example  of  Kodolphus  von  Lange,  imd  Rodolphus  von  Agricola 
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u^  devoiiDg  his  muse  to  r^Ugion^  andj  therefore,  a  greM  put  oS 
tis  poeimr  are  addressed  either  to  Jeaus  Christ,  the  Virgin 
M^ury,  or'some  of  the  saijits.  Hi$  prose  is  neither  so  pure  nor 
so  Qorrect  as  that  of  Agriooli^  and  from  it  alone  one  would,  not 
believe  that  by  incessant  readmg  of  the  vorjbs  of  Cicero,  as  he 
Jtumself  declares,  he  attained  to  his  astonishing  readiness  in 
Latin  p^i^try.  If  I  except  the  *  VaUum  Humanitatis/  all  Her- 
man von  dem  Busche's  works  are  literary  raritiei^  though  the 
eater  part  of  them  went  through  two  or  three  editions  during 
I  life-time.** 

CLAUDE   DE   SEYSSEL,  an  historical  and  poUtical 
writer,  was  bom,  according  to  some,  in  Savoy ;  to.  others,  in 
Bugei.    tie  professed  the  law  with  great  applause  at  Turin, 
a^d  obtainea  the  places  of  master  of  requests  and  counselloi: 
Ui^der  Lew]3  XIL,  of  France.  He  attended  in  the  name  of  that 
wince  at  the  council  of  Lateran,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Marseilles  in  1610,  apd  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Turin,  in  1517.    He  died  in  1 520.    Sayssel  published  a  num- 
ber of  works,  theoloffical,  juridical,  and  historical,,  and  Frenqh 
translations  of  Eusebius>  ecclesiastical  history,  Thucydidea» 
^ppian,  DiodbiruB»  Xenophon,  Justin,  and  Seneca.    He  is  said* 
to  have  been  the  first  who  alledged  the  Salio  law  as  influencing 
the  dtkcea^ipntothb  crown  of  France.  His  ''GrapdMonarchie 
de  France,'^  published  in  1519,  and  translated  by  Sleidan  into 
Ladn,  maintains  the  bold  proposition  that  the  French  constitu-' 
^on  is  a  mixed  monarchy,  and  tliat  the  Kin^  is  dependeQt  oni 
the  parliament.    Li  his  *\  Histoire  de  Lewis  XJLlt  P^e  dui 
PeuplejJ^  1508,  often  reprinted,  he  is  a  perpetual  panegyrist  of 
that  jNTiDCf ,  but  ^ves  some  curiou9  fact^,  especially  respecting 
the  reign  df  Lewis  XL,  whose  vices  are  exposed  byway  of  qon-. 
trast.  '  SeyssfeVs  versions  of  Greek  authors  appeair  to  have  been 
made  boitk  Latin  translations,  and  are  6ften  incorrect ;.  but,  he 
k  i^raised  aa  the  first  who  wrote  in  French  n^ith  t^t^ablei 
tunty. 

^  PAUL  CORONEL,  a  learned  Spanish  ecdewtii^  and  9k 
i^tlve  of  Segovia,  who  highly  distmguished  himself  bj  hid 
critical  knowledge,  by  his  proficiency  in  die  oriental  la^goagesA 
wd  by  his  acquamtance  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  tl^eology^ 
Iptiich  he  displayed  in  the  office  of  professoi^  af;  the  uniyersityi 
pf  Salamanca.  But  his  name  is  chiefly  deserving  of  beini^ 
remembered  by  posterity,  on  account  of  his  having  been  09^  of. 
{he  learned  men  selected  by  cardinal  Ximenes.  to  be  emplpjcect 
m  publishing  his  magnificent  edition  of  the  polyglot  Sible.  To; 
him  likewise  has  been  ascribed  an  addition  to  the  work  oi 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  ''De  Translationum  Difierentiis.'*  He  died^ 
September  30th,  1524. 

FRANCIS  ALUNNO,  an  Italian  scholar  and  mathematir. 

cian,  a  native  of  Ferrara.    He  was  distinguished  for  b^ip^  able, 
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ia  write  a  vcsy  smatt  hand^  Wliftn  at  Bologna  he  nreaeiilwr 
eharlea  V.  with  the  beHef  and  ike  fisst  chaptev  of  tte  gospel^ 
of  St.  John  in  the  OR  of  a  farthing.  The  empevor  em^yed 
a  wfaoh  day  in  dBcypbering  diifl  extraordinaay  manwcwpt  He 
wrote — L  Observations  on  Bettarch,  8to.  $•  Le  Ittchefise 
delk  Lingua  Volgare,  iidio.    S.  Delia  Fabrica  del  Mondo,  ten 

boOK8» 

ANTHON  Y  BONFINIUS,  a  natvve  of  AscoG  in  Ital:^,  wlia 
attaclied  hinwelf  to  belles  lettvea.  MattidaB  Corvinus  king  of 
UungarVy  having  heard  of  his  learmng^  sent  fot  him^  retainedi 
him,  and  settled  upon  him  a  pension.  He  wrote  a  history  o£ 
Ascoli;  a  treatise  on  vir^nity  and  conjugal  chastity ;  a  history 
^'Hunganr;  and  other  worlosi* 

CHARLES  ARETIN,  of  Arosm  in  Toseaay,  a  Greek 
and  Latin  schotari  who  gave  translations  from  Bernard.  He 
was  a  respectable  poet,  ai^  also  wrote  prose  comedies. 

FERDINAND  of  Cordova,  a  very  learned  man,  who  wa* 
wa  wdl  skflled  in  Ae  logic  of  Aristode,  and  the  leaning  of 
the  ancients,  that  he  pawed  among  the  vi^gar  for  amagidam 
lie  wrote  De  artificio  omnia  scirnlis-^and  eonmentanea  on 
Ptolemy's  Ahnagest,  and  on  the.  Bible. 

£SAAC  NATHAN,  otberniselklokleoM;  was  tlie  first  wfaa 
9oiiq>iled  ''A  Hebrew  Concordance!"  iteB^gan  it  i»  1^99% 
and  finished  itr  in  1448.  He  enoploved  mairf  hwds  besides  his. 
pwik  Tfanswas  flie.foundatbn)  or  that  nobk  work  puUislied 
by  Bhztov^  and  lastly  by  Rmwini^  Lond<»i)  4r  vols,  foh 

LUCCUB  CGCLm^^  RHODiOmUS,  a  kasned  Yene. 
tian,  bom  at  RoirigOi  Bn  14^6/  He  was  an  oxceDeoft  entipi  andl 
was  the  instrqetor  of  the  celebrated  J^us  Cttsar  Sci^ger.  Hec 
wrote  many  woifa^  the  chief  of  which.  U  Antiqus  EbeBoos^ 
first  printed  at  BasiL    He  diedalPlidiiamlJS5,  agedTS;      ' 

AMBROSE  CALBPIN,  or  CALEFINUS,  aoefebiateA 
kxieographa%  a  natHPO  of  Calepio  near  Bergamo  ii^itafy,  ftote 
which  he  took  his  name.  He  took  the  habit  of  Ae  Augnslind 
order,  and  was  highly  esteemed  both  for  his  leaxninff  and  Aan 
vaeter*    Hi^  '^  Lnieon,"  on  whjueh  he  had  lahopreok  far  mangi 

Sire,  appeu»d  first  in  15081  He  died  in  1510,  deprived  of 
sif^tthrough  old  age.  His  Latin  Leiacon,  first  iHiblisl»i 
in  1£08,  waa  inmroved  and  enlarged  iseiy  oonsi^iBhfy  by  varin 
fnseditov^  tiU  it  became  S  vols,  folio,  166^1^  Wase  pii^hed) 
a  compendium  of:  it  at  Oxford  iii  1971,  4tD. 

JOHN  BRITANNICO,  a  learned  Italiiup,  km  at  BUa^^ 
tao]a  in^the  Bvescian  territoiy,  of  ^  {amLy  originaQy  from:GiBati^ 
Bfitain*  HeLwas  a  student  at  Padua  about  14/I0i  sad  thenoa 
went  to  keip«aohoot  at.  Bvaseia,  where  hia  flunily  had  obtiHnedi 
the  right  ofi  dtiBenship*.  He  wrote  learned  aanotedoDs  on 
4iw«nal,  BmcK^r  Per^s,  and  Stathis.  He  was  also  audior  of 
some  letters,  grammaticirf  tracts^  and^meiikgy  on  Bbrthplomej^!^ 
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Ci^eteno.  He  drew  up  notes  upon  Pliny*s  Natnral  History, 
i^hich  he  did  not  live  to  pnUish.  He  probaUy  did  not  long* 
survive  tbeyear  1558,  in  which  he  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
council  of  orescia  in  &vour  of  his  fiunOy,  several  membos  of 
which  appear  to  been  emnged  in  the  cultivation  of  letters* 

JAMES  ANTIQUARIUS,  a  learned  Italian,  was  bom  in 
Perugia^  and  studied  under  Cainpanus,  whose  works  he  pub<-< 
lidiea  in  1495.  He  became  chief  minister  to  the  dukes  of 
Milan,  and  pope  Alexander  VL  conferred  some  rich  benefices 
upon  him.  He  died  in  151S.  There  are  only  some  Latin; 
letters,  and  an  oration  of  his  in  print. 

BOLESLAS  DE  HASSENSTEIN,  BARON  DE  LOB* 
KOWITZ)  a  Bohemian  nobleman  and  man  of  letters.  After 
travelling  into  various  countries,  and  bearing  arms  with  reputa* 
tion»  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  was  employed  in. 
public  affairs.  He  died  in  1510.  His  Latin  poems  were  print- 
ed  at  Prague  in  156S»  and  1570. 

JOHN  STANBRn)GE,anemuient  schoofanaster,  a  native, 
of  Heyford  in  Northamptonshire,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
school^  and  New  college,  Oxford.  He  was  author  of  several 
elementary  books  which  were  introduced  in  most  of  the  princi- 
pal s<ihoob  of  that  time.  He  was  very  poor,  yet  was  possessed 
of  a  cheerfiil  spirit.  His  life  extended  beyond  155^.  This. 
John  Stanbridge  had  a  kinsman,  Warton  says  a  brother,. 
Thomas  Stanbridge,  a  noted  schoolmaster  of  Biuibury  in  Ox« 
fordshire,  and  the  tutor  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope.  He  died  in  1402.. 

JOHN  REUCHILIN,  or  CAPNIO,  a  learned  German, 
bom  at  Pfonheim,  in  1450,  who  contributed  much  to  the. 
restoration  of  letters  in  Europe.  He  went  to  Paris  witb 
the  faishdto  of  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  grammar  under  John 
De  Lapide,  rhetoric  under  Gaguinus,  Greek  under  Tiphemus,. 
and  Hebrew  under  Wesselus.  He  became  Dr.  of  Philosophy 
at  Basil  in  1740,  and  LL.D.  at  Orleans,  where  he  taught 
Ghneek,  and  published  a  Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Vocabularies, 
in  ihat  language.  He  next  went  to  Rome,  where  Hermolau8> 
JEfarbarus  persuaded  him  to  change  his  name  to  Gapnio,  which. 
in-Greek  means  the  same  as  Reuchlin  in  German,  t*  e.  smoke. 
He  was  made  ambassador  to  Frederic  III.,  who  granted  him 
many  favours,  but  after  that  emperor's  deadi  he  was  banished,' 
and  went  to  Worms,  where  the  dector  palatine  employed  him. 
to  defend  his  cause  at  Rome,  where  he  made  a  celebrated  ora-. 
tkm  before  the  Pope  on  the  rights  of  the  German  princes  and 
cdiurches.  He  revived  the  stuo^  of  Hebrew,  and  died  in  1529, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  His  private  character  was  emi* 
nently  distiogubhed  by  probity,  modesty,  benevolence,  candour, 
and  urbailaty.  For  his  asuduous  SAd  suocessihl  attempts 
towards  the  revival  of  learning,  his  name  is  deserving  of  being, 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  posterity. 
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ANTONIO  MAKCINELLI,  an  Italian  writer,  a  native 
of  VeletUy  was  bom  in  145S,  and  died  in  1506.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  Us  hands  cut  off^  and  his  tongue  plucked  out  by 
order  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  but  it  is  fabulous.  He  wrote—* 
I.  **  Silva  vitsB  suss,"  and  other  Latin  poems.  2.  Epigrams.  S.. 
Notes  on  Classic  Authors. 

PHILIP  BERO ALDO,  the  elder,  descended  from  a  noble 
fimily  in  Bologna,  was  bom  in  that  cil^,  in  1453.  When  but 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  made  public  professor  of  the  bellea 
lettres  in  his  native  city.  Thence  he  went  to  read  lectures  sue-; 
oessively  at  Parma,  Milan,  and  Paris.  Returning  to  Bologna» 
he  resumed  his  scholastic  labours,  and  attained  such  reputation^ 
that  he  had  600  hearers  at  a  time.  To  the  study  of  polite  lit 
terature,  he  added  those  of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  jurispru* 
dence;  and  several  honourable  employments  and  commissiona 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  his  country.  In  the  midst  of  these 
various  occupations,  he  retained  a  joyous  and  convivial  disposi-* 
taon,  and  even,  indulged  to  excess  in  certain  pleasures,  tlU,  in 
compliance  with  his  mollier's  desire,  he  enter^  into  the  matrix 
moinal  state,  in  1498,  and  afterwards  passed  a  regular  life.  Hia 
good  humour  kept  him  tolerably  free  from  literary  squabbles^ 
and  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  most  of  the  men  of  learning  of 
hia  age*.  He  died  in  1605,  having  only  reached  his  fifty^second 

?ear ;  a  short  period  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  labours* 
There  is  scarcely  a  Latin  writer  of  eminence  on  whom  he  did 
not  write  notes  or  commentaries,  which  are  more  abundant  in 
erudition,  liian  remarkable  for  elegant  taste  and  sound  criticism; 
His  commentary  on  the  *'  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,*'  printed  in 
IsSOl,  is  a. complete  specimen  of  his  manner ;  and  he  rendered 
that  work  so  £uniliar  to  him,  that  its  phraseology  infected  his 
whole  style.  He  likewise  published  a  great  numl)er  of  his  own 
orations^  letters,  poems,  and  other  works,  a  collection  of  which 
was  printed  at.  Basil,  in  1513.  Many  of  his  observations  on 
authors  are  contained  in  Gmter's  Thesaurus  Criticus,  tome  I. 

FERMAN  DE  GUSMAN  NUNEZ,  was  bom  at  Vallado- 
lid,'and  became  a  knight  and  commendator  of  tiie  order  of  San-» 
tiago.  Notwithstandmg  this  decision  with  regard  to  a  military. 
Itfe,  his  inclination  led  lum  to  letters  instead  of  arms.  With  a 
view  of  pursuing  literature,  he  went  into  Italy,  and  there  studied 
GredL.and  Latin  under.  Beroaldo,  and  Jovian  the  Greek  refa- 

r.  As  yet  Greek  learning  had  not  found  its  way  into  Snain^ 
Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendozais  said  to  have  profited  greatly  bjPi 
the  society  oi  Ferman  Nunez,  who  acted  as  preceptor  to  his  son. 
When^cardinal  Ximenes  founded  the  university  of  Alcala,  he  ' 
and  .DemetriuB  the  Cretan,  were  appointed  GteA  professors ;. 
and  in  the  fiunous  Polyglot,  which,  it  has  been  said,  would  im*. 
mortalise  the  name  of  Ximenes  better  than  idl  his  actions  as  i^ 
statesman,,  the  task  of  preparing  a  Latin  version  from  the  3epr 
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lingkitwas  mtrurted  to  tbant  and  to  Lopez  de  Astunlga. 
Nunes  had  retired  fibm  all  die  c<>minen  and  unworthy  objie^ 
of  anbition»  but  his  pnrBuito  as  a  ttteiary  nuui  had  fiaitefed  in 
him  a  love  of  Ubertjr,  and  in  the.  struggle  which  die  < 


of  Caetiie  made  agjednat  the  crowing  tyranny,  wluch  has  since 
been  so  fatal  to  their  country  »ne  lent  wJiat  atd  he  could  to  thdt 
efforts,  and  endea?oured  to  wi&  the  people  of  Alcala  to  dieir 
cause.  A  young  man,  to  whom  he  had  promised  great  pecuni* 
axy  reward  for  his  aapistance,  when  die  insurgents  were  sup^ 
pressed,  attadced'  him  because  this  money  could  not  be  paid» 
and  wounded  him  in  the  srm.  Theaggressor  was  too  powerM, 
and  the  cause  of  the  dispute  of  too  serious  a  nature  for  Nrniea 
to  seek  redress ;  he  therefore  left  the  university,  and  removed 
to  SalamaDca*  Here  he  was  appointed  Greek  professor,  teadi-» 
ing  Greek  in  die  forenoon,  and  reading  lectures  upon  rhetoDc^ 
as^  vpon  the  natural  history  of  Pliny*  Thus  passed  the  ref 
mainder  of  his  hSe,  till  die  year  1553,  when  he  died,  leaving  his 
valuable  library  to  the  university  of  Salamanca.  To  him  has 
been  assigned  the  first  place  among  the  restorers  of  classical 
leanmug  in  Spain.  He  is  highly  celebrated  by  various  audiors^ 
His  works  Bx^^h  Annotationes  in  Senecae  Philosophi  Openu 
IB.  CHMervationes  in  Pomponium  Melam.  S^  Observadones  in 
leca  obecura  el  dbpravata  l£st«  Nat  C.  Plinii,  folio.  4u  Glosa 
aobve Ins  obraade  Juan  de  Mena.  5.  Refiranes,  o  Proirerlnos 
en  Romaneey  folio. 

ARIAS,  or  AYRES  BARB08A,  a  nadve  of  Aveiro,  in 
Ptetugal^  distinmisfaed  himself  as  cm  <^ 
cal  Htevatpre  innis  nadve  country  and  Spain*  After  a  waivers 
stty  education  at  Sahwumca,  he  went  to  kaly,.  and  studied  at 
FloseDoe,  under  Angelo  Pblldano.  He-  vetumedto  Spaisi  iii 
MM^  and  taught  at  Sakmanca  lor  twenty  years,,  aks^  widt 
Antony  de  Sebvfauu  Barbos&duefly  attended  to  dift  impmse* 
ment  of  the  poetical  taste,  and  he  published  a  smaU  vdume  of 
Latin  poems,  which  were  commended  for  die  harmonious  stmor 
ture  ofdie  verse.  He  was  afterwaids  invited  to  tibe  courtiof 
PlN^gal,  to  undertake  die  office  of  preceptor  to  die  two  psinGes« 
Alphonso  and  Henry.  He  ea»reised  tnis  employment  seyen 
years,  and  tfaen  retiivedj  to  domestic  life,  in  whicat  he  died  at  an 
2dvaneed  am/ in  1540.'  Hia works  aje^-^l.  Aratocis  Fsesbyteri 
Poema  dto  Apostelonim,  ldl5,  IbHo.  A^De  Pmsodbi  sen  do^ 
le  poetica,  »  reote  scribendi  ratione,  4tob  SL  Qqodfibeticsft 
^pKstiones.    4l  EpigrsnunatiuB  tSielhis. 

ERMOLAO  BARBARO,  die  youngce^mndu>SLoeE^ 
m  Barbaro,  was  bons  in^  14«54i^  m  Ins  cfaiOhood.  heivras  iiv- 
atrueted  by  his  unclb  the  bi|hop  of  Yerona,  and  was^ifteiwaDda 
sent  to  Rome,  and  put  under  the  tuition  ef  Fomponio  Lei^ 
At  fourteen,  he  bad  given  such  pioofeof  his  ^nius,  tbafehe  re^ 
cdvedfiom  tbehandof  the^emperor  Frederic,  the  poc^tic  aK>w% 
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jg^t  sixteen  he  uiidertook  the  translation  of  Thenufitos^  whlck 
he  im}>liahe4  seven  yegi^s  aftemrards.    In  the  nehopl  of  Padusk 
he  graduated  in  juwpi?u4^we  wd  philosophy;    J^tiuning  ta 
Venice,  he  entered  upon  nnhlic  life,  and  so  dihgeiattjy  occupied 
himself  in  the  seryice  of  tb^  state,  as  almost  entire]|y  to  neglect 
his  favourite  studies,    fie  r^aun^ed  then^  hovev^.  after  an  ixi^ 
t^i:val  of  twelve  years,  with  renewed  ^i:dour»  The  stu^  of  the 
Q^eek  IsAgua^  vas  hjs  partieijfer  d<^^hit ;  and  to  disuse  this 
hranch.of  l^araing,  her^ad  leQtul:e^  gratiainUd  own  houae  upon 
]t>eino8the0^8|,  Theocritus,,  and  Aij^totle ;  his  doors  being  opeaL 
tp  all  who  chose  to  attend.    His  a^^piaintwce  was  universaUgp 
sought  hy  men  of  l^ttf^rs.  At  SSi  years,  of  age,  he  was.  sent  sm^ 
hassador  to  the  emperor  Frederic,  wh0(,  in  additim  to  the  kn 
pour  he  had  conferred  upon  him.  18  yeaxs  before,  now  granted 
him  that  of  knighthood.    Deputed  afterwards  on  anemhessgr 
^m  the  state  to  Pope  Innocent  YIU,,  the  pontiff  created  hiia 
patriarch  of  Aquileia.    The  laws  of  Vexuce  forbid  its  mimatea 
to  receive  any  dignity,  temporal  or  spiritual,  firom  any  fqreigii> 
priiice,  without  the  ciHisent  of  the  republic    Ermoouo  orer*^ 
{;K>ked  or  fiorgot  this  prohibition,  and  accepted  the  patriarchate 
without  soliciting  permission  bom  the  state.    The  Veaetiana 
i^e^ted  thla  wgUct,,  9qA  pronouncod  upon  bim  a  sentence  of 
p^p^tual  exile*    la  ordei;  to  prevent^  the  executioaa  of  lliis  aen-^ 
ifi»ie,  he  was  dewoua  to  rebnquiah  the  patriarchate,  buttha 
pQTO  v^iEWed  to  ncoqpt  ih»  renun^tioiL    From  Aia  time,  £i&^. 
qiolao.  resided  at  Roine.    He  died  (^  the  pkgue  b  149S.,    He 
left  a  coQsid^oable  number  of  works.  Besidea  (be  translation  of 
Themia^he  tnamlated  Dioacorides^  and  the  Dialectieaof  Arifr»> 
tQtIe;  but  hk  prindpaj  work  is.  entided  ^'  CaatifpitiQpea  PHniss 
anas,"  a^  Qhistration  ox  the  Natural  Histexy  of  Hmy,  fofie^  1491 
md  1^;  aud  agaia  afeBasil  in  1534.    Baxbaro.waa  treated; 
widi  great  respect  by  the  ilbifltiioiia  Lorawo  do  Bfedid,  w]k>k 
lippnliis  visit  tt>  Fb>rencp»  on  an  embassy  from  the  sepubHcor 
Veaiee,,  not  only  cntertaiMdhimwiAi  gseat  maonificencq,  but 
oii^rod  him  the  use  of  his  vilk  and  Kbraiy  fi>r  the  prosecutiaiv 
of  his  studies.    Hermolaus  is  certainly  entitled  to  rank  in  thfti 
first  clim  of  l0a(med.  vffi^  at  a  period  wheix  claasicali  leaming 
WAa  the  first,  i^nd  i^ost  the  aole  object  of  attention. 

ANQEJLVS.POLITIAN,  a  very  eminent  Italiaaman  d^kfc. 
t^i^was.bom  at.  Monl<^  Pulciano  ia  Tuscany,  in  14M.  £b 
iidfipt^thfi.name.of  A«gelusBAS8U&  I&  learned  Qreekufider 
Androiucus,  lind  philosophy  under  Fidhiusand  Aisgyr«pyfaisk 
Tho  first  work  which  gained  hin.  Deputation,,  was  a  poeni  obi 
the  touiutimeat  ot  Julian  de.  ]\CQdicia«  The  account  he  wxote> 
^me  tingle  aft^r  Ijbe  conspiracy  of  the.Pazad'awa&visry  much  esn. 
t^cw^d.  Hi^.  wftote  swty  otiber  piecea  whibh  have  meriind  apK 
prob£^n»buthb.Epistte£^hajrel^nmoi^jnadh.  BditianoiwaHi 
pbttfidiiathe.cbeit  c^Gneekandlia^^i  dbqpcno^at 
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airid  in  this  situation  he  formed  many  scholars  who  became  emi- 
nent in  literature.  Various  honours  and  emoluments  were  con*' 
ferred  upon  him.  He  corresponded  with  several  sovereigns  and 
men  of  rank^  as  well  as  with  the  principal  hterary  characters  of  the 
age.  Above  all,  he  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  and  pa- 
tronage of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  entrusted  to  him  the  edu* 
cation  of  his  children,  and  the  care  of  his  library  and  museum, 
and  assigned  him  a  constant  residence  under  his  roof.  The 
erudition  of  PoUtiano  was  of  the  highest  class.  But  all  his  hiffh 
titles  to  admiration  and  esteem  were  depreciated  in  Politiano  by 
moral  defects,  which  have  blotted  his  memory,  and  fiimished 
matter  for  severe  invective  to  his  rivals  and  enemies.  His  mo- 
rals answered  the  homeliness  of  his  face  rather  than  the  beauty 
df  his  genius,  for  Paul  Jovius  informs  us,  that  *'  he  was  a  man 
of  awkward  and  perverse  manners,  of  a  countenance  far  from 
open  and  liberal,  a  nose  remarkably  large,  and  squinting  eyes. 
He  was  crafty,  satirical,  and  fiiU  of  inward  malice ;  for  his  con- 
stant practice  was  to  sneer  and  ridicule  the  productions  of  other* 
men,  and  never  to  allow  any  criticism,  however  just,  Upon  his 
own.*'  He  died  September  1404,  at  the  immature  age  of  forty.- 
His  works  have  often  been  printed. 

PETER  MARTYR  D'ANGHIERA,  an  Italian  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  in  1455,  at  Arena,  on  the  lake  Major.  In 
1477,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  ten  years,  and  was 
employed  as  secretary  by  two  cardinals.  In  1487,  he  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  served  two  campai^  in  the  army,  and  then 
quitted  it  for  the  church.  In  1501,  be  was  sent  on  an  import- 
ant embassy  to  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  while  in  that  country, 
he  made  particular  observations  on  the  pyramids.  On  his  re-^ 
turn  he  rose  into  high  favour  at  court,  and  Charles  V.  present- 
ed to  him  a  rich  abbey.  He  died  at  Granada,  in  15^.  His 
principal  works  are— 1.  Opus  epistolarum,  1530,  folio.  2.  De 
rebus  Oceanids  et  orbe  novo  Decades,  1536^  fol.  3.  De  Insu- 
lis  nuper  inventis  et  incolarum  moribus,  1521,  fol.  4.  De  Le- 
gatione  Babylonica.  In  this  he  gives  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Effypt. 

NICOLO  LEONICO  TOMEO,  an  eminent  man  of  letters, 
bom  at  Venice,  of  an  Albanian  family,  in  1456.  He  studied 
Greek  at  Florence ;  and  in  1497,  became  a  teacher  at  Padua, 
where  he  gave  instructions  to  cudinal  Pole.  His  favourite 
study  was  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  he  lived  in  seclusion 
from  the  world,  solely  intent  on  his  mental  pursuits.  HSs  con- 
temporaries speak  of  him  with  esteem  and  honour,  as  being 
equally  estimaUe  for  his  moral  qualities,  and  profound  erudi- 
tion. He  died  in  1531.  He  translated  several  of  the  works  of 
Aristode,  Proclus*s  Commentary  on  the  Timasus  of  Plato,  and 
other  treatises  of  the  ancient  phik>sophers.  He  wrote  ten  dia- 
Ipgnes  on  subjects  philosophical  and  moral,  a  work  '*  De  varia 
Historia,"  and  some  Italian  poems. 
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JEROM  BUSLEIDEN,  was  born  at  Arioh  in  Luxem- 
^burffh.  Being  introduced  by  a  brother  to  the  court  of  Charles 
*V.y  he  became  master  of  the  requests,  and  counsellor  to  the  sove^ 
reign  council  of  Mecklin.  He  was  employed  in  embassies  to 
Pope  Julius  II.,  and  the  kings  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII.  H^ 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  literary  attainments,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  learned  of  the  age»  particularly  Erasmus  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  He  founded  in  the  university  of  Tourame  the 
colleffe  of  the  Three  Tongues,  for  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  Being  sent  by  the  emperor  into  Spun,  in  1 51 7,  he 
fell  ill  on  the  journey,  and  died  at  Bourdeaux.  The  only  writ- 
in^of  his  remaining,  is  a  letter  prefixed  to  More's  Utopia. 

DONALD  MONRO,  an  ingenious  writer,  author  of  «  Des- 
x^ription  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isles,  with  Genealogies 
of  Chief  Clans  of  the  Isles,"  a  little  work  which  is  mentioned 
with  applause  by  Buchanan.  It  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1772,  and  re-printed  in  1805. 

ANDREW  DE  LA  VIGNE,  a  French  writer,  who  bore 
arms  under  Charles  VIIL,  and  was  secretary  to  his  queen, 
Anne  of  Brittany.  In  conjunction  with  Jaligni,  he  composed  a 
"  History  of  Charles  VIII."  folio,  printed  at  the  Louvre,  under 
the  care  and  with  the  notes  of  Denis  Godefroy.  He  also  wrote 
<'  Vergier  d'  Honneur,"  Paris,  1495,  containing  an  exact  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  against  Naples,  at  which  hf 
)ras  present. 

JOHN  TIXIER,  a  person  of  literary  character  hi  France^ 
was  lord  of  Ravisy,  in  the  Nivemois,  and  educated  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres, 
and  whence  issued  many  of  hia  publications  for  the  use  of  his 
$tudent8.  In  1500,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  university 
9X  Pariff,  and  he  died,  as  some  say,  in  the  hospital,  in  15SS. 

JOHN  DESPAUTER,  a  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Pi% 
nove  in  Flanders,  and  died,  at  Comines  in  1520.  He  had  lost 
the  use  of  one  eye,  but  Y ossius  said  of  him,  that  he  saw  clearer 
into  the  grammatical  art  with  one  eye,  than  all  his  contempo* 
raries  with  two.  His  work  entitled  *'  Joan  Despauterii  Com- 
mentarii  grammatici,'*  printed  at  Paris  by  Robert  Stephens, 
iblio,  1537,  is  very  scarce  and  valuable. 

SILVESTER  MOZZOLINO,  a  celebrated  ItaUan  domi. 
nican  monk,  better  known  bv  the  name  of  Silvester  de  Prierio, 
a  village  in  the  territory  of  Asti,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year 
1460.  He  entered  the  order  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  became  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments.  He  filled  the  cluiir 
of  theological  professor  in  the  principal  universities  of  Italy ; 
was  firequently  elected  prior ;  and  was  once  appointed  vicar* 
general  of  the  congregation  of  Lombardy.  Afterwards  he  waa 
called  to  Rome,  wnere  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  post  of 
master  of  the  sacred  conclave^  and  made  general  of  bis  order.  He 
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died  of  tte  pl^giie  ia  1500,  when  he  was  about  nxty  years  of 
Age.  NotwMistaiidiii^  his  nutneNms  aYocatk>ns,  he  devoted  k 
oonsidehible  share  €if  hia  time  to  study,  and  produced  several 
works  whidi  net  widi  a  Teiy  favourable  reoepfion  frDm  the 
public.   . 

JOHN  FRANCIS  BURANA,  a  native  of  Verona,  who  reiid 
leetiues  en  logi^  and  moral  pMIosophvi,  with  great  reputatiofi 
at  Bologna.  He  was  a  Slower  of  AristoUe,  and  translated 
soaie  of  the  Arabian  Conmientaries  on  ihe  Stagytite,  which 
were  priated  after  his  deaths  in  ISSS^  folio. 

DOMENICO  GRIMANI,  cardinal,  son  of  Anthony  Gri- 
mani,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  and  siberwards  dose  of  Venice^ 
was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1460.  He  was  early  employed  by  the 
repuUic,  and  in  1498,  was  taised  to  the  purple  by  pope  Alex^ 
anderVL  He  has  merited  commemoration  by  thd  piety  he 
displayed  towards  his  fitther,  who,  having  been  oommander  of 
a  fleet,  and  defeated  by  the  Turks,  was  imprisoned  and  treated 
with  great  rigour.  The  son  offered  to  take  his  place,  which 
beiag  refused,  he  waited  upon  him  in  prison,  and  rendered 
him  every  possible  service.  AMony  at  length  receivine  seil- 
ience  of  banishment,  retired  to  Rome,  where  his  son  paid  hiid 
every  attention  capable  of  alleviating  his  affliction,  tiu  he  wai 
enabled  to  return  to  Venice.  The  cardinal  was  an  emineift 
patron  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  He  collected  a  choice 
ubrary  consisting  of  eight  thousand  volumes  in  all  famguagesji 
wUdli  at  his  death  he  tequealbed  to  the  canons  regular  of  8t. 
Sahadore  in  Venice.  He  ako  made  aftne  coUectioti  of  statues^ 
and  other  remains  of  antilquity^  which,  augmented  by  his  nephew 
Johil,  patriaitsh  of  Aooileia,  was  presented  by  both  to  the  re- 
puUic of  Venice.  He  was  a  patnm  of  learhed  men,  Md 
translated  firom  Greek  into  Latin  some  faomiUes  of  Chrysostom. 
He  died  in  1523. 

AGOSTINICHISI>  orCHIGI,  or  GHISI,  was  bom  at 
Sienna,  and  became  a  merchant  at  Rome.  He  was  a  true 
friend  to  letters  axid  arts«  He  built  at  Rome  a  splendid  mai^ 
sion  in  the  Transtavere,  which  he  decorated  with  worits  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  by  the  greatest  artists  of  die  time.  Ha 
employed  his  wealth  in  encouraging  every  branch  of  the  ^ne 
arts,  and  likewise  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of  ancient 
learning.  Among  the  learned  men  whom  he  datinguished  hy 
his  particular  favour,  was  Comelio  Benigno  Of  Viterbo,  who 
under  his  patronage,  produced  at  Zaccaria  Calliergo's  pbeasi' 
a  fine  edition  of  the  works  of  Pindar,  1515,  4to^  the  first 
Chreek  book  printed  at  Rome.  Chisi  not  only  vied  with  the 
Roman  pontiffs  in  his  patronage  of  letters,  and  of  tiie  arts,  but 
jdso  in  the  luxury  of  his  table.  He  died  about  the  year  1590. 
Pope  Paul  III.,  drove  the  family  of  Chisi  from  Rome,  and  ah- 
nexed  their  manaon  to  the  Famese  palace,  whence  it  lias  sfaiM 
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been  called  tlie  Farnesina.  In  die  next  century,  however,  the  &* 
inily  of  Chim  rose  to  pontifical  honours  in  the  person  of  Alex* 
aaoer  VU.,  Fabb  Ciusi^  or  Ch^ni,  irfio  estaWshed  it  m 
peat  credit.  Zenobio  Acciaioli,  a  learned  Domniican^  of  the 
same  family  with  Donatns  Acciaioh,  continued  to  fexgoy  the 
office  of  Itbmry^-keeper  to  pope  Leo  X.,  from  tiie  yvar  1518> 
to  his  death  in  1^520.,  as  some  say»  in  1537,  according  toothei«« 
at  the  age  of  58.  He  learned  Greek  and  Hebrew  towtaria 
the  do$e  of  his  life,  transited  several  of .  the  fathers,  amd 
wrote  several  orations  and  poems,  sermons  on  the  Epiphatiy^ 
and  some  odier  pieces.  He  IScewxse  collected  a  vidune  of 
PoKtian's  Ghreek  epigrams,  which  wei«  published  in  1405* 

GIOVANNI  HCO,  or  JOHN  PICUS,  of  Mh-andoh,  one 
of  the  most  extraordmary  persons  of  his  time,  sumamed  the 
Phcemx,  was  the  third  son  of  GianfrAnchesco  Pico,  prince  of 
Mirandoia  and  Concordia.    He  was  bom  in  1463,  and  afanost 
from  his  childhood  displayed  An  eager  Attadiment  to  fiterat- 
ture.    At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Boloma  to  stuniy 
canon  law,  but  met  spending  two  years  there,  he  set  out  to 
visit  the  most  cdebrated  schools  in  Italy  aind  France.    He 
went  to  Fenrara,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  his  lelation, 
duke  Hercules  L,  and  studied  under  Batista  Quarino.    He 
had  a  great  readiness  in  acquiring  laQgoages,  and  is  said  to> 
have  thoroughly  understood  twenty*two  by  the  time  he  was  IB 
vears  of  age.    Thb  is  probably  an  exaggeration.    After  he 
had  employed  seven  years  in  hb  academical  tour,  he  retmied 
to  RomOf  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.    There  he  posted  up 
900  propositions  appertaining  to  diabetics,  morak,  physics, 
mathematics^  frc,  oS&Aag  to  dispute  with  any  aiod&gami 
wkomsOiever,  upon  any  one  of  them.    This  caused  him  to  be 
looked  upon  with  envy  and  jealousy,  none  daring  to  accept  hia 
challenge.  Thirteen  of  his  propositianB  were,  however,  accused 
belore  the  Pope  as  contrarv  to  sound  doctrine.    He  pubUshed 
an  elaborate  defence  of  ttiem,  addressed  to  Lorenso  de  Me-* 
dicis,  and  after  putting  him  to  a  considerable  deal  of  trouble  in 
justifying  himself,  he  was  acquitted  of  all  blame.    The  efibct 
cif  the  anxiety  produced  by  this  business  caused  a  total  chai^ 
in  his  course  of  life,  and  though  young,  rich,  elegant  in  per- 
son* and  in  manners,  and  in  some  degree  habituated  to  plea*; 
sure,  he  gave  himself  up  to  devotion,  and  confined  his  future 
sludies  to  theological  subjects.    He  fixed  his  abode  in  Flo* 
rence,  where  he  ei^oyed  the  intimacy  of  several,  illustrious 
characters,  aifiong  whom  was  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who  testi* 
fied  his  affection  for  him  by  calling  him  to  a  parting  embraoe 
on  his  death-bed.     His  high  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
thought  of  for  the  cardinalate,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
steps  were  taken  to  advance  him  to  that  dignity.     At  this 
period  he  had  a  most  enthusiastic  desire  to  be  usc&l,  and  he 
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resolved  to  distribute  all  his  property  among  tlie  poor,  and 
travel  barefooted  through  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
An  early  death,  at  the  age  of  32,  put  an  end  to  his  projects.  The 
writings  of  Pieo  display  an  acute  genius,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
learning,  but  they  added  very  little  to  true  science.  His  principal 
works  are  ''  Hexaplus,  or  an  Explanation  of  the  Six  Days  of 
the  Creation,^  **  Adversus  Astrologiam  Divini  tricem  ;'*  £pis- 
toknim,  lib.  VIII. 

MARCEL  VIRGIL  ADRIANI,  chanceHor  of  the  re- 
public  at  Florence,  was  bom  in  1464.  He  was  an  elegant 
scholar  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  is  proved  by 
his  masterly  translation  of  Dioscorides,  from  the  former  into 
the  latter,  with  a  commentary.     He  died  in  1521. 

GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  FLAMITO,  a  learned  ItaiTan, 
was  a  native  of  Imohi,  and  bom  in  1464.  He  taught  the  belles 
lettres  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1534.  He  wrote  Latin 
poems,  epistles,  and  the  lives  of  St.  Dommic,  Albertus,  Mag«> 
nus,  &c 

CONRAD  PEUTINGER,  a  German,  eminent  fai  Htefa- 
ture,  was  bom  at  Augsburg,  in  1465.  He  received  his  educa-' 
tion  in  the  principal  universities  of  Italy.  In  the  year  1493  the 
senate  of  Augsburg  appointed  him  to  the  secretaryship  of  the 
oity,  and  he  was  its  deputy  at  the  diets  held  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  After  the  death  of  l£e  ennperor 
in  1519,  he  was  sent  to  Brages  to  compUment  Charles  V.  on 
his  accession  to  the  empire.  He  was  through  almost  the  whole 
of  a  long  life  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  died  in  the  year  1547,  at  the  age  of  83,  hav- 
ing passed  his  latter  years  in  a  state  of  second  chudhood.  He 
left  a  larffe  and  well  chosen  librarv,  which  remained  many 
years  in  tne  family,  but  which  finally  came  to  the  Jesuits  of 
Augsburg.  The  works  of  Peutinger  are — 1.  Sermones  Con- 
viviales.  S*  De  Indinatione  Romani  imperii,  et  gentium  com* 
migrationibus.  3.  De  rebus  Gothorum,  folio.  4.  Romans^ 
vetustatis  fragmenta,  foho. 

PETER  CRINITUS,  or  more  properly  PETER  RICCI, 
a  learned  Italian,  descended  from  tne  noble  family  of  the  Ric- 
ci ;  and  bom  in  1465.  He  became  an  associate  in  the  literary 
and  convivial  meetings  at  the  palace  of  the  Medici  at  Florence 
and  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  so« 
ciety  of  Picus  and  Politian,  till  the  death  of  these  eminent 
scholars,  in  1404.  He  died  in  1505.  Before  his  death  he 
endured  a  long  affliction,  on  which  he  wrote  a  beautiful  and 
pathetic  Latin  ode,  in  which  he  resigned  himself  to  his  un- 
timely fate,  but  asserted  his  claim  to  the  esteem  of  posterity 
for  his  uprightness  of  life  and  conduct.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
the  Latin  poets,  and  apiece  entitled  '^  De  Honesta  Disciplina.** 
WILLIAM  LILYE,  the  grammarian,  was  born  in  1466,  at 
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Oldham,  in  Hampshire;  and  in  HSG^  was  admitted  a  semi- 
commoner  of  Mc^dalen  college,  in  Oxford.  Having  taken  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  he  left  the  university,  and  travelled  to  Jeru- 
salem. Returning  thence,  he  continued  five  years  in 
Rhodes,  where  he  studied  the  Greek;  several  learned  men 
having  retired  thither  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
From  Rhodes  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  improved  him- 
self in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  under  Sulpitius  and 
P.  Sabinus.  He  then  returned  to  London,  where  for  some 
time  he  taught  a  private  grammar  school,  being  the  first  per^ 
son  who  taught  Greek  in  that  city.  In  1510,  when  Dr.  Colet 
fowided  St.  Pauls  school,  Lilye  was  appointed  the  first  mas* 
ter ;  at  which  time  he  was  married,  and  had  many  children.  In 
this  employment  he  had  laboured  12  years,  when,  being  seized 
by  the  plague,  which  then  raged  in  London,  he  died  in  Feb. 
1523,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Pauls.  He  had  the  character  of 
an  excellent  grammarian,  and  a  successful  teacher  of  the  learn- 
ed languages.     He  published  several  works. 

JOHN  AVENTINE,  was  born  in  1466,  at  Abensperg,  in 
Bavaria.  He  studied  first  at  Ingolstadt,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris*  In  1503,  he  taught  eloquence  and  poetry  at  Vienna ; 
and  in  1507,  he  taught  Greek  at  Cracow,  in  Poland.  In  1509, 
jhe  read  lectures  on  Cicero,  at  Ingolstadt;  and  in  151^,  was 
appointed  preceptor  to  the  princes  Lewis  and  Ernest,  sons  of 
Albert  the  Wise,  duke  Bavaria ;  and  travelled  with  the  latter. 
After  this  he  wrote  the  annals  of  Bavaria,  being  encouraged 
by  the  dukes,  who  settled  a  pension  upon  him.  This  work  gain* 
«d  great  reputation,  and  was  first  published  in  1554,  by  Jerome 
JZiegler,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt ; 
and  afterwards  at  Basil,  in  1580,  by  Nicholas  Cisner.  In 
1529,  he  was  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  sister's  house  at  Abens- 
perg, and  hurried  to  jail;  the  true  cause  of  which  violence  was 
never  known ;  but  it  would  probably  have  been  carried  to  a 
much  greater  length,  had  not  the  duke  of  Bavaria  interposed, 
and  taken  this  learned  man  tinder  his  protection*  Mr.  Bayle 
remarks,  that  tlie  incurable  melancholy,  which  firom  this  time 

Possessed  Aventine,  was  so  far  from  determining  him  to  lead  a 
fe  of  ceUbacy,  aa  he  had  done  till  he  was  64,  that  it  induced 
him  to  think  of  mariying.  He  advised,  however,  with  two  of  his 
friends,  and  consulted  certain  passages  of  the  Bible  relative  to 
marriage.  The  result  was,  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  marry; 
and  having  already  lost  too  much  time,  considering  his  a^e, 
he  took  the  first  woman  he  met  with,  who  happened  to  be  ni^ 
own  maid,  ill-tempered,  ugly,  and  extremely  poor.  He  died  in 
1534,  aged  68;  leaving  one  daughter,  who  was  then  only  two 
months  old.  His  other  publications  are — Chronica  Bavarian ; 
Henrici  IV,,  vita,  &c.;  Uhronicon,  sive  Annales  Schirense^i 
VOL.  IV,  T 
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Liber  de  causis  miseiiaruniy  cum  cbronicb  Turcicia ;  Antiqui- 

PETER  DELPHINUS,  general  of  the  order  of  Carnal- 
doll,  and  author  of  some  letters.     He  died  January  15,  1525. 

FRANCIS  DE  CATANEIS,  an  Italian  author,  bom  at 
Florence  in  1466.  He  was  the  disciple  of  professor  Marse- 
lius,  whom  he  succeeded.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  beauty,  ano- 
ther on  love,  both  on  the  doctrine  of  Plato.   He  died  in  15^2. 

SANCTES  PA6NEUS,  an  Italian  dominican,  eminent  for 
his  skill  in  Oriental  languages  and  biblical  learning,  was  bom 
at  Lucca  in  1466,  and  became  afterwards  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  He  devoted  twenty-five  years  to  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  Text,  which 
he  followed  with  admirable  precision.  He  afterwards  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament ;  and  compiled  a  Hebrew  Lexicon 
and  grammar.    He  died  in  1536,  aged  70. 

KARO  ISAAC,  a  rabbi,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  Spain 
in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1409^ 
which  compelled  the  Jews  to  leave  that  counti^  within  four 
months,  or  turn  Christians.  He  first  went  to  Portugal,  and 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  print- 
ed first  at  Constantinople,  in  1558,  and  again  at  Amsterdam, 
ml708. 

LEVINUS  AMMONIUS,  a  Carthusian  monk  in  Flanders, 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  Erasmus,  and  other  eminent  men  for 
his  learning  and  piety.     He  died  at  Ghent,  in  1556. 

DESIDERIUS  ERASMUS,  a  man  of  sreat  celebrity  ib 
the  republic  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  October  28, 
1467.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Gerard,  a  native  of  Tergou, 
by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  whom  he  intended 
to  marry,  but  being  deceived  by  a  report  of  her  death,  he  en- 
tered into  the  church,  and  on  tnis  account  Erasmus  has  been 
called,  by  way  of  reproach,  the  son  of  a  priest,  though  his 
father  was  not  in  orders  at  the  time  of  his  birt}i.  When  Eras* 
raus  was  about  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Deven* 
ter,  where  he  made  very  considerable  progress  in  learning, 
and  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  me- 
mory. His  mother,  who  loOowed  him  to  Deventer,  to  watch 
over  his  health,  died  of  the  plague,  when  he  was  about  IS 
years  of  age.  He  was  now  left  an  orphan,  and  his  guardians, 
forgetfiil  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them,  forced  him  into  the 
church,  with  a  view  of  embezzling  his  property*  Erasmus  re- 
nsted  their  importunity  a  considerable  time,  but  at  length, 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  entered  among  the  regu- 
lar cimons  in  the  monastery  of  Stein,  near  Tergou.  He  was 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  his  health  was  not  sufficiently 
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robust  for  the  life  of  the  monk.  His  temper  and  sentiments 
were  likewise  averse  from  the  habits  of  the  profession;  he  ac- 
cordingly,  with  the  leave  of  his  superior,  accepted,  in  his  23d 
year,  an  invitation  to  reside  with  me  archbishop  of  Cambray ; 
but  finding  the  patronage  of  that  prelate  not  equal  to  his  ex- 

SiCtations,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  the  college  of 
ontaigue.  Here  he  supported  himself  by  giving  private  lec- 
tures to  those  who  were  less  advanced  in  their  learning  than 
himself.  His  necessities  required  great  exertions,  and  thus  he 
acquired  habits  of  industry,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  htcrary  excellence.  Some  of  his  pupils  at  Paris  were 
the  sons  of  Englishmen  of  considerable  consequence,  by  whose 
liberality  and  earnest  request  he  visited  their  country,  and 
contracted  many  valuable  friendships.  This  was  in  the  year 
1437;  from  England  he  went  to  Italy,  continued  a  year  or 
more  at  Bologna,  from  thence  to  Venice,  where  he  published 
his  Adagia;  he  afterwards  went  to  Padua,  and  at  last  he  visit- 
ed the  capital,  Rome,  where  his  reputation  was  very  high,  and 
where  he  might  have  settled  to  great  advantage,  had  he  not 
determined,  at  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  by  the  express 
invitation  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  return  to  England.  Henry,  while 
prince,  had  contracted  a  friendship  and  high  respect  for  Eras- 
mus, and  m  a  few  months  after  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  we 
find  Erasmus  at  the  court  of  London,  high  in  favour  with  the 
monarch,  witl|  Wolsey,  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  with  other  persons  of  distinction. 

At  first  he  hved  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  under  whose  roof 
he  wrote  his  "Morrae  Encomium,"  or  "Praise  of  Folly,"  a 
witty  and  satirical  composition.  He  afterwards  went  to  Cam- 
bridge; and  read  lectures  to  the  students  in  Greek  and  theology. 
For  this  he  was  remunerated  with  a  living  and  many  valuable 
presents,  though  not  of  so  substantial  a  nature  as  to  satisfy 
uis  expectations.  He  wished  for  an  independency,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  secure  that  in  England,  he  went  over  to  Flanders 
in  1514,  and  was  shortly  after  created  nominal  counsellor  to 
prince  Charles  of  Austria,  with  a  stipend.  Soon  after  this  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Basil,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  some 
valuable  friends,  which  induced  him  to  spend  his  latter  days  in 
that  place.  At  BasQ  he  published,  in  the  year  1516,  his  New 
Testament,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  received  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  by  all  those  whose  minds  were  turned  to 
theological  pursuits.  It  was  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  a  favourite  author, 
made  its  appearance,  which  he  inscribed  to  his  generous  patron, 
archbishop  Warham.  Erasmus  was  ever  inimical  to  that  system 
of  war  v/hich  in  his  time,  as  in  ours,  was  but  too  much  in  fashion 
among  the  ambitious  rulers  of  mankind ;  he  published  in  15 17^ 
^a  wow  entitled  '^  Querela  Pacis,,  indique  gentium  ejectae  pro* 
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fligataequei**  which  is  written  with  much  strength  of  reasoninff 
and  true  eloquence.  By  his  contemporaries  he  was  charged  with 
maintaining  the  unlawmfaiess  of  war  on  all  and  eyery  occasion ; 
this,  however,  was  a  calumny  invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom 
he  had  many,  for,  in  the  work  alluded  to,  he  expressly  says,  he 
is  speaking  only  of  wdrs  undertaken  on  trifling  and  unjustifiable 
occasions.  "I  think,"  says  he,  "very  diffcfrently  of  wars, 
which  are  strictly  and  purely  defensive,  such  as  with  an  honest 
and  affectionate  zeal  for  the  country,  repel  the  violence  of  in- 
vaders, and  at  the  hazard  of  life,  preserve  the  public  tranquil-* 
lity."  He  was  aware  of  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of  a  state  of 
warfare,  and  thought  almost  any  sacrifice  might  be  made  by  wise 
princes  to  prevent  it.  He  undertook  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
peace,  whom  he  makes  the  speaker  on  this  occasion.  But  the 
arguments  which  he  puts  into  her  mouth,  and  the  persuasive 
eloquence  with  which  she  addresses  the  sovereign  princes  of 
those  dark  times,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  would  scarcely 
be  borne  by  the  monarch  of  Europe  in  this  enlightened  age. 
His  descriptions  are  vivid,  snd  his  reflections  but  too  just : 
^*  Exuruntur  vici,  vastantur  aqui,  diripiuntur  templa,  trucidantur 
immeriti  cives,  dum  princeps  interim  otiosus  ludit  aleam,  dum 
saltitat,  dum  delectat  se  morionibus,  dunnesiater,  dum  aurat, 
dum  potat.  O  Brutorum  genus  jam  olim  extinctum !  O  fulmen 
Jerisautobtusum.'*  To  whom  this  is  particularly  appUed  it 
does  not  appear,  but  the  ^'  Querela  Paeis**  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  remarkable  circumstance. 

It  was  a  favourite  project  at  this  period  to  assemble  a  con- 
gress of  kings  at  Cambray,  consisting  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  kings  of  France,  England,  and  the  Low  Countries ; 
*'  of  which,"  says  the  author,  '^  I  am  a  native."  They  were  to 
enter  into  mutual  and  indissoluble  engagements  to  preserve 
peace  with  each  other,  and  throughout  Europe.  This  moment- 
xms  business  was  very  much  promoted  by  William  a  Ciervia, 
and  by  one,  who  seemed  to  have  been  born  to  advance  the  hap- 
piness of  his  country,  and  of  human  nature,  John  Sylvagius, 
chancellor  of  Burgundy.  But  certain  persons,  who  sot  nothing 
by  peace,  and  a  great  deal  by  war,  threw  obstacles  m  the  way, 
whidi  prevented  this  truly  kingly  pwrpose  from  being  carried 
•into  execution.  ^^  After  this  great  disappointment,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote,  by  desire  of  Sylvagius,  my  Querela  Pacis."  This 
work  was  dedicated  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  bishop  of  Utrecht^ . 
who  was  likewise  a  zealous  promoter  of  peace,  and  who,  so  far 
from  being  offended  with  the  free  sentiments  of  the  hook, 
thanked  the  author,  and  even  pressed  him  to  accept  a  living,  as 
a  remuneration,  which  he  civilly  refiised.  Erasmus  sought  no 
preferment,  though,  says  his  biographer,  he  merited  the  high- 
est; he  sought  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  felt 
himself  abundantly  rewarded  by  his  own  eonscienoe,  and  their 
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approbation.  The  bishops  boweTer,  in  token  of  his  high 
esteem,  sent  hiin  a  most  beautiful  ring,  set  with  a  sapphire, 
which  his  own  brother,  his  predecessor,  in  the  bishopric,  had 
constantly  worn,  and  which  he  desired  Erasmus  to  wear  for 
iiis  sake. 

The  commencement  of  the  reformation,  under  Luther,  was 
a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  in  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus. He  had  shown  himself  inimical  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  times;  he  had  arraigned  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
monks,  and  had  done  much  to  undermine  the  whole  system  of 
popery,  and  to  expose  the  various  frauds  which  had  been  at- 
tached to  its  observance  by  avaricious  and  Ucentious  priests ; 
yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  join  the  reformers  as  such,  nis  zeal 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  endure  persecution ;  he  did 
not  wish  to  break  openly  from  the  church,  nor  was  he  quite 
satisfied  with  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  and  still  less  was 
he  disposed  to  coalesce  with  the  rudeness,  vulgarity,  and  con- 
tempt of  polite  hterature  which  characterized  some  of  that  class 
of  people.  It  has  also  been  said  that  he  was  very  desirous  of 
being  noticed  by  the  great,  that  he  had  habituated  himself  to 
that  degree  of  indulgence,  which  would  render  the  prospect  of 
poverty  and  imprisonment  absolutely  insupportable  to  his  mind. 
His  income  Ukewise  arose  almost  entirely  from  pensions  which 
he  received  from  crowned  heads,  prelates,  and  men  of  conse- 
quence belonging  to  the  CathoUc  persuasion,  which  he  would 
unquestionably  have  lost  had  he  gone  over  to  the  opposite  side. 
These  are  the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned  wny  Erasmus 
did  not  come  boldly  forward  in  defence  of  the  reformation ;  but 
with  these  deductions  there  is  enough  in  his  character,  to  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  friends  to  Uberty  and 
the  human  race.  He  was  ever  the  undaunted  advocate  of  free 
inquiry,  and  perpetually  waged  war  against  the  ignorance  and 
bigotry  that  characterized  the  age  in  which  he  Uved.  On  these 
accounts  he  was,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reformation,  highly 
regarded  by  Luther,  and  it  was  owing  to  some  unadvised,  and, 
probably,  unwarranted  attacks  made  upon  Erasmus,  about  the 
year  15^,  by  the  zealous  reformers,  that  he  was  driven  to  enlist 
among  the  defenders  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  1522,  he  pubhshed  his  ^^  Colloquies,"  which, 
though  apparently  intended  for  young  persons,  were  generally 
read,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  very  efficacious  in  promot- 
ing the  principles  of  the  reformation.  As  soon  as  their  tendency 
was  discovered,  the  clergy  attempted  to  stop  their  sale,  but  it 
was  then  too  late ;  more  tnan  twenty  thousand  copies  of  them 
were  disposed  of  in  Paris,  besides  a  number  of  eoitions  which 
were  printed  and  sold  in  other  places. 

In  1524,  Erasmus  published  nis  treatise,  '^  De  lAbero  Arbi- 
trio,"  which  Was  an  avowed  attack  uponLuther's  opinion  concern- 
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inff  predestination,  Imt  die  author,  in  hia  ceal,  spoke  against 
reformers  in  general ;  Luther  replied,  and  had  unquestionably 
the  best  of  the  argument ;  in  some  passages  he  seemed  to  com- 
miserate the  case  of  his  antagonist,  and  to  regret  the  necessity 
which  he  was  under  of  exposing  him.  '^  We  saw,*'  says  he, 
*^  that  the  Lord  had  not  conferred  upon  you  the  discernment^ 
the  courage,  and  the  resolution  to  join  us  in  opposing  those 
monsters,  and  therefore  we  dared  not  to  exact  from  you  that 
which  greatly  surpasses  your  strength  and  capacity.*'  He  then 
refers  to  the  motive  of  worldly  interest  by  which  Erasmus  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  The 
controversy  increased  in  violence,  and  much  imjustifiable  acri- 
mony proceeded  from  the  pens  of  the  disputants. 

Another  antagonist  with  whom  our  author  had  to  contend 
w«s  Julius  CsBsar  Scaliger,  who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  who  were  so  fastidious  in  the  use  of  pure  Latin  as  to  re- 
ject every  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  who 
on  that  accoimt  had  assumed  the  title  of  *'  Ciceronians."  Eras- 
mus, superior  to  this  pedantry,  employed  new  words  for  new 
ideas,  and  in  iustification  of  his  conduct,  published,  in  1578,  a 
dialogue  entitled  ^^De  Recta  Latini  Ciceronianus,"  in  which  he 
attacked  the  sect  both  with  argument  and  ridicule.  Scaliger 
wrote  against  him  with  all  the  malignity  that  human  wit  and 
lefuming  could  devise,  and  he  was  backed  in  his  scurrility  by 
otiiers  of  the  Ciceronians  less  able  in  the  warfare,  but  not  less 
inveterate  than  their  master.  The  nature  of  this  controversy 
is  fairly  exhibited  in  the  notes  on  the  life  of  Erasmus  by  Bayle. 

Erasmus,  wearied,  perhaps,  by  disputation,  published,  in  a 
short  time  after  his  *^  Ciceronianus"  had  made  its  appearance, 
a  treatise  of  much  ability  and  learning,  entitled  *  De  Recta 
Latin  Grsecique  sermonis  Pronunciatione."  In  the  year  1629, 
Erasmus  left  Basil  for  Friburg,  in  order  to  show  his  attachment 
to  the  church  which  had  for  some  years  been  losing  ground  in 
Basil,  and  so  completely  had  the  reformed  religion  gained  an 
ascendancy  there  at  this  period,  that  all  the  images  were  taken 
from  the  town-house  and  other  public  places  and  burnt,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
differences  among  the  common  people.  Erasmus  was  now 
advancing  in  life,  and  seemed,  more  than  ever,  fearful  of  being 
thought  friendly  to  the  reformation,  and  to  shew  his  zeal  for  the 
opposite  system,  he  wrote  and  published  an  epistle  against  some 
''  who  falsely  cidl  themselves  Evangelists,"  and  as  they  from  his 
former  works,  had  produced  his  authority  against  persecution, 
he  began  to  maintain  that  there  were  certain  cases  in  which  they 
might  lawftilly  be  punished  capitally  as  blasphemers  and  sedi- 
tious persons.  Such  were  the  unworthy  steps  to  which  he  was 
led  by  an  anxiety  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  patrons  and 
protectors. 
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Erasmus  now  began  to  complain  to  his  friends,  and  to  repre* 
sent  himself  as  quite  worn  down  with  age,  pain^  and  sickness : 
and,  in  1 5S5,  he  returned  to  Basil,  and  sonignly  was  he  esteemed 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  that  there  was  an  intention  to  give  him 
a  place  in  the  college  of  cardinals ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  accept  of  the  high  honour.  His  health  rapidly  declined, 
and  on  July  12,  1536,  he  died  of  a  dysentery  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  He  was  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Basil,  where  his  tomb  still  remains.  By  his  will  he 
left  legacies  to  several  fiiends,  and  the  residue  of  his  property  he 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  In  person  he  was  below  the 
middle  size,  well  shaped,  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  a  cheerfiil 
countenance,  a  low  voice,  and  agreeable  elocution.  He  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Erasmus  in  conformity  with  the  pedantic 
taste  then  prevailing  among  men  of  letters  of  taking  names  of 
Greek  or  Latin  Etymology;  he  translated  his  name  of  ^'Ger- 
rard,"  signifying  "Amiable,**  into  the  equivalent  ones  of  "  De. 
siderius"  in  Latin,  and  "  Erasmus"  in  Greek,  makine  use  of  botli, 
but  the  latter  was  his  common  and  perpetual  appeUation. 

Erasmus  was  a  voluminous  writer ;  and  his  works  were  pub- 
lished in  nine  volumes  folio.  They  consist  of  numerous  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  ;  of  grammatical  and  philological  pieces;  of 
poems,  declamations,  and  orations ;  of  a  collection  of  adages 
and  apophthegms;  of  works  in  divinity  on  various  topics,  mo- 
ral, didactic,  and  controversial;  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  paraphrases  of  the  gospels  and  the  epbtles,  and  commen- 
taries on  some  other  parts  of  Scripture*;  and  of  apologies,  epis- 
tles to  correspondents,  &c.  A  new  and  handsome  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  in  Holland  by  le  Clerc  in  eleven 
volumes  folio,  1703.  Dr.  Jortin,  the  biographer  of  Erasmus, 
speaking  of  his  Latin  style,  says,  it  "  is  that  of  a  man  who  had 
a  strong  memory,  a  natursd  eloquence,  a  lively  fancy,  and  a 
ready  invention ;  who  composed  with  great  facility  and  rapidity, 
and  who  did  not  care  for  tne  trouble  of  revising  and  correcting ; 
who  had  spent  all  his  days  in  reading,  writing,  and  talking 
Latin ;  for  tie  seems  to  have  had  no  turn  for  modem  languages, 
and  perhaps  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  mother  tongue,  liis 
style  therefore,  is  always  unaffected,  easy,  copious,  fluent,  and 
dear,  but  not  always  perfectly  pure  and  strictly  classical." 

No  one  contributed  so  much  as  Erasmus  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  schools,  or  to  make 
literature  agreeable,  and  connect  it  with  good  sense  and  solid 
criticism.  He  was  a  great  public  benefactor ;  and  therefore  he 
is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  glories  of  his  age  and 
country.  His  memory  is  equally  honoured  at  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  of  his  death.  Several  of  his  relics  are  preserved  at 
the  ktter  place,  and  at  the  ibrmer,  the  house  in  which  he  was 
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born^  is  marked  with  an  inscription^  and  his  statue  decorates 
the  great  square. 

OMNIBONUS,  one  of  the  best  grampaarians  in  this  cen- 
tury. He  took  the  surname  of  Leonicenus,  because  he  was 
born  at  Lunigo,  in  Latin  Leonicum,  in  the  Vicentino.  He  stu- 
died under  Victorius  of  Feltri,  one  of  the  first  restorers  of  the 
ancient  Latin  style.  He  applied  himself  to  the  Greek  tongue 
at  Venice  under  Emanuel  Chrysoloras.  He  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  Lucan,  Sallust,  Valerius  Maximus,  Tully's  offices^  on 
his  treatise  De  Oratore,  &c.  He  translated  into  Latin  some 
of  i¥lsop*s  fables,  and  Xenophon  de  Venatione,  and  a  piece  of 
St.  Athanasius,  contra  Gentes  and  Hereticos,  and  yet  these  are 
but  part  of  his  works. 

SCIPIO  CARTEROMACO,  whose  proper  name  was  For- 
tiguerra,  a  learned  Italian,  was  bom  in  l'^?  at  Fistoia,  of 
which  city  his  father  was  gonfalonier.  Scipio  studied  first  at  a 
college  in  his  native  place,  founded  by  his  family,  and  afterwards 


at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Padua.     His  reputation  for  Greek 

I  of  Venice,  in  1500,  ap- 
pointed him,  with  a  liberal  salary,  to  teach  that  language  to  the 


literature  was  so  great,  that  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  1500,  aj. 


Venetian  youth.  The  tumults  of  war,  however,  caused  him  a 
few  years  after  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Rome  by  pope  Julius 
IL,  who  placed  him  with  his  nephew  cardinal  Galeotti  de  la 
Rovere.  After  the  death  of  that  cardinal,  Carteromaco  attach- 
ed himself  to  cardinal  Francis  Alidosio,  who  was  killed  at  Ra- 
venna in  1511.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  patronized 
by  cardinal  John  de  Medici,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X. ;  but  just 
as  the  sun  of  prosperity  began  to  shine  upon  him,  he  was  cut 
off  by  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  in  1513.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  most  modest  men  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  a  Latin  oration  in  praise  of  Greek  learning,  1504;  and  a 
translation  of  the  oration  of  Aristides,  in  praise  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  and 
other  works. 

ANGELO  COLOCCI,  in  Latin,  Angelus  Colotius,  an  ek> 
gant  Italian  scholar,  descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
was  born  at  Jesi,  in  1467.  He  obtained  in  his  youth  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  The  family  of  Colocci  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  but  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII., 
they  were,  for  political  reasons,  obliged  to  quit  that  city.  An- 
gelo,  in  consequence,  repaired  to  Naples,  where  he  cultivated 
an  acquaintance  with  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  wits  of  the 
age.  Six  years  afterwards  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Rome,  where  his  house  became  the  resort  of  men  of  learning 
and  genius.  His  gardens  were  adorned  with  statues,  inscrip* 
tions,  and  other  remains  of  classic  antiquity.  The  senate  of 
Rome,  struck  with  his  liberality,  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
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patrician ;  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  independently  of  4000  crowna 
which  he  gave  him  for  some  verses  in  his  praise,  made  him  his 
secretary,  and  created  him  bishop  of  Ancera  in  1521,  Colocci 
having  at  that  time  survived  two  wives.  This  gift  was  after- 
wards confirmed  to  him  by  Clement  VIL,  who  also  appointed 
him  governor  of  Ascoli.  On  the  sacking  of  Rome^  in  15^, 
the  house  of  Colocci  was  burnt,  his  garden  pillaged,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  his  life  and  liberty.  He  retired 
for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  assembled  round  him 
once  more  his  literary  friends.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1549. 

WILLIAM  BUDEUS,  the  most  learned  man  in  France 
in  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1467.  He  was 
placed  voung  under  masters,  but  spent  his  whole  time  in  idle- 
ness, till  his  patients  sent  him  to  tlie  university  of  Orleans  to 
study  law,  where  he  passed  three  years  without  adding  to  his 
knowledge.  His  parents  sending  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his 
ignorance  not  diminished,  and  his  reluctance  to  study,  and  love 
to  gaming,  &c.  much  increased.  They  talked  no  more  to  him 
of  learning,  but,  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  left  him  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  hunt- 
ing, and  took  great  pleasure  in  horses,  dogs,  and  hawks.  But 
the  fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  he  was  at  length  seized  with 
an  irresistible  passion  for  study.  He  immediately  disposed  of 
his  hunting  equipage,  and  even  abstracted  himself  from  all  bu- 
siness, to  apply  wholly  to  study ;  in  which  he  made,  without  any 
assistance,  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progress,  particularly  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  work  which  gained  him 
great  reputation,  was  his  treatise  de  Asse.  His  erudition  and 
nigh  birth,  were  not  his  only  advantages ;  he  had  an  uncommon 
share  of  piety,  modesty,  gentleness,  and  good  breeding.  The 
French  king  Francis  I.,  often  sent  for  him ;  and  at  his  persua- 
sion, and  that  of  Du  Bella,  founded  the  royal  college  of  r  ranee, 
for  teaching  the  languages  and  sciences.  The  king  sent  him  to 
Rome,  as  his  ambassador  to  Leo  X»;  and  in  1552,  made  him 
master  of  requests.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  provost  of 
the  merchants.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1540.  His  works,  in  four 
vols,  folio,  were  printed  at  Basil  in  1557. 

LAURA  CERETA,  a  learned  Italian  lady,  a  native  of 
Brescia,  and  bom  in  1469.  She  was  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages  and  in  philosophy,  in  which  she  became  a  proficient. 
She  married  Peter  Serini,  who  left  her  a  widow  after  an  union 
of  eighteen  months.  Restored  to  her  liberty,  she  devoted  her- 
self with  renewed  ardour  to  her  studies,  and  maintained  a  lite- 
rary correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age. 
She  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  A  collection  of  her  Latin 
letters  were  printed  at  Padua,  in  1680,  by  Tommasini. 

NICHOLAS  MACHUVEL,  a  celebrated  poUtical  writer, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1469,  of  a  distinguished  family.    He 
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wrote  in  his  native  knguage  with  great  eleffanee  and  politeness, 
though  he  understood  very  little  Latin ;  but  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Marcellus  Virgilius^  a  learned  man,  who  pointed  out 
to  him  many  of  the  beautiful  passages  in  the  ancients,  which 
Machiavel  had  the  art  of  quoting  properly  in  his  works.  He 
composed  a  comedy  upon  the  ancient  Greek  model ;  in  which 
he  turned  into  ridicule  many  of  the  Florentine  ladies,  and 
which  was  so  well  received,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  caused  it  to  be 
acted  at  Rome.  He  was  secretary  and  afterwards  historiogra- 
pher to  the  republic  of  Florence.  The  house  of  Medici  pro- 
cured him  this  last  office,  with  a  handsome  salary,  to  pacify  his 
resentment  for  having  suffered  the  torture  upon  suspicion  of 
beinff  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Soderim  against 
that  nouse,  when  Machiavel  bore  his  sufferings  heroically  with- 
out making  any  confession.  The  great  encomiums  he  bestow- 
ed upon  Brutus  and  Cassius,  both  in  his  conversations  and 
writings,  made  him  strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in 
another  conspiracy  against  cardinal  Julian  de  Medici,  after- 
wiards  pope  by  the  name  of  Clement  VIL  However,  they  car- 
ried on  no  proceedings  against  him.  The  latter  part  of  his  life, 
it  IB  said,  was  spent  in  povertv,  in  the  character  of  a  profane 
scoffer  and  atheist.  lie  declared,  it  is  said,  that  he  would 
rather  be  sent  into  hell  after  death,  than  to  paradise,  because  he 
should  find  nothing  in  heaven  but  beggars,  poor  monks,  hermits 
and  apostles ;  but  in  hell  he  should  live  vdth  popes,  cardinals, 
kings,  and  princes.  His  death,  in  1530,  was  caused  by  taking  a 
medicine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disease.  Of  all  his  writ* 
ings,  that  which  has  excited  the  greatest  attention,  and  has  drawn 
tipon  him  the  most  enemies,  is  a  political  treatise,  entitled  **  The 
Prince ;"  which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
written  against  by  many  authors.  Among  those  who  commend 
him,  he  has  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and  Harrington,  who  considered 
him  as  an  enemy  to  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  as  frankly  warn- 
ing us  against  what  men  do,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
ffuard  against  their  insidious  conduct.  All  idea,  however,  of 
his  beiiu;  ironical  in  this  work  is  dissipated  by  the  fact,  mention- 
ed by  Bfo.  Roscoe,  that  **  many  of  the  most  exceptionable  doc- 
trines in  ^The  Prince,*  are  also  to  be  found  in  his  'Dis- 
courses/ where  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  he  had  any  indirect 
purpose  m  view ;  and  in  the  latter  he  has  in  some  instances  re- 
ferred to  tiie  former  for  the  further  elucidation  of  his  opinions." 
In  populsur  opinion  *'  The  Prince'*  has  affixed  to  his  name  a 
lasting  stigma ;  and  Machiavelism  has  long  been  a  received  ap- 
pellation for  perfidious  and  infamous  politics.  He  also  wrote, 
Keflections  on  Titus  Livius,  which  are  curious.  The  History 
of  Florence,  from  1905  to  1494;  Mandragola  and  CUtia,  two 
plays ;  The  Golden  A8S,iui  imitation  of  Apuleius  and  Lncian ; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Military  Art;  and  the  life  of  Castniccio 
Castracani. 
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THESEUS  AMBR06I0,  or  AMBROSIUS»  a  learned 
Italian,  a  descendant  of  the  noble  family  of  the  counts  of  Al» 
banese,  was  born  in  14€9.  It  is  said  that  he  spoke  the  Italian 
language  with  £icility  when  he  was  but  fifteen  months  old,  and 
at  fifteen  years  he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  and  Latin  equal  to 
the  best  scholars  of  his  time.  He  entered  young  into  the  order 
of  regular  canons  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  but  did  not  come  to 
Rome  until  1512.  Here  he  received  the  most  flattering  marks 
of  distinction,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  a  professorship 
at  Bologna,  where  he  taught  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  languages, 
besides  which,  he  is  said  to  have  understood  perfectly  sixteen 
others.  In  the  commotions  which  devastated  Italy  after  the 
death  of  Leo  X.  he  was  despoiled  in  1527  of  the  numerous  and 
valuable  eastern  manuscripts,  Chaldean,  Hebrew,  and  Greek, 
which  he  had  collected  by  the  industry  of  many  years.  He 
published  **  an  Introduction  to  the  Chaldean,  Syrian,  Aime-^ 
nian,  and  ten  other  Tongues,"  4to.  in  1639,  and  died  the  year 
following. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  PICUS,  nrince  of  Mirandola,  nephew 
of  John  Picus,  was  bom  about  tne  year  1469.  He  cultivated 
learning  and  the  sciences  aft;er  the  example  of  his  uncle;  but 
he  had  a  principality  and  dominion  to  superintend,  which  in- 
volved him  in  great  troubles,  and  at  last  cost  him  his  life.  He 
was  twice  driven  from  hh  principality,  and  twice  restored ;  and 
at  last,  in  1533  was,  together  witn  his  eldest  son  Albert,  assassi- 
nated in  his  own  castle  by  his  nephew  Galeoti.  He  was  a  great 
lover  of  letters ;  and  sucn  of  his  works  as  were  then  composed 
were  inserted  in  the  Strasburg  editions  of  his  uncles  in  1504, 
and  continued  in  ftiture  impressions,  besides  some  others  which 
were  never  collected. 

BERNARD  ORICELLARIUS,  a  native  of  Florence, 
and  a  relation  to  the  Medicis,  was  raised  to  the  most  noble  em- 
ployments in  his  own  country.  He  understood  the  Latin  tongue 
perfectly  well,  and  wrote  it  in  the  greatest  purity ;  but  ccmld 
not  be  persuaded  to  speak  it  in  company.  He  is  thought  to 
have  wrote  with  great  partiality  of  Charles  YIII's  expedition 
into  Italy. 

PETER  BEMBO,  cardinal,  an  eminent  restorer  of  litera- 
ture, son  of  Bernardo  Bembo,  a  noble  Venetian,  was  bom  at 
Venice,  in  1470.  After  giving  him  an  excellent  education,  his 
father  wished  to  introduce  him  into  public  life ;  but  after  a 
short  trial  he  showed  an  utter  disinclination  to  affairs  of  busi- 
ness. In  1498,  his  finther  being  appointed  vice  Domino  of  Fer- 
raitt,  he  attended  him  to  that  city,  where  he  contracted  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  Leondeno,  Tebaldep,  Sadoleto,  and 
Hercules  Stro^zi.  Sudi  was  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  from  this 
society,  that  he  frequently  renewed  his  visits  to  Ferrara,  resid- 
ing either  in  the  t0wn,  or  the  villa  of  Strozzi,  and  was  much  re-^ 
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garded  by  prinee  Alphon^o,  and  his  wife  Lucretta  Borgia.  He 
now  became  distinguished  as  a  writer;  and  his  ^^  AaEolario,*' 
consisting  of  discourses  on  love,  in  the  Italian  language,  and 
named  from  the  castle  of  Azoli,  where  they  were  composed, 
became  extremely  popular  throughout  Italy.  In  his  native 
city,  Bembo  ms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  aca-^ 
demy,  foundecl  by  Aldus  Manutius.  In  1506,  he  visited  the 
court  of  Urbino,  then  distingmshed  by  its  munificence,  and  its 
patronage  of  learned  men.  Here  he  continued  six  years,  pur* 
suing  his  studies,  and  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  prince.  Leo  X., 
on  hb  election  to  the  popedom,  appointed  Bembo  for  his  secre* 
tary,  with  an  ample  salary.  He  executed  the  office  with  great 
fideli^.  The  loose  manners  of  the  Papal  court,  during  that 
ponlincate  attached  to  most  of  tliose  who  composed  a  part  of  it ; 
and  Bembo,  who  was  then  no  ecclesiastic,  openly  kept  a  mis* 
tress,  named  Morosina,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  In  1520,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Padua,  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health.  During  this  time  Leo  died,  and 
Bembo  then  fixed  himself  in  Padua,  where,  for  many  years,  he 
passed  a  tranquil  life,  amidst  his  studies,  and  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  of  letters.  His  house  was  a  Idnd  of  literary  aca* 
demy,  being  furnished  with  an  excellent  library,  rich  in  MSS., 
as  well  as  in  printed  books,  a  choice  collection  of  medals  and 
antiquities,  a  botanical  garden,  and  every  thing  which  could 
fiivour  the  pursuit  of  science.  In  1539,  pope  Paul  III.  wish<* 
ing  to  honour  his  pontificate  by  the  elevation  of  men  of  learn* 
inff  to  the  cardinatate,  named  to  thb  dignity  Bembo.  After 
this  Bembo  is  said  to  have  entirely  changed  his  mode  of  life, 
and  have  given  himself  up  to  the  duties  of  nis  sacred  functions. 
He  was  now,  indeed  in  his  70th  year.  He  was  much  honoured 
by  the  pope,  and  respected  by  the  first  characters  in  the  court. 
He  died  in  1547. 

This  cardinal  is  almost  equally  celebrated  as  a  writer  in  bis 
vernacular  tongue,  and  in  the  Latin,  in  prose,  and  in  verse* 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  of  those  who  contributed  to  ele- 
vate Italian  poetry  from  the  rude  state  into  which  it  was  fallen, 
and  to  polish  and  purify  it,  by  an  imitation  of  the  shrle  of  Pe* 
trarch.  He  seems  chiefly  to  have  built  his  reputation  on  his 
Latin  works  in  prose,  which  are  laboured  with  extraordinary 
care.  Indeed,  a  violation  of  Latinity  seems  to  have  shocked 
him  more  than  impiety;  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  sat  very  loosely  as  to  his  religious  creed,  tike  many 
others  of  the  Italian  Uterati  of  that  age.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  speaking  very  irreverently  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
dissuading  a  friend  from  reading  them,  lest  he  should  spoil  his 
style.  Yet,  so  difficult  is  it  to  attain  perfect  purity  in  a  dead 
language,  his  own  epistles  have  been  charged  with  tf ross  faults, 
and  even  solecisms.    As  to  his  *'  History  of  Venice, '  written  in 
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Latin,  in  twelve  books,  bu^  comprising  only  a  short  period,  it 
is  a  work  more  esteemed  for  elegance  than  exactness  or  depth* 
All  his  works  in  both  languages  were  published  together  in  4 
vols.,  folio.    Venice,  1729. 

GEORGE  BOLEYN,  brother  to  Anne  Boleyn,  queen  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  he  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  admired  for  his 
wit  and  learning.  He  was  made  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Rochfort,  constable  of  Dover,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  engaged  in  several  embassies.  He  shared  the  queen's 
disgrace,  and,  upon  a  false  accusation  of  incestuous  commerce 
with  her,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  1536.  He  wrote  some 
poems,  songs,  odes,  &c.  which  possessed  merit. 

BILIBALD  PIRCKHEIMER,  a  German  writer,  was 
bom  at  Eickstadt,  where  his  father  was  a  counsellor  to  the 
bishop.  He  received  an  excellent  education;  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  the  army  of  the  bishop.  After  being  two 
years  in  this  service,  he  went  to  Padua,  and  studied  jurispru« 
dence,  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  Greek  language.  He  pro^ 
eeeded  to  Pisa,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Italian. 
He  studied  also  the  mathematics,  theology,  and  medicine ;  and 
after  spending  seven  years  in  Italy,  where  he  gained  universal 
esteem  by  his  prudence  and  good  conduct,  he  was  recalled  by 
his  father  to  his  native  place.  He  was  subsequently  in  the  ser^^ 
vice  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Sigismund,  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, both  of  whom  nominated  him  their  counseUor;  and  he 
resided  sometimes  at  Munich,  and  sometimes  at  Inspruck.  But 
becoming  tired  of  a  court  Ufe,  and  the  frequent  joumies  he 
was  obliged  to  undertake  for  the  service  of  two  masters,  he  re- 
tired to  Nuremberg,  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  and  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  his  father,  who  was  still  alive,  but  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  He  married,  in  1497,  a  lad^  of  a  noble  family  in 
that  city;  and  being  created  a  senator,  m  consequence  of  his 
abilities  and  address,  he  was  deputed  to  various  princes  to  ne- 
gotiate affairs  of  importance.  Three  years  after,  war  being 
deckied  between  the  emperor  and  the  Swiss,  Pirckheimer  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  troops  sent  by  the  city  of 
Nuremberg  to  assist  the  emperor ;  on  wnich  occasion  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much  courage  and  prudence,  that  he 
acquired  the  esteem  of  that  prince,  who  appointed  him  to  be 
one  of  his  counsellors.  When  peace  was  concluded,  the  city 
of  Nuremberg,  as  a  testimony  of  its  approbation,  made  him  li- 
beral presents,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  envious  persons 
so  much^  that  they  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  obscure 
his  reputation.  At  length,  in  disgust,  he  requested  leave  to 
resign,  which  he  obtained  with  some  difficul^^  and  devoted 
himself  to  letters,  to  which  he  had  always  retained  a  strong  at- 
tachment, and  which  he  cultivated  as  much  as  his  occupations 
would  permit.    After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  returned  to 
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puUic'ltfirj  and  was  empldyied  by  tlie  republic  of  Nureinbergy 
in  important  negotiations,  and  wag  often  sent  to  the  diets  of 
Ae  empire,  to  twe  care  of  its  interest.  The  gout,  with  which 
he  was  attacked,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  renounce  travel* 
ling,  and  even  to  resign  once  more  his  office  of  senator,  which 
the  senate  permitted  him  to  do  only,  on  condition  that  he  would 
continue  to  assist  it  by  his  counsels,  and  agree  to  receive  a  pen- 
sion. He  consented  to  the  former,  but  absolutely  refused  the 
latter,  and  died  in  December,  1530,  at  the  ase  of  sixty.  Pirck* 
heimer  was  an  intimate  and  much  esteemed  correspondent  of 
Erasmus. 

JANUS  PARRHASIUS,  a  famous  grammarian  in  Italyi 
who  was  liorn  at  Cosenza,  in  Naples,  in  1470.  He  was  intend- 
ed for  the  law,  the  profession  of  his  ancestors ;  but  he  pre* 
ferred  classical  learning.  His  real  name  was  John  Paul  Pari- 
sius,  but  according  to  the  humour  of  the  grammarians  of  that 
age,  he  called  himself  Janus  Parrhasius.  He  taught  at  Milan 
with  much  reputation,  being  admired  for  a  graceful  delivery, 
in  which  he  chiefly  excelled  other  professors.  He  went  to 
Rome,  when  Alexander  VI.  was  Pope ;  but  left  it  when  in 
danger  of  being  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Cajetan  and  Sa* 
vello,  with  whom  he  had  some  correspondence.  Soon  aft;er, 
he  was  appointed  professor  (^rhetoric  at  Milan ;  but  presum* 
ing  to  censure  the  teachers  there  as  arrant  blockheads,  they 
accused  him  of  a  criminal  converse  with  his  scholars,  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Milan.  He  went  to  Vicenza,  where  he 
«btiuiiied  a  large  salary ;  and  he  held  this  professorship  till  thf 
Venetian  states  were  laid  waste  by  the  troops  of  the  League ; 
upon  which  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  By  the  re* 
eommendation  of  John  Lascaris,  he  was  called  to  Rome,  by 
Leo  X.,  who  appointed  him  professor  of  poUte  literature.  But, 
exhausted  by  his  studies  and  labours,  he  became  so  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Calabria,  where 
he  fen  into  a  fever,  and  died.  There  are  several  books  ascrib- 
ed to  him;  particularly  "  Commentaries  on  Horace  and  Ovid.'* 

TOMASO  FEDRA  INGHIRAMI,  an  Italii^n  scholar, 
was  born  in  1470.  On  losing  his  father  while  an  infant,  he 
was  taken  under  the  protection  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who 
sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  with  great  diligence, 
and  obtained  the  additional  name  of  Fedra,  by  pronouncing 
extemporary  Latin  verses,  while  playing  that  part  in  Se- 
neca's play  of  Hippolytu^.  Alexander  VI.  gave  him  the  ca- 
nonry  of  St.  Peter's,  and  afterwards  made  wm  a  bishop.  In 
1495  he  went  as  nuncio  to  the  Milanese,  to  treat  vrith  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  who  created  him  count  Palatine,  and  poet 
faureat.  He  also  had  the  care  of  the  Vatican  library,  and 
was  secretary  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  He  died  in  1576. 
He  wrote  a  deifenee  of  Cicero ;  a  commentary  on  the  Ars  Poe- 
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tica  of  Horace ;  a  history  of  Rome;  and  remarka  on  Plautua ; 
with  additiona  to  diat  author's  Aulularia* 

MATTHEW  AUR06ALLUS,  a  professor  of  languages 
in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  was  bom  in  Bohemia.  There 
are  some  hocka  of  his  remaining.  He  died  in  the  year  1543^ 
and  had  been  a  great  assistant  to  Luther,  in  the  tra^ation  of 
the  Bible*  He  wrote  in  Latin  a  *'  Compendium  of  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  Grammar,"  printed  at  Wittemberg  in  1525,  and 
at  Basil  in  1539 ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  entitled,  **  De  Haebreis  Urbium,  Regionum,  Populorum, 
&c.  Nominibus,"  printed,  in  8yo.  at  Wittemberg,  in  15^,  and 
at  Basil  in  1529. 

AGOSTINO  NISO,  a  celebrated  man  of  letters,  was  bom 
either  at  Jopoli,  in  Calabria,  or  Sessa,  in  Terra  di  Layoro^ 
Haying  received  a  good  education,  he  quitted  his  father's 
house,  which  had  been  made  uncomfortable  to  him  by  a  mo* 
ther-in-law,  and  went  to  Naples,  where  he  undertook  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  He  accompanied  some  of  his  scholars  to 
Padua,  where,  in  1492,  he  was  chosen  professor  extraordi- 
nary of  philosophy.  He  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  pro^ 
fessorship  in  ordinary,  and  to  the  first  chair.  During  his 
abode  at  Padua  he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
spiritual  substance,  and  that  there  is  only  one  soul  and  intel- 
lect that  animates  all  nature.  This  he  maintained  in  a  treatise 
''  De  Intellectu  et  Doemonibus,"  which  brought  on  him  a  forr 
midable  attack  from  die  abettors  of  established  opinions,  un« 
der  which  he  would  probably  have  sunk,  had  not  Barazasi, 
bishop  of  Padua,  kindly  interposed,  and  persuaded  him  to  re<- 
tract  certain  offensive  passages  in  his  work.  Leaving  Padua, 
he  resided  some  time  at  Sessa,  where  he  married,  and  had  se- 
veral children,  and'  from  this,  his  favourite  residence,  he  is 
frequently  denominated  Suessanus*  His  reputation  was  now 
spread  throughout  Italy ;  and  he  was  successively  invited  to 
several  schools  of  learning.  By  the  prince  of  Salerno  he  was 
engaged  to  teach  philosophy  some  time  in  that  city.  About 
the  year  1510,  he  held  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Naples.  In 
1613  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Leo  X.,  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  coimt  Palatine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  privilege  of  using  the  name  and  arms  of 
the  Medici ;  he  was,  at  one  time,  a  jnrofessor  at  Rome,  in  the 
eollege  of  Sapienza,  and,. at  another,  he  occupied  a  chair  at 
Bologna.  In  1519  he  removed  to  Pisa,  where  he  was  offered 
a  salary  of  seven  hundred  gold  florins.  The  prince  of  Salemo 
drew  him  again  to  that  city,  in  1525,  in  which,  or  at  Sessa,  he 
probably  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  uneertain,  some  writers  fix  it  in  1537,  hut  others  ad«- 
dttce  a  dedication  of  his  to  Paul  IIL,  in  154^,  as  a  proof  that 
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he  was  livingat  that  period.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted 
that  he  died  in  1538.  Niso  was  a  man  of  mean  and  forbid- 
ing  aspect,  but  he  was  a  very  pleasant  companion;  he  lived 
chiefly  among  the  great,  and  seems,  which  happens  to  but  few 
Uterary  characters,  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
he  had  a  very  valuable  library.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works  relative  to  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  me- 
dicine, rhetorics,  ethics,  politics,  &c.  Commentaries  and  trans^ 
lations  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes,  composed  the 
greater  part  of  them.  It  is  said,  that  he  refuted  tne  impos- 
tures of  astrologers,  and  was  the  first  to  deliver  Europe  from 
the  terrors  of  a  deluge,  which  had  been  predicted  for  the  year, 
15S4. 

SIR  THOMAS  WYATT,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Kent,  educated  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford.  Hen^  VIII.  knighted  him,  and 
sent  him  on  various  embassies.  He  turned  the  Psalms  into 
verse ;  and  wrote  several  elegant  sonnets,  printed  with  those 
of  C  Surry.    He  died  in  1535. 

RUTGER  RESSIUS,  a  professor  of  Greek  at  Louvain, 
commended  by  Erasmus.  He  was  bom  near  Liege,  and  died  in 
1545.  He  edited  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  the  laws  of 
Plato,  &e. 

ISABELLA  LOS  A,  of  Cordova,  was  so  illustrious  for  her 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  that  she  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  She  became  a  widow,  and  took  the  habit  of 
St.  Clair,  and  founded  the  hospital  of  Loretto,  where  she 
ended  her  days  in  the  bosom  of  devotion,  1546,  aged  78. 

BARTHOLOMEW  BIANCHINI,  an  Itafian  writer,  a 
native  of  Bologna,  where  he  was  in  hi^h  esteem  .for  his  mental 
and  moral  quaUties.  His  master,  Philip  Beroaldo,  notices  him 
in  his  writings,  as  a  young  man  highly  accomplished,  and  dis* 
tinguished  for  his  taste  in  painting,  and  the  knowledge  of  an* 
cient  medals.  He  published  a  life  of  Urceus  Codrus,  prefixed 
to  that  author*s  works  in  various  editions,  and  among  others 
that  of  Basil,  1540,  4to. ;  and  a  life  of  Philip  Beroaldo,  printed 
widi  his  commentary  on  Suetonius,  Venice,  1550,  folio^  and  in 
other  editions  of  the  same. 

BATISTA  EGNAZIO,  or  EGN ATIUS,  a  learned  Italian^ 
was  bom  at  Venice,  of  poor  parents,  about  1473,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Politian,  along  with  Leo  X.  He  opened  a  school,  for 
the  teaching  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  before  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  His  merit  was  so  great  he  composed  a  panegyric 
on  Francis  I.,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal.  In  I520i 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  eloquence  at  Venice;  and  had  fire* 
quently  five  hundred  auditors  to  hear  him  daily.  When  in  the 
decline  of  life  he  resigned  his  post,  out  of  respect  to  him,  all 
his  emoluments  were  continued,  and  his  property  declared  free 
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of  all  taxes.^  He  died  July  4f,  1553;  #Hb  works  are— L  Da 
Bomanis  prindpibus  vel  Caraaribusy  1519.  2.  De  exemplis  vi^ 
raram  illustritEmy  4to.  1554. 

MARK  ANTONY  ANTIMACO,  a  learned  Italian,  waa 
bom  at  Mantua,  about  the  year  1473.  Hb  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  learning,  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  Greece,  where  he 
passed  about  five  years  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
under  John  Mosco,  a  Spartan.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  opened 
a  school  at  Mantua  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  polite  litera^ 
tore,  which  became  famous.  He  afterwards  pursued  the  same 
employment  at  Ferrara,  at  which  city  he  died  in  1552.  Anti- 
maco  translated  various  pieces  from  the  Greek,  which  were 
printed  at  Basil,  in  1540,  together  with  an  oration  in  praise  of 
Grecian  literature.  He  also  wrote  Latin  poems,  some  of  which 
were  printed,  and  some  left  in  MS. 

PIERO  VALERIANO  BOLZANI,  a  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  at  Bellimo,  in  1477.  Such  was  the  poverty  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  that  he  did  not  learn  the  first  elements  of 
literature  till  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  afterwards  invited  by 
an  uncle,  who  was  a  cordelier,  to  Venii^e ;  but  firom  his  own 
account  he  was  soon  obliged  to  ente/  into  the  service  of  a 
noUe  for  support*  Resuming  his  studies,  he  had  for  masters  in 
the  learned  Umguages  some  of  the  mtfst  eannent  scholars  of  the 
time,  and  acconiinff  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  he  changed  hia 
baptismal  name  of  Griampietro  for  ]^ero.  He  was  thus  oc- 
cupied in  his  twenty-third  year,  when  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  philosophy  at  Padua ;  and  he  passed  three  years  in  a  retreat 
at  Mount  OUvet,  in  the  Veronese.  Returning  to  his  native 
place,  he  was  a  sufferer  from  the  possession  oi  it  by  the  Im- 
perial army  in  1509,  and  was  obliged,  tiirough  many  dangers,  to 
make  his  escape  to  Rome.  He  was  for  a  time  in  the  castie  of 
St.  Angelo,  with  its  governor  Gianfirancesco  della  Ravere,  and 
afterward  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  known  to  cardinal 
Giovanni  de  Medicis,  by  whom,  when  pope  Leo  X.,  he  was 
admitted  to  his  court  and  honourably  provided  for.  When 
that  pontificate  was  concluded,  he  passed  some  time  at  Naples; 
but  he  returned  to  Rome  on  the  accession  of  Clement  vIL, 
who  promoted  him  to  the  chair  of  eloquence,  with  the  tide  of 
prothonotary  and  private  chamberlain,  and  gave  him  a  ca- 
Donry,  and  some  other  benefice  in  Belluno.  Valeriano  had 
hithmrto  chiefly  employed  hii&seff  in  Latin  poetry,  and  hfd 
composed  many  elegies  and  amatory  pieces,  by  which  he  had 
obtamed  reputation ;  but  having  now  entered  into  holy  ordcurs, 
he  laid  aside  pursuits  of  this  kim.  Lee  X*  had  plac^  under 
his  instruction  his  nephews,  Ippolito  aoad  Akasandro  de  lle- 
dios,  and  he  went  with  them  to  Florence,  where  he  was.  in 
1527,  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  from  that  city. .  He  shared 
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lately  in  their  misfortuney  and  took  up  a  tfimporaxr  abode  at 
di&rent  places  till  the  return  of  the  Medici  to  FJoienoei  in 
1530.  He  accompanied  his  pupils  thither;  but  the  death  of 
both  of  them,  some  years  after,  caused  him  to  withdraw  first  to 
Belluno,  and  then  to  Padua,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  1558^ 
at  the  age  of  81. 

The  work  by  which  this  writer  is  principally  known  is  his 
treatise  "  De  Infelicitate  Literatorum,  a  topic,  which  the  mis-* 
fortunes  of  his  own  Ufe  probably  induced  him  to  choose.  It  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  performance,  containing  numerous 
anecdotes  of  learned  men,  sufferers  under  poverty  and  other 
calamities,  in  which,  however,  his  wish  to  make  the  most  of  his 
subject  has  led  him  to  adopt  many  improbable  and  unauthen*^ 
ticated  narrations. 

LAZARUS  BUONAMICI,  was  bom  at  Bassano,  in  1479^ 
and  received  his  education  at  Padua.   He  was  tutor  in  the  Cam- 

geggi  family,  and  afterwards  professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  in  the 
apienza  college  at  Rome.  At  the  sacking  of  that  city,  in  15^, 
he  escaped  with  the  loss.of  all  his  property,  and  three  years  after 
went  to  Padua,  where  he  read  lectures  on  rhetoric.  His  letters 
and  poems  were  published,  157S.    He  died  in  1552,  aged  73. 

Be;N  HASIN  JACOB,  a  rabbi,  fambus  for  the  collection 
of  the  Mascra,  in  1515,  together  with  the  text  of  the  Bible,  the 
Chaldaic  paraphrase,  and.  Rabbinical  commentaries. 

PHILIP  BEROALDO,  the  Younger,  nephew  of  PhiBp 
Beroaldo,  the  Elder,  was  bom  at  Bologna.  He  was  professor 
of  Belles  Lettres,  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  afterwards 
exercised  the  same  office  at  the  Sapienza,  iii  Rome.  In  1516, 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  by  Leo  X.,  but  he 
died  two  yean  after.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age  at  his 
death.  He  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Latin  poems^ 
many  of  which,  together  with  those  of  his  uncle,  are  published 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  "  Dehciae  Poetarum  Italorum."  A  colleo* 
tion  of  his  elegies  and  epigrams,  in  three  books,  was  pubHsfaed 
at  Rome,  in  1530.  He  wrote  besides,  a  Latin  version  of  an 
oration  of  Isocrates,  and  notes  on  the  five  first  books  of  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  published  by  order  of  Leo  X.  - 

MATHURIN  CORDIER,  an  eminent  teacher.  He  tpoit 
his  long  life  in  teaching  children  at  Paris^  Nevers,  Bordeaux^ 
Geneva,  Neufchatel,  Lausanne,  and  lastly  again  at  Geneva^ 
where  he  died  September  8th,  1564,  aged  ei^ty-five,  having 
continued  his  labours  until  three  days  before  his  death.  He 
was  a  man>  of  virtue,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
the  utmost  diligence,,  mixing  moral  with  literary  instruction^ 
Calvin  was  one  of  his  scholars.  His  works -ar^-^L  Epitreak 
Chretiennes. .  2.  Sentences  pour  Tlnstraction  des  Enfims, 
Ijimo.,  1551.    8.  Colloquia,  12mo.,  one  of  the  most  popuhr 
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ef  school-books.  4.  Cantiques  Spiritttels.  1.  Le  Hiroir  de  h 
Jeitnesse.  6.  D'lnterpretation  et  construction  en  Francois  detT 
distiqued  Latins,  qti'on  attribue  k  Caton^  8vo. 

CELIO  CALCAGNINI,  a  distii^uished  scholar,  orator, 
and  canon  of  the  church  of  Ferrara,  was  bom  at  that  town  in 
1479.  It  is  said  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  an  apostolic  no- 
tary. He  studied  under  Peter  Fomponazzo,  but  entering  the 
army,  served  under  the  emperor  Maximilian.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  by  pope  Julius  II.,  in  several  important  nego« 
eiations.  About  the  year  15^,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Belles  Lettres  in  the  university  of  Ferrara,  which  office  he 
filled  with  great  credit,  until  his  death  in  1545.  His  works 
were  published  at  Basil,  and  contain  sixteen  books  of  epistles, 
philosophical,  political,  and  critical  dissertations  on  various 
subjects;  and  he  also  wrote  some  Latin  poetry,  which  wai 
published  with  the  poems  of  John  Baptista  Pigna  and  Louis 
Ariosto,  at  Venice,  1553,  8vo.  He  corresponded  with  Eras- 
mus, whom,  like  many  others,  he  censured  for  his  undecided  ' 
character  respecting  the  Reformation. 

LELIO  GREGORIO  GIRALDI,  an  ingenious  critic,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  that  modem  Italy  has  produced, 
was  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1479.  He  was  at  Rome  when  it  waa 
plundered  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  having  thus  lost 
all  he  had,  and  being  tormented  witfi  the  gout,  he  struggled 
through  Kfe  with  ifl-fortune  and  ill-health.  He  wrote,  neverthe- 
less, seventeen  works,  which  were  collected  and  published  at 
Basil,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1580,  and  at  Leyden,  1696.  Casaubon, 
Thuanus,  and  other  authors  of  the  first  rank,  have  bestowed 
the  highest  eulogiums  on  him. 

JOHN  SHEPREVE,  a  learned  English  orientaKst,  born 
at  Ingmarsh,  near  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire.  He  was  fellow,  and 
became  Greek  recorder  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford ;  and 
in  1588,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  it.  He  had 
a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  pub- 
lished many  poems ;  and  died  at  Agmondesham,  in  Bucks,  in 
164S.  He  was  thought  to  have  surpassed  Origin  for  memory, 
and  Ovid  for  expedition  in  versifying,  it  having  been  but  an 
ordinary  matter  with  him  to  compose  one  hundred  good  verses 
evert  day,  at  vacant  hours. 

JIFLIUS  CiESAR  SCALIGER,  a  very  learned  and  emi- 
nent critic,  was  bom,  according  tahis  son's  account,  April  ^, 
1484,  at  Ripa,  a  castle  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  and  waa 
the  son  of  Benedict  Scaliger,  who,  for  seventeen  years,  com- 
manded-the  troops  of  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  to  whom  he; 
was  related.  His  mother  was  Berenice  Lodronii^  daughter  of 
count  Paris.  This  account  is  disputed  by  some  writers,  and 
we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  truth.  It 
appear*  more-  certain  that  Julius  became  a  page  of  tiiie  empetbr 
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Maximilian,  on  whom  he  attended  seventeen  veara  in  peaee 
and  war,  then  became  a  pensioner  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
studied  at  Bologna,  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under  the 
f!rench  idceroy  at  Turin,  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic ;  and 
in  15^  accompanied  to  Agen,  in  France,  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  one  of  the  Rovere  family,  and  there  fixed  his  abode 
in  1529;  he  obtained  for  a  wife  Andietta  de  Roques,  a  young 
woman  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family  in  Agen,  and  had  fifteen 
children  by  her,  seven  of  whom  survived  him.  After  his  settle- 
ment at  Agen,  he  began  to  apply  himself  seriously  to  those  ge- 
neral studies  which  made  him  most  known  in  the  Uterary  wond. 
He  learned  the  French  tongue  at  his  first  coming,  which  he . 
spoke  perfectly  well  in  three  months ;  and  then  made  himself 
master  of  the  Gascon,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Sclavonian.  He  made  himself  famous  by  various  writings, 
which  placed  him  hish  among  the  literary  characters  of  his 
time^  though,  from  the  boastml  arrogance  displayed  in  them, 
they  raised  him  many  enemies.  He  continued  to  practise  physic, 
by  which  he  accumulated  considerable  wealth ;  and  from  the 
representations  of  his  son,  he  seems  to  have  opened  his  house 
to  a  great  number  of  visitors  of  all  ranks,  and  to  have  main- 
tained a  dignified  station  in  society.  The  freedom  of  his  wnt« 
ings  caused  him  to  fall  under  some  suspicion  as  to  his  ortho- 
doxy;  but  he  died  like  a  ^ood  catholic,  in  1558,  in  his  75th 
year,  and  was  interred  in  me  Augustine  church  of  Agen. 

Julius  C.  ScaUger  was  certainly  a  man  of  extraordinary 
endowments,  both  natural  and  acquired.  He  had  a  strong 
memory,  and  a  vigorous  understanding,  and  thought  freely, 
though  not  always  justly.  Of  his  moral  qualities,  his  son 
dweUB  particularly  upon  his  strict  regard  to  truth,  but  this 
must  be  understood  with  an  exception  of  the  interests  of  his  va- 
nity. His  treatise  "  De  ArtePoetica,"  1 65 1 ,  fol.  gained  him  great 
reputation,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  most  learned  work  of  the 
kind  that  had  hitherto  appeared ;  yet  it  dbplays  rather  the 
grammarian  than  the  true  poetical  critic,  ana  contains  many 
Ulstances  of  singular  and  dogmatical  judgment.  His  own 
poems  are  by  no  means  excellent;  and  his  letters  are  often  ob- 
scure and  inflated. 

ADRIAN,  a  learned  Carthusian,  who,  like'Petrarcn,  wrote 
an  ^mired  treatise,  called  ''  DeRemediis  utriusqueFortume.*^ 

HENRY  BEBELE,  a  native  of  Justingen  in  Suabiis  was 
the  son  of  a  labourer.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
univeraty  of  Tubingen.  Germany  is  indebted  to  him  for  good 
Latanity.  The  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  honoured  him  with  the 
poetical  crown  in  1501. 

PETER  AVOGADRO,  who  Uved  at  Verona,  about  14eO. 
He  was  the  author  of  '^  Literary  Memories  of  the  Illustrioua 
Men  of  his  Country,*'  an  essay  on  ^  origin  of  Mont-de-PietOt 
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Italy,  and  another  **  De  Origine  gentitf  Rizzons."*  The  mar- 
quis Alaffei  speaks  in  high  praise  of  thb  author  in  his  **  Ve- 
rona Illustrata." 

FRANCIS  SYLVIUS,  professor  of  eloquence,  was  bom 
at  Amiens.  His  family  name  was  Du  Bois,  which  he  Latinized, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age.  He  corrected  the  barba- 
rous method  of  reading  Latin,  and  recommended  Cicero  as  a 
model  for  style.  He  published  many  learned  commentariest 
and  a  work  on  oratory,  and  died  in  1630.  He  was  brother  to 
James  the  physician. 

JOHN  GkOLLIER,  a  patron  of  learned  men,  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  in  1479.  He  was  grand  treasurer  to  Francis  I.,  who 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  He  made  a  large  collection 
of  valuable  books;  and  settled  pensions  on  many  eminent 
scholars.     He  died  in  1565. 

JOHN  PARERE,  the  oldest  dramatic  writer  of  England, 
but  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded,  except  that  he  wrote  a 

Siece,  entitled  "  Candlemas  Day;  orihe  Killing  of  the  Child- 
ren of  Israel;**  a  mystery,  1552;  republished  m  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins's Collection  of  Old  Plays,  in  177S. 

ROBERT  WHITTINGTON,  a  learned  teacher,  bom  at 
Lichfield,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  published  several  tracts 
in  Latin,  on  philology.    He  died  in  15^0. 

JOHN  RIGHTWISE,  or  RITWYSE,  a  grammarian,  was 
native  of  Saul,  in  Norfolk,  and  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence 
he  removed  to  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  became  usher 
to  William  Lilye,  of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  mastership  in  15S2.  He  died  in  1-532.  Rightwise  was  the 
author  of  a  Latin  tragedy,  entitled  "  Dido;**  and  published  an 
improved  edition  of  Lilye's  grammar. 

JOHN  BATMANSON,  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monas- 
tery,  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  He  was  sometime  a  student 
at  Oxford,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Edward  Lee, 
archbishop  of  York,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  againt  Eras- 
mus and  Luther.  He  died  in  15S1,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  monastery.  Bale  says  he  was  a  proud 
forward  person ;  and  that  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishon  of 
Winchester,  calls  Imn  an  ignorant  fellow.  But  Pits  gives  nim 
the  character  of  a  man  of  genius,  zeal,  piety,  and  learning.  He 
published  several  works* 

MICHAEL  AMBOISE,  a  miscellaneous  French  author, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Siffnior  de  Chevillon,  was  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  Chaumont  d*  Amboise,  admiral  of  France,  and 
lieutenant-general  in  Lombardy.  He  was  born  at  Naples,  and 
educated  with  his  father's  legitimate  son.  The  fiither  died 
suddenly,  in  1511,  without  making  any  provision  for  Michael. 
He  repaired  to  Paris,  and  was  designed  for  the  profession  of 
the  law^  but  he  could  not  be  prevaifed  on  to  study  i't^  and  his 
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friends  abandoned  him.  He  committed  great  imprudence  in 
his  marriage,  disappointments  and  distresses  followed,  which 
shortened  his  days.    He  died  in  1547. 

PAUL  BOMBASIUS,  a  native  of  Bologna,  gained  esteem 
by  the  profession  of  philology.  He  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Naples,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Bologna.  His  abili- 
ties mduced  cardmal  Pueci  to  make  him  his  secretary,  with  a 
good  salary.  He  lived  very  easy  at  Rome  with  the  cardinal 
till  that  city  was  plundered  under  Clement  VIII.,  when  he  was 
killed,  while  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Erasmus,  who 
has  preserved  some  of  his  letters,  and  gave  him  a  good  cha- 
racter. 

GROVITA  RAPICIO,  an  Italian  man  of  letters,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1483,  at  Chiari,  in  the  territory  of  Brescia. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  literature,  he 
first  opened  a  school  at  Bergamo,  where  he  wrote  a  Latin  trea* 
tise  on  the  education  of  vouth,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at 
Venice,  He  next  taught  at  Vicenza,  and  various  oUier  cities 
in  Italy,  and  was  for  many  years- employed  at  Venice  in  instruct- 
ing in  polite  Uterature,  the  youths  destined  for  public  life,  and 
among  others,  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  sons  of  cardinal 
Bembo  devolved  upon  him.  Cardinal  Pole,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  speaks  of  Rapicio  in  high  terms  of  conunendation.  He 
died  at  Venice  in  15o3«  He  was  author  of  various  harangue8» 
poems,  and  epistles,  but  his  chief  work  was  entitled  "  De 
numero  Oratorio,"  in  five  books,  printed  at  Venice  in  1544. 
^*  In  this,*'  says  his  biographer,  "  he  minutely  investigates  the 
principles  of  writing  the  Latin  language  with  sweetness.^d  har- 
mony, and  he  repBes  to  Melancthon's  assertion,  that  rules  of 
this  kind  are  rendered  useless  by  our  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
pronunciation." 

NICHOLAS  CLENARD,  a  native  of  Diest,  who,  after 
teaching  ethics  at  Louvain,  travelled  into  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Africa,  and  died  at  Grenada,  in  154S.  He  left  some 
curious  letters  in  Latin,  concerning  his  travels,  printed  in  1606, 
^vo ;  a  Greek  grammar,  of  which  Vossius  pubUshed  an  edition 
at  Amsterdam,  1650,  8vo;  a  Hebrew  grammar^  printed  at  Lou- 
vain, 1529 ;  and  other  works. 

LEWIS  HETZER,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  translated 
the  Bible  into  bis  native  language ;  but  the  version  being  sup- 
pressed, it  is  now  become  scarce.  It  was  printed  at  Worms^ 
1529,  folio.    He  died  about  1540. 

JOHN  COTTA,  an  el^ant  Italian  scholar,  was  bom  of  a 
mean  family  near  Verona,  about  1483.  He  becajme  eminent  in 
classical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  travelled  through  various 
barts^of  Italy,  taught  pupils  for  a  time  at  Lodi,  and  attache^ 
tiimserf  tq  the  Venetian  commander  Alviano*     In  hi#  suite  he 
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vtts  taken  by  tke  Frendi  at  the  battle  o{  Giara  d'  Adda,  in 
1509,  and  lost  part  of  his  writings.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  the  pope  at  Viterbo,  where  he  died  of  a  pestilential  disease 
in  1510  or  1611,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  Few  writers  have 
obtained  a  higher  reputation  by  so  small  a -number  of  produc-* 
tions.    His  poems  were  published  at  Venice  in  154^. 

FRANCIS  RABELAIS,  a  French  writer,  famous  for  his 
fecetiousness,  was  born  at  Climou,  in  Touraine,  about  liS3.  He 
was  first  a  Franciscan  friar,  but  quitting  his  religious  habit, 
studied  physic  at  Montpellier,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.  Some  time  after  he  came  to  Rome  as  physician  in  ardinary 
to  cardinal  John  du  Bellay,  archbishop  of  Paris.  On  a  second 
journey  to  Rome,  he  obtained,  in  1536,  a  brief  to  qualify  him 
for  holding  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and,  by  the  interest  of  car-* 
dinal  Du  Bellay,  was  received  as  a  canon  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Maur,  near  Paris.  His  knowledge  in  phy^c  renders  him  doubly 
udeflil ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  wit  and  humour,  many  ridicu<* 
lous  things  are  reported  of  him.  He  published  several  works  f 
but  his  chief  peninrmance  is  a  strange  incoherent  romance, 
called  the  History  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagmel,  being  a  satire 
upon  priests,  popes,  fools,  and  knaves  of  ail  kinds.  He  died 
about  1553. 

JOACHIM  VADIANUS,  #as  bom  in  14*84,  at  St.  GaU  in 
Swit2fierland,  where  his  father,  Leonard  Von  Watt,  was  a  sena-' 
tor.  Having  studied  at  Vienna,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  the 
^lles  L^ttres,  and  rector  of  the  university.  Li  1514  he  was 
honoured  at  Lintz,  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  with  the  poetical 
laurel.  In  his  subsequent  travels,  he  appUed  to  the  study  of 
geography,  and  in  1518  having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
Vienna,  he  returned  to  St.  Gall,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
]Mractice  of  physic,  to  which  he  joined  theology  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformers,  whose  cause  he  promoted  as  a  senator, 
and  also  by  his  discourses  and  writings.  Having  been  honour-* 
ed  eight  times  with  the  office  of  consul,  he  died  in  1551,  and 
bequeathed  his  library  to  his  fellow-citizens.  On  the  various 
subjects  of  mathematics,  geography,  antiquities,  medicine,  and 
theology,  he  published  works,  as  well  as  several  Latin  poems. 
Si^iger  regarded  Vadianus  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Germany;  and  on  account  of  his  able  conduct  in  public  affairs, 
Thuanus  presents  him  to  notice,  as  an  example,  that  philoso* 
phers  and  men  of  letters  are  not,  as  such,  disqualified  for 
business. 

RHENANDS  BEATUS,  a  learned  man,  whose  father 
Anthony  Bilde,  assumed  the  name  Rhenanus  from  Rheinach, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  was  bom  at  Schletstad  in  Alsace,  iit 
14S5.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris  and  Strasburg,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Basil,  where,  in  1514,  he  formed  an 
intunajte  fiequaintance  with  Erasmus,  and  applied  to  the  Greek 
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knguage  under  J«  Conon,  of  Nuremberg,  and  became  a  cof- 
reetor  of  die  press  to  the  celebrated  Frol^nius*  At  the  age  of 
S5  he  returned  to  Schletstad.  He  first  published  the  two  books 
of  the  *'  History  of  Velleius  Paterculus/'  and  first  caused  the 
wortcs  of  Tertuilian  to  be  printed  from  two  MSS.  which  he 
borrowed  from  two  monasteries  in  Germany.  His  notes  to  Ter* 
tullian  were  censured  by  the  Spanish  inquisition,  and  placed  in 
the  Index  of  prohibited  books,  because  they  contained  some 
free  reflections  on  the  sensuality  of  the  clergy  in  his  time. 
Rhenanus  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  particularly  in  the 
Greek  language,  church  history,  and  the  antiquities  of  Crer- 
many.  Scallger  says,  that  he  contributed  greatly  to  revive  an- 
cient literature,  and  Sciofpius  bears  very  honourable  testimony 
to  his  talents  as  a  critic.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  diabetes,  and  obtaining  no  relief  firom  the  baths 
of  Baden  in  Switzerland,  he  died  at  Strasburg  in  1547.  He 
was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  integrity  and  modesty,  and  his 
mild  and  conciliating  temper,  than  by  his  great  learning.  He- 
professed  great  regard  for  Luther,  and  detested  the  tyranny 
which  the  clergy  exercised  at  that  period ;  but  he  never  openly 
declared  in  favour  either  of  Luther  or  any  <^er  reformer. 
Although  he  was  no  less  displeased  than  Erasmus  with  the 
errors  that  had  blended  themselves  with  religion,  he  was  an 
enemy  of  schism,  and  wished,  by  prudent  reformation,  to  pre- 
serve  tiie  unity  of  the  Christian  church. 

HENRY  CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA,  a  native  of  Cologne, 
I486,  descended  firom  a  noble  family.  He  was  in  the  armies  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  abilities,  that  he  was  knighted  after  seven  years*  service  in 
Italv.  Eager  to  add  to  his  laurels  the  honours  of  learning,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  more  abstruse  sciences,  and 
took  degrees  in  law  and  medicine.  His  writings,  often  severe, 
drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  monks,  and  tibough 
patronized  by  the  great,  he  led  a  fiigitive  and  solitair  life* 
After  reading  lectures  in  several  jplaces  in  France  and  at  Favia, 
he  retired  to  Metz  by  the  solicitation  of  his  friends ;  but  his 
engaging  in  the  puerile  disputes  about  St.  Anne,  whether  she 
had  one  or  three  husbands,  rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  he 
fled  to  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  Switzerland.  Francis  I. 
granted  him  a  pension,  and  he  was  made  physician  to  the  queen- 
mother  ;  but  his  unwiUingness  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  astro- 
logy to  foretel  success  to  the  arms  of  France,  incensed  the 
court,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  He  retued  to  Antwerp, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  governess 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  as  historiographer  to  the  emperor, 
he  began  the  history  of  the  government  of  Charles  V.  The 
death  of  his  patroness  occasioned  a  change  in  his  afikirs. 
After  being  persecuted  and  imprisoiied  at  Brusseb,  and  at 
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Lyons,  he  at  last  retired  to  Orenoble  where  he  died,  15SS,  in 
bis  49th  yean  He  liyed  and  died  in  the  Romish  church,  ac- 
cording to  Bayle,  though  others  suppose  that  he  favoured  the 
cause  of  Luther.  Of  this  celebrated  reformer  he  speaks  with 
harshness,  sometimes  even  with  contempt,  and  only  once  with 
respect  in  the  19th  chapter  of  his  apology.  He  opposed  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  queen  Catharine,  and  ridiculed 
his  contemporaries,  whose  religious  opinions  yielded  to  the  gold 
and  to  the  lust  of  a  tyrant.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  writ* 
ings  were,  his  Treatise  on  the  Excellence  of  Women,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Margaret ;  his  Commentary 
on  St.  PauFs  Epistles,  written  in  England ;  his  Occult  Philoso- 
phy, and  his  Key  to  it ;  a  Dissertation  on  Original  Sin ;  his 
Letters,  &c.  His  great  learning  probably  procured  him  in 
these  ages  of  darkness  the  fame  of  magician  and  astrologer, 
and  hence  his  enemies  have  been  fond  of  recording  his  frequent 
intercourse  with  departed  spirits. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  RAMUSIO,  an  Italian  writer,  was  a 
native  of  Venice,  and  bom  in  I486.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  council  of  ten,  and  was  employed  in  several  embassies.  He 
died  at  Padua  in  1557.  He  compiled  a  valuable  work,  entitled 
'^'Raecolta  delle  Navigazioni  ede  Viaggi,"  in  3  vols,  folio. 

VITUS  AMERBACH,  a  native  of  Wedmguen  in  Bavaria ; 
he  studied  law,  philosophy,  and  divinhy,  at  Wittemberg,  where 
he  professed  himself  a  disciple  of  Luther,  but  on  returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  avowed  himself  a  Roman  catholic,  and  was 
chosen  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ingoldstadt,  where  he  died 
in  1557,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  ora- 
tions of  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes ;  the  treatise  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom  oh  Providence,  and  that  of  E^iphanius  on  the  catholic 
faith.  He  pubUshed  also  commentaries  on  Cicero's  offices,  on 
the  poems  of  Pythagoras  and  Phocylides,  on  the  Tristia  of 
Ovid,  and  Horace,  ^*  De  arte  poetica.*'  He  had  a  considerable 
talent  for  poetry,  and  left  various  epigrams,  epitaphs,  &c* 

HENRY  LORIT,  a  learned  critic,  bom  in  1468,  at  Clairs, 
in  Switzerland,  and  hence  sumamed  Gilareanus.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Erasmus.  His  writings  are  numerous,  but  chiefly  on 
the  classics.    He  died  in  1563. 

ACHILLES  BOCCHI,  an  Italian  scholar,  was  a  native  of 
Boloena,  and  bom  in  1488  of  a  noble  family.  He  became  im- 
perial orator  at  Rome,  and  was  created  a  chevalier,  with  the 
title  of  count  Palatine.  At  Bologna  he  was  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  rhetoric  and  poetry.  He  founded  an  academy 
named  from  himself,  Boccniale  and  Eunatena.  He  also  esta- 
Uished  a  printing  office  in  his  palace,  and  published  several 
elegant  editions  of  valuable  works.  The  senate  of  Bologna 
appointed  him  historiographer,  and  employed  him  in  writmg 
the  history  of  their  city.    He  died  there  in  1562.    His  works 
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are— 1.  Apologia  in  Plautuniy  4to.    9.  Carmina  in  laudem,  Joi 
Bapt.  Pii.)  4to.   3.  Symbolicarum  quaestionum  de  ^imverso  ge-»  ^ 
pere,  quas  serio  ludebat,  &c.  4to.    4.  Latin  Poems  in  Gruter'a 
*^  Deliciae  poetarum  Latinonun/'  and  others  in  MS. 

SEBASTIAN  MUNSTER,  a  learned  German  writer,  barn 
at  Ingleheim,  in  1489.  He  became  a  Cordelier,  but  having 
embraced  Luther's  sentiments,  he  quitted  that  order  in  152d, 
and  retired  to  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  ^o  Basil,  where  he 
became  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  taught  witih  reputation.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  candour,  devoid  of  ambition ;  and  so  well 
skilled  in  geography,  mathematics,  and  the  Hebrew,  that  ha 
wits  called  the  Esdras  and  the  Strabo  of  Germany.  His  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  esteemed.  He  was  the  first  who 
wrote  a  Chaldee  grammar  and  lexicon;  he  also  published  a 
Treatise  on  Cosmography,  and  several  other  works.  He  died 
of  the  plague  at  Basil  in  1552,  aged  63.  He  published  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible,  from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes;  also  a 
'' Universal  Cosmography,'^  folio;  a  Treatise  on  Dialling;  a 
Ijatin  Translation  of  Josephus;  and  several  mathematical 
works. 

ROMULUS  AMASCO,  an  eminent  scholar,  son  of  Grejfory 
Amasco,  Latin  professor  at  Venice.  He  was  born  at  Udina  in 
1489 ;  his  father  and  uncle  laid  the  foundation,  but  he  finished 
his  studies  at  Padua*  In  1508  he  commenced  teaching  th^ 
Belles  Lettres  in  Padua,  but  the  war,  occasioned  by  the  league 
at  Cambray,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  place.  He  then  taught 
at  Bologna,  married,  had  children,  and  gained  such  great  re&r 
pect  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  citizenship/  In  1543,  he  wag 
invited .  to  Rome  by  pope  Paul  IIL  and  his  nephew  cardinal 
Alexander  Farnese ;  and  was  employed  in  various  political  em* 
bassies  to  the  emperor,  the  German  princes,  and  the  king  of 
Poland ;  and  in  1550,  after  he  became  a  widower,  pope  Julius 
III.  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  briefs.  He  died  in  15^* 
He  translated  into  Latin,  1.  Xenophon's  Cyrus,  folio.  2.  Pau«- 
sanias,  4to. ;  and  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin  speeches  de- 
livered by  him  on  various  occasions. 

ANTHONY  DE  GUEVARA,  a  learned  Spaniard,  a  na- 
tive of  the  province  of  Ataba.  He  was  brought  up  at  thf 
Spanish  court,  atid  beoaiDe  preacher  and  historiographer  to 
Cnarles  Y.  He  was  a  veiy  indifferent  writer,  Imd  took  the 
liberty  to  falsify  whatever  he  pleased,  and  to  publish  as  faets 
the  reveries  of  his  own  fancy.  When  called  tp  account  for  hb 
conduct  in  this  respect,  he  asserted  by  way  of  excuse,  that  no 
history,  exceptijQg  the  Holy  Scripture,  Was  worthy  of  any 
predit.  Along  with  the  emperor's  retinue  he  visited  a  gireat 
part  of  Ejurope,  and  was  created  bishop  of  Gu'adix,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  tlvan  bisIio}v  of  Mondonedo,  in 
Q^pia*    He  died  a})out  1544.    He  was  the  author- of  several 
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works  in  Spanish,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  his  **  Dial  of 
Princes,  or  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,"  which  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Among  Gue** 
yara's  works  must  be  ranked'  his  "  Epistles,"  which  some  per- 
sons have  so  much  admired  that  they  have  called  them  QoMeii 
EjHstles.  Mr.  Hayley,  however,  remarks,  that  if  we  may  judge 
of  his  personal  character  from  his  **  Letters,"  he  appears  to 
have  been  an  amiable  man.  In  one  he  gently  reproves  a. female 
relation,  for  intemperate  mef  on  the  death  of  a  lap-dog ;  and 
in  another  he  draws  the  character  of  a  true  friend,  with  inimit- 
able energy  of  sentiment  and  expression.  One  of  Guevara's 
sayings,  *'  that  heaven  is  filled  with  those  that  have  done  good 
works,  and  hell  with  those  that  have  resolved  to  do  thetn,  has 
been,  under  various  forms  of  expression,  ascribed  to  other 
writers. 

JOHN  MATTHEW  GIBERTI,  of  Palermo,  obtained  fa, 
vour  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  and  Clement  VIL,  and  became 
goyemor  of  TivoU,  and  bishop  of  Verona.  He  was,  in  1527, 
one  of  the  hostages  delivered  to  the  Imperialists,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  prejudices,  of  those  times,  he  was  treated  even  with 
cruelty.  When  set  at  liberty  he  retired  to  his  diocese ;  but  re* 
tumea  to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  Paul  II.,  and  esta* 
blished  in  his  own  house  a  Greek  press,  and  thus  enabled 
learned  men  to  publish  some  editions  of  the  writings  of  the  fa* 
thers«    He  died  in  1543. 

CHRYSOSTOM  JAVELLO,  a  learned  Italian  Dommi- 
can  of  this  period,  who  taught  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Bologna,  and  died  about  1540*  He  wrote  treatises  on  phi'* 
losophy,  politics,  and  Christian  economy ;  also,  notes  on  Pom- 
ponatius,  and  other  works,  printed  in  3  vols.,  folio. 
.  FRANCIS  VATABLUS,  a  learned  Frenchman,  whose  fa^ 
mily  name  was  Gastlebled.  He  was  a  native  of  Gamache  in 
picardy ;  and  became  reffius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  uni* 
versityat  Paris ;  where  his  lectures  were  attended  by  many 
learned  Jews.  Some  of  his  scholars  having  taken  notes .  of 
his  observations  on  the  Scriptures,  communicated  them  to 
Robert  Stephens,  who  printed  them  with  Leo  Juda's  Versioii 
of  the  Bible,  in  1541.  The  doctc^s  of  the  Sorbonne  cond^i^- 
^d  these  notes;  but  those  of  Salamanca  caused  them  to  be  re-* 
printed.     VataVlus  died  in  1547. 

ADRIAN  BARLAND,  a  learned  Dutch  critic,  was  pro-» 
fesscir  of  eloquence  at  Louvain.  He  published  notes  on  Te« 
rqnee,  Virgil,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  Menander ;  an  abridge 
ment  of  Universal  History;  the  Chronicle  of  the  duke  of  Bra^ 
bant ;  **  De  Literatis  urbis  Bromse  Principibus,"  &c.  He  died 
ait  Louvain,  in  1542. 

BUN, JOSEPH  JACHAIA,  a  learned  Portuguese  r^ibbi, 
bom  at  Lisbon.     He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  pavtici|t 
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larly  a  paraphrase  on  DanieVs  Ptophecy,  wherein  he  promised 
his  brethren  a  speedy  restoration  to  their  ancient  inheritance. 
He  died  m  1539. 

CONRAD  GOCLENIUS,  a  learned  German  author,  bom 
in  Westphalia,  in  14S6*  He  wrote  notes  on  Cicero  de  Of- 
iiciis,  a  translation  of  Ludan's  Hermotimus,  &c.  He  died  in 
1539. 

CHRISTOPHER  DE  LONGUEIL,  a  learned  writer, 
bom  at  MalineSy  in  1490.  He  was  much  in  favour  with  seve- 
ral princes.  He  was  employed  by  pope  Leo  X.,  to  write 
against  Luther.  He  wrote  also  Commentaries  on  Pliny's 
Book  of  Plants;  and  Observations  on  the  Civil  Law.  He  died 
in  1582. 

PETER  GILLES,  a  learned  and  enterprismg  French  au- 
thor, bom  at  Albi,  in  1490.  After  studying  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  philosophy,  natural  history,  &c.,  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy.  In  1533,  he  dedicated  a  work  to 
Francis  I.,  wherein  he  advised  that  monarch  to  send  learned 
men  to  travel  into  foreign  countries  for  the  improvement  of 
science;  in  consequence  of  which  the  king  sent  GiUes  into  the 
Levant.  But  having  received  no  remittances  from  France,' 
during  his  journey,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  enlist,  for  subsist- 
ence, in  the  army  of  Soliman  II.  In  another  voyage  he  was  taken 
by  a  pirate,  and  carried  into  Algiers.  By  the  generosity  of 
cardinal  Armagnac,  he  obtained  his  liberty;  after  which  he 
went  to  hb  benefactor  at  Rome ;  where  he  d^ed  in  1551. 

BARTHOLOMEW  RICCI,  a  learned  Italian,  was  bora  at 
Lugo,  in  Romagna,  in  the  year  1490.  He  studied  under 
Amasco  in  Bologna,  and  for  further  improvement  visited  Pa- 
dua and  Venice.  He  passed  some  years  in  the  house  of  GUo* 
vanni  Comaro,  as  preceptor  to  his  son,  who  was  afterwards  a 
cardinal;  and  for  some  time  kept  a  school  at  Ravenna. 
Through  the  recommendation  of  Calcaquini,  he  was  invited;  in 
1539,  to  the  court  of  duke  Hercules  II.,  of  Ferrara,  to  under- 
take the  education  of  the  princes  Alphonso  and  Luigi.  He 
there  acquired  the  affection  of  his  pupils,  and  the  esteem  of 
the  learned.     He  died  at  the  age  of  79,  in  the  year  1669. 

ORTUINUS  GRATIUS,  or  GRAES,  a  learned  German, 
was  bom  in  the  bishopric  of  Munster.  He  was  president  of  the 
college  of  Cologne,  where  he  died  May  2,  154S.  His  own 
works  are  obsolete ;  and  he  is  only  remembered  by  having 
been  the  occasion  of  writing  the  **  Epistols  Obscurorum  Viro- 
rum  ad  Dominum  Magistram  Ortumum  Grratium;"  a  work  of 
exquisite  humour.  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased 
with  it,  as  to  be  thrown  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which 
burst  an  imposthume  in  his  face.  In  1750,  a  beautiful  edition 
was  published  in  12mo,  at  London,  dedicated  to  the  author  of 
the ''  Tatler." 
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JOHN  OENES  DE  SEPULVEDA,  a  Spadah  writer, 
bom  at  Cordova,  in  1491  •  He  became  chaplain  and  bisto- 
riographer  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  wrote  **  A  Vin« 
dication  of  the  Cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Indians  ;** 
and  other  works.    He  died  at  Salamanca,  in  1572. 

DIEGO  GRATIAN  DE  ALDERETE,  a  person  of 
some  eminence  in  Spanish  literature,  who  became  secretary  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  Y I.,  with  both  of  whcMn 
he  was  in  high  esteem.  He  died  about  the  year  1680,  being 
90  years  of  age.  He  was  principally  employed  in  translatiotts 
from  the  Greek  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  Iso* 
crates,  Dio  Chrysostom,  &c.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the 
taking  of  Africa,  and  left  behind  him  many  other  military  trea^^ 
tises  in  manuscript. 

CLAUDE  DE  BECTOZ,  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Dau-. 
phin6,  abbess  of  St.  Honore  de  Tarascon,  where  she  was  honour- 
ed with  the  name  of  Scholastica.  In  her  earlv  years  she  was  of 
such  a  promising  ffenius,  that  a  monk,  named  Denis  Fauchier, 
determined  to  teach  her  Latin,  and  the  Belles  Lettres.  In  a  littte 
time  she  made  so  great  a  progress,  that  she  equalled  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age.  Her  Latin  and  French  poems,  let* 
ters,  and  treatises,  for  acuteness  and  solidity  have  h«en  classed 
with  the  ancient  philosophers.  She  maintained  a  correspond- 
ent with  many  learned  men  in  France  and  Italy.  Francis  I. 
was  so  charmed  with  the  letters  of  this  abbess,  that  he  carried 
them  about  him,  and  showed  them  to  the  ladies  of  his  court,  as 
models  for  their  imitation.  He  went,  with  queen  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  to  Tarascon,  on  purpose  to  hold  some  conversation 
with  this  literary  lady.     She  died  in  1547. 

SIR  THOMAS  WHITE,  founder  of  St.  John's  college, 
Oidbrd,  was  a  native  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  was 
bom,  in  1492.  .  At  the  age  of  12  years  he  was  apprenticed  10 
years  to  a  tradesman  in  London. .  His  conduct  was  so  circumspect, 
during  the  whole  of  his  apprenticeship,  that  his  master,  at  his 
death,  bequeathed  him  a  leffaoy  of  one.  hundred  pounds.  With 
this,  luid  tne  small  sum  left  him  by  his  father,  he  enteied  into 
business,  and  was  so  successfiil,  that  he  soon  realised  a  for- 
tune, and  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  munificence.  In 
154£,  he  gave  to  the  corporation  of  Coventry  1,0001.;  to  the 
ccMrporation  of  Bristol  3,0001: ;  and  to  the  town  of  Leicester 
S,0001.,  to  purchase  estates,  to  provide  for  the  aged  poor;  and 
to  assist  the  young  industrious  tradesmen  with  loans*  This 
excellent  man  becraie  sheriff  of  London,  in  1546,  and  loid 
ndayor,  in  1553,  when  he  was  knighted  b;^  queen  Mazy,  for 
hia  exertions  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  cityi  during  Wyatt's 
sebellion.  Sir  Thomas  began  the  foundation  of  the  college  in 
1S65,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1557.    Sir  Thomaa 
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died  At  Oxford,  Februarj  11, 1566,  in  the  92A  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  btiried  in  Ae  <;hapel  of  his  ooDege. 

Sir  Thomas  twice  entered  the  bands  of  wedlock.  The  name 
of  his  first  wife  was  Avisia  or  Avis.  He  died  in  1557,  without 
issue.  His  second  wife  was  Joan,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  John  Lake,  of  London,  gent.,  the  widow  of  Sir 
Ralph  Warren,  knight,  twice  lord  mayor  of  London.  She 
survived  Sir  Thomas,  and  died  in  157S. 

CLAUDIO  TOLOMMEI,  a  patron  of  titerature  and  the 
arts,  was  bom  at  Siena,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  in 
149^.  Having  spent  many  of  his  earlier  years  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  the  service  of  cardinal  Ippohto  de  Medicis,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  Upon  his 
death  he  removed  to  Padua,  and  in  1549,  was  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of  CorsoIa,an  island  in  the  Adriatic.  In  155^, 
he  became  one  of  the  sixteen  ccmservators  of  the  public  liberty 
at  Siena,  and  joined  three  other  citizens  in  an  embassy  to 
France.  Having  spent  about  two  years  in  that  country,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  died  there,  in  1555.  Tolommei  took 
pains  in  cultivatii^  the  Italian  language,  and  contended  that 
It  ought  to  be  denominated  the  Tuscan. 

JOHN  LEWIS  VIVES,  a  learned  Spaniard,  was  a  native 
of  Valentia,  and  bom  in  149S.  He  studied  at  Paris  and 
Louvain,  after  which  he  came  into  England,  and  in  1517  was* 
ehosen  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  Corpus  Christl  CoUege,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  also  employed  in  the  education  of  the  princess* 
Mary,  for  whose  use  he  composed  his  work  "  De  Ratione  studii 
pueriUs,"  and  another  piece  entitled  '^  De  institutione  foemina^ 
Christina.**  During  the  time  he  resided  at  Oxford,  he  was 
admitted  doctor  of  laws ;  but  when  the  divorce  was  agitated, 
Vives  was  imprisoned  for  writing  against  the  measure.  When 
he  was  liberated  he  went  to  Bruges,  where  he  taught  polite* 
literature  till  his  death  in  1541.  His  wotks  were  printed  afc 
Basil  in  1555,  in  S  vols,  folio,  but  this  collection  does  not  in«' 
dude  his  commentary  on  St.  Austin  *'  de  Civitate  Dei." 

GABRIEL  ARIOSTO,  brother  to  the  poet,  was  air  enu- 
nent  Latin  scholar  and  poet;  he  wrote  in  the  style  of  Statius. 
He  died  in  155S.  His  son  Horace  was  bom  at  Ferrara,  and 
died  there  in-  1598,  aged  88.  He  was  author  of  a  spirited 
defence  against  Pelegrino;  and  composed,  besides  comedies,  a 
poetti  called  Apheus. 

SIMON  GRYNiSUS,  son  of  a  peasant  of  Suabia,  was 
bom  at  Veringen,  in  1498.  He  became  Ghreek  professor  at' 
Vienna,  but  lus  attachment  to  the  Protestants'  exposed  him  to' 
fi-eqaent  {lersecution. '  He  was  imprisoned  at  Baden,  and  aft^' 
Ins  liberation  had  a  conferenee  with  Luther  and  Melancthon' 
at  Wittemberg.  He  was  afterwards  Greek  professor  at  Hei-^ 
delberg,  from  whence  he  went  to  Basil,  and  in  1531  visited 
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Englandi  wItK  etrong  reeommendationB  firom  Erasimn  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  MoDtjoy,  and  otbers.  Iii  15S4  he  was  employed 
in  reforming  the  ehurch  and  school  of  Tubingen,  and  two 
years  after  returned  to  Basil,  and  m  1540  assisted  at  the  con- 
ferences of  Worms.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Basil*  He  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  whose  erudition-is  displayed  in  his  editions 
of  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  of  Euclid,  Plato,  Proclus,  &c. 

GEORGE  LILYE,  eldest  son  of  William,  was  born  at 
London,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patronueed  l^  Car^ 
dinal  Pole,  and  became  eminent  for  his  learning.  On  his 
return  he  was  made  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  He  wrote  seyeral  books  on  EngKsn  history,  and 
published  the  first  exact  map  of  Britain.     He  died  in  1559. 

JOHN  BEKINSAU,  an  English  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Broadchalke  in  Wiltshire,  and  educated  at  Wykeham*s  school- 
ttear  Winchester,  and  at  New-college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
admitted  perpetual  fellow  in  ld£0,  and  in  1526  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  artSi  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  ex- 
traordinary knowledge-  of  the  Greek  lanmiage.  In  1588,  he 
iPesigned  his  fellowship  and  married,  lie  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  kings  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.  When  Mary 
ascended  the  throne  and  opposed  the  Reformation,  which  her 
father  and  brother  had  sanctioned,  Bekinsau  declared  himself 
a  zealous  Roman  catholic.  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
he  retired  to  Sherbourne,  an  obscure  village  in  Hampshire> 
and  passed  the  remaining  days  of  his  life  in  discontent  and' 
chagrin.  He  died  in  Dec,  1559,  aged  63  years.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Bekinsau  wrote  a  work  in  defence  of  the 
king's  supremacy  against  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome^' 
dedicated  to  the  king.  He  did  not  venture  to  publisti  it  tfll 
he-  saw  that  1^  pope's  power  was  whoHy  exterminated  ik^ 
.  England.  It  was  printed  at  London  m  1546,  8vo.  and  after* 
wards  in  the  first  volmne  of  "  Monarchia  Romam  Imperii,"  &c. 
by  Melchior  Goldast  Hamensfeldius,  at  Frankfort,  in  16S1,  foh 
Neither  the  Catholics  nor  the  Reformers  could  consider 
Bekinsau  as  a  man  of  principle. 

GIROLAMO  M UZIO,  an  ItaKan  writer,  was  bom  at  Pa- 
dua in  1466.  He  was  educated  at  his  native  place  till  he  msi 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when,  owing  to  the  death  of  his-fiither, 
he  was  obfiged  to  seek  a  maintenance  in  the  courts  of  dtfibrent 
^rihces.  Fbr  a  number  t>f  years  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and 
in  one  of  his  letters,  he  complains  that  he  has  been  obliged  td 
gain  his  bread  by  serving  sometime  in  the  armies ;  sometimes  in 
Sie- courts  of  popes,  emperors,  kings,  and  other  princes;  sonte'*- 
tiMes4n  Italy^  sometimes  in  France,  and  sometimes  in  Ger^ 
many.  The  nature  of  his  services  has  never  been  ascei^ 
tBiiied;^heis  said  to  havebeen-adoctor  of  laws,and  an  eminent 
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jorist,  but  none  of  hb  writings  are  ujion  legal  topics.  By  pope 
jLeo  X.  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cavalier.  He  was 
in  the  service  of  the  marquis  del  Vasto  for  several  years,  who 
sent  him  to  reside  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  After  the  death  of 
the  marquis,  he  passed  into  the  service  of  Don  Ferdinand 
Gonzago,  whose  affairs  he  managed  at  several  Italian  courts*. 
The  duke  de  Urbino  next  appointed  him  governor  to  his  son, 
afterwards  duke  Francis  II.  About  the  year  1659  he  was  at 
Rome,  where  pope  Pius  V.  retained  him  with  a  handsome 
pension,  to  be  employed  solely  in  writing,  for  he  had  by  this 
time  dbtinguished  himself  as  a  vigorous  adversary  of  the  Re- 
formers. The  death  of  that  pope  deprived  him  of  his  pension, 
and  he  was  reduced  to  circumstances  of  great  distress,  which 
in  truth  was  the  chief  complaint  of  the  greater  part  of  his  life.^ 
After  this  he  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Ferdi- 
nand de  Medicis.  He  died  in  1576,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

JOHN  PALSGRAVE,  a  learned  writer  who  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VUI.    He  received  his 

munatical  learning  at  London,  his  native  place.    He  studied 

[ic  and  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  A.  B. 

er  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  several  years  in 
study,  took  the  degree  of  A.  M .  and  acquured  such  excellence 
in  the  French  language,  that  in  1514,  when  a  treaty  of  marriage 
was  negotiated  between  Lewis  XII.,  of  France,  and  the  princess 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIIL,  of  England,  John  Palsgrave  wa^ 
appointed  to  be  her  tutor  in  that  language.  But  Lewis  XIL. 
dvmg  soon  after  his  marriage.  Palsgrave  attended  his  fair  pu- 
pil back  to  England,  where  he  taught  French  to  the  young 
nobility,  obtained  preferment  in  the  church,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1531  he  settled  at 
Oxford,  and  in  153^,  was  made  A.M.  and  B.D.  He  wa& 
much  esteemed  for  his  learning ;  and  though  an  Englishman, 
was  the  first  who  reduced  the  French  tongue  to  fframmatical 
rules,  or  fixed  it  to  any  kind  of  standard.  This  he  executed 
with  ffreat  ingenuity,  in  a  large  work  which  he  published  in 
that  language  at  London,  entitled  **  L'Eclaircissement  de  la 
Lingua  Francoise,"  in  three  books,  thick  foUo,  in  1530,  with 
a  large  English  introduction;  so  that  the  French  nation  stand 
originally  indebted  to  England  for  that  universality  which  their, 
language  at  present  possesses.  He  translated  into  English  a 
Latin  comedy  called  ^*  Acolastus,*'  written  by  one  William 
FuUonius,  an  author  then  Hving  at  Hagen  in  Holland*  He 
died  about  1554. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BLONDUS,  or  BLONDI,  was 
a  native  of  Venice,  and  bom  on  May  4,  1407.  Afi«r  studying 
nnder  Acupistm  Niphus,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  time,  he 
settled  at  JN  aples.    He  was  a  voluminous  writer. 

THOMAS  LUPSET,  an  eminent  literary  character,  son 
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ofWiIliam  tiUpset,  goldsmith  and  citisEen  of  London*  He  was 
bom  in  1498^  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school^  at  Pem- 
bi'oke-hally  Cambridge,  and  at  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
general  learning,  and  of  great  piety,  modesty  and  candour.  In 
1529  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate, 
and  in  1530  was  made  prebend  of  Salisbury.  He  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  December  27,  1532,  having  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  thirty-sixth  year.  The  following  are  his  printed 
works,— 1.  A  Treatise  of  Charity,  1546,  8vo.  2.  An  Exhorta- 
tion to  Young  Men,  1 540,  Svo.  3.  A  Treatise  teaching  how  to 
die  well,  1534.  4.  Epistolee  variae,  dated  from  Corpus  Christi 
college,  and  printed  in  "  Epist.  aliquot  eruditorum  virorum," 
Basil,  1520.  He  also  translated  into  English  a  homily  of  St. 
Chryso6tom*s,  another  of  St.  Cyprian's,  Picus  of  Mirandola's 
rules  for  a  Grodly  Life,  and  the  Councils  of  Isidorus,  all  printed 
at  London  in  1560,  Svo. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  GELLI,  an  eminent  Italian  writer, 
bom  at  Florence  in  I4d8.  He  was  bred  a  tailor,  but  had  such 
an  extraordinary  genius,  that  he  acquired  several  languages, 
and  made  an  uncommon  progress  in  the  Belles  Lettres ;  and 
though  he  continued  always  to  work  at  his  trade,  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  wits  and  learned  men  at  Florence,  and 
his  merit  was  universally  known.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  academv  there,  and  the  city  made  him  a  burgess.  He  ac- 
quired the  highest  reputation  by  his  works,  which  are — 1.  Cap- 
pricci  del  Bottaio,  4to.  containing  ten  dialogues,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Lucian.  2.  La  Circe,  8vo.  This  also  contains  ten 
diialogues,  and  treats  of  human  nature.  It  has  been  translated 
into  Latin,  French,  and  English.  3.  Dissertations  in  Italian 
on  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  4.  The  comedies  of 
La  Sporta,  and  La  Errore,  *and  other  works.  He  died  in 
1563. 

SIGISMUND  GEBENIUS,  a  learned  and  exceUent  man, 
bom  of  a  good  family  at  Prague,  about  1498.  Erasmus  con- 
ceiving an  esteem  for  him  at  BasU,  recommended  him  to  John 
Forbenius  as  a  corrector  for  his  printing  house ;  which  laborious 
charge  he  accepted,  and  had  a  great  number  of  Hebrew, 
Grreek,  and  Latin  books  to  correct.  He  also  translated  many 
works  himself  from  the  Greek  into  Latin ;  and  published  a  die* 
tionary  in  four  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Sola* 
vohian.  Profitable  and  honourable  employments  were  offered 
him  in  other  places,  but  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  quit  his 
peacefiil  situation  at  Basil.  He  died  in  1555.  AU  his  trans- 
lations are  hichly  esteemed.  He  published  Latin  translations 
of  DionysiusHalicaroassensis,  Appian,  Philo,  Josephus,  Ori- 
gen,  and  other  authors.  He  also  edited  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
anus. 

GENTIAN  HERVET,  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  bora 
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ftt  Oli^eti  near  Orieans,  in  1469.  He  was  very  early  instrooled 
m  Greek  and  Latin*  and  became  tutor  to  Claudius  de  V  Au* 
bespine,  who  was  aiterwards  secretary  of  state.  Hervet  aa« 
sisted  Edward  Lupset,  an  Englishman,  in  an  edition  of  Galen^ 
and  accompanying  him  into  England^  was  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  Arthur  Pole.  He  was  invited  to  Rome  by  car* 
dinal  Pole,  to  translate  the  Greek  authors  into  Latin*  He 
mined  the  friendship  of  all  the  literati  of  Italy;  distinguished 
himself  at  the  council  of  Trent,  was  made  canon  of  Rheims^ 
and  died  September  12,  1584.  He  left  many  works  in  Latii^ 
and  in  Frenoi.  He  translated  into  English,  Xenophpn's  Trea* 
tise  of  Households,  Svo..;  and  a  discourse  by  Erasmus. 

PIETRO  VETTORI,  a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  at 
Florence,  was  born  in  14S9^  Educated  at  his  native  city  and  at 
Pisa,  he  visited  Spain,  and  returned  to  Italy  with  a  collection  of 
ancient  inscriptions^  At  Rome  he  complimented  Clement  VII«. 
on  his  succession  to  the  pontificate ;  and  settling  at  Florence, 
joined  the  party  opposed  to  the  house  of  Medici,  and  supported 
it  with  his  eloquence  and  arms.  Upon  the  assassination  of 
Alessandro  de  Medicis  in  1537,  he  withdrew  to  Rome*  In  the 
following  year,  duke  Cosmo  appointed  him  public  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  doquence  at  Florence,  and  he  sustained  this 
office  with  distinguished  reputetion  for  many  years.  He  wa4 
much  esteemed  by  several  pones^  and  Marcellus  U.  drew  him 
to  Rome ;  but  upon  the  death  of  this  pontiff,  he  resumed  the 
chair  at  Florence,  and  held  it  nearly  to  the  close  of  lus  life.  He 
died  in  1585,  regretted  and  eulogized  by  the  leaiTied  on  account 
of  his  virtuous  and  amiable  mauners,  as  well  as  his  extensive 
erudition* 

SIR  THOMAS  ELYOT,  a  gentleman  emment  for 
learning,  was  educated  at  Oxford;  he  travelled  into  foreign 
countries,  and  upon  his  return  was  introduced  to  court.  His 
learning  recommended  him  to  Henrv  VIII.,  who  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him,  and  employed  him  in  several 
embassies,  particularly  in  1539,  to  Rome  about  the  divorce  of 

Jueen  Catherine,  and  afterwards  to  Charles  V.,  about  1536* 
le  wrote  '^  The  Castle  of  Health;  the  Governor ;  Banquet  of 
SaiNenee ;  Of  the  Education  of  Children;  De  rebus  memora* 
biUbus  AngUae ;"  and  other  books ;  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  ccmtemporaries. 

POMPONIO  GAWRICO,  bvother  to  Luca  Gawrieo,  the 
astnmomer.  Pomponio  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  professor  of 
the  university  of  Naples,  and  the  preceptor  of  Ferrante 
Sanseverind^  prince  of  Sdemo*  He  acquired  reputation  bv 
Us  Latin  poems.    He  also  published  the  lives  of  the  Greek 

B^ts,  and  some  treatises  in  architecture  and  nhysiognoBTjr* 
e  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  alchemy.  His 
end  was  unfortunate ;  for»  having  set  out  one  day  in  1530  on 
the  road  from  3orrento  to  Castellamare,  he  was  never  more 
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h^rd  of;  and  it  was  coiyectured  that  he  waa  mucdered  md 
thrown  into  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  a  discloauie  of  an 
lonour  which  he  had  with  a  lady  of  rai^. 

MELCHIOR  WOI4MAR,  of  Rotweil.  in  Switzerland,  ia 
known  as  the  instructor  of  Calvin  and  of  Beza,  in  Greek.  He 
died  of  an  a^^oplexy  at  Eisen^ichy  in  1551,  aged  64.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  first  two  books  of  the  Iliad. 

PETER  ALCIONIO,  a  learned  ItaUan,  who  co^trib^ted  t9 
tt^e  revival  of  letters  in  this  period.  He  studied  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  languages  with  great  diligence,  and  was  for  many  years 
eorrector.  of  the  press  to  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice.  His 
leaning  advanced  him  to  a  professorship  at  Florence,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Adrian  VL  He  translated  many  Greek 
works  into  Latin,  and  his  translations  have  been  highly  recom* 
mended.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many  orimnal  produc* 
tions,  which  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  talents,  in  his  dispo- 
sition and  manners,  however^  he  was  chargeable  with  morose- 
ness  and  ingratitude,  and  with  intemperance  and  gluttony. 
Whilst  he  unduly  valued  himself  on  account  of  his  own  per- 
formances, he  detracted  from  the  merit  of  others.  In  the 
troubles  ezcited  at  Rome  by  the  Colonnas,  he  lost  his  estate ; 
fuid  in  the  year  15S7,  when  the  emperor's  forces  took  the  city, 
he  received  a  wound  as  he  was  going  to  join  the  pope  ifi  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo;  but  upon  the  raisins  of  the  siese,  he 
deserted  his  patron  and  united  with  cardinal  Pompey  C^onna, 
at  whose  house  he  died.  His  piece  on  exile,  in  the  composition 
of  which  he  was  reported  to  have  purloined  a  treatise  of  Cicero 
de  "  Glora,"  which  he  had  found  in  the  library  of  a  monastery, 
and  afterwards  destroyed ;  his  *'  Orations  on  the  taking  oP 
Rome  by  Charles  Y.,  and  on  the  knights  who  died  at  the 
siege  of  Rhodes,"  are  all  the  original  works  which  he  left. 
The  former  was  printed  at  Venice  in  15^,  in  Mo.  and  again  at 
Leipsic  in  170^,  under  the  title  of  Analecta  de  Calamitate 
literatorum. 

ANTHONY  BRUCIOLI,  an  industrious  Italian  writer,  a 
native  of  Florence,  Having  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against; 
cardinal  Julio  de  Medicis  in  1522,  he  took  reftige  m  France,  but 
returned  to  Florence  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  famOy  in  , 
1527.  ^  He  used  great  freedom  of  speedi  with  respect  to  monks 
and  priests,  which  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
raised  him  many  enemies.'  He  left  Florence  in  1529,  and  with 
liis  brothers,  who  were  printers,  repaired  to  Venice,  where,  in 
1582,  he  pid)lished  his  Italian  version  of  the  Bible,  dedicated 
to  king  Francis  I.  of  France.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  di^ 
fiise  commentary  in  seven  volumes  folio.  This  version  met 
irith  much  criticism,  as  well  on  account  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
style,  as  the  numerpus  errors  in  doctrine  it  was  supposed  to 
c^tain^  whence  it  cannot  be  doubted^  that  he  had  really  im- 
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bibed  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformers.  The  work 
was  solemnly  prohibited  in  Italy,  and  was  anathematized  by 
Catholics  in  general;  but  the  Reformers  encouraged  it,  and 
printed  severid  editions,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of  Venice  in 
1546 — 48,  8  vols.  fol.  Brucioli  was  suffered  to  Eve  unmolested 
in  Venice,  where  he  employed  himself  in  a  variety  'of  literary 
works.  He  gave  Italian  translations  of  Pliny's  Natural  His^ 
tory,  and  of  several  pieces  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero ;  and  editions 
with  notes,  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace ;  and  he  published  a  folio 
volume  of  "  Dialogues."  Aretin,  writing  to  him  in  1548^  says, 
*^  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  having  composed  more  volumes 
than  you  are  years  old ;  and  with  having  spread  your  name 
through  the  whole  world?"    He  was  still  living  in  1564. 

JOSEPH  MEIR,  a  learned  rabbi  of  Avignon,  who  died 
:near  Genoa  in  1554.  He  wrote  an  Hebrew  book  on  the  an- 
nals of  the  kings  of  France,  8cc. 

FRANCIS  FLORIDUS  SCABINUS,  a  learned  writer, 
who  died  in  1547. 


As  this  century  is  remarkable  for  the  invention  of  Printing, 
we  shall  distinguish  the  most  celebrated  printers  by  a  separate 
class. 


PRINTING. 

JOHN  GUTTENBURG,  or  GUTENBURG,  called  also 
GiENSFLEISH  DE  SULGELOCH,  the  reputed  inventor 
of  the  art  of  printing,  was  descended  of  noble  and  wealthy 
parents,  and  born  at  Mentz  about  1400.  In  14^  he  took  up 
nis  residence  at  Strasburg  as  a  merchant,  but  returned  to  his 
native  place  in  a  few  years  after.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered 
the  art  of  printing  about  1439,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Fust,  a  goldsmith  of  Mentz,  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  advance  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  make  more 
complete  trials  of  the  art.  Between  1450  and  1455,  the  cele- 
brated Bible  of  637  leaves,  the  first  important  specimen  of 
printing  with  metal  types,  was  executed  between  Guttenburg 
and  Fust.  Guttenburg  died  about  the  latter  end  of  1467. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  obscurity  which  prevails  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  printing,  a  subject  which  has  exercised  the 
pens  of  several  ingenious  writers,  many  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  honour  of  the  invention  belongs  to  Guttenburg,  and 
not  to  Lawrence  Costar  of  Haarlem,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by 
Meerman  and  others.  At  any  rate,  Guttenburg  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  person  who  conceived  the  idea  of  print- 
ing a  book  with  moveable  characters,  cut  out  in  wood ;  for  the 
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merit  of  inTeiltmg  types  of  cast  metal  incontestibly  belongs  to 
ScuoeuCF 

JOHN  FUST,  or  FAUSTUS,  a  goldsmith  of  Menta,  and  one 
of  the  three  earliest  printers  to  whom  the  invention  of  this  most 
useful  art  has  been  ascribed.  Some  say,  he  only  assisted  Guttenr 
burg  at  Strasburg,  in  his  attempts  to  make  moveable  types^  in 
1444.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  the  policy  to  conceal  his  art ; 
and  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  tradition  of  The  Devil  and 
Dr.  Faustus,  handed  down  to  the  present  times.  Fust,  in 
partnership  with  Peter  Schpeffer,  having,  in  1462,  printed  off  a 
considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible,  to  imitate  those 
which  were  sold  in  MS.,  Fust  undertook  the  sale  of  them  in 
Paris,  where  the  art  of  printing  was  then  unknown.  At  first 
he  sold  his  copies  for  so  high  a  sum  as  500  or  600  crowns,  the 

Imces  usually  demanded  by  the  transcribers.  He  afterwards 
owered  his  price  to  60  crowns,  which  created  universal  asto- 
nishment ;  but  when  he  produced  copies  as  &st  as  they  were 
wanted,  and  lowered  the  price  to  30  crowns,  all  Paris  was 
.agitated.  The  uniformity  of  the  copies  increased  the  wonder ; 
information  was  given  to  the  poHce  against  him  as  a  magician ; 
his  lodgings  were  searched;  and  a  great  number  of  copies 
being  found,  they  were  seized ;  the  red  ink  with  which  they 
were  embelhsbed,  was  said  to  be  his  blood ;  it  was  seriously 
adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  if  he  had 
not  fled,  most  probably  he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  those 
whom  ignorant  and  superstitious  judges  condemned  in  those 
days  for  witchcraft.  Fust  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  plague  at 
Paris,  about  1466. 

JOHN  MENTEL,  a  printer  of  Strasburgb,  to  whom  some 
have  attributed  die  invention  of  printing.  He  was  originally  an 
.illuminator  of  manuscripts,  in  the  service  of  the  Bishop  of 
Strasburff,  and  he  was  the  first  introducer  of  the  art  of  ppotkif^ 
there.  He  first  published  a  Bible  in  1466,  in  2  ygi^i,  -fotio,  and 
other  works  followed.  He  obtained  celebrit^^and  opulence  by 
his  profession,  and  was  ennobled  by  Frederic  IV.  He  died  at 
Strasburg,  in  1478.  ^ 

PETER  SCHOEFFER,  a  celebrated  German  printer,  was 
one  of  the  last  and  most  important  improvers  of  the  art,  by 
discovering  the  matrix  in  type-foondering.  He  was  working 
with  John  Faustus,  when  he  made  this  discovery,  which 
pleaded  his  master  so  well,  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  made  him  his  partner.  It  is  a  species  of  ingra- 
.titude,  not  uncommon  among  mankind,  that  the  art  he  im- 
.  proved  has  not  preserved  any  memoir  of  his  birth  or  death. 

ARNOLD  PAiJNARTZ,  a  German  who  established  a 

Cting  office  in  Italy.    He  first  published  Donatus,  and  then 
tantius  in  1465,  and  Augustin  in  1467,.  and  afterwards  the 
Letters  of  Cicero,  &c* 
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^LLIAM  CAXTON,  an  EBj^htnanwhoiiitrdduced  th« 
art  of  printing  into  this  country,  was  bom  in  Kent,  about  I41(X 
At  15  years  (^  age  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  mercer, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  master  went  abroad  as  agent  of  the 
mercer's  company.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  service 
of  lady  Margaret  of  York,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Durinff  the  time  he  resided  in  Flanders,  he  became  acquainted 
wiA  the  new  invention  of  printing,  and  the  first  book  he 
printed  was  the  re^ueil  of  the  History  of  Troy,  which  he  had 
translated  himself  from  the  French,  in  147L  But  the  first 
book  printed  in  England,  was  the  Game  of  Chess,  which  he 
executed  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1461.  He  next  printed 
the  Dietess  and  Sayengis  of  the  philosophers,  translated  out  of 
the  French  bv  Antone  erle  Ryvyres  Lord  Seerles,  emprynted 
by  Wylliam  (Jaxton  at  Westmynstre,  in  1477.  He  diedm  1461, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Marsaret^s,  Westminster.  Though  his 
claims  as  a  scholar  are  small,  and  no  improvement  of  the  typ<H 
graphical  art  is  ascribed  to  him,  yet  he  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  for  his  share  in  naturalizing  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable of  all  inventions,  and  from  which  so  much  peculiar 
honour  and  benefit  has  accrued  to  this  island. 

NICHOLAS  JENSON,  or  JANSONIUS,  a  FVench 
printer  and  type-founder,  who  flourished  at  Venice.  He  was 
the  first  who  fixed  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  R<Hnan 
character,  and  his  editions  are  still  valued  for  the  beauty  of  the 
prifiting.  The  first  book  he  printed  was  Decor  PueUarum,  in 
4to.  m  1471.    He  died  about  1481. 

HENRY  STEPHENS,  was  bom  in  France  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  printing,  about  1465.  He  settled  as  a  nrinter  at 
Paris  under  Lewis  XH.  A  great  proportion  of  the  books 
which  he  published  were  Latin.  They  are  printed  in  the  Ro- 
""^^JJUlM^lgtter,  and  are  elegant,  though  some  of  them  abound 
tatherto2?'4ap<^^  in  contractions.  He  died  about  1520,  and 
left  behind  hixn^ree  sons,  Francis,  Robert  and  Charles.  His 
widow  married  Sii^n  de  Colines,  who  thus  got  possession  of 
Henry's  printing-hou^  and  continued  the  profession  till  his 

death. 

FRANCIS  STEPHENS,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  car- 
ried on  business  along  with  his  step-father,  Colines,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1550. 

ALDUS  MANUTIUS,  the  first  of  those  celebrated  Vene- 
tian printers,  who  were  as  illustrious  for  their  learning,  as  f<«r 
uncommon  skfll  in  their  profession.  He  was  bom  at  Bassano 
in  Italy,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  Bassianus,  tbou^  gene- 
rally better  known  by  the  name  of  Aldus.  He  was  the  first 
who  printed  Greek  neatly  and  correctly;  and  acquired  so 
much  reputation  by  it,  that  whatever  was  finely  printed,  was 
proverbially  said  to  have  **  come  from- the  press  of  Aldus/* 
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He  published  a  Greek  Grammar  (  wi  A  NoCes  upon  Homer, 
Horace,  &c.    He  died  at  Vemce,  in  1516. 
THIERRY,  or  THEODORE  MARTENS,  or  MARTI- 

NUS,  an  eminent  printer,  bom  at  Alost,  in  Flanders,  in  1454. 
He  commenced  printing  in  1473,  and  died  in  1534*  He  intro- 
duced the  art  of  printing  into  the  Netherlands.  He  was  abo 
an  author;  and  wrote  Latin  hymns  in  praise  of  the  saints,  a 
Dialogue  on  the  Virtues,  and  other  pieces.  He  is  held  in  great 
feenown  for  the  many  beautiful  editions  of  the  works  of  the 
learned  whidi  issued  from  his  presses.  He  was  highly  este^aed 
by  the  literati  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  and  particularly  en* 
joyed  the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  who  had  lodgings  in  his 
house.  He  employed  the  double  anchor  as  a  sign  of  die  books 
that  were  printed  at  his  office. 

JOHN  FROBENIUS,  a  famous  and  learned  printer,  b<Mii 
at  Hamelburff  in  Franconia.  He  studied  in  the  imiversity  of 
Basil,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning ;  and 
setting  up  a  printing-house  in  that  city,  was  the  first  of  the 
GeAnan  printers  who  brought  that  admirable  art  to  any  degree 
of  perfection.  Being  a  man  of  ^eat  probity  and  piety,  he 
would  never,  for  the  sake  of  profit,  suffer  libels  or  any  thing 
Chat  would  hurt  the  reputation  of  another,  to  go  through  his 
^  press.  The  great  character  of  this  printer,  was  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  Erasmus  to  reside  at  Basil,  in  order  to 
have  his  own  works  printed  by  him.  A  great  number  of  valu- 
able books  were  printed  by  him  with  care  and  accuracv.  He 
died  in  1 527.  Erasmus  wrote  hb  epitaph  in  Ghreek  and  Latin. 
John  Frobenius  left  a  son  named  Jerome  Frobenius,  and  a 
daughter  married  to  Nidiolas  Episcopinus,  who  joining  in 
partnership,  continued  Frobenins*s  printing-house  with  reputa- 
tion, and  printed  correct  editions  of  tiie  Oreek  Fathers. 

ALESSANDRO  MINUZIANO,  a  learned  printer,  was 
bom  at  St  Severo,  in  Puglia.  After  studying  umler  Greorge 
Merula,  at  MQan^  he  succeed  him  as  professor  of  history  for 
several  years.  He  interested  himself  very  much  in  the  editing 
of  the  learned  works  that  issued  from  his  press,  and  at  length 
established  a  printing-press  of  his  own.  The  first  specimen 
that  he  gave  was  a  fine  edition  of  all  Cicero's  works,  in  4  vols, 
fol.^  After  this  he  published  editions  of  various  authors,  bodi 
ancient  and  modem,  to  many  of  which  he  prefixed  learned  pre- 
fiices  written  in  an  elegant  style.  He  was  a  diligent  collator  of 
old  manuscripts,  and  took  vast  pains  to  establish  the  most  au- 
thenticated readings.  He  was  not  free  from  the  unfair  prac- 
tice, at  that  period  too  common  among  printers,  of  pirating 
each  other's  works ;  and  when  Leo  X.  caused  the  '*  Annates  * 
of  Tacitus  to  be  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Rome,  he  found 
means,  by  bribing  some  of  the  workmen  employed  ui>on  it,  td 
obtain  the  sheets  as  they  were  workedj  and  brought  out  a  rival 
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edidcffi.  On  account  of  this  he  incurred  the  pone's  digpleasure, 
and  involved  himself  in  troubles  from  whicn  tie  was  scaively 
able  to  extricate  himself. 

JOSSE  BADIUS,  or  in  Latin,  JODOCUS  BADIUS  AS- 
CENSIUS,  a  French  printer  of  eminence,  a  native  of  Assche, 
.in  the  territory  of  Brussels,  where  he  was  born  in  1462.  He 
atudied  at  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Ferrara*  His  high  fame  in 
the  study  of  languages,  induced  Freschel,  the  celebrated  prin- 
ter, to  engage  him  to  correct  hb  press.  He  sooi^  took  him  as 
a  partner  in  the  business,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Thalia  in 
marriai^,  who  was  a  literary  lady.  After  the  death  of  his 
father-m-law,  in  1500,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Paris,  and 
there  established  an  excellent  printing-oflBice,  by  the  name  of 
Prselum  Ascensianum.  Erasmus  says,  that  if  Badius  had  not 
been  obUged  to  labour  for  his  bread,  he  was  so  learned,  that 
be  would  have  done  much  more.  He  also  compares  Badius 
with  Budaeus,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  he  did  not  esteem  the  former  more  than  the  latter. 
Badius,  though  he  married  late  in  life,  was  soon  burdened  with 
a  multitude  of  children.  It  was,  therefore,  said  that  had  he 
married  as  early  as  he  began  to  write,  he  would,  according  to 
every  appearance,  have  sent  into  the  world  as  many  children  as 
books,  and  this  cave  occasion  to  Henry  Stephens,  his  grand* 
son,  to  compose  for  him  the  following  epitaph. 

Hie  liberorum  plurimorum  qui  parens, 
Parens  librorum  plurimorum  qui  fuit 
Situs  Jodocus  Badius  est  Ascensius. 
Plures  fuerunt  liberis  tamen  libri 
Quod  jam,  senescens  coepitillos  gignere, 
^tate  floreos  coepit  hos  quod  edere. 

He  died  in  1535.  His  son  Conrad  Badius,  settled  at  Geneva, 
having  embraced  Calvinism,  and  was  both  a  printer  and  an  au- 
thor. Two  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  eminent  writers, 
one  to  Michael  Vascosan,  and  the  other  to  Robert  Stephens. 

PHILIP  and  BERNARD  JUNTA,  two  eminent  ItaUan 
printers.  They  printed  at  Lyons  the  Letters  of  Leo  X.,  by 
Bembo,  and  the  works  of  Sancti  Pagninus.  They  had  also 
printing  offices  at  Grenoa,  Venice,  and  Florence.  Philip  began 
to  print  at  Genoa  in  1497»  and  died  about  1519.  Bernard  was 
nearly  related  to  him.  Philip  printed  some  excellent  editions 
of  Greek  authors,  as  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Aristophanes,  So- 
phocles, and  Homer. 

HENRY  THIERRY,  a  printer  at  Paris,  whose  fimiily  be- 
came celebrated  in  France  for  several  generations  as  printers. 
One  of  them  was  bookseller  to  Boileau,  and  was  immortalized 
by  the  poet,  in  his  epistle  to  his  verses. 
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CLAUDE  OARAMOND,  a  very  ingenmu  letter-founder, 
bom  at  Paris ;  where  he  began  in  the  year  151 0,  to  found  bis 
.printing  types^  free  from  all  tne  renutinB  of  the  Gothic^  or  as  it  is 
.generaUy  called,  the  *^  black  letter/'  and  brought  them  to  sudi 
perfection,  that  he  had  the  glory  of  surpassing  aU  who  went 
before  him,  and  of  being  scarcely  ever  excelled  by  his  succes- 
sors in  that  useful  art.  His  types  were  prodigiously  multiplied, 
both  by  the  great  number  of  matrices  he  struck,  and  the  types 
founded  in  resemblance  of  his  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Thus,  in 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  Hollwd,  the  booksellers  by  way 
of  recommenduig  their  books,  distinguished  the  types  by  his 
name,  and  in  particular,  the  small  Roman  was  by  way  of  ezcelr 
lence  known  among  the  printers  of  those  nations,  by  the  name 
of  *'  Garamond's  small  Roman."  By  the  special  command  of 
king  Francis  I.  he  founded  three  sizes  of  Grreek  tvpes  for  the 
use  of  Robert  Stenhens,  who  with  them  printed  all  his  beauti- 
ful editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  several  Greek  authors. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1561. 

•  GEOFFRY  TORY,  a  native  of  Bourges,  who  professed 
philosophy  at  Paris,  but  afterwards  became  a  printer  and 
greatly  improved  the  art.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  proportion 
and  distance  of  letters,  which  has  proved  venr  usefiiL  He  idso 
.published  a  translation  of  Horus  Apollo  a  Hieroglyphics. 
He  died  m  1550. 

.  DANIEL  BOMBERG,  an  emhient  printer,  bom  at  Ant- 
werp. He  was  the  first  who  printed  Hebrew  books  at  Venice. 
He  began  with  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  4to.  in  1511,  and 
afterwards  printed  many  others  in  folio,  4to.  and  8vo.  He 
printed  a  folio  edition  in  1517,  with  the  commentaries  of  the 
rabbies,  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X.,  and  another  under  the  in- 

rtion  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Haum,  in  4  vols.  fol.  in  15^.  He 
printed  three  editions  of  the  Talmud,  each  of  which  cost 
him  100,000  crowns.  One  of  these  editions  was  b^^  in  15^, 
and  consisted  of  1 1  vols,  folio.  He  brought  the  art  of  printing 
Hebrew  books  to  such  perfection,  siws  Mr.  Bayle,  that  the 
Jews  alledge,  that  since  his  death  the  Hebrew  printing  has  cour 
tinualfy  grown  worse. 

SEBASTIAN  GRYPHIUS,  a  celebrated  printer  of  Lyons, 
in  France,  was  bom  at  Swabia  near  Augsburg,  in  I494f.  He 
restored  ihe  art  of  printing  at  Lyons,  which  was  before  ex- 
ceedingly corrupted;  and  me  books  printed  by  him  are  stiH 
valued  by  connoisseurs.  He  printed  many  books  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  with  new  and  very  beautiful  types,  and  his 
editions  are  no  less  accurate  than  elegant.  The  reason  is,  that 
he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  perfectly  versed  in  the  langua- 
ges of  such  books  as  he  undertook  to  print.  Thus  a  certain  epi- 
^ammist  has  observed,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  a  very  good 
corrector,  Colines  a  very  good  printer,  but  that  Gryphius  wiw 
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bolk  an  able  printer  and  corrector.  He  died  in  1£66^  in  hi« 
68rd  year ;  and  his  buainess  was  carried  on  with  reputation  by 
his  son  Anthony  Gryphius*  One  of  the  most  beautiftd  boobi 
of  Sebastian  Gryphius  is  a  Latin  Bible ;  it  was  printed  in  ISSO, 
with  the  kraest  ^pes  that  had  then  been  seen,  in  S  vols,  folio. 

JOHN  RASTALLy  a  printer  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  married  the 
aister  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate, 
and  whose  writings  he  strenuously  defended.  He  died  in  15S6. 
RastaH  was  a  sealous  Papist,  but  Bayle  says,  he  changed  his 
leligion  before  his  death.  He  wrote  1.  Natura  natorata.  Pits 
calls  it  an  ingenious  comedy,  descrilMnff  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  witii  cuts.  S.  The  pastyme  of  uie  people;  the  chnv 
nydes  of  diverse  realmys,  and  most  especially  of  the  realm  of 
findland,  fol.  3.  Ecclesia  Johannis  Rastall,  154^;  one  of  the 
prdbibited  books  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  4.  Legum  An- 
gHoanum,  Fr^ich  and  Latin.  London  1567,  8vo ;  and  some 
other  works. 

WILLLIM  RASTALL,  son  of  John,  was  bred  to  the 
low,  and  became  a  justice  of  the  kind's  bench.  He  published 
an  abridgment  of  the  statutes  of  Engknd. 

BICILIRD  PYNSON,  printer,  was  a  native  of  Normandy, 
but  was  natoraliaed  in  England,  by  letters  patent.  He  was  also 
appointed  kind's  printer,  and  was  the  first  that  introduced  the 
R^nan  letter  into  this  country.  He  chiefly  printed  law  books, 
whkh  were  at  that  time  in  Norman  French*  He  died  about 
15S9. 

RfiLIGION. 

PIUS  n.,  pope,  i£neas*Sylvius  Piccolomim,  was  bom 
on  the  18th  October  1405,  at  Corsigni,  in  the  Siamese,  the 
jMume  of  which  he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Piensa* 
iGneas  was  carefuQyIeducated,  and  having  finished  his  studies 
«l  Sienna,  he  went  in  1431,  to  the  council  of  Basle  with  Cardi- 
«dCapranica,  as  his  secretary.  He  afterwards  acted  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Cardinal  Albergati,  and  to  Frederic  III.,  who 
decreed  to  him  the  poetical  crown,  and  sent  him  ambassador  to 
Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  Bohemia,  and  other  places.  Nicholas 
y.  advanced  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Trieste,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  Sienna.  In  14^,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in 
various  nunciatures,  he  was  made  cardinal  by  CaUbctus  III., 
whom  he  succeeded  as  pope  on  the  27th  August  1468.  On 
Ibe  exaltation  of  Pius  to  ttie  pontifical  throne,  very  high  ex* 
pectations  were  entertained  of  the  benefits  which  would  result 
to  the  church,  founded  on  his  learning,  and  on  the  writings 
tvhich  he  published  at  the  tnne  of  ^e  councO  of  Basle,  display* 
b^  the  enoraaotts  comipti<»is  which  had  been  introduced  into 
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it,  tnd  urging  the  necessity  dt  refommtion  bi  its  head  and 
members ;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  the  sequel.  One  of 
the  finrt;  measures  of  his  goTerament  was  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  Christian  princes  against  the  Tnrks.  With  this  design  he 
appointed  a  council  to  meet  at  Mantua,  in  1459,  at  which  he 
bivited  all  those  prince^  to  attend,  either  in  person  or  foy  their 
ambassadors,  tot  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  most  eflec*- 
tual  means  of  deKvermg  Christendom  from  the  bondage  with 
which  they  were  threatened  by  those  formidable  enemies.  At 
this  council  Pius  himself  presided,  and  the  attendance  of  princes 
or  their  representatives  was  Tety  numerous ;  but  their  jarring 
intei^sts  rendered  all  the  endearours  of  the  pope  to  unite  them 
quite  ineffectual,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  concurring 
in  any  resolution  to  ^pose  the  progress  ot  the  common  fbe. 
Another  step  which  Pius  took  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  sovereign  pontiff,  was  to  revoke  the  bull  of  his  pre^ 
decessor  Callixtus,  declaring  the  kingdom  of  Naples  devolved 
as  a  fief  of  the  church  to  the  apostolic  see,  and  to  confirm  the 
bnll  of  king  Ferdinand's  legitimation,  upon  his  restoring  to  the 
patrhnony  of  St.  Peter  some  places  which  his  father  had  con* 
quered.  At  the  same  tune  he  granted  Ferdinand  the  invest!^ 
ture,  and  sent  a  cardinal  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation. On  his  side,  Feni^iand  engaged  to  assist  the  pope 
against  his  enemies  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom^ 
and  gave  a  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Anthony  Piccolo- 
mini,  his  holiness's  nephew,  with  the  duchy  of  Amalfi  and  the 
county  of  Celano  for  her  portion.  To  secure  the  throne  of 
Naples  to  Ferdinand,  Pius  ordered  all  the  clergy  and  barons, 
on  {>ain  of  excommunication,  to  acknowledge  him,  and  no  other, 
for  their  lawfiil  sovereign,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  his  a»- 
^istance,  when  John  of  Anjou  invaded  the  kingdom.  This 
partialitrfr  K>{  the  pope  for  that  prince,  and  his  concurring  with 
him  to  drive  the  French  quite  out  of  Italy,  so  highly  provoked 
king  Charies  VU.  of  IVance,  and  all  his  subjects,  that  they 
nev^r  could  be  prevailed  unon  to  contribute  towards  carrying 
on  the  war  against  the  Tux%s,  which  they  knew  to  be  a  favour- 
ite object  wiSi  his  holiness.  Pius  II.  from  the  commencement 
of  his  pontificate,  appeared  jealous  of  the  prerogatives.  In 
1460,  he  issued  a  bull,  ''  declaring  appeals  from  the  pope  to  a 
council,  to  be  null,  erroneous,  detestable,  and  contrary  to  the 
sacred  canons.**  That  bull,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  pix>- 
curator-general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  firom  appealing  to  a 
council  in  defence  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  which  the  pope 
had  strenuously  opposed.  Pius  was  then  at  Mantua,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  engage  the  catholic  princes  to  unite  in  a  war 
a^afaist  the  Turks.  The  greater  part  of  them  agreed  to  fur- 
nish either  troops  or  mimey ;  others  refiised  both,  particularly 
the  French,  who  ftom  that  moment  incurred  his  hohness's  aver* 
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sioiu  That  aversion  abated  under  Leiris  XI.9  whom  he  per« 
suadedy  in  1461 ,  to  abolish  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  which  the 
parliament  of  Paris  had  sopported  with  so  much  vigour.  The 
year  1462,  was  rendered  nmous  by  a  controversy  which  took 
place  between  the  Cordeliers  and  Dominicans,  about  two  very 
absurd  questions.  The  dispute  became  so  violent,  that  they 
called  each  other  heretics ;  which  obliged  the  pope  to  issue  a 
bull,  forbidding  such  odious  epithets.  He  next  published  an- 
other bull,  dated  S6th  April,  retracting  what  he  had  written  to 
the  council  of  Basle  when  he  was  its  secretary ;  wherein  he  had 
written  some  sentiments  dmt  **  tended  to  hurt  the  authoriu  of 
the  apostolic  see."  In  this  buD  he  gave  a  short  account  of  his 
life  and  actions,  with  the  history  of  the  council  of  Basle,  to  which 
he  went  with  Cardinal  Capranica,  in  1431.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Turks  were  threatening  Christendom.  Pius,  ever  ssealous 
against  the  infidels,  resolved  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  pass  over 
into  Asia  himself.  He  went  to  Ancona,  but  feU  sick  with  the 
fiUigue  of  the  Journey,  and  died  on  the  16th  August,  1464, 
aged  59*  Platuia  has  honoured  his  memory  with  a  lone  pane- 
gyric, in  which  he  represents  him  as  endowed,  to  the  nighest 
degree,  with  every  vurtue  becominff  a  great  prince  and  a  great 
pope.  He  certainly  was  distinguished  by  many  virtues,  but  his 
shameless  conduct  in  renouncing  the  generous  principles  which 
he  had  avowed  before  his  advancement  to  the  pontificate,  and 
his  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  them  durine  the  whole  course 
of  his  administration,  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  good  ^alities, 
and  impressed  an  indeUble  stain  upon  his  character.  No  man 
ever  laboured  more  than  JEaeBiB  Sylvius  to  restrain  the  power 
of  the  pope  within  the  boundary  of  the  canons,  and  no  pope 
ever  strove  more  than  pope  Pius  IL,  to  extend  Uiat  power  be- 
yond all  bounds,  in  opposition  to  the  canons  as  well  as  to  rea- 
son. The  majesty  ot  his  see  he  zealously  studied  to  enhance, 
and  spared  neither  kings,  dukes,  nor  people,  when  they  invad- 
ed the  rights  of  the  church  or  dersy,  but  prosecuted  them  widi 
war,  censures,  interdicts,  and  anauiemas,  till  they  gave  the  sa- 
tisfaction which  he  reouired.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  ge- 
nerous encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men,  and  a  warm 
friend  to  the  poor.  When  young,  he  seems  to  have  indulged 
his  passion  for  women  without  restraint ;  and  from  the  account 
which  he  has  given  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  natural  son  of  hb, 
and  of  his  amours,  he  appears  to  have  considered  transgres- 
sions against  chastity  to  be  only  venial  sins,  if  any  sins  at  all. 
His  chief  works  are — Memoirs  of  the  coundl  of  Basle :  the  His- 
tory of  the  Bohemians,  from  their  origin  to  1458 ;  two  Books 
on  Cosmographv ;  the  History  of  Frederic  III.,  published  in 
1785,  folio,  and  esteemed  pretty  accurate ;  a  Treatise  on  the 
Education  of  Children ;  a  Poem  upon  Uie  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  a  Collection  of  432  Letters,  printed  at  Milan,  1473^  in 
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folio^  in  which  are  some  curious  anecdotes ;  the  Memoirs  of  his 
own  Life,  puhUshed  by  John  Gobellin  Personnel  his  secretary, 
at  Rome,  4to,  1584;  Historia  rerum  ubicumque  gestanun,  of 
which  only  the  first  part  was  published,  at  Venice,  in  1477,  in 
folio.  His  works  were  printed  at  Helmstadt,  in  1700,  in  folio^ 
with  his  life  prefixed. 

PAUL  II.,  pope,  whose  oridbal  name  was  Peter  Barbo, 
was  descended  firom  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  at  Venice  in 
the  year  1417.  He  was  educated  in  the  mercantile  line,  which 
the  Venetians  very  wisely  did  not  consider  to  be  degrading  to 
men  of  noble  blood.  On  receiving  intelligence  that  his  mater- 
nal uncle  had  been  promoted  to  the  popedom,  he  flattered  him- 
self with  the  prospect  of  better  success  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, than  in  commercial  pursuits.  He  therefore  quitted 
business  for  study ;  and  though  he  made  but  very  little  pro- 
gress in  Uterature  and  the  sciences,  he  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  raised  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Bologna,  the  bishopric 
of  Cervia  in  the  Romagna,  the  office  of  apostohcal  prothonotary, 
and  in  the  year  1440,  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  By  his  address 
and  obliging  behaviour,  he  recommended  himself,  after  the 
death  of  £ugenius,  to  the  succeeding  popes,  Nicholas  V.,  Cal- 
lixtus  III.,  and  Pius  II.  Callixtus  gave  him  the  appointment 
of  legate  in  Campania.  While  he  continued  a  cardinal,  men  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  had  free  access  to  him,  and  he  made  it 
hb  study  to  gratify,  as  far  as  lay  in  hispower,  all  who  applied 
to  him.  Upon  the  death  of  that  pontin  in  1464,  the  carainals 
entered  into  the  conclave,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  pope; 
and  on  the  30th  of  August,  cardinal  Barbo  was  chosen  by  a 
great  majority,  and  took  the  name  of  Paul  II.  One  of  the 
nrst  measiures  of  Paul's  government  was  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  against  the  family  of  Amou;  and 
as  the  party  of  the  latter  had  beffun  to  revive  in  the  Kingdom, 
many  of  the  barons  being  disaffected  with  the  arbitrary  go- 
vernment of  Ferdinand,  he  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
to  assist  that  prince,  who  was  thus  enabled  speedily  to  quell 
the  insurgents,  and  to  restore  peace  to  the  kingdom.  At  this 
juncture,  when  a  sense  of  his  obligations  to  his  holiness  was 
quite  firesh  in  the  king's  memory,  Paul  applied  to  him  for  die 
arrears  of  the  tribute  due  from  the  kines  of  rl'aples  to  the  papal 
see,  which  had  never  yet  been  paid  d&eT  to  himself  or  his  fa- 
ther Alphonso.  In  answer,  Ferdinand  complained  of  the  un- 
seasonableness  of  such  an  appUcation,  when  tne  exhausted  state 
of  his  treasury,  owing  to  the  expensive  war  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  ever  since  he  came  to  the  crown,  rendered  him 
unable  to  comply  with  it ;  and  he  added,  that  he  would  db- 
charge  the  arrears,  as  soon  as  his  holiness  restored  to  him  the 
city  of  Benevento,  and  all  other  places  held  by  the  church 
within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which,  he  maintain- 
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edf  belonged  to  that  crown.  Exasperated  at  this  amwer,  P99A 
thieatooed  to  excommunicate  the  king,  and  lay  the  kingdom 
xinder  an  interdict.  Upon  tbisy  Ferdinand,  to  show  how  littl^ 
he. dreaded  the  pontiff's  menace,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  be*" 
siege  Benevento ;  which  step  compelled  Paul  to  send  Cardinal 
JElovarella  to  the  king,  that  matters  miffht  be  accommodated* 
With  this  view  the  cardinal  had  several  conferences  with  Fer- 
dinand, and  was  at  I^^t  obliged  to  acqoiesce  in  the  king*s  pro- 
mise to  pay  what  was  in  justice  due  to  the  apostolic  chamber^ 
^hen  he  conveniei^tly  could.  In  1466,  the  pope  had  the  mor- 
tification to  hear  of  the  ruin  of  one  of  his  designs  for  maintain* 
ing  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  by  punishing  offenders 
Bgaimt  its  injunctions.  In  Bohemia  the  principles  of  John 
Huss  had  obtained  a  wide  diffusion ;  and  Podiebrad,  the  king 
of  the  country,  ever  since  his  accession  to  the  crown,  had  &- 
voured  those  who  held  them,  insisting  that  the  sacrament 
should  be  administered  to  all  communicants  in  both  kinds.  His 
conduct  in  this  respect  so  incensed  the  pope,  that,  after  he  had 
in  vain  tried  the  effect  of  his  admonitions  and  menaces  in  re- 
claiming the  king  to  his  sfMritual  obedience,  he  excommunicat- 
fid  him,  absolved  his  subjects  from  tl^ir  allegiance,  and  de- 
claring that  he  had  forfeited  his  kingdom  as  an  heretic,  be- 
stowed it  upon  the  king  of  Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  he 
caused  a  crusade  to  be  preached  all  over  Germany  against  thi^ 
Christian  prince,  while  the  Turks  were  pursuing  their  con- 
quests without  opposition.  The  indulgences  which  were  grant* 
id  to  those  who  took  the  cross,  proved  the  means  of  speedily 
raising  a  numerous  army;  but  as  it  consisted  chic^fly  pf  an  un- 
discipuned  crowd,  Podiebrad  defeated  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  returned  triumphant  to  Prague  with  a  number  of  pri- 
8<Hiers,  exceeding  his  whole  army.  After  this  defeat,  the  pope 
was  only  able  to  repeat  his  anathemas,  declaring  Uie  king  of 
Bohemia  a  rebel  to  the  church,  and,  as  such,  incapable  of  hold- 
ins  anv  dignitv  whatever. 

in  the  year  last  mentioned,  Paul  sent  a  lente  into  Franoe^ 
to  procure  a  decree  from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  confirming 
the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction ;  but  in  this  de- 
sign he  ffoled  of  success,  notwithstanding  that  he  obtained  a 
royal  edict  to  that  purpose,  since  the  pariiam^nt  steadily  op- 
posed it,  and  the  university  of  Paris  appealed  from  the  legate 
and  the  edict  to  a  general  council.  During  the  following  year 
he  was  more  successful  in  a  better  cause,  having  brought  about 
a  reconciliation  between  several  states  of  Italy,  which  had  taken 
up  arms  as  auxiliaries  to  the  opposite  facdons  in  Florenee. 
Soon  after  this  event,  the  Emperor  Frederic  arrived  at  Romoj 
in  c^msequenoe  of  a  vow,  and  the  pope  entertained  him  with 
great  magnificence.  As  a  proper  expedient  to  engage  ihm 
Christian  princes  in  a  league  against  the  Turks,  tha^  prince 
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hem  at  Constancey  at  which  the  pope  and  hiiQBetf  shcmid  assiat 
in  -peTMon,  and  that  Ihey  should  seiul  invitatioAs  to  the  other 
Christian  princes.  PauJ,  however,  recollecting  the  f(»nner  pro- 
ceedings of  that  city,  would  not  conscint  to  the  proposal ;  but 
at  leiigth  agreed  that  letters  should  be  written  in  the  emperor'9 
name  and  ms  own  to  all  the  princes  and  states  in  Christendom^ 
inviting  them  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
treat  about  the  means  of  defending  the  faith*  About  the  sam# 
time,  Paul  was  insti^ted  by  his  ambition  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  city  of  Bimini^  then  held  by  Robert,  natural  son  of  Gis* 
mondo  Malatesd.  Finding  his  pretensions  opposed,  he  at^ 
tempted  to  enforce  them  by  the  jsword,  and  previuled  upon  bia 
eountrymen  the  Venetians  to  afford  them  assistance.  Robert 
had  applied  for  succour  to  the  Medici,  and  by  their  interference 
the  Roman  and  Venetian  troops  were  speedily  opposed  in  tba 
field  by  a  formidable  army,  led  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
supported  by  the  duke  of  Calabria  and  Robert  Sansevetino* 
An  engagement  took  place  which  terminated  in  the  total  rout 
of  the  pope's  army,  who  dreading  the  resentment  of  so  power- 
ful an  alliance,  found  himself  compelled  to  accede  to  such  terms 
of  peace  as  the  conquerors  thought  proper  to  dictate.  In  the 
year  1471,  Paul  published  a  bull,  by  which  he  reduced  the  ju-* 
bilee  circle  to  twenty-five  years,  and  thus  accelerated  the  re- 
turn of  that  most  absurd  and  superstitious  ceremony.  He  died 
suddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  night  of  July  S5,  1471,  no 
person  being  present  to  ayflTord  him  any  assistance,  after  a  pon* 
tificate  of  six  years,  and  betwe^i  ten  and  eleven  months,  and 
when  he  was  in  the^  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Platina 
charges  him  with  avarice  and  simony,  with  selling  all  oflSk^es  for 
ready  money,  with  putting  up  to  side  aH  vacant  bendlces,  not 
excepting  bishoprics,  whidi  were  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidders,  while  those  candidates  whose  pretiensians  were  only 
supported  by  learning  and  a  good  life,  were  always  set  aside. 
But  the  immense  sums  which  he  expended  in  buildings,  in  re- 
ceiving and  entertaining  distinguish^  personages,  in  relieving 
the  poor  and  decayed  nobility,  in  nurchasing,  at  any  price, 
jewels  and  precious  stones  to  adorn  tne  papal  crown,  and  in  ex- 
lubiting  public  shows  for  ihe  entertainment  of  the  Romaii 
peofde,  sufficiently  clear  him  from  the  imputation  of  avarice. 
Tomakeamore  august  appearance,  heloaaed  the  papal  crown 
wiA  Buoh  quantities  of  precious  8tones»  that  one  would  rather 
hane  taken  him  for  the  Phrygian  goddess  Cybele  with  turreta 
en  her  head^  Uian  for  the  vicar  of  Christ,  who  should  teach,  by 
his  example,  the  contempt  of  all  worldly  grandeur.  That  he 
might  reconcile  the  cardinals  to  this  ostentationt  he  granted 
than  the  privilege  of  wearing  purple  halnts,  with  red  silk 
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hntB,  and  sift:  mitres  with  those  of  the  same  fiishion  fi»iiieTly 
worn  only  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs. 

SIXTITS IV.,  pope,  ^ose  original  name  was  Francis  Delia 
Rovere,  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
RoTere  of  Savona  in  the  state  of  Genoa.  He  was  bom  in 
1414  at  Cella,  a  village  near  Savona,  and  entered  younff  into 
the  Franciscan  order.  He  studied  in  the  universities  ofFavia 
and  Bologna,  and  having  taken  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  phi* 
losophy  and  theology,  he  gave  lectures  in  several  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  Italy,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning. 
Fope  Paul  II.  promoted  him  to  the  purple  in  1467,  by  the  title  of 
St.  Peter  ad  Yincuhu  On  the  death  of  that  pope,  in  1471,  he 
was  raised  to  the  papal  chair.  He  began  his  pontificate  with 
attempting  to  form  a  league  among  the  Christian  princes  i^ainst 
the  Turks,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Bosnia*  Istria, 
and  great  part  of  Dalmatia,  and  threatened  Italy.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  some  of  the  most  distinguished  cardinals  as 
his  legates  to  different  courts,  with  instructions  to  endeavour 
to  compose  the  disputes  existing  between  the  several  sovereigns, 
but,  as  usual  in  such  case,  with  smaQ  effect.  He  procured, 
however,  the  fitting  out  of  an  allied  fleet  of  galleys,  which  re- 
covered Smyrna  from  the  Turks,  but  did  liule  besides.  He 
was  more  successful  at  home,  in  an  attempt  to  expel  a  number 
of  petty  tyrants  who  had  seized  upon  cities  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  governed  them  as  independent  sovereigns.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ferdinand  kinsr  of  Naples,  he  completely  ex- 
pelled these  usurpers,  and  thereby  doubled  his  revenue.  The 
year  1476  was  that  of  the  jubilee,  according  to  the  period  of 
95  years  fixed  for  its  return  by  Paul  II.  It  was  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  by  Sixtus,  and  was  dignified  by  an  unusual 
assemblfl^  of  crowned  heads,  though  the  resort  of  pilgrims  in 
general  was  less  than  on  fonner  occasions. 

One  motive  which  Sixtus  had  for  expelling  the  independent 
possessors  in  the  ecclesiastical  towns  was,  that  he  might  have 
territories  to  form  principalities  for  his  nephews ;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  he  sent  Giuliano  de  Rovere,  afterwards 
pope  Julius  II.,  to  capture  the  city  of  Castello  from  Niccolo 
Vitelli.  Niccolo  having  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  duke 
of  Milan  and  the  Florentines,  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  This  event  occasioned  a  defensive 
league  l^tween  the  duke  of  Milan,  the  Venetians,  and  Floren- 
tines. The  latter  people  were  under  the  influence  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis,  whose  political  conduct  could  not  but  be  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  pope ;  and  he  displayed  his  resentment  by  de- 
priving Lorenzo  of  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  hoty  see, 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  him  in  the  days  of  their  fi'iend- 
sbip.    This,  however,  was  a  trifling  retaliation,  and  he  deter- 
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ndned  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  Medici  in  Florence.  In  eonr 
junction  with  his  nepnew,  Girolamo  Riario^  he  formed  one  c^ 
the  moat  detestable  leagues  recorded  in  history.  By  means,  of 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Pazzi,  riyals  to  the  Medici  in  Flo- 
r  Ace,  a  rerolution  was  to  be  effected  in  the  ^oyemment  of  that 
city,  which  was  to  commence  with  the  assassination  of  Lorenzo 
ajuA  Giuliano  de  Medicos,  when  assisting  at  mass  in  one  of  the 
churches,  and  the  elevation  of  the  host  was  to  be  the  signaL 
The  result  of  this  conspiracy  is  related  in  the  life  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis*,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  its  conse*- 
quences  as  far  as  the  pope  was  concerned*  Stimulated  to  fury 
by  the  miscarriage  of  tne  plot,  and  the  ven^ance  exercised 
upon  the  conspirators,  one  of  them  an  archbishop,  he  excom-* 
municated  Lorenzo  and  jthe  magistrates  of  Florence,  and  laid 
the  city  and  its  territories  under  an  interdict.  Having  in  vain 
endeavoured  by  menaces  to.  induce  the  Florentines  to  deliver 
up  Lorenzo,  he  formed  a  league  with  tbe  king  of  Naples,  whose 
troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  church,  invaded  the 
territory  of  Florence,  and  spread  devastation  through  it.  They 
were,  however,  encountered  by  an  opposite  league,  and  Loren* 
zo,  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  lung  of  Naples,  having  reconciled 
him  to  the  state  of  Florence,  the  pope  was  lefk  alone  in  the 
contest.  '  Still  determined,  notwithstanding  the  submissive  ap* 
plications  of  the  Florentines,  to  persist  in  the  war  tiU  he  had 
ao^omplished  the  destruction  of  Lorenzo ;  he  was  at  length, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  alarm  ex« 
cited  througn  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  OCranto 
by  the  Turks,  obliged  to  consent  to  a  peace,  which  fully  satisfied 
the  offended  dignity  of  the  head  of  the  church. 

Italy  did  not  long  enjoy  tranquiUity.  In  148^  Sixtus  joined 
w;th  die  Venetians  in  attemptuig  to  dispossess  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  of  his  territories,  for  which  his  motive  was  a  hope  of 
vesting  the  government  of  that  city  in  one  of  his  own  family. 
The  consequence  was,  the  duke  of  Calabria  invaded  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  but  was  defeated  by  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini. 
The  success  of  the  Venetians  rendered  them  formidable  to 
.their  neighbours,  a  league  was  formed  against  them,  which  the 
pope  was  persuaded  to  join,  and  he  excommunicated  liis  late 
allies.  The  confederates,  however,  received  proposals  from  the 
Venetians,  who  found  it  necessary  to  renounce  tiieir  ambitious 
projects,  and  concluded  a  peace  without  consulting  Sixtus.  This 
afiBK>nt,  with  the  disappointment  of  his  expectations  from  the 
new  war  in  which  he  engaged,  so  operated  upon  his  haughty 
and  violent  temper,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  severe  fit  of  the 
mt,  which  proved  fatal.  He  died  in  1484,  having  completed 
e  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  pontificate. 


z 


*  See  pase  SOff  of  tbis' Yolome. 
VOL.  IV.  »'  »"    Y 
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Slxtufl  IV:  i^Ki  Bmmg  th«  Uiftt  1tt^ftodid«d  of  tte 
ttomM  pofftlffl  with  ^resp^at  td  his  tiolltieal  dofi^t,  #li^ 
n^eini  id  hitte  be^tt  gtrrMteA  by  na  a Aeif  motive  Ihftti  ^  plift^ 
ciion  for  hgafMSMng  hi«  flnhily,  laid  ihdalgiiig  *  rapHliMtf  ^HiM' 
MtidOiL  His  coiicttiMhod  iii  th^  d^t^MHd  fHiiu]^ir«u3y  €lf  At 
F^zi,  tod  the  bhgtfMiM  with  wUdi  he  fotaente^  Ae  iWt 
which  disquieted  Itidy'  AfatioM  thlMigh  his  whole  M^^  pim% 
him  to  have  b^eki  ateeled  Agtitist  idl  i(gtiti]tt^ftt8  of  piOm  jtt^ 
tfce  Aild  hum^tj.  He  has  been  charge  with  dtarioe^  afldtfae 
imputation  has  beed  fluted  by  reeottnting  Ae  stdendid 
edffices,  and  the  numetotKi^  eh^table  aiid  tis^Ail  estabHilh^ 
flients,  of  which  he  was  the  fbiitade^.  In  fiuit,  he  WIti  li^- 
beral  and  magnifi^tot  in  hii^  estpenditur^ ;  and  hftVtfig,  ISeft 
many  other  pnnces  of  that  ehatabtet,  esthntisted  his  treastarei^ 
he  iicrupled  at  no  meaiM  of  replenishing  thein.  lii  no  pohtifictttt 
were  ihe  offices  and  employiheiitd  abmt  thife  p4pid  court  moi^ 
shamelessly  set  to  sale,  6r  the  ekiMstioni  iii  passing  bulb  aUd 
other  official  mstruiheilts  from  thdt  coutt  liio^  ilcahdakrtisl^ 
Augmented.  The  most  fkrouHibte  light  in  which  he  ca6  b« 
viewed  Uasa  munificent  encotu^ager  Of  learning.  He  may  al- 
most be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  YatlcM  ISbtfttf^  fi[fr  he 
tkbt  only  enriched  H  uril&i  bo6k6  coltected  from  vArmtts  pl<rt§  ttf 
the  world,  but  catMd  them  to  be  pronely  deposed  ibr  Ok^ 
convenience  of  die  pubHc,  to  irjAett  he  opened  the  librl^]^ 
placed  them  under  the  ca^  of  men  learned  in  different  laiigto^ 
gen  With  competent  sajariesy  aAd  asdgned  filnds  pA  the  pu^» 
chase  of  new  books.  Sixtii^i  whilst  ft  doctor  of  the  chutteh^ 
was  the  author  of  6ome  Writings  It  th^locy  and  school  diiH^ 
nity.  Several  of  his  letters  lire  eltant,  and  he  published  sotae 
decrees,  one  of  which  had  for  its'  objiicf  the  end  6(  the  violent 
disputed  then  subsistnig  t^ktite  t6  the  fanmdcldftte  ccmceptkM 
of  the  Virghi  Mary. 

INNOCENT  VIII.,  pope,  Wte  bom  at  Gerib^i  bi  the  j^tt 
1432;  at  an  earljr  age  he  was  dent  to  the  court  of  NbpleA, 
where  he  Hved  several  years  durhig  the  reighs  of  Alphdnso  attd 
his  son  Ferdinilnd,  and  received  substantial  marks  6f  faVthir 
from  both  princes.  After  this  he  removed  to  Rome,  ftnd  6l^ 
tained  considerftbte  church  preferment,  tiR  at  length  h^  wki 
raised  to  the jpuri^le,  by  the  ntle  of  cardinal  of  St.  Balbihft,  ifl 
the  yeai*  lifts.  ITpoft  the  death  of  Wxtus  IV.,  in  I4«4,  he  Was 
elected  his  sucl^essor,  atid  took  th^  name  of  Innocent  TIII.^ 
having  been  pretioilsly  khoWn  by  that  of  John  Baptist  Oibob 
A6  soon  as  he  Wiks  sented  in  his  goveriimeht  he  attempted  t6 
procure  another  cWisad^,  but  without  success.  His  efforts, 
nowever,  contributed  to  bring  much  Wealth  into  the  apostolie 
treasury,  part  of  which  the  pope  appropriated  to  his  dwn 
use;  and  the  rest  he  expended  on  the  repair  of  ancient  works 
of  art,  or  in  support  of  a  war,  in  which  he  soon  became  involv<» 
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dl  wifii  Feidinatid^  king  of  Naples.  Innocent  spent  the  cori« 
chiding  years  of  his  pontificate  in  endeavouring  to  maintain 
order  and  good  government  in  the  churchy  and  in  cultivating 
the  arts  of  peace.  He  cleared  the  country  of  robbers  and  as- 
saseons^  with  which  it  was  at  that  time  much  infested ;  adopted 
measures  for  the  regular  supply  of  Rome  with  provisions^  and 
Adorned  it  with  many  maenmcent  buildings.  He  died  in  the 
ytsar  14S2,  aged  60,  after  he  had  filled  the  papal  throne  nearly, 
eight  years.  He  was  possessed  of  a  very  moderate  share  of 
learning  and  talents,  but  secured  the  attachment  of  all  i*anks 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ner. His-  character,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  will  not  bear 
examination ;  he  openly  acknowledged  himself  the  father  of 
a  numerous  progeny  pf  natural  chimren,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  po})es  who  introduced  that  new  and  ex- 
traordinary proceeding  of  owning  publicly  his  spurious  issue> 
heaping  upon  them  riches  without,  measure.  He  left  behind 
him  some  letters,  and  one  to  Henry  VII.  king  of  England, 
against  citing  the  clerical  orders  before,  secular  tribunals. 

ALEXANDER  VI.,  pope,  a  scandal  to  4he  papal  chair, 
trto  born  in  1481  at  Valencia  in  Spain ;  his  original  name  was 
Ce&sar  Borgia,  and  his  mother,  from  whom  he  derived  the  namcy 
%aB  sister  fo  Callixtus  UI.  Though  in  his  youth  exceedingly 
licentious,  he  found  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  uni3e^ 
the  pope,  and  in  1455,  obtained  the  digpity  of  cardinal.  He 
was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Valencia,  and  vice-chancellor 
of  Rome.  This  last  office  was  so  profitable,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  brought  him  in,  annually,  twenty  eight  thousand  crowns  ( 
an  income  which  enabled  him  to  support  the  state  of  a  prince. 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  sent  him  as  his  legate  to  Spain,  wherls  he  lived 
in  gr6at  extravagance  and  irregularity.  At  length,  when  ad- 
vanced to  a  considerable  age,  after  having  seen  the  -dignity  to 
which  he  aspired  pass^  in  succession,  from  his  uncle  to  four 
pontiffs,  by  openly  professing  extraordinary  piety  and  sanctit}!^ 
and  by  secretly  distributing  among  the  cardinals  large  presents 
and  fiberal  promises^  Roderic  was,  on  the  death  of'  Innocent 
VIII.,  in  the  year  1402,  elected  to  the  papal  chair*  When  h«f 
ascended  this  seat  of  sanctity  in  his  sixty-first  year^  he  had,-  by 
his  mistress  Vanozza,  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  was  nlimed 
Lucretia,  but  proved  extremely  unworthy  of  the  name ;  for  she 
had  the  monstrous  depravity  of  not  only  committing  incest  with 
her  two  brothers,  but  even  of  consenting  to  the  brutality  of  her 
father ;  who,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  killed  one  of  his  sons,-  whom 
she  preferred  to  him.  His  favourite  son,  Francis,  the  only  good 
character  in  the  family,  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Cssar. 

His  father,  nevertheless,  idolized  this  monster,  and  employed 
fevapy  means  for  his.  advancement.  Alexander  VI.  in  shorty 
made  no  scruple  of  any  acts  of  treachery  or  cruelty,  by  which 
he  could  aggrandize  his  children  and  enrich  himself.     He  is  aJb 
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tiie  same  time  charged  with  the  utmost  lioentiouAneiM)  alid  i» 
eren  aocused  of  incest  with  his  -own  daughter.  In  political 
concemsy  this  pontiff  formed  alliances  with  all  the  niinoes  o£ 
his  time,  only  to  break  them.  He  engaged  Charles  VIU.  to  come 
into  Italy  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  as  soon  as 
that  prince  had  succeeded  in  the  enterprise^  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Venetiansy  and  with  Maximilian,  to  rob  him  of 
his  conquest.  He  sent  a  nuncio  to  the  sultan  Baiazeti  to  en- 
treat his  assistance  against  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France ;  and, 
after  a  large  remittance  from  him,  delivered  up  to  the  king  of 
France,  Zizim,  the  brother  of  Bajazet,  then  with  the  pope.  To 
add  hypocrisy  to  all  his  other  vices,  Alexander  VI.  proposed 
fo  the  Christian  princes  a  design  of  putting  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the 
Turks.  This  zeal  for  die  honour  of  the  Christian  name  served 
as  a  pretext  for  certain  clauses  annexed  to  the  bull  issued  for  a 
jubilee  in  the  year  1500,  which  brought  him  immense  sums 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  As  a  singubr  example  of  pontifical 
arrogance;  may  be  mentioned  the  bull  of  this  pope,  by  which 
h6  took  upon  him  to  divide  the  new  world  between  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  granting  to  the  former  aH 
the  territorv  on  the  west,  and  to  the  latter  all  the  territoiy  on 
the  east,  of  an  imaginaiy  line,  passing  from  north  to  south,  at 
one  hundred  leases  distant  from  Cape  Verd  islands.  This 
pontiff  pursued  ms  profligate  career  till  the  year  150S|  when 
the  poison  which  he  and  his  son  Caesar  had  prepared  for  A^ 
drian,  a  wealthy  cardinal,  was,  by  mistake,  taken  by  the  father 
and  the  son ;  thus  sharing  themselves  the  fate  which  they  had, 
in  many  instances,  inflicted  upon  others.  Some  writers  have 
questioned  the  truth  of  this  account  of  Alexander*s  death,  but 
it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  severd  reputable  historians,  of 
whom  the  principal  is  Guicciardini ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  story  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  character  of  this 
pontiff  and  his  son.  The  talents  and  accomplishments  of 
Alexander  VI.,  his  eloquence  and  address,  and  above  aU  hja 
exalted  and  sacred  station,  were  only  aggravations  of  his 
crimes.  One  part  of  his  character,  his  insadable  avarice,  ia 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  following  lines : 

Vendit  Alocsnder  claves,  altaria  Christum. 
Vendere  jure  potest ;  emerat  iUe  prius. 

Christ's  altars,  keys,  and  Christ  himself, 
Were  bartered  by  this  pope  for  pelf; 
But  who  shall  say,  he  £d  not  well  ? 
That  which  he  bought  he  sure  might  sell* 

PIUS  IIL,  whose  original  name  was  Francis  Todeschini, 
was  a  native  of  Sienna,  and  bom  in  the  year  14S9.  As  he  was 
nephew  to  pope  Phis  li.,  that  pontiff  permitted  him  to  take  the 
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name  of  Piccolcniutlif  and  to  bear  the  arms  of  that  family. 
When  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  Pius  made  him  a  cair- 
dimdy  and  soon  after  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Sienna.  He 
was  employed  in  several  legations,  by  popes  Paul  II.,  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  Alexander  VL,  to  whom  ne  is  said  to  have  given 
entire  satisfaction,  by  the  prudence  and  integrity  with  which  he 
discharged  his  commissions.  Upon  the  death  of  the  last-men- 
tioned pontiff,  in  the  year  1503,  the  city  of  Rome  was  thrown 
jnto^the  utmost  confusion  by  the  struggle  for  power  between 
Valentine  Borgia^  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  the  Orsini  and 
other  Roman  barons,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  their  estates. 
Daily  battles  were  fought  in  the  streets,  by  the  parties  of  these 
rivals,  and  the  cardinals  found  themselves  obhged  to  raise  i^ 
body  of  troops  for  their  defence,  while  they  should  be  shut  up 
in  the  conclave.  They  also  applied  to  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  .Venetian  ambassadors,  by  whose  means  the  heads  of 
-the  opposite  factions  were  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  from 
Rome,  with  their  troops,  till  a  hew  pope  should  be  elected. 
Having  thus  secured  themselves  from  interruption,  the  car- 
dinals assembled  at  the  Vatican,  and  in  a  short  time  chose  car- 
-dinal  Piccolomini  to  the  vacant  throne,  who,  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  his  uncle,  took  the  name  of  Pius  III.  No  sooner 
bad  the  intelligence  of  his  election  been  conveyed  to  the/hostile 
fitctions,  than  they  returned  to  Rome,  and  renewed  the  war 
within  the  walls,  and  again  threw  the  city  into  the  utmost  con- 
•fiision.  At  length  the  reinforcements  received  by  the  Orsini 
^urrived,  which  gave  them  a  decisive  superiority  over  Valentine, 
who  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Aimelo, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  his  party.  This  change  in  his  aSairs 
soon  causea  him  to  be  deserted  by  great  numbers  of  his  men, 
and  he  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  pope,  who  permitted  him 
.to  retire  unmolested  wherever  he  pleased.  Pius,  by  this  event, 
had  the  happiness  to  see  peace  restored  to  Rome,  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  it,  for  he  died  the  twenty-sixth  day  a^fter  his  elec- 
tion, in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  not  witfiout  suspicion 
of  having  been  poisoned.  He  was  a  person  of  an  unblemished 
life,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  high  dignity  to  which  he  had 
been  raised. 

JULIUS  II.,  pope,  originally  called  Julian  della  Rovere, 
was  the  nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  bom  at  Alvizale,  near 
Savona,  about  the  year  1443.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  mean 
.extraction,  and  to  have  followed  for  some  time  the  occupation 
of  a  waterman;  and  Bandello  relates,  that  he  would  often  say, 
that,  when  a  boy,  he  frequently  carried  onions  from  his  native 
city  to  sell  at  Genoa.  We  meet  with  no  farther  information 
respecting  him,  till  we  find  that  he  was  preferred  by  his  uncle. 
Pope  Sixtus,  to  the  see  of  Carpentras,  and  raised  to  the  purple 
h  the  year  1471,  by  the  title  of  cardinal  presbyter  of  St.  Peter 
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ad  y inciihu  ^  He  was  succeesively  raited  to  tibe  bishopries  of 
Albanoy  Ostia,  Bologna>  and  Avignon,  created  sub-dean  of  the 
sacred  collegCi  high  penitentiary  and  apostolic  legate  at  Avig- 
non. Upon  the  breaking  out  of  an  insurrection  in  Ombria^  his 
uncle  gave  him  the  command  of  the  papal  troops,  which  was 
an  employment  perfectly  suited  to  his  genius.  The  abilities 
and  vigour  he  displayed  in  crushing  that  rebellion,  raised  him  to 
high  reputation,  and  to  proportionate  influence  and  power  at 
Rome.  In  the  year  14^0,  he  was  sent  legate  into  France; 
and  four  years  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
by  his  influence  in  the  conclave,  conjointly  with  that  of 
Cardinal  Roderic  Borgia,  then  chancellor.  Innocent  VIII. 
obtained  the  papal  chair.  While  that  pontiff  lived,  he  was 
a  favourite  at  the  papal  court,  but  during  the  pontificate 
of  his  infamous  successor,  Alexander  VI.,  he  retired  into 
Prance,  and  attended  king  Charles  in  his  Neapolitan  ezpe< 
dition.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  procured  the  elec- 
tion of  Pius  III.,  and  after  his  short  pontificate  of  twenty-six 
days,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  took  the  name  of 
(Julius  III.  No  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  papal  throne,  than 
Jxe  indulged  in  the  most  ambitious  projects  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Roman  see ;  and  as  he  possessed  a  bold,  intrepid, 
martial  spirit,  he  determined  to  extend  the  temporal  empire  of 
the  church  by  force  of  arms.  The  republic  of  Venice,  aspiring 
at  the  dominion  of  the  province  of  Romagna,  whose  governor, 
Caesar  Borgia,  was  not  able  to  resist  them,  they  broke  unex- 
pectedly into  that  province,  and  having  taken  Rimini  and  se- 
veral other  places,  they  besieged  Faenza.  Upon  this  the  in- 
habitants sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  pope,  who  sent  a  nuncio  to  remonstrate  against  their  at- 
tempting to  subject  to  their  dominion  a  city  that  belonged  to 
the  church.  The  senate  treated  the  nuncio  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  dismissing  hira  with  a  declaration  of  their  readi- 
ness to  pay  the  small  tribute  which  they  maintained,  was  the 
only  acknowledgment  of  the  subjection  of  Faenza  to  the  holy 
see,  they  directed  their  commander  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and 
the  place  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate.  Julius  dissembled 
his  resentment  for  a  time,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  Vene- 
tians had  reason  to  repent  that  they  had  provoked  his  enmity. 
As  some  fortresses  still  held  out  for  Borgia,  the  pope  proposed 
that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  prevent  their  tailing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  Upon  Borgia's  refusal,  Julius 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested ;  nor  was  he  liberated  until  those 
places  were  given  up  to  the  pope.  In  1606,  Julius  re- 
solved to  commence  the  execution  of  the  projects  which  he 
had  formed,  by  the  reduction  of  Bologna  and  Perugia, 
which  were  parts  of  the  ancient  domains  of  the  apostolic 
see,  but  now  possessed  by  John  Bentivoglio,  Itnd  the  latter  by 
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CHnpagob  Biii^we.  Far  this  pu^pot?  he  vpj^lkd  fgt  mA/t" 
Mpe  to  LewU  XlL,  kinff  of  Frwc9 1  if^Of  witfi  the  hficpoi  of 
aecuring  die  pope's  firiendsbip,  irea4ily  promb^  it,  at  thi$  ihihq 
tkiu^  that  ha  andeaYPured  to  dlp9iiA4e  ^is  hQ^l;|^39  &w^  m  w^ 
dwrtaking  whioh  might  iBvolv^  ^U  Jt^y  j^i  a  i^fir,  Npthin^ 
hov^yari  Qoitld  div^t  qv  cU^tf oiir^e  Jipius  firQO)  pi|rauU>g  hi4 
design;  and  haTiofl  resolved  U>  ^mb<»rk  i^  p^ir^pQ  qd  the  in^ 
tended  enterpriae,  m  fet  o»t  fropi  BfOme  a,%  the,  heitd  pf  the 
praal  troop0»  and  advanoed  ftgf^t  P^rugia^  Spph  wi^  the 
effect  of  the  spirit  whiqh  hp  displ^yf^l^  thf^t  ^agliQiip  wfui  iiiti^ 
aiidated  fixua  making  ai^  rc^istmce*  fuod  t^e  pqpe  entered  the 
eity  in  triumph.  As  his  %nny  now  receiy^  cUmy  reinforce^ 
SdentSi  Bffiotivpg^o  also  despaired  pf  being  ^ble  to  heep  po^ 
session  of  Bobgna;  he  therefpri^.  surrendeired  it  ^pon  trei^y, 
and  the  pope,  hayii^  imd^  h^  piibUc  ^ntry  with  ^xtTAor-* 
dinary  pomp^  ^d  settled  th?  mw  gpv^rnment,  returned  to 
Bameu  In  the  foflo vipg  ye»r«  the  ]j^  of  France  m^de  grea,t 
military  and  aavsl  preparations  fpr  the  reduction  of  Qeooat 
which  had  lately  revolted  from  hi^  authprity^  and  resplyed  to 
cpmmand  the  expedition  in  per^p%  Thesp  prepara^op^  alarm* 
td  the  pope,  who  could  not  he  persua^ded  that  theyw^r^  de* 
signed  only  for  the  object  avowed  i  nmd  givJQg  way  to  hj^ 
su^ieions,  he  aeat  a  nuncio  hitp  Grermav^,  who  was  to 
notify  to  the  emperor  and  di?  ^lectorsj  th^t  the  king  of 
F]»nce*s  real  design  in  coming  inio  Itfilif  at  the  head  of  i^ 
very  powerful  army*  was  to  enslave  the  cniirch  and  usi|rp  the 
fanperial  dignity.     The  Venetians  .also,  who  w^re  jealons  r^^ 

reting  the  true  olye^  of  the  French  |gtng*8  visit  to  Italy,  en? 
voured  by  their  representations  to  the  German  princes  tQ 
confirm  the.pope's  information*.  Uppii  this  the  enqpierQr  pom- 
■MNied  a  diet  of  all  the.  princes  tQ  nie^t  at  Qoi^taiicei  ^n^ 
having  laid  before  ^m  the  papal  9otiScatiom,  attempted  to  ei;t» 
gage  them  in  a  common  league  agajnst  Fr^ccf.  The  coi)d\^ct 
Sf  l^ewis,  however*  in  returning  tQ  France  with  his.  army  as 
toon  aa  he  hM  reduced  G^no^  piit  m  effectual  stop  tq  thU 
bwffinesfc 

DuE^pg  the  yeac  160S,  the  famous  leagup  of  Qamhray  against 
the  republic  of  Venice,  waa  concluded  between  th^  jpope,  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of  Spam,  which 
Ihieatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  stated  Beforf)  Jiidius  signe4 
this  league^  his  unwillingness  to  increase  th^  power  either  of 
th^  epiperor  or  of  the  fVench  king  in  {taly>  induced  him  prir 
¥ately  to  communicate  the  terms  of  it.  tp  th^  y^n/stiap  amba^r 
sadqr,  offering  at  the  same  time  pot  to  cpi^^rm  i^i  provide4  thaf 
^e  rraublic  restored  to  him  the  cities  of  RimioLV  and  F^env^ 
The.  Venetians  most  unwisely  rejected  this  proposal,  ap4  th^ 
pope  confirmed  the  league  by  a  hull  Th?  hpstifil^ei^  of  tfa# 
«.M«M- ««  K«.a«.  *,.«««.  of  .««,«««. 
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againtt  the  republic ;  from  which  they  appealed  to  a  genejrftt 
coimcil.    Aflerwaida  the  amiies  of  the  respective  powers  en- 
tered upon  action  on  all  sidesi  and  made  such  progress  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1509,  that  the  proud  republic  was  stripped 
of  the  greatest  ^art  of  its  continental  dominions*    In  this  dis-* 
tress  the  Venetians  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  popci  who 
they  knew  was  jealous  of  the  increase  of  the  French  king's  or 
the  emperor's  power  in  Italy,  to  implore  his  holiness's  protec* 
tion,  and  to  pray  that  he  would  absolve  them  from  the  censures 
which  they  had  incurred.  Julius,  who  was  sensible  of  the  good 
policy  of  preserving  the  republic  from  utter  ruin,  and  hid  na 
scruples  about  brewing  his  engagements  when  his  mterest  was 
in  view,  having  now  recovered  aU  the  places  to  which  he  had 
any  claim,  and  brought  the  ambassadors  to  submit  to  the  most 
mortifying,  conditions,  at  length  absolved  them  with  the. usual 
ceremonies.    Not  satisfied  with  absolving  them,  he  took  them 
under  his  own  protection,  and  with  a  shameless  breach  of  faith 
towards  his  confederates,  granted  leave  to  all  the  subjects  and 
feudatories  of  the  church  to  serve  under  their  banners.    The 
pope  now  formed  a  design  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy* 
In  subservience  to  it,  he  attempted,  in  vain,  to  prevail  upon  tne 
emperor  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Venetians,  and  to  join 
them  and  himself  against  the  king  of  France.    His  next  step 
was,  to  force  the  allies  of  the  French  in  Italy  to  withdraw  from 
their  connection  with  them.   He  began  by  quarrelling  with  Ihe 
duke  of  Ferrara,  under  pretence  that  he  had  encroadied.upon 
the  rights  of  the  papal  see,  by  establishing  a.  manqfectory  of 
salt  at  Comachio;  and  without  listening  to  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  duke  sent  to  adjust  the  matters  in  dispute,  ordered 
the  army  of  the  church  to  march  into  the  duchy,  to  do  himself 
justice,  as  he  pretended,  by  force  of  arms.    His  troops  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  several  places  in  the  Ferrarese ; 
but  the  Marquis  de  Chaumont,  the  French  governor  of  the 
Milanese,  and  the  duke,  joining  their  forces,  quickly  obliged 
them  to  abandon  the  captured  places.     The  pope,  determined 
either  to  crush  the  duke,  or  to  oblige  him  to  renounce  his  al^ 
liance  with  France,  after  his  forces  had  taken  those  places  a 
second  time,  ordered  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made 
for  the  siege  of  Ferrara.    To  hasten  them  he  returned  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  solemnly  excoinmunicated  the  duke,  as  well  as 
the  general  and  principal  officers  of  the  French  army ;  but  the 
latter,  to  show  tne  little  regard  which  they  paid  to  the  papal 
thunder,  advanced  unexpectedly  against  that  city.    The  news 
of  their  approach  occasioned  no  little  consternation  at  Bologna^ 
where  the  nope  alone  appeared  collected  and  undisturbed;  and 
when  they  bad  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  to  jfain 
time,  the  pope,  who  knew  that  his  own  forces  and  those  ofthe 
Venetians  were  in  full  march  towards  him  from  all  quarters^ 
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made  an  ofjfer  to  treat  about  peace  tnth  the  French  generaL 
With  this  Chaumont  was  amused  tiQ  the  anriyal  of  the  expect- 
ed succours  at  Bologna,  idien  the  pope  termiRated  the  nego- 
ciationsi  and  Chaumont  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  now  unfitvourable  for  military 
operations ;  but  Julius  was  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
reduce  Ferrara,  It  was  now  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
city  irom  being  relieved,  to  obtain  possession  of  Mirandola, 
and  accordingly,  the  pope's  army  laid  siege  to  that  place,  and 
suffered  much  distress  from  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  extraordinary  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  intercep- 
tion of  their  convoys  of  provisions.    Impatient  at  the  slowness 
of  the  sie^e,  the  pope  resolved  to  assist  at  it  in  person  i  and 
accordingly,  repairing  to  the  camp,  took  up  his  quarters  so 
near  the  batteries  of  the  place,  that  two  persons  were  killed  in 
his  kitchen  by  a  shot  from  them.    He  was  perpetually  riding 
about  the  lines,  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold,  scarcely  sup- 
portable by  the  soldiery,  reprimanding  some,  encouraging 
others,  and  discharging  in  every  respect  the  duty  of  a  general. 
The  town  at  length  capitulated,  and  Julius  entered  it  uuroi^h 
the  breach,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  properly  secured,  gave  orders 
for  investing  Ferrara.    Before  this  dty  his  ambition  received 
a  most  mortifying  check,  for  the  duke,  attacking  unexpectedly 
the  pope's  troops,  completely  defeated  them  with  sreat  slaugh- 
ter, and  oblieea  them  to  raise  the  blockade,  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  artiUery  and  baggage.    •  In  the  meantime,  the  king  of 
Spain,  with  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  thecalamitii&s  of 
Italy,  proposed  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Mantua,  for 
a  general  pacification.    To  this  proposal  the  emperor  and  t^e 
king  of  France  were  not  averse ;  but  the  pope  would  not  listen 
to  any  overtures  for  peace  with  France,  until  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  duchv  of  Ferrara  and  its  capital.    In  the  begin- 
ning of  1511,  marshal  Trivulzio,  who  now  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army,  drew  his  forces  together^  and  reco- 
vered the  places  in  the  Milanese  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
papal  army,  and  then  advancing  unexpectedly  against  Bologna, 
made  himself  master  of  that  city  widiout  opposition,  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  Bentivogli,  its  ancient  lords.    He  then  march- 
ed against  the  united  forces  of  the  pope  and  Venetians,  which 
he  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  artilleij,  many 
colours,  and  several  officers.    NotwiSistandiiiig  all  his  firmness 
and  intrepidity,  Julius,  who  was  now  at  Ravenna,  did  not  re- 
ceive unmoved  the  news  of  these  calamitous  events,  and  think- 
ing liimself  no  longer  safe  in  that  city,  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Rome.    During  his  journey,  he  received  the  unwelcome  intel- 
ligence, that  an  order  for  assembling  a  general  council  at  Pisa 
was  posted  up  at  Modena,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  in  Italy, 
and  that  he  mmself  was  summoned  to  appear  at  it  in  person^ 
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Jhk  ^omaX  die  Miperor  nd  the  king  of  Fianeet  findiiu;  tfut 
d^ pope  would liste^i  to  po  ferms qf  aecoIIlmodatIOI^ aQolopk^ 
iilg  upop  him  as  the  distArber  of  the  public  peace,  had  agreed 
tQ  q94i»  aa^  tft  l^y  tb^if  pon^plaiiit^  Itgai^st  hia  holiness  ^fore 
it.  Fife  cardinalsi  who  had  been  acquainted  with  their  deaiga 
tp  cf^il  Hi  9^4  h^  wi(}idraiwn  from  me  papal  court,  at  first  to 
floremi^  wd  aftefwiurds  to  Milanji  gi^ve  their  sanction  to  t)ie 
awamons.  In  order  to  (;ountoract  their  proeeedbgs,  of  which 
1^.  had  re^qa  to  entertain  i^pprehenaions  in  his  present  cir- 
cunistaqcesA  the  pope  sumiponcd  a.  general  (council  to  meet  in 
the  follQwing  y^ax  at  Rome ;  pipetending  by  that  measure  to 
have  superseded  the  coupcil  convoke^  by  the  ci^rdinals ;  which 
thQ  latter  maintained  puffht  to  take  place,  as  it  hi|d  been  sum<i 
qiqiiefl  and  proclaimed  uie  first*  Before  the  meetuig  of  tl^e 
oouiMsil  of  Pisa,  Julius,  in  order  to  gain  time,  ordered  his  nun- 
Qip  at  the  French  court  to  negociato  a  reconciliation  between 
h]«  and  ^e  king ;  while,,  with  the  most  scandalous  dimUcit^, 
he  was  priYAtely  carrying  on  a  trefity  with  the  king  of  Spam 
npd  the  Yenetiaiui  again9t  the  Firench,  and  endeavouring  to 
persua46  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  England  to  join  the  confederacy.  Yrhile 
i|f!god«^on9  were  ciprrying  on,  the  pope  w^s  taken  dangexously 
10,  wlUch  seemed  to  have  awakened  ii^  him  soyie  degree  qf  re? 
morae*  W  account  of  the  oomipt  means  which  he  had  pracda^d 
1^  ojrder  to  obtain  the  ppptificato.  This  led  him  tq  cause  $^  hull 
to  be  pabUshed»  denoweing  tortible  penalties  and  curses 
aminst  any  who  should  procuj^  thi^t  di^ty  by  money  oar  anj 
other  revwrd  whatever,  and  declani^  all  such  elections  tq  ))e 
QuU  and  void.  In  the  mem  tune  the  (K^uncil  of  Pisi^  was  oiHsn" 
ei  OA  Septomber  1,  1511 ;  and  aa  that  city  was  at  this  tiin^ 
aiibie<^  to  the  Florentines,  the  popcx  provoked  at  thei^  sij\fieripg 
auch  a  schisoiatical  conventiicle,  as  he  ciill^d  it,  to  me^t  m^  their 
dominions,  laid  the  cities,  of  Florence,  and  Pi^  under  an  inters 
diet,  pronounced  a  sentencet  of  d^Mllion  against  the  cardinals 
who  had  been  engaged  in  thi^  9chis|n,  e|ccpn)n\unicat^d  aljji  thosq 
who  should  countenajaee  it,  ^.  Fpoi^^  the  piope*^  sentence, 
tb^  Florentines  appealed  tq  a,  genial  <soun$:4p,  at  the  same  ti^e 
qbliginff  their  ecclesia^ties  tp  perfbrn^i  the  rites  of  the  churcq 
|U9  nswu-  At  length  the  league  ^hich  the  pope  Ivad  been  ne-* 
gociating  with  the  king  of  Spain  i^d  the  Venetians  was  con^ 
cbded  and  published,  and  ifxe  kmg  qf  France,  qould  no  longer 
he  amused  with  the  niUM?io'^  conciliatory  propqsals.  Lewis 
therefore  sent  instruetipna  to  hi?  genprf^  in  Italy,  adapted  ^ 
the  atato  of  things,  and  wrote  to  the  cfurdiual?  aiSpembled  a^ 
Pisa,  to  pursue  without  deh^  thj^  necessary  steps  fpr  the  rer 
formation  of  the.  church,  hf^  the  mean  time  the  people  of 
Pba,  alanned  at  the  papal  interdict,  insulted  th^  membcurs  of 
dm  council  in  the  public  sUreets,  aiid  eyeu  the  carduials,  mA 
daily  quarrels  took.phice  between  tf^ep snd  the  French  spldieri^ 
w£u)  were  appointed  to  guard  the  cquQcil..  Thea^  circumat|u>Qe% 
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inducecl  tfie  cifdioak  and  otbesiMrdateB,  frfmi  aregard  to  thaii 
penonal  safety,  to  paas  an  act  for  adjouniing  the  counciL  to 
lifilan. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  IfilS^  the  Spanish  foroea 
arrived  in  Romagna,  which  formed  a  junction  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical army,  and  they  laid  siege  to  Boloffna.    They  were  soon 
obliged  to  raise  the  siece,  for  Gkstoii  de  Eoix,  diike  of  Ne« 
mours,  having  thrown  himself  into  the  place  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  they  despaired  of  being  a^hle  to  reduce  it,  and 
withdrew  privately  in  the  night.    The  duke  of  Nemours  then 
received  orders  to  march  against  the  combined  forces,  and  to 
draw  them,  if  possible,  to  a  decisive  battle.   For  some  time  the 
allies  encamped  in  situations  where  they  could  not  be  attacked 
but  at  great  disadvantage ;  when  the  duke,  in  order  to  tempf 
them  into  the  field,  laid  siese  to  the'  important  city  of  Ravenna. 
This  measure  produced  the  effiect  which  he  expected,  and 
hiduoed  the  general  of  the  allies  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle  for 
its  relief.    As  they  approached,  the  duke  of  Nemours  went  out 
to  meet  them  ;  and  one  of  the  most  bloody  engagements  en- 
sued, which  had  been  fought  for  many  years  in  Italy*    The 
Frenph  were  the  victors,  though  not  without  the  loss  of  a  con^- 
siderable  number  of  brave  men  and    officers;    and  amoi^ 
others  their  brave  commander;  but  the  allies  were  little  lesy 
than  ruined  ;  their  loss  in  killed  was  double  that  of  the  French ; 
all  their  ba^^ase,  colours,  and  artillery  ^ere  taken;  and  many 
persons  of  uie  first  rank  were  made  prisoners.    This  memoira* 
Die  defeat  of  the  allies  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Ravenn% 
and  almost  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  of  Romagna.    When 
this  news  reached  Rome,  the  cardinals  conjured   the  pope 
to  make  peace  with  the  king  of  France.    However  dispo- 
sed^ Julius  mi^ht  be  in  the  first  instance  to  comply  widi 
tlieir  request,  nrom  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  his  affairs,  he 
was  soon  encouraged  to  continue  the  war,  by  being  informed 
that  the  Swiss  had  espoused  his  cause,  and  were  marching  to 
join  the  confederates;  and  by  the  accession  of  the  king  of 
England  to  the  league  against  France.    The  eptrance  of  the 
Swiss  into  Italy,  decided  the  ruin  of  the  French  affidrs  in  that 
country.     Having,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand, joined  the  Venetian  army  in  the  Veronese,  the  confede- 
rates marched  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  where  the  French  were 
only  able  to  retain  the  possession  of  a  few  fortified  places,  and 
to  complete  their  disasters  in  Italy,  the  Genoese  revolted  firom 
then:  authority,  expelled  die  French,  and  confeQ'ed  the  dignity 
of  doge  on  the  author  of  the  revolt. 

When  the  confederates  entered  the  Milanese,  an  end  was 
put  to  the  sessions  of  the  council  transplanted  from  Pisa;  but 
not  before  a  decree  had  been  passed  declaring  pope  Julius  II. 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  a  sower  of  d^ord  among  the 
people  of  God,  a  rebel  to  the  church,  a  public  incendiary,  a 
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blood-tfairsty  tyrant,  haardehed  in  faisiniqu^yaiidiDCtKRupUe; 
pronaiinciDg  him/  as  such^  suspended  firom  all  spirituM  and 
temporal  administration  of  the  church,  and  forbidding  the 
fiuthfid  thenceforth  to  acknowledge  or  obey  hinu    This  decree 
was  received  in  France,  and  by  command  of  the  long  strictly 
compiled  with  throuffhout  the  kin^om.    In  revenge,  Julius 
excommunicated  the  king,  laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict* 
and  absolved  his  subjects  fix>m  their  dlegianoe  to  him.     The 
whole  of  Italy,  except  a  few  castles,  being  now  delivered  firom 
the  dominion  of  the  French,  disputes  arose  among  the  conlb- 
derates  concerning  the  possession  of  some  of  the  places  reco* 
vered.      In  an  arran^ment  formed  in  a  congress  held  at 
Mantua  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  these  differences,  it  was 
proposed  that  Vicenza  should  belong  to  the  emperor.    To  this 
the  Venetians,  who  were  in  possession  of  that  city,  would  not 
consent.    The  pope  spared  neither  entreaties  nor  menaces  to 
carry,  that  point,  and  to  engage  the  republic  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  himself  and  the  emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  op* 
posing^  the  French,  should  they  attempt  to  recover  tneir  Italian 
dominions.    Finding  that  the  Venetians  would  not  deliver  up 
die  city,  he  in  revenge  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
against  them.    At  the  same  time,  the  change  which  had  taken 
puice  in  his  affairs  through  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss,  induced 
nim  to  form  designs  of  renewing  the  war  against  the  duke  of 
Ferrara;  of  changing  the  government  of  Florence,  and  of 
driving  tiie  Spaniwls  out  oi  Italy,  as  well  as  the  French,  in 
order  to  subject  the  kingdom  of  r^aples-  to  the  holy  see.    But 
he  did  not  live  to  execute  any  of  these  revengeful  or  ambitious 
plans.    He  was  seized  with  a  disorder  in  May  151@,  which  car^ 
ried  him  off  in  February,  1513,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  after 
he  had  governed  the  church  nine  years,  and  between  three  and 
four  mondis.    When  he  was  sensible  that  he  should  not  reco- 
ver, he  caused  the  bull  to  be  confirmed  whichhe  had  publifibed 
before  against  simoniacal  practices  at  papal  elections.    He  was 
a  person  of  considerable  abilities,  courage,  and  resolution,  but 
arrogant,  despotic,  and  furious  in  his  temper,  of  insatiable  ambi- 
tion, and  possessing  the  most  extravagant  passicm  for  war  and 
bloodshed.    Bayle  observes,  that  ''  if  he  wanted  the  qualities 
of  a  good  bishop,  he  had  at  least  those  of  a  conquering  prince. 
He  bul  great  courage  and  a  political  head,  by  which  he  formed 
leagues  and  broke  them,  as  it  suited  his  interest.*'    He  is  said 
to  have  loved  wine  to  excess ;  and  women,  at  least  before  his 
promotion  to  the  pontificate.    The  satirists  of  his  time,  indeed, 
accuse  him  of  every  vice  and  crime,  without  exqepting  the  most 
unnatural    It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  they  have  ex- 
aggerated bis  faults ;  and  it  should  not  be  concealed  that  he 
was  less  chargeable  witii  nepotism  than  many  preceding  pontiffs. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  cardinals  whom  he  created,  four  only  were 
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in  any  degree rdbited  to  I111n9.and.they  were  men  t>f  untainted 
characters.  Guicdardini  rdtates^  that  when  a  daughter,  whom 
he  had  by  cme  of  his  concubines,  earnestly  intreated  him  on  his 
death*bed  to  confer  that  dignity  on  her  uterine  brother,  he 
alenily  answered  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  honour,  and 
turning  away  fromher,  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  He  encouraged 
the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  begun  the 
erection  of  the  magnificent  church  of  St  Peter* 

LEO  X.,  pope,  bom  at  Florence,  in  December,  1475,  the 
second  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  the  Magnificent,  bore  the 
baptismal  name  of  Giovanni,  or  John,  was  originally  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  and  received  the  tonsure  at  the 
age  of  seven  years.  Bein^  then  declared  capable  of  receiving 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  Lorenro  obtained  for  him  two  rich  ab* 
bacies ;  and  the  list  given  of  the  preferments  accumulated  upon 
him  at  an  early  age,  amounts  to  twenty-nine,  a  proof  of  the  great 
interest  of  his  fanuly,  and  the  scandalous  corruption  of  the  church. 
It  was  the  great  object  of  his.  father's  ambition,  to  decorate  his 
house  with  the  popedom,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Innocent 
VUI.  to  the  papal  cnair,  Giovanni,  then  not  quite  fourteen  years 
l>fage,  was  nominated  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  Lorenzo 
was  not  wanting  in  exertions  to  make  his  son  worthy  of  this 
]»emature  advancement,  and  the  disposition  of  the  youth,  whidi 
was  grave  and  solid  beyond  his  years,  contributed  to  the  sue- 
•cess  of  lus  instructors.  When  he  was  nominated  to  the  car- 
dinakte,  it  was  made  a  condition  that  he  should  spend  three 
years  at  the  university  of  Pisa  in  professional  studies,  before 
he  was  invested  formally  with  the  purple.  In  14Q2,  this  solemn 
■act  took  place,  and  he  immediately  went  to  reside  at  Rome  as 
one  of  the  sacred  coUe^tes.  His  father  soon  after  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  Florentine  honours  by  his  eldest  son 
*Piero« .  The  young  cardinal's  opposition  to  the  election  of  pope 
Alexander  YL,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Florence,  from 
•whence,  at  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  he  and  the 
•whole  family  were  expelled,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Bo- 
logna. About  the  year  1500,  he  again  took  up  his  residence 
at  Rome,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  Alexan- 
der's pontificate,  and  likewise  in  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Julius  II.,  cultivating  poUte  literature,  and  the  pleasures  of  ele- 
gant society,  and  indulging  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  for  music, 
and  the  chase,  to  which  latter  amusement  he  was  much  ad- 
)  dieted.  The  depression  of  his  house  occasioned  frequent 
.embarrassments  in  his  finances,  but  his  cheerful  temper  sup* 
ported  him  under  di£Sculties,  and  he  extricated  himselfwithout 
u>ss  of  honour.  In  1505,  .he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affiurs,  and  was  appointed  by  Julius  to  the  government 
of  Perugia.  By  lus  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  the  yoye, 
.  the  carwial  acquired  the  most  unlimited  confidence  of  his  ho- 
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nne^s,  and  wAd  Mtruflted  with  the  8U][Areiiife  direction  of  the 
papal  army  in  the  Holy  Leamie  against  the  French  in  1511, 
with  the  title  df  legate  of  Bologna.  At  the  Uoody  baidd  of 
^veniia,  iii  10iS,  h^  was  made  priiotier^  and  was  eobv^yM  to 
Miian,  where  the  taci^dness  of  his  fiiiictioh  caused  him  to  be 
treated  with  gfeat  respefct.  This  French  in  thdr  retreat  car*" 
ned  the  cardinal  willi  thi^m,  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  he  escajied.  Abont  diil  tttnie  the  famiiy  of  the  Medici^ 
was  restored  to  its  fcfrmfer  condition  at  FlorencCi  and  the  po- 
pular consiitutioti  of  that  republic  was  oTerthrdwn;  The  car« 
dinal  contributed  to.  this  event,  and  remained  at  Horence,  till 
the  death  of  Julius  U.  tolled  him  suddenly  to  Rome.  At  the 
scrutiny  foi^  a  heW  poiitiff  in  1613,  cardinal  de  Medicis  was 
elected  to  the  papal  chair,  being  then  only  in  the  thirty-^hth 
year  of  his  age.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  With  greater  manifestations  of  good*wilU 
both  from  Italians  and  foreigners,  than  most  of  his  predeces^ 
sors  had  enjoyed.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  interpose  in 
favour  of  sonie  conspirators  against  the  house  of  Medicis,  at 
Florence,  and  he  treated  with  great  kindness  the  family  of  Stf- 
dbreni,  which  had  Ibng  been  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  parl^ 
hi  that  republic.  He  exhibtted  his  taste  for  literature  by  the 
appointment  of  two  of  the  modt  elegant  scholars  of  the  a|;^ 
Betnbo  and  Sadoleti,  to  the  office  of  papal  secretaries.  Widi 
regard  to  foreign  politics,  he  pursued  the  system  of  Us  prede-* 
cessor,  in  attemjpting  to  free  Italy  from  thci  dominion  of  u>reigii 

Eiwers,  and  m  order  to  counteract  the  aixti*papal  council  of 
sa,  which  was  assemble  at  Lyons,  he  renewed  the  meetiiuli 
of  the  council  of  Lateran,  which  JuHus  II.  had  begun^  and  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  terminate  a  division  which  Um^tened  a 
schism  in  the  church.  Lewis  XII.,  who  had  incurred  ecdesr* 
astical  censure,  made  a  formal  submission  and  received  absor 
lutiom  Having  se^hired  external  tranquillity,  Leo  did  not  de- 
lay to  consult  the  interests  of  literature  by  an  ample  patronage 
of  learned  studies.  He  restored  to  its  former  splendour  the 
Roman  gymnasium,  ot  university,  which  he  effected  by  ne^ 
grants  of  its  revenues  and  privileges,  and  by  filling  its  profes*- 
sorships  with)  eminent  men  invited  from  all  quarters.  Tlie 
study  of  the  Ghreek  language  was  a  very  particular  object  of  its 
encouragement.  Under  the  direction  ot  Lascaris,  a  college  of 
noble  Grecian  youths  was  founded  at  Ronde  for  the  purnose  of 
editing  Gteek  authors,  and  a  Greek  press  was  established  in 
that  city.  Public  notice  was  eirculated  throughout  Europe, 
that  aD  persons  who  possessed  MSS.  of  ancient  authors,  wotdd 
be  liberally  rewarded  by  bringing  or  sending  them  to  the  pope, 
Leo  founded  the  first  professorship  in  Italy,  of  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldaic  languages ;  this  was  the  university  of  Bologna.  With 
regard  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  the  pope.had  two  leading 
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bbjecte  in  View,  vis.  the  maihtenahoe  of  that  balance  df  ^^ei* 
which  might  protect  Italy  froiii  the  overbearing  inflnencie  of 
any  foreign  jx>tehtate ;  and  the  aggrandLsetneht  of  the  house 
tyf  Melfid.  l¥hett  Francis  L  succeeded  to  the  thrCme  of 
France,  it  ^as  soon  appftrebt  thai  there  would  be  a  war  fti  ih6 
north  6f  Itafy«  Leo  attempted  to  renuun  neuter,  which  being 
fbtind  to  be  impracticable,  ne  joined  the  emperor,  the  Swiss, 
aiid  other  soveremns  against  the  French  and  the  States  of 
Venice.  The  rapid  successes  of  the  French  arms  soon  brought 
him  to  hesitate,  tod  even  to  stahd  aloof,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Swiss  army,  the  pope  thoushi  it  expedient  'to  detach  hii 
cause  from  that  of  his  allies,  and  form  an  union  with  the  king  of 
France.  Tliese  two  sovereigns  in  the  clocfe  of  the  year  1515, 
had  ah  infeifview  at  Bologna,  where  the  famous  Pragmadc 
Sanction  wiLs  abolished,  and  a  concordat  established  iii  iik 
stead.  The  death  of  Leo's  brother,  left  his  nepli^w  Lo- 
renzo the  principal  object  of  that  passion  for  iaggrandising  hi^ 
6mily,  which  this  pontiff  felt  fuH  as  strong^  as  any  of  his  prede^ 
>  cessors.  Under  the  infiuence  of  this  passion,  he  found  a  pife- 
text,  in  1516,  Ibr  issuing  a  monitory  against  the  duke  of  Urbind, 
luid  upon  his  non-appearance,  Leo  excomhiunicated  him,  and 
seized  his  whole  territory,  with  which,  together  with  the  ducfd 
^le,  he  invested  his  nephew.  In  the  same  yisar  a  general 
pac^cation  took  place,  though  all  the  efforts  of  the  po]^  were 
^kde  to  prevent  it.  In  1517,  the  expelled  duke  of  Urbino  col- 
tected  an  army,  and,  by  ^pid  movements,  completely  regamfed 
his  ckpital  and  dominions.  Leo,  excessively  chagrined  at  this 
eveht,  would  gladly  have  engaged  a  crusade  of  all  Christian 
btinces  ai^ainst  hint.  By  an  application,  which  nothing  could 
jtistify,  bf  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  raised  a  considerable 
army,  under  the  commaiid  of  his  nephew,  and  compelled  tiie 
duke  to  resign  his  dominions,  upon  what  were  called  honour^ 
able  terms.  The  violation  of  the  safe  conduct,  granted  b;^ 
Lorenzo  to  the  duke's  secretary^  who  was  seized  at  Rome, 
tad  put  to  torture,  in  order  to  obfige  him  to  reveal  his  master^s 
secrets,  iihpfints  on  the  tfiemory  of  Leo  X.  an  ihdellhle  stain. 
In  the  same  year  his  life  was  endangered  by  a  conspiracy 
formed  ligainst  him,  ih  which  the  chief  actor  was  cardinal 
Petmcci.  The  plan  failed,  and  the  caf  dihal  being  decoyed  to 
Kome,  tirom  whence  he  had  esca])ed,  was  pUt  to  death;  and 
his  agents,  as  nrnnv  Iub  were  discovered,  were  executed  with 
horrid  tottuihes.  The  cbhduet  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  wa^ 
little  honourable  to  his  fortitude  or  6leniency,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  several  persons  suffered  as  guilty  who  weris  innocent 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  To  secure  himself  foi* 
the  future^  the  pope,  by  a  great  stretch  of  his  authority,  crea- 
ted, in  one  day,  thirty-one  new  cardinals,  many  of  them  his 
relations  and  friends,  who  had  not  even  risen  in  the  church  to 
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the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  office;  but  many  persona  also^  whoj 
from  their  talents  and  virtuesy  were  weU  worthy  of  his  choice. 
He  bestowed  upon  them  rich  benefices  and  preiPerments,  as 
well  in  the  remote  parts  of  Christendom^  as  in  Italy^  and  thus 
formed  a  numerous  and  splendid  court  attached  to  ms  persoi^ 
and  adding  to  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  capital.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  A.,  arose  the  daring  Luther^  whose  life 
will  be  given  further  on ;  nevertheless,  in  this  place,  we  must 
notice  certain  facts  with  which  Leo  and  the  Reformation  are 
closely  connected.  The  unbounded  profusion  of  this  pope,  in 
every  object  of  expense,  attached  to  a  taste  for  luxurious  mag- 
nificence, had  rendered  it  necessary  to  devise  means  for  reple- 
niBhing  his  exhausted  treasury ;  and  one  of  those  which  occur- 
red, was  the  sale  of  those  indulgences  which  the  church 
claimed  a  right  of  dispensing  from  the  store  of  her  spiritual 
wealth.  The  commissaries  appointed  for  this  "traffic  in  Ger-; 
many,  exaggerated  the  efficacy  of  their  wares  in  such  very 
extravagant  terms,  as  gave  great  offisnce  to  the  pious  and 
thoughtfiil.  Luther,  a  public  preacher  at  Wittemberg,  warmlx 
protested  against  this  abuse  m  his  discourses,  and  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  elector  of  Mentz.  He  likewise  published  a 
set  of  propositions,  in  which  he  called  in  question  the  authorit]^ 
of  the  pope  to  remit  sins,  and  made  some  very  warm  stric- 
tures on  this  method  of  raising  money.  His  remonstrances 
produced  considerable  effect,  and  several  of  his  cloth  undertook 
to  refute  him.  Leo  probably  regarded  theological  quarrels 
with  contempt,  -and  from  his  pontifical  throne  looked  down 
upon  the  efforts  of  a  German  doctor  with  scorn ;  even  when  his 
interference  was  deemed  necessary,  he  was  inclined  to  lenieni 
measures.  At  length,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  he  summoned  Lulher  to  appear  before  the  court 
of  Rome.  Permission  was,  however,  granted  for  the  cardinal 
of  Gaeta  to  hear  his  defence  at  Augsburg.  Nothing  satis- 
factory was  determined,  and  the  pope,  in  1518,  published  a 
bull,  asserting  his  authority  to  grant  indulgences,  which  would 
avail  both  the  living,  and  the  dead  in  purgatory.  Upon  thb 
the  Reformer  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  thus  open 
war  was  declared,  in  which  the  abettors  of  Luther  appeared 
with  a  strength  little  calculated  upon  by  the  court  of,  Kome. 
The  .sentiments  of  the  Christian  .world  were  not  at  all  favourable 
to  that  court.  The  scandal  incurred  bv  the  infamy  of  Alex- 
ander VL,  and  the  violence  of  Julius  II.,  was  not  much  alle- 
viated in  the  reign  of  a  pontiff  who  was  characterized  by^  an 
inordinate  love  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  and  whose  classical 
taste  eyen  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  more  of  a 
heathen  than,  a  Christian. 

The  warlike  disposition  of  Selim,  the  reigning  emperor  of 
the  Tiurks,  excited  great  alarm  in  Europe,  and  gave  occasion 
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to  Leo  to  attempt  a  revival  of  the  ancient  crusades,  by  means 
of  an  alliance  between  all  Christian  princes;  he  probably 
hoped,  by  tliis  show  of  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause,  that  he 
should  recover  some  of  his  lost  credit  as  head  of  the  church. 
He  had,  likewise,  another  object  in  view,  that  of  recruiting 
his  finances  by  the  contributions  which  his  emissaries  levied 
upon  tlie  devotees  in  different  countries.  By  the  death  of 
Maximilian  in  1519,  a  competition  for  the  imperial  crown 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  took  place.  Leo  was 
decidedly  against  the  claims  of  both  the  rival  candidates^ 
and  attempted  to  raise  a  competitor  in  one  of  the  German 
princes,  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  fortune  of  Charles.  At 
this  period  he  incurred  a  very  severe  domestic  misfortune,  in 
the  death  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who  left  an  infant  daughter^ 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Catherine  de  Medicis,  queen  and 
regent  of  France.  The  death  of  Lorenzo  led  to  the  immediate 
annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  with  its  dependencies  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  to  the  appointment  of  Giulio,  Leo*s. 
cousin,  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the  state  of  Florence.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation  forcibly  recalled  the  atten- 
tion of  the  papal  court,  and  Leo,  anxious  for  an  amicable  ne* 
fociation,  employed  a  Saxon  nobleman  to  treat  in  person  with 
iUther,  but  the  matter  was,  at  this  period,  carried  too  far  to 
admit  of  reconciliation.  Luther  appealed  to  the  Scripture  for 
his  authority ;  and  he  insisted  upon  unqualified  subiiaission  to 
the  decrees  of  the  catholic  church.  The  Reformer  was  per- 
suaded to  address  a  letter  to  his  holiness;  but,  instead  of 
expressions  of  humiliation,  it  contained  much  bitter  invective 
against  the  court  of  Rome.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
condemn  him  and  his  doctrines ;  and  a  bull  to  that  purpose 
wa9  issued  June  15th,  15^,  which  occasioned  a  total  separa- 
tion between  the  papal  see  and  the  reformers.  The  writings  of 
Luther  were  pubBcly  burnt,  an  insult  which  he  boldly  retaliated 
by  an  equally  solemn  and  public  conflagration  of  the  papal 
decrees  and  constitutions,  and  the  bull  itself.  Leo  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  own  exertions,  but  was  desirous  of  gaining 
on  his  side  the  imperial  court.  Before,  however,  the  emperor 
would  condemn,  he  determined  to  hear,  in  person,  what  Luther 
had  to  say  in  his  own  justification,  and  a  mandate  was  issued 
for  his  appearance  at  Worms.  We  may  here  observe,  that 
Leo  conferred  on  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  the  title  of  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,"  for  his  appearance  on  the  side  of  the- 
church  as  a  controversial  writer.  The  tranquil  state  of  Italy, 
at  this  period,  allowed  the  pope  to  indulge  his  taste  for  mag* 
nificence  in  ghows  and  spectacles,  and  in  the  employment  of 
those  great  artists  who  have  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  his 
Dontificate..  His  private  hours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  indo- 
lence, or  to  amusements,  frequently  of  a  kind  little  suited  to 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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the  dignity  of  his  high  station.  He  was  not,  however,  so  much 
absorbed  in  them  as  to  neglect  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
family  and  see.  Several  cities  and  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  papal  territories,  and  to  which  the  church  had  claims,  had 
been  seized  by  powerful  citizens,  or  military  adventurers ;  some 
of  these  the  pope  summoned  to  his  court  to  answer  for  their 
conduct;  and  in  default  of  an  exculpation  of  their  crimes,  he 
caused  them  to  be  put  to  death.  His  holiness  next  laid  a  plan 
to  get  into  his  possession  the  city  and  territory  of  Ferrara.  He 
had  set  his  heart  upon  this  object,  and  being  unable  to  obtain 
it  by  open  means,  he  had  recourse  to  treachery,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  his  plan  included  the  assassination  of  the 
duke.  The  commander  of  a  body  of  German  troops,  wa» 
bribed  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  gates  to  the  papal  forces,  which 
were  to  be  in  readiness ;  but  he  took  the  pope's  money,  and 
apprized  the  duke  of  the  plot,  which  was  thus  happily  de-- 
feated.  Another  project,  wnich  entered  deeply  into  the  viewa 
of  the  pope,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy.  In 
15S1,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  family  of  Sforza  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  He  en- 
gaged a  large  body  of  Swiss  in  his  service,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  different  measures,  made  much  progress  against 
the  French,  and  drove  their  troops  before  them ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  successes,  and  whilst  public  rejoicings  were 
making  in  Rome  on  account  of  them,  the  pope  was  seized  with 
an  illness  which  at  first  was  considered  as  a  slight  cold  only,  but 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  few  davs.  This  event  happened 
December  1,  1521,  when  Leo  was  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  ninth  of  his  pontificate.  The  people  at  large 
expressed  much  concern  at  his  death,  but  the  honours  rendered 
to  nis  memory  were  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
An  exhausted  treasury  was  the  pretext  for  an  economical  fu- 
neral, and  amidst  all  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  court,  an  iUi* 
terate  chamberlain  was  appointed  to  pronounce  his  funeral 
oration.  Leo  was  himself  but  moderately  furnished  with  solid 
erudition ;  he  afforded  liberal  encouragement  to  usefiil  and  re- 
putable studies,  but  he  also  lavished. his  patronage  upon  pro- 
ductions and  persons  of  an  opposite  character.  The  merit  of 
a  sovereign  in  promoting'those  ornamental  arts,  by  which  alone 
he  can  display  a  magnificence  superior  to  that  of  a  private 
citizen,  can  rank  no  higher  than  an  exertion  of  good  taste ;  and 
this  quality  may  be  undoubtedly  conceded  to  Leo.  He  was, 
however,  rather  the  imfortunate  inheritor,  than  the  creator  of 
great  talents.  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  have  both  risen 
to  fame  under  his  predecessor,  Julius  U.,  who  had  planned 
and  made  a  commencement  of  the  stupendous^  edifice  of  St. 
Peter's ;  the  Vatican  palace  had  likewise  received  some  of  its 
noblest  ornaments  in  his  and  the  former  pontificates.     The- 
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character  of  this  pontiff  has  been  finely  celebrated  by  PopCi  ia 
the  following  lines  : — 

But  see  !  each  muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days, 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'dbays, 
Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 
Then  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive ; 
Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live ; 
IVith  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung, 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung. 

ADRIAN  VI.,  pope,  who  succeeded  Leo  X.  in  January 

1522,  was  a  native  of  Utrecht  in  Holland,  the  son  of  Florent 
Boyens,  a  tapestry  weaver,  or  according  to  some,  a  brewer's 
servant.  His  father,  observing  in  him  an  early  disposition 
towards  learning,  procured  him  admission  into  the  pope's  col- 
lege at  Louvain,  where  poor  scholars  were  educated  gratui- 
tously. Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence.  It 
is  reported  that  he  used  to  read  in  the  night  by  the  light  of 
the  lamps  in  the  churches  or  streets.  He  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  all  the  sciences ;  and  led  an  exemplary  life.  He 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Louvain ;  was  soon  after  made 
canon  of  St.  Peter's,  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  and 
then  dean  of  St.  Peter's,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
He  was  obliged  to  give  up  an  academical  life,  to  be  tutor  to 
the  archduke  Charles,  who,  however,  made  no  great  progress 
under  him ;  but  never  was  a  tutor  more  highly  rewarded ;  for 
it  was  by  Charles  V.'s  credit  he  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne. 
Leo  X.  had  given  him  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1517.  After  this 
pope's  death,  several  cabals  in  the  conclave  ended  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Adrian,  with  which  the  people  of  Rome  were  very 

'  much  cUspleased.  He  would  not  change  his  name,  and  in 
every  thing  he  showed  a  great  dislike  for  all  ostentation  and 
sensual  pictures,  though  such  an  aversion  had  been  long  out 
of  date.  He  was  very  partial  to  Charles  V.,  and  did  not 
enjoy  much  tranquillity  under  the  triple  crown.  He  lamented 
much  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  wished  to  establish 
a  reformation  of  manners  among  them.    He  died  in  December, 

1523.  On  his  tomb  was  inscribed  an  epitaph,  which  informs 
posterity,  that  the  greatest  misfortune  which  ne  experienced  in 
life,  was,  that  he  had  been  called  to  govern. 

Adrianus  Papa  VL  hie  situs  est 
qui  nihil  sibi  infelicius 

in  vita, 

quam  quod  imperar  et 

duxit. 

z  2 
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Adrian  VI.>  though  an  honest  mun,  and  adorned  with  many 

Erivate  virtues,  wanted  that  strength  and  energy  of  mind,  which 
is  difficult  station  required.  Timid,  irresolute,  and  inconsis- 
tent, his  real  virtues  were  mistaken  for  defects ;  and  where, 
with  greater  firmness  he  might  have  commanded  applause,  he 
undeservedly  incurred  contempt.  Perhaps,  with  so  few  faults, 
no  man  ever  incurred  so  much  popular  dislike,  or  was  loaded 
with  so  many  calumnies.  It  is  said,  that  the  niffht  after  his 
death,  some  young  men  adorned  the  door  of  his  physician  with 
garlands,  and  this  inscription,  '*  To  the  Deliverer  of  his  Coun- 
try.'* This  circumstance,  however,  was  an  honour  to  his 
memory ;  for  it  seemed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  joy  of  the 
dissolute/on  bein^  released  from  the  apprehension  of  the  bulls, 
which  this  rigid  disciplinarian  was  about  to  issue  against  vari- 
ous irregularities  and  enormities.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  this  pontiff  had  more  piety  than  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
When  he  was  shown  the  statue  of  JLaocoon,  he  turned  away 
his  head,  to  show  his  aversion  to  pagan  images;  and  he  held 
the  race  of  poets  so  cheap,  that  he  gave  them  the  appellation 
of  Terentians.  He  was,  nevertheless,  well  versed  in  theology 
and  scholastic  philosophy.  While  he  was  professor  of  divinity 
at  Loiivain,  he  wrote,  "  A  Commentary  upon  the  Book  of 
Sentences,  by  Peter  Lombard ;"  "Epistles ;"  and  "  Qusestiones 
QuodlibeticsB ;"  printed  at  Louvain  in  1515,  and  at  Paris  in 
1516,  and  1631. 

CLEMENT  VII.,  pope,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Julian 
de  Medicis,  brother  of  Lorenzo,  who  was  killed  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  the  Pazzi,  at  Florence,  in  1470.  Young  JuUus,  so  he 
was  named,  was  carefully  educated  by  his  uncle  Lorenzo.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  military  life,  and  entered  into  the  order 
of  the  Knights  at  Rhodes,  whose  standard  he  bore  at  the  co- 
ronation of  his  kinsman,  pope  Leo  X.  That  pontifi*  declared 
him  legitimate,  and  created  him  archbishop  of  Florence.  He 
was  sent  legate  to  Bologna,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
cardinalate,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  Roman  church.  Du- 
ring the  pontificate  of  Leo,  who  was  averse  to  business,  car- 
dinal Julius  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  for  prudence  and  ability.  After  the  death  of 
Adrian  V  I.,  he  was,  by  a  coalition  of  parties  unanimously 
elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  in  I5£3,  when  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Clement  VII.  The  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  the  church  were 
at  this  period  involved  in  great  difficulties  on  account  of  the 
rivalry  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  and  the  progress  of  Lu- 
theranism.  Clement,  who  began  to  be  jealousf  of  the  emperor's 
power,  refused  to  accede  to  a  league  against  Francis,  and  used 
his  endeavours,  though  in  vain,  to  effect  an  accommodation 
between  them.  He  sent  Campeggi  as  his  legate  into  Germany, 
in  order  to  urge  violent  measures  against  the  Lutherans,  and  to 
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elude  the  demand  of  a  general  conncil^  and  an  elfectual  refor- 
mation ;  but  he  obtained  little  satisfaction.    After  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  1525,  his  fears  led  him  to  enter  into  a  separate  treaty 
with  Charles,  to  whom  he  advanced  a  considerable  sum  of 
money ;  but  not  long  after,  the  same  fears  induced  liim  to  join 
in  a  league  against  him,  with  the  French,  the  Venetians,  and 
the  duke  of  Milan.     This  shuffling  and  temporizing  poUcy,  to 
which  he  was  always  too  much  addicted,  brought  upon  him  the 
imperial  arms  under  the  constable  Bourbon,  who  invaded  the 
papal  territories,  and  stormed  the  city  of  Rome.     Clement  fled 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  besieged;  and  being 
forced  to  capitulate,  he  marched  as  a  prisoner,  till  he  purcha- 
sed his  liberty  upon  hard  conditions.     He  was  even  obliged  at 
last  to  make  his  escape  in  disguise.       In  the  meantime  the 
Florentines  revolted  from  him  and  his  family,  and  recovered 
their  freedom.     Clement,  whose  sufferings  had  rather  taught 
him  more  caution,  than  inflamed  him  with  resentment,  declined 
joining  the  kings  of  France  and  England  against  the  emperor, 
and  negociated  vidth  the  latter,  as  the  most  formidable,  and 
best  able  to  promote  his  private  views.     In  1529  he  made  a 
separate  treaty  with  Charles,  by  virtue  of  which,  Alexander  de 
Medicis,  thepope*s  nephew,  was  to  be  reinstated  in  his  former 
authority  at  Florence,  and  was  to  marry  the  emperor's  natural 
daughter,  with  a  large  dowry ;  and  all  the  territories  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  occupied  by  the  emperor's  arms,  were  to  be 
restored  to  it.     In  return,  the  pope  granted  the  emperor  the 
investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  without  tribute,  absolved 
all  concerned  in  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  permitted  Charles  and 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  to  levy  the  fourth  of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues in  their  dominions.    After  this  agreement,  the  pope  and 
emperor  had  an  interview  at  Bologna,  where  they  gave  each 
other  all  the  demonstrations  of  perfect  friendship,  and  the  lat- 
ter received  the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  former. 
They  had  much  deliberation  concerning  the  means  of  opposing 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation ;  and  Clement  used  allms  arts 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  calling  a  general  council,  to  which 
measure  he  was  strongly  inclined.     They  had  another  inter- 
view at  Bologna  in  1532,  in  which  Clement  again  employed 
every  artifice  to  protract  the  meeting  of  a  council,  which  he 
could  no  longer  openly  oppose.     As  nothing  was  so  much  at 
Clement's  heart,  as  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  a  nropo- 
sal  from  Francis  to  marry  his  second  son  Henry  to  Catharine 
the  pope's  niece,  was  received  by  him  with  great  pleasure,  not- 
withstanding his  engagements  with  the  emperor  ;  and  he  did 
not  scruple  to  take  a  voyage  to  Marseilles,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  Francis,  and  the  marriage  was  consummated. 
An  affair  which  threw  Clement  into  no  less  perplexity  than  the 
rivalry  of  Charles  and  Francis,  was  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIH., 
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firom  his  wife  Catharine  of  Arragon.  As  this  was  not  only 
unjust  in  itself,  but  highly  displeasing  to  the  emperor^  Catha- 
rine's nephew,  Clement  employed  every  artifice  to  protract  the 
decision  of  the  suit,  instituted  by  Henrv  for  the  purpose.  At 
length,  the  king's  patience  being  exhausted,  ne  procured 
a  sentence  of  divorce  at  home  firom  archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
married  Anne  Boleyn.  Upon  this  event  the  pope,  urged  by 
the  cardinals  of  the  emperor's  party,  was  induced  to  issue  the 
fatal  excommunication  of  Henry,  which  caused  the  abolition  of 
his  authority  in  England,  and  the  final  separation  of  this  im- 
portant kingdom  firom  the  Romish  communion.  Clement  did 
not  Ions  sunrive  this  disaster.  He  died  in  September,  1534,  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  age,  and  11th  of  his  pontificate,  leaving  a 
character  of  duplicity,  irresolution  and  selfish  policy,  which 
peftverted  his  natural  good  sense,  and  subjected  himself  and 
the  papal  see  to  some  of  the  greatest  calamities. 

PAUL  III.,  pope,  whose  original  name  was  Alexander 
Famese,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  Roman 
family,  and  bom  about  1467  at  Cankio  in  Tuscany,  a  place 
which  his  ancestors  had  long  possessed.  He  studied  under 
the  celebrated  professors  whom  the  Medici  family  had  invited 
to  Florence,  where  he  early  distinguished  himself  bv  his  appli- 
cation and  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  literature. 
He  was  appointed  apostolical  prothonotary  by  pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  promoted  to  the  bisnopric  of  Mpntenascone  by  his 
successor,  Alexander  VI.  In  the  year  1403,  Alexander  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  when  he  was  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  By  pope  JuUus  II.,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
jParma;  and  by  Leo  X.' to  that  of  Tusculum,  or  Frescati. 
His  immediate  predecessor,  Clement  VII.  nominated  him  suc- 
cessively to  the  bishoprics  of  Palestina,  Sabina,  Porto,  and 
Ostia.  By  the  same  pontiff  he  was  appointed  to  the  legation 
of  Viterbo,  in  the  marche  of  Ancona.  So  high  was  the 
opinion  which  Clement  entertained  of  his  character,  that  when 
he  was  sensible  ofhis  approaching  dissolution,  he  recommended 
him  to  the  cardinals  as  the  most  worthy  of  the  whole  college 
to  succeed  him.  Clement  died  September  25,  1534,  and  on 
October  13  following,  cardinal  Famese  was  unanimously  elected 
his  successor.  To  this  unanimity  two  circumstances  contri- 
buted, one  was  his  having  arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  and  the  other,  a  report  of  the  weakness  and  decay  of  his 
constitution,  which  he  is  said  to  have  countenanced  with  con- 
siderable art.  At  his  coronation  the  new  pope  took  the  name 
of  Paul  III.  The  first  objects  to  which  his  attention  was 
directed,  were  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  means 
of  crushing  a  revolution  pregnant  with  ruin  to  the  authority  of 
the  papal  see.  He  was  no  less  enraged  than  his  predecessor 
Clement  at  the  innovations  in  Germany,  and  no  less  averse  to 
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any  scheme  for  refonning  either  the  doctrines  of  ^e  church,  or 
the  abuses  in  the  court  of  Rome.  But,  having  been  a  witness 
of  the  universal  censure  which  Clement  had  incurred  by  his 
obstinacy  on  those  points,  and  knowing  how  much  the  meeting  * 
of  a  general  council  was  desired  by  all  Christendom,  he  hoped 
to  avoid  all  reproach  by  a  seeming  alacrity  in  complying  with 
the  universal  wish.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  and  pursued 
measures  of  severity  against  Henry  VIIL  of  England.  The 
year  1540  was  rendered  memorable^  by  the  establishment  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1545,  the  pope  summoned  the 
council  of  Trent  to  assemble  anew  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  before  that  time  the  emperor  gave  the  Protestants  reason 
to  suspect  his  hostile  intentions  against  them,  by  his  conduct  in 
the  affair  of  count  de  Weid,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Co- 
logne. That  prince  had  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformers,  and  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  his 
diocese  instead  of  the  ancient  superstition,  the  rites  established 
among  the  Protestants.  But  he  was  zealously  opposed  by  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral,  who,  when  they  found  their  endea* 
yours  to  check  his  career  ineffectual,  appealed  for  redress  to 
the  pope  and  emperor. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1545,  the  general  council  was 
opened  at  Trent  with  the  accustomed  solemnities,  though  no 
more  than  twenty-five  bishops  had  yet  arrived,  who  were  either 
Italians  or  Spaniards.  By  the  increasing  apprehensions  of  the 
Protestants,  Charles  saw  that  he  would  soon  be  obliged  to  de- 
clare openly  what  part  he  was  determined  to  act  The  pppe 
strongly  urged  hun  to  commence  operations  against  them,  and 
he  promised  to  second  him  with  such  vigour  as  could  not  well 
fail  of  securing  success.  In  these  circumstances,  the  emperor 
privately  entered  into  negociations  with  his  .holiness;  who, 
when  he  found  that  Charles  was  bent  in  earnest  on  extiq)ating, 
by  force  of  arms,  the  heretics  who  abounded  in  Germany,  and 
of  compelling  all  who  had  renounced  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers, to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  church,  assented 
with  eagerness  to  every  article  which  was  proposed  to  hip* 
Among  other  stipulations  on  his  part,  the  pope  engaged  to 
deposit  a  large  sum  in  the  bank  of  Venice,  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintain  at  his  own  charge,  during 
the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  five  hun- 
dred horse ;  to  grant  the  emperor,  foi^one  year,  half  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  Spain;  and  to  authorize 
him,  by  a  bull,  to  alienate  as  much  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
religious  houses  in  that  country,  as  would  raise  a  considerable 
pecuniary  supply.  Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  the  emperor 
still  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  intention  from  the  Protestants, 
and  when  he  took  up  arms,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
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Germans  that  he  aimed  only  at  Tindicating  the  imperial  au- 
thority, and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  had  encroached 
upon  it.  His  design,  however,  had  nearly  been  disconcerted 
by  the  pope.  Proud  of  having  been  the  author  of  such  a 
formidable  confederacv  against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy 
in  thinking  that  the  glory  of  extirpating  it  was  reserved  for  his 
pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his  league  with  the  em- 
peror, and  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull,  containing  most  liberal 
promises  to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  enterprise. 
Though  the  emperor  was  offended  with  Paul  for  making  this 
discovery,  he  steadily  pursued  his  plan  of  dissimulation,  even 
after  the  principal  of  the  Protestants  liad  taken  the  field  in 
their  own  defence.  This  religious  war  broke  out  in  1546,  and 
papal  troops,  amounting  fully  to  the  number  which  Paul  had 
stipulated  to  furnish,  commanded  by  Alexander  Famese,  the 
grandson  of  the  pope,  assisted  by  able  officers  formed  in  the 
long  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  seasonably  joined  the 
imperial  army.  The  transactions  of  this  war,  till  the  confede- 
racy of  the  Protestants  was  broken  up,  and  almost  all  the 
members  of  it  bad  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  emperor, 
belong  to  the  history  of  that  prince. 

No  sooner  was  Paul  informed  of  the  rapid  success  of  the  im- 
perial arms,  than  he  began  to  recollect  the  prudent  and  cautious 
maxims  of  the  papal  see,  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  extend- 
ing the  imperial  authority  beyond  bounds,  which  in  the  trans- 
port of  his  zeal  against  heresy  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  He 
now  became  alarmed  for  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct,  in  having 
contributed  towards  acquiring  for  Charles  such  an  immense  in-^ 
crease  of  power,  as  would  enable  him,  after  oppressing  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  to  cive  law  with  absolute  authority  to  all 
the  states  of  Italy.  He  therefore  ordered  his  grandson  to  re- 
turn instantly  to  Italy,  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command, 
while  he  recalled  at  the  same  time  the  licence  which  he  granted 
for  the  appropriation  of  church-lands  in  Spain  to  Charles's  use. 
The  emperor  loudly  complained  of  this  treachery,  and  to  his 
complaints  he  added  threats  and  expostulations ;  but  his  holi- 
ness remained  inflexible,  and  his  troops  marched  towards  the 
ecclesiastical  states.  In  a  memorial  which  the  pope  published, 
besides  assigning  various  reasons  to  justify  his  conduct,  he 
discovered  mani&st  symptoms  of  alienation  from  the  emperor, 
together  with  a  deep-rooted  dread  of  his  power.  He  foresaw 
that  if  the  emperor  acquired  absolute  power  in  Germany,  he 
would  soon  become  master  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  council, 
should  it  continue  to  meet  in  Trent.  For  this  purpose  he 
determined  to  remove  it  to  some  city  more  immediately  under 
his  own  jurisdiction,  and  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  to 
the  measure  the  appearance  of  being  necessary.  One  or  two 
of  the  fathers,  together  with  some  of  their  domestics,  happen- 
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ing  to  die  suddenly,  their  disorder  was  pronounced  to  be  in- 
fectious and  pestilential,  upon  which  some  of  the  prelates 
withdrew  from  Trent  panic-struck,  and  after  a  short  consulta- 
tion, the  council  was  translated  to  Bologna,  in  the  year  1537. 
By  this  time  strong  symptoms  of  disgust  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  very  discernible,  and  an  event  soon 
took  place  which  produced  an  irreparable  breach  in  their  con- 
nection. Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the  pope's  son,  by  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  kind,  equal  to  those 
committed  by  the  worst  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human 
nature,  had  rendered. himself  so  odious  to  all  classes  of  his  < 
subjects,  that  it  was  thought  that  any  violence  whatever  might 
be  lawfully  attempted  against  him.  In  these  circumstances, 
five  nobles  of  the  first  distinction  in  Placentia,  with  the  privity 
of  Gonzaga,  the  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  combined  in  a 
plan  for  his  assassination.  They  conducted  their  designs  with 
such  secrecy,  and  displayed  such  courage  in  the  execution  of 
their  design,  that,  at  mid-day,  one  party  of  them  surprised  the 
citadel  of  Placentia,  where  Farnese  resided,  overpowered  the 
guards,  and  murdered  him,  while  others  of  their  body  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town-  The  ignominious  death  of 
a  son,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infamous  vices,  Paul  loved 
with  an  excess  of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed  him  with 
the  deepest  aflliction ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  so  much  conse- 
quence as  Placentia,  greatly  embittered  his  sorrow.  On  an 
early  day  he  accused  Gonzaga,  in  open  consistory,  of  having 
committed  a  murder,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  an  unjust 
usurpation ;  and  he  immediately  demanded  satisfaction  of  the 
emperor  for  both  injuries,  by  the  punishment  of  Gonzaga,  and 
by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  his  grand-son,  Octavio.  But 
Charles  eluded  all  his  demands,  and  determined  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  city  with  all  its  territory.  This  resolution  so 
enraged  the  pope,  that  he  was  eager  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers  of  his 
son,  and  to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested  from  his  family. 
That  he  might  be  able  to  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  he 
warmly  solicited  Henry  king  of  France,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice  to  join  in  an  offensive  league  against  Charles.  He 
found  those  powers,  however,  not  willing  to  engage  with  him 
in  a.  war  for  tne  gratification  of  his  private  resentment,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  endure  the  injury  wnich  the  impotency  of  the 
holy  see  would  not  permit  him  to  revenge. 

As  Paid  advanced  in  years,  he  grew  more  strongly  attached 
to  his  family,  and  more  jealous  of  his  authority.  Urged  on  by 
these  passions,  he  did  not  forget  the  loss  of  Placentia,  and  in 
the  year  1549,  he  made  a  second  ineffectual  effort  to  gratify 
his  enmity  to  the  emperor,  by  attempting  to  draw  the  French 
king  into  an  alliance  against  that  prince.    Finding  his  design 
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unsuccessful,  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  most  likely 
means  of  preventing  the  future  encroachments  of  the  emperor. 
With  this  view,  he  determined  to  recall  his  grant  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  and  after  declaring  them  to  be  re-annexed  to  the 
.  holy  see,  to  indemnify  his  grandson  Octavio  by  some  other 
establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  This  device,  he  flat- 
tered himself,  would  render  his  possession  of  Parma  more  se* 
cure,  as  the  emperor  might  be  cautious  of  invading  the  pa* 
trimony  of  St.  Peter ;  and  he  thought  it  would  am>rd  him  a 
better  chance  of  recovering  Placentia,  when,  in  urging  his  so- 
licitations to  that  effect,  he  was  considered  not  as  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  own  family,  but  as  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of 
the  church.  Wliile  he  was  priding  himself  in  this  device,  Oc- 
tavio, a  high-spirited  younff  man,  having  resolved  not  to  accept 
of  any  other  territory,  took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  plan  so  fatal  to  his  ambition.  In  pursuance  of 
these,  he  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and  after  naving  made 
an  unsuccessfid  attempt  to  surprise  Parma,  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  grandfather,  intimating  his  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  emperor.  This  defection  of  one  of  PauVs 
own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated  him  almost  to 
madness,  and  there  was  no  degree  of  severity  to  which  he 
might  not  have  proceeded  against  a  grandson  whom  he  re- 
proached as  an  unnatural  apostate.  He  was  prevented,  how- 
ever, from  carrying  any  of  his  rash  designs  into  execution  by 
his  deaUi,  which  took  place  in  1540,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age,  and  fifteenth  of  his  pontificate.  Besides  his  natural 
son  Peter  Lewis,  this  pope  had  a  natural  daughter  named  Con^ 
stantia,  who  was  married  into  the  Sforza  fami^,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Alexander  Farnese,  and  Guido  Ascanio  Sforza,  he  created 
cardinals  soon  after  his  election,  and  when  they  were  scarcely 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion.  During  his  pontificate,  he 
created  seventy-one  cardinals,  the  greatest  number  that  had 
ever  yet  been  preferred  to  that  dignity  by  any  pope.  Onu- 
phrius  says  that  he  was  well  versed  in  most  branches  of  litera- 
ture, and  a  generous  encourager  of  learned  men.  He  wrote  a 
comment  upon  "  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Atticus,"  before  his  pro- 
motion to  the  papal  throne,  and  after  it,  some  **  Letters'*  in 
a  polite  style,  to  his  particular  friend  Sadolet,  and  to  Erasmus. 
JULIUS  IIL,  pope,  whose  former  name  was  John  Maria 
del  Monte,  was  a  person  of  obscure  origin,  and  born  in  Rome, 
about  1488.  His  uncle,  named  Anthony  del  Monte,  whom 
Julius  II.  h)ad  made  a  cardinal,  raised  his  family  from  obscu- 
rity. Under  his  patronage  John  Maria  was  educated  for  the 
church,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  .litera- 
ture and  jurisprudence.  By  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  he 
obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Siponto,  and  afterwards  filled 
various  offices  under  the  holy  see ;     being  successively  ap- 
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pointed  adimnistrator  of  difierent  bishoprics,  created  auditor 
of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  twice  made  governor  of  Rome* 
He  was  given  as  a  hostage  when  the  troops  of  Charles  V, 
sacked  Rome.  In  1536,  Paul  III.  made  him  a  cardinal,  and 
afterwards  employed  him  on  several  legations  to  Lombardy^ 
Romagna,  and  bologna.  By  the  manner  in  which  he  acquit- 
ted himself  in  these  employments,  he  obtained  the  character  of 
a  person  of  great  application  and  uncommon  abilities,  and 
recommended  himself  so  powerfully  to  his  holiness,.thatin  1545, 
he  appointed  him  his  principal  legate  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  confided  to  him  his  most  secret  intentions.  Upon  the 
death  of  Paul  in  1548,  cardinal  del  Monte  was  elected  his 
successor,  and  took  the  name  of  Julius  III.,  out  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  that  pontiff,  who,  by  making  his  uncle  a  cardi- 
nal, had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  fortune.  In  order  to 
express  his  gratitude  towards  his  benefactor,  cardinal  Farnese, 
who  had  been  the  principal  instrument  in  raising  him  to  the 
papal  throne,  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  put 
Octavio  Farnese  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Parma.  When 
some  of  the  cardinals  remonstrated  with  him,  on  the  injury 
which  he  did  to  the  holy  see,  by  alienating  a  territory  of  sucn 
value,  he  briskly  said,  *'  that  he  had  rather  be  a  poor  pope^ 
with  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one  widi  the 
infamy  of  having  forgotten  the  obligations  conferred  upon  him, 
and  the  promises  which  he  had  made."  Whatever  lustre  he 
might  derive  from  this  candour  or  generosity,  was  quickly  ef- 
faced by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent,  which  was 
viewed,  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  with  horror.  It  is 
cohsidered  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  pope  upon  his  election, 
to  bestow  on  whom  he  pleases  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  falls  to 
be  disposed  of  by  his  investment  with  the  tiara.  Juhus  confer- 
red this  dimity,  together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and  arms,  upon  one  Inno- 
cent, a  youth  of  sixteen,  bom  of  obscure  parents,  and  known 
by  flie  name  of  the  Ape,  for  having  been  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  an  animal  of  that  species,  in  the  cardinal  del  Monte*s 
family.  Such  promotion  was  looked  upon  by  the  cardinals  as 
a  great  afiront  offered  to  their  body;  but  when  they  re- 
proached his  holiness  for  introducing  such  an  unworthy  mem- 
ber into  the  sacred  college,  who  had  neither  learning  nor  vir- 
tue, nor  merit  of  any  kind,  he  impudently  replied  by  asking 
them,  *'  What  virtue  or  merit  they  nad  found  in  him,  that  could 
induce  them  to  place  him  in  the  papal  chair  ?"  The  flagrant 
violation  of  decorum  which  Julius  manifested  in  this  procedure, 
occasioned  Rome  to  be  filled  with  libels  and  pasquinades, 
•which  imputed,  not  without  reason,  the  pope's  extravagant  re^ 
gard  for  so  mean  and  despicable  a  person  to  the  most  criminal 
of  passions. 
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The  subsequent  conduct  of  Julius  corresponded  with  his 
shameless  behaviour  at  the  commencement  of  nis  pontificate.  In 
the  conclave  which  elected  him^  he»had  taken  an  oath  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  cardinals,  that  if  the  choice  should  fall 
on  him,  he  would  immediately  call  the  general  council  which 
Paul  III.  had  removed  to  Bologna,  to  re*assemble  at  Trent. 
After  his  election  he  did  not  intend  to  observe  his  oath,  and 
gave  an  ambiguous  answer  to  the  first  proposals  which  were 
made  to  him  by  the  emperor  on  that  subjeet.  The  latter, 
however,  pressed  so  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of  convocation 
should  be  issued,  that  Julius  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  the  1st 
of  May,  1551,  was  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  assem- 
bly. Before  that  time  occurrences  arose  in  Italy,  which  made 
Julius  repent  of  having  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Parma  upon  Oc- 
tavio  Farnese.  The^  emperor,  who  had  never  relinquished  his 
pretensions  to  that  territory  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  now  or- 
dered Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  to  assemble  troops  and 
take  possession  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  Octavio,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  levy  soldiers,  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  and 
country,  applied  to  the  pope  for  that  protection  and  assistance 
which  were  due  to  him  as  a  vassal  of  the  church.  Julius  re- 
ceived his  application  with  so  much  coldness,  being  fearful  of 
offending  the  emperor,  that  Octavio  solicited  the  assistance  of 
Henry  II.  king  of  France.  That  prince,  governed  by  heredi- 
tary jealousy  of  the  emperor's  power,  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity which  Octavio's  application  afforded  him,  of  recover- 
ing a  footing  in  Italy,  and  instantly  concluded  a  treaty,  in 
which  he  bound  himself  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  furnish  him 
with  all  the  assistance  which  he  desired.  This  transaction 
could  not  long  be  secreted  from  the  pope,  who  immediately 
required  Octavio  to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  He  refused 
to  comply,  and  the  pope  pronounced  his  fief  to  be  forfeited^ 
and  declared  war  against  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellious 
vassal.  But  as  Julius  could  not  hope  with  his  own  forces  alone 
to  subdue  Octavio,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  French  king, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  emperor  for  assistance,  who  ordered 
Gonzago  to  second  him  with  all  his  troops.  Thus  the  French 
took  the  field  as  the  allies  of  Octavio,  and  the  Imperialists  as 
the  protectors  of  the  holy  see ;  the  former  ravaged  the  pap^ 
territories,  and  the  latter  laid  waste  the  Parmesan ;  but  auer 
the  imperialists  had  began  to  besiege  Parma  in  form,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  council  re-assembled  at  Trent, 
where  the  papal  legate  successfully  employed  his  art,  address, 
and  means  of  corruption,  in  disappointing  the  endeayours'of 
the  imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  audience  for  the  Pro- 
testant divines,  and  in  obtaining  confirmation  of  the  most 
noxious  tenets  and  rites  of  popery.     The  war  in  Germany 
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during  the  foQowing  year,  between  the  emperor  and  Maurice, 
elector  of  Saxony,  produced  such  a  consternation  among  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  that  the  German  prelates  immediately 
returned  home,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  res- 
pective territories ;  and  the  rest  were  so  impatient  to  be  gone, 
that  the  legate  seized  with  joy  such  a  plausible  pretext  for  dis- 
missing the  assembly.  Accordingly,  a  decree  was  issued  pro- 
roguing  the  council  during  two  years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet 
at  that  time,  if  peace  was  then  re-established  in  Europe ;  but 
this  prorogation  continued  no  less  than  ten  years.  In  the  mean 
time  Julius  continued  abandoned  to  his  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, rioting  and  feasting  in  his  gardens  with  select  compa- 
nions of  die  same  stamp  with  himself,  until  he  had  contracted 
such  habits  of  dissipation,  that  any  serious  occupation,  if  at* 
tended  with  difficulty,  became  an  intolerable  biurden  to  him. 
Owing  to  this,  he  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew 
to  hold  a  consistory,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  some  grants 
which  he  had  promised  to  bestow  upon  him,  because  he  knew 
that  the  cardinals  would  make  a  violent  opposition  to  his 
schemes  in  favour  of  that  young  man.  When  all  the  pretexts 
which  he  could  invent  for  eluding  his  nephew's  request  were 
exhausted,  he  feigned  indisposition,  rather  than  yield  to  his  im- 
poFtunitv ;  and  that  he  might  give  the  deceit  a  greater  colour  of 
probability,  he  confined  himself  to  his  apartment,  and  changed 
nis  ijsual  diet  and  manner  of  Ufe.  By  persisting  too  long 
in  acting  this  farce,  he  contracted  a  real  disease,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  days,  in  1556,  aged  sixty-eight,  leaving  his  infa- 
mous minion,  the  cardinal  del  Monte,  to  bear  his  name,  and  to 
disgrace  the  dignity  which  he  had  conferred  upon  him.  Julius 
had  presided  over  the  church  five  years  and  between  one  and 
two  months.  In  his  notes,  Bayle  has  collected  many  anecdotes 
of  his  obscenities,  buffooneries,  and  debaucheries. 

MARCELLUS  II.,  pope,  whose  family  name  was  Cervini, 
was  born  at  Fano  in  the  Alarche  of  Ancona,  where  his  father 
was  receiver-general  of  the  revenues  of  the  papal  see.  He 
studied  at  Sienna,  and  honourably  distinguished  himself  in  his 
academic  exercises.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Rome  under  the 
pontificate  of  pope  Paul  III.,  whom  he  pleased  so  well  by  his 
.  abilities  and  address,  that  he  appointed  him  his  principal  se- 
cretary. He  accompanied  cardinal  Famese,  that  pontiff's 
nephew,  when  his  uncle  sent  him  in  the  character  of  his  legate 
into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  to  attempt  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  Francis  I.,'  and  the  emperor  Charles 
y . ;  and  upon  the  cardinal's  return,  after  an  unsuccessful  mis- 
sion, his  powers  were  devolved  on  Cervini,  who  acquired 
great  respect  by  his  learning  and  manners.  At  this  time  he 
had  the  title  of  bishop  of  Nicastro ;  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  sec  of  Reggio  and  Ugubio.     Upon  his  return  to 
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Rome^  Paul  created  him  cardinal  presbvter  of  the  holy  cross  of 
Jerusalem,  and  nominated  him  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
council  of  Trent.*  On  the  death  of  pope  Julius  III.,  in  1555, 
the  conclave  elected  our  cardinal  to  succeed  him,  who  at  his 
consecration  retained  his  Christian  name.  He  commenced 
his  pontificate  by  abjuring  nepotism,  and  would  not  ever  suffer 
his  nephews  to  come  to  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproach- 
able character,  of  inflexible  integrity,  of  invincible  resolu- 
tion and  constancy,  and  formed  great  designs  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  court  and  the  cler^ ;  but  a  fatal  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy prevented  him  from  carrymg  them  into  execution,  on 
the  twenty-first  day  after  his  elevation  to  the  papal  dignity.  It 
was  indeed  reported,  that  he  owed  his  death  to  poison. 

PAUL  IV.,  pope,  whose  former  name  was  John  Peter 
Caraffa,  was  the  son  of  count  Montorio,  a  nobleman  of 
an  illustrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  bom  in 
the  year  1476.  Being  destined  for  the  church,  though  from 
hb  rank  in  Ufe,  without  any  other  merit,  he  might  expect 
to  obtain  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments,  yet,  from  his 
early  years,  he  applied  to  study  with  dl  the  assiduity  of 
one  whose  sole  dependence  was  on  his  personal  attainments. 
By  this  means,  he  not  only  acquired  profoimd  skill  in 
scnolastic  theology,  but  a  considerable  loiowledge  of  the 
learned  languages  and  of  polite  literature,  the  study  of 
which  had  been  lately  revived  in  Italy.  His  mind,  however, 
naturally  gloomy  and  severe,  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the 
sour  spirit  of  the  former,  than  to  receive  any  tincture  of  elegance 
and  hberality  of  sentiment  from  the  latter ;  so  that  he  acquu*ed 
rather  the  qualities  and  passions  of  a  monk,  than  the  talents 
requisite  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  When 
only  eighteen  years  old,  pope  Alexander  YI.  made  him  his 
chamberlain ;  and  in  1504,  ciulius  U.  gave  him  the  archbishopric 
of  Theate,  or  Chieti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  same 
pontiff  sent  him  nuncio  to  Ferdmand,  king  of  Arragon,  when 
that  prince  took  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom;  and  in 
1513,  pope  Leo  A.  sent  him  in  the  same  character  to  Henry 
VIII.,  kuig  of  England,  at  whose  court  he  continued  three 
years.  Upon  his  return  from  this  mission  he  was  appointed 
nuncio  to  opain,  where  he  was  made  privy  counsellor  to  king 
Ferdinand,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  same  post  by  his 

grandson  Charles  V.  But,  becoming  disgusted  with  public 
fe,  he  languished  to  be  in  a  situation  more  suited  to  his  taste 
and  temper.  Having,  therefore,  obtained  his  recall,  he  relin- 
quished the  paths  of  ambition,  refiised  the  archbishopric  of 
Brindisi,  which  Charles  V.  offered  him,  and  resigned  slU  his 
ecclesiastical  perferments  in  1524.  He  then  retired  to  Mount 
Pincio,  where  he  instituted  a  new  order  of  regular  priests, 
whom  he  denominated  Theatines,  from  the  arch-bishopric 
which  he  had  held,  and  becoming  a  member  of  their  frater- 
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nity,  be  confonn^d  to  all  the  rigorous  rules  to  which  he 
had  subjected  them^  preferring  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life, 
with  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  order^  to  the 
highest  dignities  and  greatest  grandeur  which  the  court  of 
Rome  could  offer  him.  In  this  retreat,  he  continued  many 
years,  until  pope  Paul  III.,  induced  by  the  tame  of  his  sanctity, 
called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  consult  with  him  concerning 
the  most  proper  and  effectual  measures  for  suppressing  heresy, 
and  re-establishing  the  ancient  authority  of  the  churdi.  Hav* 
ing  thus  enticed  him  from  his  retirement,  the  pope,  partly  by 
his  entreaties,  and  partly  by  his  authority,  persuaded  him  to 
re-assume  the  benefices  which  he  had  resigned,  and  to  accept 
of  a  cardinal's  hat,  in  1536. 

After  having  been  thus  promoted  to  the  purple,  Caraffa  re- 
tained his  monastic  austeritir,  both  under  the  artful  and  interest* 
ed  pontificate  of  Paul,  and  the  dissolute  government  of  Jiilius 
III.     He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  all  innovation  in  opinion,  and 
had  ever  shown  the  most  bigoted  and  furious  zeal  against 
Lutheranism.     He  appeared  a  violent  advocate  for  the  juris-^ 
diction  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  establishing  the  formidable  and  odious  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition  in  the  papal  territories.    Upon  the  death  of  Mar- 
ceUus  II.  in  1555,  cardinal  Caraffa  was  elected  to  succeed  him^ 
being  then  seventy  nine-years  of  a^e.  At  his  consecration,  out 
of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Paul  III.,  he  took  the  name  of 
Paul  IV.    When  the  Roman  courtiers  were  informed  of  his 
election,  firom  the  austerity  of  his  character  they  anticipated  a 
severe  and  violent  pontificate;  while  the  Roman  people  were  ap* 
prehensive  of  seeing  the  rigour  of  monastic  manners  substituteel 
in  the  room  of  the  gaiety  and  magnificence  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  in  the  papal  court.    Having  thus  at* 
tained  to  the  highest  dignity  to  which  he  could  aspire,  the  prin- 
cipal object  which  he  appears  to  have  had  at  heart  was  the 
aggrandizing  of  his  nephews,  to  whom  he  rave  himself  up  with 
unbounded  confidence  and  attachment.     On  count  M ontorio,. 
the  eldest,  he  bestowed  the  dukedom  of  PaUiano,  of  which  he 
had  dispossessed  Mark  Antony  Colonna;  on  the  second  he  con* 
ferred  the  government  of  Rome,  with  the  county  of  Bagno, 
and  the  title  of  marquis  of  Montebello ;  and  the  youngest,  who 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  of 
Spain  or  France,  he  created  a  cardinal,  and  nominated  him  to 
the  important  legation  of  Bologna. 

Unhappily  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  ambition  of  Paul's 
nephews  was  too  aspiring  to  be  satisfied  with  the  dignities  ta 
wmch  they  had  been  appointed.  Their  aims  were  directed  to 
some  sovereign  and  independent  estabhshments,  such  as  Lea 
and  Clement  nad  procured  for  the  Medici,  and  Pa^  III.  for 
the  family  of  Famese.  This  design  they  saw  no  prosi>eet 
whatever  of  accomplishing,  but  by  dispossessing  the  emperor 
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of  some  of  his  Italian  dominions,  and  to  attempt  such  an  un- 
dertaking, both  Paul  and  his  nephews  were  incited  by  motives  * 
of  resentment  as  well  as  of  interest.  Cardinal  Caraffa,  while 
he  served  in  the  imperial  army  in  Germany,  had  been  put 
under  arrest  for  challenging  a  Spanish  officer ;  and  afterwards 
he  was  prevented  by  the  emperor*s  orders  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  a  priory  in  Naples,  which  the  pope  had  conferred  on 
him.  Disgusted  by  tnis  treatment,  he  abruptly  quitted  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  and  entered  that  of  France ;  in  which 
the  friendship  which  he  contracted  with  Strozzi,  the  commander 
of  the  French  army  in  Tuscany,  proved  the  means  not  only  of 
warmly  attaching  him  to  the  French  interest,  but  of  inspiring 
him  with  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  emperor,  as  the  great  enemy 
to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  tlie  Italian  states.  And 
Paul  himself  was  disposed  to  receive  impressions  unfavourable 
to  the  emperor.  He  then  resolved,  in  conformity  with  the  advice 
of  his  nephews,  to  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  French  king  against  the  emperor.  According  to  the 
articles  of  this  alliance,  they  were  to  attack  the  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  kingdom  of  N  aples  with  their  united  forces,  and, 
in  case  they  should  be  successful,  its  ancient  republican  form 
of  government  was  to  be  re-established  in  the  former,  and  the 
latter  granted  to  one  of  the  French  king's  sons ;  reserving  a 
certain  territory  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  independent 
estabUshments  for  each  of  Paul's  nephews. 

Henry  accepted  this  proposal,  and  sent  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  to  Rome,  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  mean- 
time the  pope  reflected  on  the  danger  and  imcertain  issue  of  a 
war  with  so  powerful  a  prince  as  the  emperor,  and  probably 
yielding  to  the  address  which  the  imperial  ambassador  had 
laboured  to  soothe  him,  began  to  lose  much  of  his  ardour  for 
continuing  the  negociation  with  France,  when  the  intelligence 
which  he  received  from  Germany  rekindled  all  his  former  rage 
against  the  emperor,  and  made  him  desirous  of  putting  the  last 
hand  to  the  treaty.  It  brought  him  advice  of  the  recess  of  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby 
granted  to  the  Protestants  in  Germany.  This  information  ex- 
cited in  him  violent  transports  of  passion.  Full  of  high 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated  with 
the  fiercest  zeal  against  heresy,  he  considered  the  assembly's 
decision  concerning  religious  matters,  to  be  a  presumptuous  and 
unpardonable  encroachment  on  that  jurisdiction  which  belong- 
ed to  no  other  person  but  himself,  and  regarded  the  indulgence 
which  it  had  given  to  the  Protestants  as  an  impious  act  of  that 
power  which  the  diet  had  usurped.  He  insisted  that  the  recess 
should  be  immediately  declared  illegal  and  void;  threaten* 
ins  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans,  should  they  either 
refuse  or  delay  to  gratify  him  in  this  respect,  with  the  severest 
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effects  of  his  vengeance.  Such  a  tone  of  autliority  and  com- 
mandy  might  have  been  assumed  by  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  but  in  the.  age  of  Charles  V.  it  was  impotent  and 
contemptible  extravagance.  In  this  disposition  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  found  PauT^  and  soon  obtained  his  signature  to  a 
treaty,  which  had  for  its  object  the  ruin  of  a  prince  against 
whom  he  was  so  highly  exasperated;  and  afterwards  both 
parties  began  privately  to  prepare  for  putting  it  into  execution; 

Scarcely  had  the  treaty  been  signed  two  months,  before  the 
French  kmg  forgot  the  obligations  under  which  it  laid  him, 
and  agreed  to  a  truce  with  the  emperor,  who  was  upon  the 
point  of  resigning  all  his  dominions  to  his  son,  Philip,  and  of 
retiring  from  the  world.  When  the  news  reached  Rome  that 
this  truce  was  actually  concluded,  and  sworn  to  by  Henry,  as 
well  as  Charles  and  Philip,  in  February,  1556,  the  pope  and  his 
nephews  were  astonished  and  terrified.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  Paul  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  arts  of  nego- 
ciation  and  intrigue.  He  affected,  as  being  the  father  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce,  considering 
it  to  be  a  happy  expedient  for  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  he  exhorted  the  rival  princes  to  embrace  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  negociating  a  definitive  peace,  offering  himself 
to  be  mediator  between  them.  .  Under  this  pretext,  he  nomi-i 
nated  cardinal  Rebiba,  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels, 
And  his. nephew,  cardinal  Caraffa,  to  that  of  Paris.  But  the 
real  design  of  CarafiEa's  embassy  was  to  solicit  the  king  of 
France  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  renew  his  engage- 
ments with  the  holy  see,  in  which  he  completely  succeeded. 
Upon  this,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  cardinal  Rebiba, 
with  information  of  what  had  passed,  and  instructions  for  him 
to  return  to  Rome. 

•.  As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  there  was 
a  fair  prospect  for  his  succeeding  in  this  negociation,  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  put  under  arrest  the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court, 
treated  with  much  severity  and  injustice  all  those  whom  he 
suspected  of  favouring  the  Spanish  interest,  and  ordered  a 
legal  information  to  be  presented,  in  a  consistory  of  cardinals, 
against  Philip,  on  pretence  that,  as  his  lord  liege,  he  had  a 
right  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  account  of 
his  having  failed  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  due  to 
the  pope  from  the  possessor  of  it,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of 
treason  against  the  holy  see.  Philip  having  imbibed  from  his 
youth  a  strong,  veneration  for  the  church,  when  he  foresaw  a 
rupture  with  the  pope  approaching,  he  entertained  strong 
scruples  against  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  against  the  vice- 
gerent of  Christ.  He  gave  orders  to  the  duke  of  Alva  to  use 
.every  art  of  persuasion  before  he  had  recourse  to  arms.  Though 
naturally  averse  to  all  mild  expedients,  Alva  complied  with  his 
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iiwtnictioiiai  but  finding  tilat  exery  oveituce  of  peace,  and  every 
appearance  of  hesitation,  on  hb  (mrt,  fruitless,  he  took  the 
field,  and  entered  the  papal  territories.  As  the  French  forces 
had  not  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon  became  master  of  the  Campagna 
Romana,  taking  possession  of  the  cities  in  the  name  of  the 
sacred  colle|;e  and  the  future  pope ;  and  he  continued  to  ad- 
vance, till  his  troops,  by  making  incursions,  even  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  filled  that  dtv  with  consternation.  In  this  situatioi^ 
Caraffa  found  his  uncle's  affairs  on  his  return  from  France ; 
and  knowing  the  importance  of  obtaining  time  for  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  succours,  he  prevailed  on  Paul  to  apply  to 
Alva  for  a  cessation  of  arms.  That  commander  was  the  more 
disposed  to  close  with  the  overture,  as  he  found  it  necessary  to 
recruit  his  forces,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  the 
approaching  French  army*  A  truce  was  accordingly  concluded 
for  ten,  and  afterwards  for  forty  days,  during  which  various 
schemes  of  peace  were  proposed,  without  any  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  pope. 

But  while  the  pope  was  thus  intent  on  destroying  his  enc'- 
inies,  either  he  neglected,  or  found  that  it  exceeded  bis  power, 
to  make  those  preparations  for  war  winch  cardinal  Carafia  had 
'promised  in  his  name.  When,  therefore,  the  duke  of  Guise^ 
who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army,  arrived  at 
Rome,  in  1557,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  was  neither  fur* 
nished  with  the  number  of  troops,  nor  necessary  supplies^ 
which  he  expected  to  meet  with ;  nor  had  he  the  least  prospect 
that  the  pope  would  ever  be  able  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
However,  urged  on  by  the  pope's  impatience  for  action,  he 
marched  towards  Naples,  ana  began  his  operations ;  but 
the  duke  of  Alva,  by  adopting  and  adhering  steadily  to  a  de- 
fensive system,  prevented  him  from  obtaining  any  success  of 
importance,  before  sickness  began  to  waste  his  army,  and  a  vio- 
lent dissension  had  arisen  between  him  and  the  commander  of 
the  papal  forces.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  Spaniards 
renewed  their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  by 
liieir  progress  overwhelmed  the  pope  with  such  terror,  that  he 
earnestly  entreated  the  duke  of  Guise  to  hasten  towards  'Rome 
for  its  defence.  With  this  request  the  duke  complied/  but  be 
soon  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  Rome  at  the 
mercy  of  that  prince,  towards  whom  he  had  displayed  such  an 
inveterate  animosity.  By  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and 
Henry,  among  otiber  measures  which  he  adopted  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy,  ordered  the  duke  of  Guise,  together  witii 
his  whole  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  The  first  account  of  that  fatal  battie  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Henry  had  sent  to  recall  the 
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duke  of  Gtme,  The  pope  r^^nbnstrated  wi&  the  utmost  vio^ 
lenee,  ag2^jia$t  the  departure  of  the  French  anny,  reproaching 
Ihe  duke^  to  whose  ill  conduct  he  attributed  his  being  brought 
into  such  an  unhappy  situation,  and  complaining  of  the  king, 
for  deserting  him  so  ungenerously  under  such  circumstances. 
Paul,  therefore,  employed  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and  of 
Cosmo  de  MedJcis,  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  The  same  motive^ 
which  made  Philip  so  averse  to  entering  into  this  war  with  the 
pontiff,  engaged  him  to  Usten  to  the  first  proposals  of  peace 
from  Paul,  and  determined  him  to  have  matters  brought  to  ^, 
conclusion ;  accordingly,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
duke  of  Alva,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  cardinal  Carafia,  in 
the  name  of  his  uncle,  after  a  short  conference. 

As  soon  as  affairs  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  were  settled  ii^ 
tranquillity,  Paul  sent  legates  to  the  kin^s  of  France  an4 
Spain,  offering  himself  as  mediator  of  theur  differences,  but 
IFithout  any  success.    In  the  mean  time,  he  applied  himself  tp 
render  his  favourite  tribunal,  the  inquisition,  a  more  efficient 
kistrument  for  the  eradication  of  heresy.    About  this  time,  he 
deprived  cardinal  Pole  of  his  legation  in  England,' and  recalled 
him  to  Rome ;  actuated  in  so  doing,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  iqi 
desire  of  gratifying  his  own  private  resentment  against  that 
prelate,  whom  he  had  formerly  accused  of  heresy  in  the  con- 
clave.    In  1558,  the  college  of  electors  of  the  empire  having 
been  assembled  at  Frankfort,  the  prince  of  Orange  laid  beibre 
them  the  instrument  with  which  Charles  V.  had  entrusted  him| 
containing  his  resignation  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  transfer  of 
it  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans ;  which  the  college  accepted 
and  approved,  and  put  Ferdinand  in  possession  of  all  the  en« 
signs  of  roydty.    nut  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Guzman 
his  chancellor  to  acquaint  the  pope  with  this  transaction,  to 
testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see,  and  to  signify  that 
he  would  soon  dispatch  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  treat 
with  his  holiness  concerning  his  coronation,  Paul,  whom  nei- 
ther experience  nor  disappointment  could  teach  to  bring  down 
his  lofty  ideas  of  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standard 
as  suited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy 
into  his  presence,  and  declared  all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort 
illegal  and  void.    He  contended,  that  the  pope,  as  vicegerent 
of  Christ,  was  entrusted  with  the  keys  both  of  spiritual  and 
civil  gpvemment ;  that  from  him  the  imperial  jurisdiction  waf 
derived ;  that  the  instrument  of  Charles's  resignation  had  been 
presented  in  an  imju-oper  court,  aa  it  belonged  to  the  pope 
alone  to  reject  or  accept  of  it,  and  to  nominate  a  person  to  nil 
ike  imperial  throne;  and  that  Ferdinazid,  by  ratifying  the 
eoncessions  at  several  diets  in  favour  of  heretics,  had  rendered 
hii^self  unworthy  of  the  imperial  dignity* 
Paul  maintained  the  same  antiquated  a^  wild  pretensionf 
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in  the  instance  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  who  despised 
his  impotent  clwns,  threw  off  the  papal  yoke,  and  assumed 
the  supremacy  of  aU  matters,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal, 
within  her  dominions.  The  mortification  which  this  event 
must  have  occasioned  to  Paul,  was  soon  increased  by  the  intel-  . 
ligence  received  from  his  nuncio  in  Giermany,  that  at  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  in  1558,  Ferdinand  had  confirmed  the  treaty  of 
Passau,  which  established  the  peace  of  religion,  and  also  the  de« 
crees  of  the  subsequent  diets.  Nor  could  the  satisfaction  which 
he  affected  be  real,  when  he  had  ofiicial  information  brought  him 
that  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  in  April, 
1559,  since  by  one  of  the  articles,  Henry  and  Philip  bound 
themselves  to  labour  in  concert  for  procuring  the  convocation 
x>f  a  general  council,  in  order  to  promote  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  and  to  devise  expedients  for  establishing  unity 
and  concord  in  the  religious  world.  If  he  indulged  any  hopes 
that,  by  negociating  with  Henry,  he  might  still  be  able  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  affairs  favourable  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  papal  see,  they  were  entirely  dissipated  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  that  prince  in  the  month  of  July.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  might  give  evidence  of  his 
impartiaUty,  in  punishing  crimes  without  dictinction  of  persons, 
he  directed  his  severity  against  his  nephews,  who  had  scanda- 
lously abused  the  trusts  committed  to  their  charge.  He  re- 
moved cardinal  Caraffa  from  all  administration  of  affairs, 
deprived  him  of  his  legation  of  Bologna,  and  banished  him  to 
Patricia;  and  he  dismissed  the  duke  of  Palermo  and  the 
marquis  of  Montebello  from  their  hi^h  offices  in  the  court  and 
army,  ordering  them  to  retire  to  their  castles,  and  refiised  to 
hearken  to  anv  intercessions  made  by  the  cardinals  on  their 
behalf.  He  likewise  suppressed  some  new  unpopular  taxes, 
which,  he  pretended,  had  been  imposed  without  nis  knowledge. 
His  intention,  however,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  his  administra- 
tion, if  it  was  sincere,  was  delayed  till  too  late  a  period,  for 
he  died  of  a  dropsy,  August  16th,  1559,  in  his  eignty-fourth 
year,  and  after  he  nad  presided  over  the  Roman  church  four 
years  and  between  two  and  three  months. 

By  his  arrogance,  ferocious  violence,  excessive  severity,  and 
oppressive  taxes,  Paul  had  rendered  himself  so  universaDy 
hated  by  the  Romans,  that  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
they  rose  tumultuously,  cursed  his  name  and  family,  and  then, 
flying  to  the  capital,  struck  off  the  head  of  a  statue  erected 
to  him  there  but  three  months  before,  which  they  dragged, 
with  a  thousand  insults,  through  all  the  public  streets  of  the 
city,  and  at  last  threw  into  the  Tiber.  The  populace,  having 
thus  vented  their  rage  on  the  statue,  crowded  to  the  prison 
of  the  inquisition,  forced  open  the  doors,  released  several 
hundred  prisoners,  only  requiring  them  to  swear  that  they 
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were  good  Catholics,  and  then  set  the  buildings  oh  &te,  which 
were  soon  reduced  to  ashes,  with  all  the  processes,  papers,  and 
records  of  that  court.  Afterwards,  an  edict  being  published, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  for  abolishing  the  arms  of 
the  Caraffa  family,  the  populace  spread  themselves  all  over 
the  city,  and  broke  or  defaced  every  monument  bearing  the 
name  or  arms  of  the  Caraffas,  with  such  despatch,  that  the 
same  day  there  was  no  memorial  of  them  left.  Paul  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  **  De  Svmbolo  ;'*  another,  *'  De  Emeii- 
danda  Ecclesia  adPauIumlll. ;"  *'  Regulse  Theatinorum,"  &c. 

PIUS  IV.,  pope,  whose  former  name  was  John  Angelo  de 
Medicis,  was  not  of  the  Florence  family,  but  bom  at  Milan,  in 
1499.  He  was  son  to  Bemardin  Medicini,  and  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous marquis  de  Marignan,  Charles  Vth's.  general.  He  filled 
several  important  offices  under  popes  Clement  V II.,  and  Paul  III. 
Julius  III.,  who  had  entrusted  hiip  with  several  legations,  made 
him  a  cardinal  in  1 549 ;  and  he  was  elected  pope  on  the  death  of 
Paul  IV.,  December  25th,  1559.  His  predecessor  had  rendered 
himself  detestable  to  the  Romans.  Pius  IV.  commenced  his 
reign  by  punishing  4he  nephews  of  Paul  IV.,  causing  cardinal 
Caraffa  to  be  strangled,  and  his  brother,  prince  Palliano,  to  be 
beheaded.  His  zeu  was  aftierwards  directed  against  the  Turks 
and  heretics.  To  stop  the  progress  of  these  last,  he  renewed 
the  council  of  Trent.  In  1561,  he  sent  to  all  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  princes  the  bull  for  calhng  that  assembly ;  an  end 
was,  however,  put  to  it  by  the  industry  of  his  nephew,  S. 
Charles  Borromeus,  in  1563;  and  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1564,  he  confirmed  its  decrees.  In  1565,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  his  life  by  Benedict  Accolti,  and  other  visiona- 
ries, but  was  discovered,  and  Benedict  was  put  to  death.  Pius 
died  December  9th,  1565,  aged  sixty-six,  with  the  hatred  of 
the  Romans,  whom  his  severities  had  exasperated.  Though 
Pius  is  praised  for  the  vast  sums  which  he  expended  on  pubuc 
works  and  buildings,  for  the  convenience  or  ornament  of  Rome, 
yet  the  consideration  that  by  so  doing  he  impoverished  the 
inhabitants,  reflects  little  honour  on  his  memory.  If  we  are  to 
credit  Onuphrius,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and 
had  the  honour  of  being  fi:«quently  admitted  to  his  table,  he 
was  possessed,  or  seemed  to  be  possessed,  while  cardinal,  of 
every  virtue  that  could  render  him  worthy  of  the  high  station 
to  which  he  was  raised ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  attained  the 
dignity  of  soverei^  pontiff,  than  he  abandoned  himself,  without 
restraint,  to  all  the  opposite  vices,  hesitating  at  no  means  of 
accumulating  wealth,  that  he  might  enrich  and  aggrandize  his 
nephews  and  other  relations. 

NICHOLAS  DA  CAPRANICA,  cardinal,  a  great  patron 
of  literature,  as  well  as  an  eminent  political  character,  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1400.    He  9tudied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  under 
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the  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  law,  and  the  reputatkrfi 
he  acquired  induced  pope  Martin  \.,  to  make  him  his  clerk  of 
die  chamber,  and  afterwards  his  secretary*  He  was  employed 
by  that  pontiff  in  several  difficult  commissions,  both  civil  and 
military ;  and  was  created  by  him  bishop  of  Fermo  and  gover- 
nor of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  secretly  nominated  for  the 
cardinalate.  Martin,  however,  dyin^  before  he  had  declared 
this  appointment,  the  cardinal's  conclave  refused  to  recognize 
Capranica ;  and  pope  Eugenius  IV .,  not  only  did  the  same,  but 
m  consequence  of  some  malignant  representations  despoiled 
lum  of  his  property,  and  atteinpted  to  seize  his  person.  He 
made  his  escape  to  Philip  Maria  Yisconti,  duke  of  Milan,  who 
«eiit  him  to  the  council  of  Basil,  where  he  so  well  pleaded  hb 
fcause,  that  his  right  to  the  purple  was  estabUshed.  Eugenius 
at  length  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  deputing  him  as  his  legate 
to  the  marche  of  Ancona,  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army 
destined  to  defend  that  province  against  Francis  Sforza.  The 
cardinal,  however,  was  not  successful  as  a  general.  The  troops 
of  the  church  ran  away,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty  after 
being  wounded.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  Eugenius 
and  the  two  succeeding  popes  in  important  negociations  ;  and 
gained  particular  applause  by  pacifying  the  domestic  dissensionis 
of  the  Genoese,  and  by  procuring  a  peace  between  Alphonso 
king  of  Naples  and  the  church.  In  his  private  life  he  was  a 
great  encourager  of  learning  and  of  learned  men,  of  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  collect  a  number  in  the  afternoons,  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  some  topic  of  erudition.  His  own  studies  in  the 
ftciences,  in  theology  and  moral  philosophy,  were  not  laid  aside 
even  at  an  advanced  age.  He  passed  no  day  without  reading 
or  writing,  and  there  was  not  a  book  in  his  library  with  the 
Contents  of  which  he  was  not  well  acquainted.  He  wrote  some 
works  on  rehgious  subjects,  more  distinguished  for  their  learn- 
ing than  elegance  of  style.  He  directed,  that  after  his  death 
the  palace  in  which  he  lived  should  be  made  a  college  for  th^ 
maintenance  of  students,  for  which  purpose  he  assigned  liberal 
fimds,  and  bequeathed  to  it  his  Bbrary.  His  brother,  however, 
ichose  to  keep  the  palace,  and  built  near  it  a  college  still  more 
magnificent,  which  still  subsists  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
founder.    This  eminent  prelate  died  in  1458. 

PAUL  DE  SANTA  MARIA,  a  learned  Jew,  was  born  at 
Burgos,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  works 
of  Aqiunas.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  took  orders,  and 
was  made  preceptor  to  John  II.  king  of  Castile,  who  promoted 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Carthagena,  and  afterwards  at  Burgos. 
He  died  in  1445.  It  is  said  that  he  was  patriarch  of  Aquileia. 
He  wrote  Senectinium  Scripturarum,  fol.  1474.  He  had  three 
sons  who  were  baptized  with  him ;  the  eldest  named  Alphonso 
became  bishop  of  Burgos,  and  was  the  author  of  a  History  of 
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Spain;  the  second  was  bishop  of  Placentia;   and  the  thirds 
AJvareZy  wrote  the  Histoiy  of  John  11.^  king  of  Castile. 

GABRIEL  BIELy  a  learned  divine,  was  a  native  of  Spire. 
He  professed  theology  at  Tubingen  in  1477 ;  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1405.  He  wrote  on  the  sentences  of  Occam, 
Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Mass ;  and  other  works. 

WILLIAM  ASCOUGH,  LL.D.  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Sahsbury  in  1438,  and  soon  after  confessor  to  king  Henry  Vl. 
About  twelve  years  afterwards  he  was  murdered  by  the  famous 
rebel  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers,  who,  after  plundering  his 
carriage,  fell  upon  him  the  next  day,  while  he  was  officiating  at 
the  altar,  in  Edington,  Lincolnshire,  and  dragging  him  to  a 
neighbouring  hill,  dashed  out  his  brains,  on  the  ^th  of  June, 
1450. 

GABRIEL  BARLETTA,  a  dominican  of  singular  fame. 
He  was  bom  at  Barletta  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  1400. 
His  ser^ions,  exhibit  such  a  mixture  of  rdigious  and  comic  ex- 
pressions, subUme  and  vulgar  ideas,  the  senous  and  ridiculousi 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  whole  written  in  such  a  bar- 
barous language,  compounded  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  as 
to  have  rendered  them  dne  of  the  moi^t  extraordinary  produc- 
tions m  literature.  Such  however,  was  his  fame  among  his 
contemporaries,  as  to  have  occasioned  this  proverb:  Nescit 
predicare  qui  nescit  Barlettare.  From  this  smgular  and  rare 
merit,  his  sermons  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  read,  and 
Ihey  quickly  passed  through  move  than  ^0  editions.  The  best 
is  that  of  Venice,  in  1577,  2  vols.  8vo. 

WILLIAM  D'  ESTOUTEVILLE,  eardinaJ,  archbishop 
€)(  Rouen,  was  son  of  John  d'  E^toutevSle,  of  an  ancient  and 
itlu^triotis  family  of  Normandy,  and  bom  in  1403.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  decision  of  character,  and  a  rigid  executor  of 
justice.  The  Barigel  of  Rome  having  detected  a  thief  in  the 
act,  compelled  a  French  priest  who  happened  to  pass  that  way^ 
to  hang  the  criminal.  The  cardinal  being  intormed  of  the 
SEfiair,  ordered  the  Barigel  to  be  immediately  hanged  at  a  win- 
dow of  his  house.  D'  Estouteville  died  at  flome,  on  Decem- 
ber SS,  1483,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Besides  the  archbishopric 
of  Rouen,  he  possessed  six  bishoprics  of  France,  and  in  Italy 
four  abbeys  and  three  grand  priories;  but  he  expended  the 
^eater  part  of  the  revenues  in  embellishing  his  churches,  and 
m  relieving  the  poor. 

RODERIGO  SANCHEZ,  or  SANaO,  a  Spanish  pre- 
late, was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Sesovia  in  1404.  He  studied 
civil  law  at  Salamanca,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that 
faculty ;  but  afterwards  embraced  the  ecclesiastic  profession, 
and  obtained  successively  the  bishoprics  of  Zamora,  Calahor* 
rah,  and  Palencia.  He  was  employed  by  several  crowned  heads, 
in  various  Mnbassies ;  and  died  a^Rome,  in  1470.    His  works 
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are — 1.  Historiae  Hispanue.  S.  Speculum  vitflB  huxnana^^  folio. 
S.  Epistola  de  expugnatione  Nigropontis. 

JAMES  KENNEDY,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
chanceHor  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  Sir  W.  Kennedy,  by 
Margaret  Stuart,  daughter  of  king  Robert  III.  He  was  born 
in  1404,  and  was  a  creat  encourager  of  learning.  He  founded 
the  college  of  St.  Imry,  in  die  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  He 
died  May  10,  1406,  and  was  interred  in  his  collegiate  church. 
In  his  private  character  he  was  frugal,  but  magnificent  in  his 
expences  for  the  promotion  of  rehgion  and  learning.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  some  pohtical  advices,  "  MonitaFolitica," 
and  a  History  of  hb  Own  Times,  both  probably  lost. 

GENNADIUS,  was  at  the  council  of  Florence,  in  14S8, 
and  greatly  opposed  an  union  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches.  In  1453  he  was  elected  patriarch,  which  dignity  he 
resigned  about  five  years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  died  in  1460.  He  wrote  an  explanation  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Turkish,  and  other  works. 

NICHOLAS  DE  CUSA,  a  learned  cardinal,  of  mean  pa- 
rentage, so  named  from  Cusa,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1448;  and  bemg  appointed  governor  of 
Rome  by  Pope  Pius  IL  during  his  absence  at  Mantua,  he  was 
the  chief  conductor  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  He  found- 
ed a  church,  and  a  good  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
at  Cusa,  and  left  many  excellent  works  behind  him,  which  were 
collected  and  published  in  3  vols,  at  Basil  in  1565.  In  these 
he  has  made  no  scruple  to  detect  the  lying  traditions  and  sophis- 
tries of  the  Roman  church. 

GEORGE  DA  COSTA,  cardinal,  a  native  of  Portugal,  of  an 
obscure  family,  but  by  his  abihties  he  recommended  hunself  to 
successive  ecclesiastical  promotions,  until  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Lisbon.  Alphonsus  V .,  king  of  Portugal,  sent  him  on 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Castile ;  made  him  prime  minister ;  and 
obtained  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  from  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  year 
1476.  The  envy,  however,  which  followed  his  cood  fortune,  and 
the  personal  hatred  conceived  against  him  by  the  heir-apparent, 
who  afterwards  reigned  under  the  name  of  John  II.,  determin- 
ed him  to  withdraw  privately  to  Rome,  in  1480.  In  that  court 
he  was  entrusted  with  some  high  confidential  employments.  On 
the  accession  of  kmg  Emanuel,  in  1495,  he  was  invited  back 
to  Portugal  to  preside  in  the  royal  councils  ;  but  his  advanced 
state  of  Ufe  would  not  admit  of  his  quitting  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1508,atthe|^eatageof  102.  He  enjoyed,  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  Ufe,  besides  a  great  number  of  benefices 
which  are  not  particularly  specified,  the  bishoprics  of  Albano, 
Porto,  and  Weletri,  in  connection  with  the  deanery  of  the 
the  sacred  college ;  the  two  archbishoprics  of  Braga  and  Lis* 
bon^  and  the  bishoprics  of  Oporto,  and  Vizen  in  Portugal, 
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together  with  that  of  Ceuta  in  Africa ;  eight  abbeys  of  the  be* 
nedictine^  two  of  the  Augustine,  and  six  of  the  Cistercian 
order;  the  deaneries  of  the  chapters  of  Braga,  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  Zamego,  Guarda,  Vizen,  Silvas,  and  Burgos,  in  Old 
Castile,  with  the  benefice  of  a  chanter,  in  the  cathedral  of  the 
latter ;  an  abbey  at  Venice,  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  and  a  rich  secular  lordship  in  the  town  of  Arpanica* 
This  man  affords  a  singular  instance  of  the  accumulation  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  and  dignities  on  an  individual.  We  have 
jio  record  of  the  noble  and  Uberal  actions  which  he  might  have 
performed  with  his  inmiense  revenues. 

THOMAS  BOURCHIER,  or  BOWSCHYRE,  or  BOW- 
SER,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  successive  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII., 
was  son  of  William  Bourchier,  earl  of  Ewe  in  Normandy,  and 
the  countess  of  Stafford,  and  brother  of  Henry  earl  of  Essex, 
and  a  near  relation  of  lord  Bemers.  He  had  his  educati<)n  in 
Neville's-inn,  at  Oxford,  of  which  university  he  became  chancel- 
lor. In  1433  he  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester,  where  he  had  not 
sat  a  year  when  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Ely,  from  which  he 
was  translated  to  Canterbury  in  14o4.  Ten  years  afterwards  he 
was  made  cardinal,  and  in  1465  lord  high-chancellor  of  En- 
gland, which  office  he  held  but  a  short  time.  What  renders  this 
prelate's  memory  most  deserving  of  respect,  is  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  England^  in 
the  year  H^Cl*.  Wood  gives  the  following  account  of  this  me- 
morable affair.  "  Bourchier,  being  informed  that  the  inventor, 
Tossan,  alias  John  Guttenburg,  had  set  up  a  press  at  Harlem, 
was  extremely  desirous  that  the  English  might  be  made  masters 
of  so  beneficial  an  art.  To  this  purpose  he  persuaded  king 
Henry  VI.,  to  despatch  one  Robert  Tournour,  belonging  to  the 
wardrobe,  privately  to  Haerlem.  This  man,  furnisned  with  a 
thousand  marks,  of  which  the  archbishop  supplied  three  hun- 
dred, embarked  for  Holland,  and,  to  disguise  the  matter,  went  in 
company  with  one  Caxton,  a  merchant  of  London,  pretending 
himself  to  be  of  the  same  profession.  Thus  concealing  his 
naxfxe  and  his  business,  he  went  first  to  Amsterdam,  then  to 
Ii^jden,  and  at  last  settled  at  Haerlem ;  where  having  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money,  he  sent  to  the  king  for  a  fresh 
supply,  giving  his  Highness  to  understand,  that  he  had  almost 
compassed  the  enterprize.  In  short,  he  persuaded  Corselli, 
one  of  the  compositors,  to  carry  off  a  set  of  letters,  and  em- 
bark with  him  in  the  night  for  London.  When  they  arrived, 
the  archbishop,  thinking  Oxford  a  more  convenient  place  for 

Iirinting  than  London,  sent  Corselli  down  thither.  And,  lest 
le  should  slip  away  before  he  had  discovered  the  whole  secret, 
a  guard  was  set  upon  the  press.  And  thus  the  mysterv  of 
printing  appeared  ten  years  sooner  in  the  university  of  Oxford 
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than  at  any  other  place  in  Etnrope^  Haerfem  and  Mentz  except- 
ed. Not  long  after^  there  were  presses  set  up  at  Westminster, 
St.  Alban*8|  Worcester^  and  other  monasteries  of  note.  After 
this  manner  printing  was  introduced  into  England,  by  the  care 
of  archbishop  Bourchier,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1464,  and  the 
third  of  king  Edward  IV."  Archbishop  Bourchier  died  at  his 
palace  of  Knowle,  on  Thursday  the  30tn  of  March,  1486.  He 
wag  certainly  a  man  of  learning ;  though  no  writmgs  by  him 
remain  to  us,  except  a  few  synodical  decrees. 

ALEXANDER  OLIVA,  a  celebrated  cardinal,  and  gene- 
ral of  the  Austin  monks,  was  bom  at  Saxoferato,  in  1408.  He 
was  admitted  young  among  the  Auffustines,  and  studied  at  Ri- 
mini, Bologna,  and  Perugia ;  in  "mnch  last  university  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  He  was  suc- 
cessively chosen  provincial,  solicitor  general,  vicar,  and  general 
of  his  order;  and  in  1460,  was  appointed  cardinsJ  and  bishop 
of  Camerino  by  Pius  H.  He  published,  De  Christi  Ortu  Ser- 
mones  Centum :  De  Caenacum  ApostoUs  facta :  De  Peccato  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum :  Orationes  elegantes.  He  died  at  Tivoli, 
in  1463. 

ALBICUS,  archbishop  of  Prague,  who  greatly  favoured 
Huss,  and  the  reformers,  for  which  his  memory  was  greatly 
abused  by  catholic  writers.  He  wrote  some  medical  pieces^ 
printed  at  Leipsic  in  14«84, 4to. 

JOHN  WESSEL,  an  eminent  divine  and  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Grroningen  about  1409,  or  according  to  some  writers 
1419.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  educated 
by  a  charitable  lady  who  sent  him  with  her  own  son  to  a  college 
at  .ZwoU.  He  studied  with  incredible  ardour,  both  at  ZwoH 
and  at  Cologne,  in  which  last  place,  though  much  admired,  his 
orthodoxy  became  suspected.  He  proposed  difficulties  which 
embarrassed  his  masters,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
reference  to  the  dicta  of  Aristotle,  Saint  Thomas,  or  other 
doctors.  He  often  crossed  the  Rhine  to  read  at  the  monastery 
of  Duytz  the  works  of  the  abbot  Rupert,  of  whom  he  was  a 
great  admirer.  He  taught  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and  after 
visiting  some  other  universities,  went  to  Paris.  At  that  time 
disputes  ran  high  between  the  Realists,  the  FomuJists,  andMQie 
Nominalists.  He  fluctuated  amidst  their  different  opinions  tUi 
he  came  to  despise  them  all ;  and  to  a  young  man,  who  con^^ 
rulted  him  respecting  the  method  of  pursuing  his  studies,  he 
said,  '^You  will  five  to  see  the  day  when  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  other  disputants  of  that 
stamp,  will  be  exploded  by  all  true  Christian  divines,  and  whai 
even  the  irrefragable  doctors  themselves  will  be  little  regard^ 
ed."  It  has  been  asserted  that  WesseVs  high  reputation  pro- 
cured him  the  esteem  of  Francis  deUa  Rovere,  general  of  the 
Friars  Minors,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  council  of  Basils 
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atid  with  whom  whom  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  resided 
many  years.  .When  his  patron  was  made  pope,  by  the  name  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  Wessel  paid  him  a  visit  at  Kome,  where  he  was 
graciously  received ;  and  his  holiness  offered  him  any  thing  he 
should  ask.  Wessel  limited  his  request  to  a  Hebrew  and  a 
Greek  Bible  from  the  Vatican  library,  "  You  shall  have  them/* 
said  the  Pontiff;  "but  simple  man  that  you  are  !  why  did  you 
hot  ask  a  bishopric?"  "Because,"  answered  Wessel,  "I  do 
not  want  one  :" — a  reply  mentioned  with  just  applause  by  the 
liberal-minded  Dr.  Jortin.  This  worthy  person  died  at  Gro- 
ningen,  in  1489.  On  his  death-bed  he  lamented  to  a  friend 
that  he  was  troubled  with  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  at  his  friend's  next  visit  he  told  him  hid 
doubts  were  all  dissipated.  The  learning  of  Wessel  wa^ 
thought  so  extraordinary  in  his  age,  that  he  received  the  title 
of  "  liight  of  the  World;"  and  his  spirit  of  free  enquiry  led 
him  to  opinions  which  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  protestant 
catalogue  of  the  witnesses  of  the  truth.  Some  of  these  were, 
that  the  pope  might  err, — that  erring  he  ought  to  be  resisted, — 
that  his  commands  are  obligatory  only  as  far  as  they  ate  con- 
formable to  the  word  of  God, — and  that  his  excommXinications 
are  less  to  be  feared  than  the  disapprobations  of  the  lowest 
worthy  and  learned  man.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  after 
his  death  the  monks  burnt  all  the  manuscripts  found  in  his 
study.  Such  as  escaped  this  conflagration  were  printed  collec- 
tively at  Qroningen  in  1614,  and  at  Amsterdam,  in  1617.  A 
part  of  them  had  previously  been  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1522 
under  the  title  of  "  Farrago  Rerum  Theologicarum,*'  with  a 
preface  by  Martin  Luther. 

JOHN  MORTON,  an  English  cardinal,  was  bom  in  1410, 
at  Bere  in  Dorsetshire.  He  received  his  education  at  Baliol- 
college,  Oxford,  after  which  he  became  principal  at  Peckwater 
Inn.  In  1473  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls  in  which 
situation  he  adhered,  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  to  the  interests  of 
the  successor  of  Henry  VI.  Edward  IV.,  could  not  but  ad- 
mire his  attachment  to  his  master ;  he  therefore  took  him  to 
his  council,  and  made  him  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  chancellor 
in  1478.  Richard  III.,  however,  committed  him  to  the  custody 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  imprisoned  him  in  his  cas- 
tle at  Brecknock ;  from  whence  he  escaped  to  Ely,  and  next  to 
the  <iontinent,  where  he  joined  the  earl  of  Richmond.  In  1486 
he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  the  next  year 
made  lord  chancellor,  and  in  1493  created  a  cardinal.  In  1484 
he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  Oxford.  He  died  September  15* 
1600.  Among  other  acts  of  public  benefit  which  he  effected 
was  that  of  cutting  the  drain  from  Peterborough  to  Wis- 
beach 

ST.  CATHERINE,  a  samt  of  the  tlomish  Church,  cano- 
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niaed  by  pope  Clement  VII.  She  was  born  at  Bologna,  in 
1413|  and  admitted  a  nun  at  Ferrara  1432,  She  was  after* 
wards  abbess  of  a  convent  at  Bologna,  where  she  died  in  1463. 
She  wrote  a  book  of  Revelations,  and  several  pieces  in  Latin 
and  Italian. 

CONRAD  OF  ASTI,  a  Piedmontese  Dominican  monk,  was 
chosen  thirtieth  general  of  his  order,  in  the  year  1463;  but 
pope  Paul  U.,  disapproving  his  election,  he  voluntarily  relin* 
quished  that  office,  and  retired  to  his  convent  at  Asti,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  4470.  He  was  the  author  of  Commentaria 
in  **  Jus  Canonicum  ;**  ^'  Summa  Casuum  Conscientiae,"  and 
other  pieces,  which  yet  remain  in  MSS. 

FRANCIS  OF  PAULO,  a  Romish  sauit,  bom  in  1416, 
at  Paulo  in  Calabria.  He  retired  to  a  cell  on  a  desert  part 
of  the  coast,  where  he  obtained  many  followers,  and  built  a  mo- 
nastery, and  founded  the  order  of  Minims.  He  formed  a  rule 
for  his  order,  which  was  approved  by  pope  Alexander  IV., 
and  confirmed  by  Julius  II.  He  enjoined  perpetual  abstinence 
from  wine,  fish  and  meat.  His  disciples  always  went  bare- 
footed, never  slept  upon  beds,  and  practised  many  other  mor- 
tifications. He  went  to  France  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Louis  XL,  who  hoped  to  be  cured  of  a  dangerous  malady  by 
his  presence.  Francis  died  at  Plessis-du-Parc,  in  1508,  when 
he  was  91  years  of  age.  He  was  canonized  in  1519,  by  Leo 
X.  By  the  confession  of  his  admirers,  he  was  a  very  illiterate 
man. 

HENRY  HARPHIUS,  a  celebrated  mystical  writer,  a 
native  of  Erp,  or  Herph,  a  village  in  Brabant,  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname,  tie  embraced  the  monastic  hfe  in  that 
branch  of  the  Franciscan  order  of  which  the  members  were 
called  friars  minors  of  the  Observance,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  director  of  consciences.  He  died  at  Mechlin 
in  the  year  1478,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  father  guardian. 
He  is  classed  among  the  writers  of  eminence  in  mystical  di- 
vinity, and  his  books  have  been  much  admired  and  read  in 
catholic  countries,  and  in  particular  by  the  religious  belonging 
to  his  own  order. 

ROBERT  FLEMMING,  nephew  to  Richard  Flemming, 
received  his  education  at  Oxford,  and,  in  1451,  was  raised  to 
the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  He  visited  Italy,  where  he  was  much 
admired  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  particularly  by  pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  to  whom  he  presented  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  **  Lu* 
cubrationes  Tibertinse."    He  died  in  1483. 

PAUL  ATTAVANTI,  generally  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Father  Paul  of  Florence,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1419.  He 
entered  when  but  a  youth  into  the  religious  order  of  the  Ser- 
yites,  or  servants  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  order  was  first 
instituted  in  1223,  in  Tuscany,  by  some  merchants  of  Florence. 
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Paul  was  learned  as  well  as  pious,  and  Marsffius  FIcinus  com- 

Eared  his  eloquence  to  the  charms  of  Orpheus.  He  was  in 
abits  of  intimacy  with  most  of  the  literati  of  his  day,  and 
frequently  visited  the  Platonic  academy  which  assembled  in  the 
palace  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis.  He  zealously  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  his  order,  and  extended  it  in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and 
Switzerland,  and  became  provincial  in  Tuscany.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  May,  14991  His  works  are — 1.  Vita  beati  Joa- 
chimi.  2.  Quamregisimale  de  reditu  peccatoris  ad  Deum,  4to. 
8.  Breviarum  totius  juris  canonici,  folio.  4.  Expositio  in 
Psalmos  Penitentiales,  4to.  5.  De  origine  ordinis  Servorum 
beatffi  MarisB,  4to. 

JOHN  fiALNE,  a  native  of  France,  bom  about  1400.  IBs 
parents  were  in  low  circumstances,  but  by  art  and  servility,  he 
obtained  several  rich  preferments,  and  at  last  was  made  bishop 
of  Angers,  after  his  old  patron  of  that  see  was  deposed.  He 
afterwards  sot  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Paul  II.  But  a  corres- 
pondence which  he  had  engaged  in,  with  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Bern,  to  the  disamrantage  of  Lewis,  being  disco- 
vered, he  was  seized  and  confined  in  an  iron  cage  11  years. 
After  his  liberation  he  went  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  was  sent 
as  legate  by  Sixtus  V.  to  France.     He  died  in  1491. 

JAMES  PICCOLOMINI,  whose  proper  name  was  Am- 
manati,  took  that  of  Piccolomini,  in  honour  of  his  patron  Pius 
II.  He  was  bom  near  Lucca,  in  14SS.  He  became  bishop  of 
Masse,  afterwards  of  Frescati ;  a  cardinal  in  1461,  under  the 
title  of  de  Parie;  and  died  in  1479,  aged  57,  of  an  indigestion 
of  figs.    He  left  8000  pistoles  in  the  banker's  hands,  which 

E^pe  Sixtus  IV.  claimed,  andTof  which  he  gave  a  part  to  the 
ospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  works,  which  consist  of 
some  letters,  and  a  history  of  his  own  time,  were  printed  at 
Milan  in  15^1,  in  foho.-  His  history,  entitled  ^'Commentaries,'' 
commences  18th  of  June,  1464,  and  ends  the  6th  of  December 
1469.  They  are  a  Sequel  to  Pius  II.'s  Commentaries^  which 
end  with  1463. 

ROBERT  CARACCIOLI,  a  famous  Italian  preacher, 
was  bom  in  1425,  of  a  noble  family  at  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  He  entered  early  into  the  order  of  Minor  Obser- 
vationes;  and,  attaching  himself  to  pulpit  eloquence,  hejhad 
obtained  such  a  reputation  before  his  thirtieth  year,  that  he 
was  honoured  by  a  brief  from  pope  Nicholas  v.,  dispensing 
him  from  obedience  to  his  superiors,  and  allowing  him  to  dis- 
pose of  himself  at  his  jpleasure.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  his  twice  passing  from  the  Observationes  to  the  Conven- 
tuals, has  subjected  him  to  the  imputation  of  levity  and  irregu- 
larity;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  writers  of  his  iime,  that  his 
fame  for  sanctity  of  manners  was  equal  to  that  of  his  elo- 
quence.   Hft  was,  however,  employed  in  honourable  commis- 
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Bions  by  the  popes  CaUixtus  III.,  and  Sixtus  lY.,  and  ttiis 
^raised  to  the  bishopric  first  of  Aquino,  and  afterwards  of 
Lecce,  where  he  died  in  1405.  All  authors  agree  in  the  ex- 
traordinary admiration  he  excited  as  a  preacher,  in  which  ca- 
pacity be  was  regarded  almost  as  a  second  St.  Paul,  and  gave 
the  model  of  tone,  gesture,  and  manner,  to  all  the  young  ora- 
tors of  his  time*  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Italian  pulpit  eloquence,  always  rather  inclining  to  extrava- 
prance,  was  then  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  little  acquainted  witl^ 

food  taste  or  decorum.  Erasmus,  among  other  stories  of  this 
rother  Robert,  relates  that  once,  after  living  with  great  ani- 
mation harangued  in  favour  of  a  crusade,  he  suddenly  threw  off* 
his  tunic,  and  displayed  himself  completely  armed,  as  if  pre- 
pared to  march  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Different  collections 
have  been  printed  of  his  sermons,  most  of  which  are  contained 
in  an  edition  at  Venice,  3  vols.  1400,  and  at  Lyons  in  1503.  By 
a  specimen  given  by  Tiraboschi  of  a  Lent  sermon  against  glut- 
tony, they  are  little  adapted  to  please  a  more  refined  age.  They 
are  written  in  a  provincial  dialect,  and  seem  to  possess  few 
graces  of  style  to  recommend  them. 

MATTHEW  BOSSUS,  bom  at  Verona,  in  the  year  14«7, 
was  illustrious  for  virtue  and  learning.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state  in  the  year  1451,  in  the  congregation  of 
the  regular  canons  of  Lateran.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  had  a  great 
esteem  for  him^  and  as  soon  as  he  was  raised  to  the  pontificate^ 
he  undertook  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disorders  of  the  nuns  of  Li- 
guria,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  entrusted  Bossu^ 
to  carry  his  designs  into  effect  As  a  reward  for  his  pains, 
which  had  not  been  to  much  puipose^  he  offered  him  a  very 
good  prelacy  three  several  times,  but  Bossus  refused  it,  and 
prevailed  with  the  pope  to  leave  him  in  the  condition  he  was 
in.  He  was  esteemed  by  persons  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
most  celebrated  scholars  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Padua,  in 
0ieyear  150;^,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

TOSTADUS  ALPHONSUS,  bishop  of  Ayila,  a  distin- 
guished Spaniard,  who  was  invested  both  with  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical honours.  His  writings  are  so  voluminous,  that  they  fiU 
twenty-seven  volumes  in  folio,  of  which  twenty-four  are  com- 
ipentaries  on  the  Scripture:  the  rest  are  chiefly  theological: 
they  were  printed  by  order  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  at  Venice,  in 
1530 ;  and  rejprinted  at  the  same  place,  in  1596;  and  at  Co- 
logne in  1612.  His  "  Commentary  upon  the  Chronicon  of 
Eusebius,"  was  printed  separately  at  Salamanca  in  1506.  High 
encomiums  have  been  bestowed  upon  his  works ;  yet  they  are 
jbllen  into  oblivion. 

WALTER  BURLEY,  an  English  priest,  and  commenta- 
tor on  Aristotle.  He  also  wrote  "  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Phi- 
losophorum,"  printed  at  Cologne  in  1472 ;  it  is  a  rare  book. 
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WILLIAM  WARHAM,  an  eminent  English  prekte,  arcb. 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  loird  high  chancellor,  the  son  of 
Robert  Warham,  was  bom  of  a  respectable  family  at  Okcly, 
in  Hampshire*  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school  and 
New  College,  Oxford.  In  1488,  he  practised  as  an  advocate 
in  the  court  of  Arches,  and  five  years  after  was  sent  as  amhasr 
tador  to  the  court  of  Burgundy,  to  solicit  the  duke  not  to  sup- 
port Warbeck,  and  for  his  good  conduct  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  Wells,  and  master  of  the  rolls.  He  was  after- 
wards made  lord  chancellor  and  bishop  of  London,  and  in 
1504*  translated  to  Canterbury.  The  death  of  Henry  VIL, 
altered  his  situation,  and  Wolsey  was  raised  in  his  room  to  the 
office  of  chcuicellor,  and  soon  after  acquired  the  superiority  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  by  being  nominated  pope's  legate.  War- 
ham  remonstrated  in  vain  against  the  encroachments  of  his 
rival,  and  died  at  St.  Stephen's  near  Canterbury,  after  filling 
the  see  28  years.  His  memory  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only 
firom  his  munificence  and  moderati(Hi,  but  his  liberal  patron- 
age of  Erasmus,  who  gives  us  the  following  interesting  account 
of  Warham's  private  life.  "That,"  says  Erasmus,  "which 
enabled  him  to  go  through  such  various  cares  and  employ-^ 
ments,  was,  that  no  part  of  his  time,  nor  no  degree  of  his  at* 
tentipn,  was  taken  with  hunting,  or  gaming,  in  idle  or  trifling 
Conversation,  or  in  hixury  or  voluptuousness.  Instead  of  any 
diversions  or  amusements  of  this  kind,  he  deUghted  in  the 
reading  of  some  good  and  pleasing  author,  or  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  3ome  learned  man.  And  although  he  sometimes  had  pre- 
lates, dukes,  and  earls,  as  his  guests,  he  never  spent  more  than 
an  hour  at  dinner.  The  entertainment  which  he  provided  for 
his  friendit  was  liberal  and  splendid,  and  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  rank ;  but  he  never  touched  any  dainties  of  the  kind 
himself.  He  seldom  tasted  wine,  and  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  drank  nothing  for  the  most  part,  but 
a  little  small  beer.  But,  notwithstanding  his  great  temperance 
and  abstemiousness,  he  added  to  the  cheerfiilness  and  festivity 
of  every  entertainment  at  which  he  was  present,  by  the 
pleascuitness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  vivacity  and  agreeable- 
ness  of  his  convensation.  He  abstained  from  suppers  altogether, 
unless  he  happened  to  have  any  very  ^miliar  mends  wiUx  him, 
<»f  which  number  I  wsjb;  when  he  would  indeed  sit  down  to 
table,  but  then  could  scarcely  be  said  to  eat  any  thing.  If 
tibat  did  not  happen  to  be  the  case,  he  employed  the  time  by 
Others  usually  appropriated  to  suppers,  in  study  or  devotion. 
But  as  he  was  remarkably  agreeable  and  &cetious  in  his  dis- 
course, but  without  biting  or  buffooneiy,  so  he  delighted 
mudi  in  jesting  freeW  with  his  friends.  But  scurrihty,  defa- 
mation, or  slander,  he  abhorred,  apd  avoided  as  he  would  a 
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snake.     In  this  manner  did  this  great  man  make  his  days  suf- 
ficiently long,  of  the  shortness  of  which  many  complain." 

BEN  ABDALBER  JOUSOUF,  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  the  Mahometan  doctors,  who  was  an  Iman,  or  chief  of  a 
mosQue^  and  spent  his  whole  time  in  devotion  and  study,  of 
whicn  he  left  behind  him  numerous  proofs  in  works  composed 
in  the  Arabic  language.    The  principal  of  them  are  entitled 
'*  Istiab,"  or,  "  The  Universal  Book/*  which  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Mussulmans ;  "  Tomhid  Ala  al  Maoutha  of 
Malek,**  which  is  equallv  valued,  "  Dorar  Filmegazi  Valseir," 
containing  a  collection  of  the  most  remarkable  events  atttending 
the  conquests  of  the  Musstdmans,  and  .descriptions  of  their 
manners  and  customs ;  and  ''  Hegiat  Alm6gialis"  or  "  Various 
Discourses  in  the  form  of  Dialogues."    In  the  last  mentioned 
work  this  doctor  tells  us,  that  Mahomet  once  dreamed  that  he 
was  in  Paradise,  where,  among  other  things,  he  saw  one  of  the 
machines  commonly  made  use  of  in  the  Levant  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  water  out  of  deep  weDs.    Mahomet  was  curious  to 
know  whose  it  was ;  and  when  informed  that  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Abugehel,  oiic  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Mussul- 
man religion,  and  of  Mahomet,  whom  he  considered  as  a  repro- 
bate, he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  **  What  business  has  any 
thing  belonging  to  Abugehel  in  Paradise?    He  wiU  never  en- 
ter it  himself."    Some  time  afterwards,  the  son  of  Abugehel 
having  embraced  the  Mussuhnan  faith,  the  circumstance  save 
Mahomet  great  satisfaction,  as  he  imagined  that  it  fumisned 
him  with  an  interpretation  of  his  dream.    The  machine  he 
considered  to  be  an  emblem  of  Abugehel,  who  had  been  the 
instrument  of  drawing  up  his  son  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  of 
idolatry,  and  raising  him  almost  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  while  he  himself  was  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
abyss  of  infidelity. 

BABA  AL  HAKH  U  ALDIN,  the  ornament  of  justice 
and  religion*  This  is  the  title  borne  by  Omar  Nakhschbendi;- 
reputed  a  great  saint  by  the  Mussulmans.  He  died  at  Hafara 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegu-a  857,  A.  D.  1478.  Babur  Mirza  sultan, 
of  the  race  of  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  in  Khorassan,  carried 
his  coffin  on  his  shoulders.  His  life  and  his  miracles  were 
written  by  Saleh  ben  Mobarek  al  Bokhari,  in  the  book  he  calls 
"  Anis  al  Thalebin."  This  sheik  is  author  of  a  book  entitled 
**  Mecaniab."  • 

BAZZAZ,  the  author  of  Adab  el  Mofredat,  or  a  Treatise 
on  the  particular  conditions  and  properties  of  traditions,  and 
some  other  works  on  the  Mahometan  theology.  i 

FRANCIS  XIMENES,  a  justly  celebrated  cardinal,  bishop  | 

of  Toledo,  and  prime  minister  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Torrela- 
guna,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1437,  and  studied  at  Alcala  and  Sala- 
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manca.    He  then  went  to  Rome;  and  being  robbed  on  the 
road,  brought  nothing  back  but  a  bull  for  obtaining  the  first 
vacant  prebend;  but  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  refused  it  him, 
and  threw  him  into  prison.  Being  at  length  restored  to  hberty, 
he  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Siguenca,  where  car- 
dinal Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  who  was  the  bishop,  made  him  his 
great  vicar.      Ximenes  some  time  after  entered  among  the 
Franciscans  of  Toledo ;  but  being  there  troubled  with  visits, 
he  retired  to  a  solitude  named  Castanel,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  divinity  and  the  oriental  tongues.  At  his  return  to 
Toledo,  queen  Isabella  of  Castile  chose  him  for  her  confessor, 
and  afterwards  nominated  him  archbishop  of  Toledo ;  which, 
next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  richest  dignity  in  the  church  of 
Rome.    **  This  honour,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  he  declined 
with  a  firmness  which  nothing  but  an  authoritative  injunction 
was  able  to  overcome.      Nor  did  this  height  of  promotion 
change  his  manners.     Though  obliged  to  display  in  public 
that  magnificence  which  became  his  station,  he  hinjself  retained 
his  monastic  severitv.    Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  constant- 
ly wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  of  which  he 
used  to  patch  with  his  own  hands*     He  at  no  time  used  linen, 
but  was  commonly  clad  in  hair-cloth.    He  slept  always  in  his 
habits ;  most  frequently  on  the  floor  or  on  boards,  and  rarely 
in  a  bed.    He  did  not  taste  of  the  deUcacies  which  appeared 
at  his  table,  but  satisfied  himself  with  that  simple  diet  which 
the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed.  Notwithstanding  these  pecu- 
liarities, so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  ne  possessed 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  afiairs,  and  discovered  talents  for 
business  which  rendered  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that 
of  his  sanctity.    His  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  nccessi* 
ties  of  the  poor ;  to  visit  the  churches  and  hospitals ;  to  purge 
his  diocese  of  usurers  and  places  of  debauchery,  to  degrade 
€orrupt.judges,  and  place  in  their  room  persons  whom  he  knew 
to  be  distinguished  by  their  probity  and  disinterestedness.  He 
erected  a  famous  university  at  Alcala;  and  in  1499,  founded 
the  college  of  Udephonso,     Three  years  after,  he  undertook 
the  Polyglot  Bible ;  and  for  that  purpose  sent  foi^  many  learn- 
ed men  to  come  to  him  at  Toledo,  purchased  seven  copies  in 
Hebrew  for  4000  crowns,  and  gave  a  great  price  for  Latin  and 
Greek  manuscripts.    At  this  Bible  they  laboured  above  twelve 
years.    It  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible ;  the  version 
of  the  Septuagint,  with  a  literal  translation ;  that  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos  ;  and  Ximenes  added 
to  it  a  dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  contained 
in  the  Bible.    This  work  is  called  Ximenes'  Polyglot.    In 
1507,  pope  Julius  II.  gave  him  the  cardinars  hat,  and  king 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  entrusted  him  with  the  administration 
of  affairs.    Cardinal  Ximenes  was  from  thi^  moment  the  soul 
VOL.  IV.  B  b 
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of  erery  thin^  that  passed  in  Spain.  He  distii^^lied  himsdf 
at  the  begiiming  of  hb  namstty,  by  discharging  the  people  firom 
the  burdensome  tax  called  acavafe,  which  nad  been  continued 
on  account  of  the  war  against  Granada;  and  hiboared  with 
such  zeal  and  success  in  the  conrersion  of  the  Midiometana 
that  he  made  9000  converts,  among  whom  was  a  prince  of 
the  blood  of  the  kings  of  Granada.  In  IG09^  cardinal  Aimenea 
extended  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand,  by  taking  die  city  of 
Oran,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  He  undertook  this  conouest 
at  his  own  expense,  and  marched  in  person  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  army,  clothed  in  his  pontifiod  ornaments,  and  accom- 
]>anied  by  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics  and  monks.  Some- 
time after,  foreseeing  an  extraordinary  scarcity,  he  erected 
public  ffranaries  at  Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Torrelaffuna,  and  had 
them  fined  with  com  at  his  own  expense ;  wmch  gained  Ae 
people's  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  that  to  preserre  the  memory 
of  this  noble  action,  they  hid  an  eulogium  upon  it  cut  on  mar- 
ble, in  the  hall  of  the  senate-house  at  Toledo,  and  in  the  mar^ 
ket-place.  Kine  Ferdinand  dying  in  1516,  left  cardinal  Xi- 
menes  regent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  archduke  Charles^ 
who  was  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  confirmed  that 
nomination.  The  cardinal  immediately  made  a  reform  of  die 
officers  of  the  supreme  council  and  of  the  court,  and  put  a  stop 
to  die  oppression  of  the  grandees.  He  vindicated  the  rights 
of  the  people  against  die  nobility ;  and  as,  by  the  feudal  con- 
stitution, the  military  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  die 
nobles,  and  men  of  inferior  condition  were  called  into  dte  field 
only  as  their  vassals,  a  king  widi  scanty  revenues  dejiended  on 
them  in  all  his  operations.  From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved 
to  deliver  the  crown ;  and  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding 
every  city  in  Castile  to  inrol  a  certain  number  of  its  burgesses, 
and  teach  them  military  discipline ;  he  himself  engaging  to  pro- 
vide officers  to  command  them  at  the  public  expense,  lliis 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  nobles  ;  but  by  his  intrepidity 
and  supenor  address  he  carried  his  point.  He  then  endeavour^ 
ed  to  diminish  the  possessions  of  the  nobility,  by  reclaiming  all 
the  crown-lands,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  pensions  granted 
by  the  late  king  Ferdinand.  This  addition  made  to  the  reve- 
nues enabled  him  to  discharge  all  the  debts  of  Ferdinand,  and 
to  establish  magazines  of  warlike  stores.  The  nobles,  alarmed 
at  these  repeated  attacks,  uttered  loud  complaints,  but  before 
they  proceeded  to  extremities,  appointed  some  grandees  of  the 
first  rank  to  examine  the  powers  in  consequence  of  which  he 
exercised  acts  of  such  high  authority.  Ximenes  received  them 
with  cold  civility ;  produced  the  testament  of  Ferdinand,  by 
which  he  was  appointed  regent,  together  with  the  ratification 
of  that  deed  by  Charles.  To  both  these  they  objected ;  and 
he  endeavoured  io  establish  their  validity.    As  the  iconversa* 
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tion  grew  WBxm,  he  led  them  insennbly  to  a  balcony,  from 
which  they  had  a  view  of  a  hurge  body  of  troops  under  arau, 
and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artSlery.  **  Behold/*  says  he^ 
pointing  to  these,  and  raising  his  voice,  '^  the  powers  which  I 
have  received  from  his  Gathdic  majesty !  inth  these  I  govern 
Castile ;  and  with  these  I  will  govern  it,  till  the  king,  your  mas- 
ter and  mine,  takes  possession  of  his  kingdom/'  A  declaration 
so  bold  and  han^^ty  silenced  them,  and  astonished  their  asso- 
ciates. They  saw  that  he  was  prepared  for  his  defence,  and 
laid  aside  all  thouffhts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  his  ad<* 
ministration.  At  length,  from  the  repeated  mtreaties  of  Xi- 
menes,  and  the  impatient  murmurs  of  the  Spanish  ministry, 
Charles  V.  embarked,  and  landed  in  Spain,  accompanied  by 
his  fiivourites.  Ximenes  was  advancing  to  the  coast  to  meet 
him,  but  at  Bos  EquiUos  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder^ 
which  his  followers  considered  as  the  eflfect  of  poison.  Thia 
accident  obliging  Ximenes  to  stop,  he  wrote  to  the  king,  and 
with  his  usuiu  boldness  advised  hun  to  dismiss  all  the  strangers 
in  his  train,  whose  number  and  credit  already  gave  offence  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  earnestly  desired  to  have  an  interview  with 
him,  that  he  might  inform  nim  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  and 
the  temper  of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only  the 
Flemings,  but  the  Spanish  grandees,  employed  all  their  address 
to  keep  Charles  at  a  distance  from  Aranda,  the  place  to  which 
the  caJrainaJthad  removed.  His  advice  was  now  slighted  and  de- 
spised. Ximenes,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  and  merit, 
expected  a  more  grateful  return  from  a  prince  to  whom  he  de- 
Hvered  a  klhgdom  more  flourishing  than  it  had  been  in  any  for- 
mer age,  and  a  more  extensive  authority  than  the  most  illus- 
trious of  his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed ;  and  lamented 
Ae  fate  of  his  country,  about  to  be  ruined  by  the  rapacious- 
ness  and  insolence  of  foreign  &vourites.  Whue  his  mind  was 
^tated  by  these  passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
in  which,  after  a  few  cold  and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  he 
was  aflowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese;  and  he  expired  a  few 
hows  after  reading  i^  November  8,  1517,  in  the  eighty*first 
year  of  hb  age.  lus  remains  were  interred  in  the  college  of 
udephonsus,  at  Alcala,  where  his  tomb  may  be  seen.  This 
cardmal  had  settled  several  exceUent  foundations;  among 
others,  two  magnificent  female  convents,  one  for  the  religious 
education  of  a  great  manv  young  ladies  of  hij^h  rank,  but 
destitute  of  fortune;  the  other  to  be  an  asylum  tor  such  poor 
maidens  as  should  be  found  to  have  a  real  call  to  the  monastic 
fife. 

AMADEUS,  a  Portuguese  monk,  of  the  oMer  of  St  Fran- 
cis, who  published  at  Rome  some  whimsical  revelations,  which 
excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time.    He  died  in  146S. 

JOHN  ANDJIEW,  secretary  of  the  Vatican  library ;  disd 
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in  1403.  He  was  a  learned  and  industrioufi  man,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Aleria,  in  Corsica.  He  edited  Livy,  Aldus  6elliu8> 
and  Herodotus,  with  other  works, 

ANTHONY  PALLAVICINI,  a  cardinal,  bom  at  Genoa, 
in  1441,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Ventil- 
.mille  and  Pampeluna ;  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  popes  Inno- 
cent Vin.,  Alexander  VI.,  and  Julius  II.,  and  did  them  great 
service  in  various  negotiations.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1507. 

JOHN  TRITHEMIUS,  was  bom  in  the  year  144S,  at  the 
village  of  Trittenheim,  near  Treves,  whence  he  took  his  name. 
Having  finished  his  course  of  education  in  the  universities  of 
Treves  and  Heidelberg,  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  Spanheim,  in  1483,  which  he  superintended 
for  22  years,  when  he  withdrew  from  it  in  consequence  of 
the  machinations  of  a  faction  of  the  head  of  a  monasteiy  in  that 
city,  where  he  died  in  1518,  at  the  age  of  76.  "Trithemius,"  says 
one  of  his  bio^aphers,  "  was  a  person  of  vast  erudition,  a  phi- 
losopher, mathematician,  chemist,  poet,  historian,  divine,  and 
conversant  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  languages."  His 
works,  written  in  Latin,  are  numerous,  but  those  on  biography 
and  history,  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  .  His  writings 
on  piety  and  morality  chiefly  relate  to  the  monastic  and  sacer- 
dotal life,  miracles  of  saints  and  such  topics.  His  philosophy 
bore  the  mystic  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His 
*^  Steganography,  or  the  Art  of  Writing  in  Cyphers,"  contain- 
ing some  singular  characters  ignorandy  taken  for  talismans, 
subjected  him  very  unjustfy  to  the  charge  of  magic.  Upon  the 
whole,  "  he  appears  to  have  been  a  person  whose  great  learn- 
ing, was  considerably  tinctured  with  credulity,  and  whose  in- 
dustry was  superior  to  his  judgment."  His  works  are — 1.  On 
Illustrious  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  1546,  4to.  2.  On  the  Illus- 
trious Men  of  Germany,  4to.  3.  On  the  Illustrious  Men  of  his 
own  Order.  4.  On  Polygraphy,  foUo.  5.  A  Treatise  on  Ste- 
ganography, or  the  Art  of  Writing  in  Cypher.  6.  Opera  His- 
torica,  2  vols  folio.     7.  Annales  Hirsauginsies,  2  vols,  folio. 

RICHARD  FITZ  JAMES,  bishop  of  Rochester,  Chiches- 
ter, and  London,  and  a  mimificent  benefactor  to  Merton  col- 
lege, Oxford,  was  descended  of  a  respectable  family  in  Somer- 
setshire. He  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  1459,  and  six  years  after^ 
wards  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college.  On 
taking  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  entered  into  orders,  and 
in  the  y«ar  1473,  served  the  office  of  proctor.  In  the  following 
year  he  obtained  the  prebend  of  Taunton,  in  the  church  of 
Wells,  Somersetshire.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain 
to  Edward  IV.,  on  which  he  took  his  degrees  in  divinity.  In 
1482,  he  was  elected  warden  of  Merton  college,  which  office 
he  honourably  sustained  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years>  and 
greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  collfege.    In  1485  he 
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obtained  the  vicarage  of  Minehead,  and  also  the  rectorv  of 
Aller,  Somersetshire.  He  became  ahnoner  to  Henry  VIL,  in 
1495^  and  the  following  year  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ro- 
chester, from  thence,  in  1503,  to  Chichester,  and  finally  in  1605, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  London.  He  held  his  wardenship  of 
Merton  till  his  last  translation,  when  he  thought  proper  to  re- 
sign it.  While  bishop  of  London,  he  was  a  Uberal  contribu- 
tor to  the  cathedral  church,  and  he  was  also  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  completion  of  St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford.  Along  with 
his  brother  Sir  John  Fit^jiames^  lord  chief  justice  of  England, 
he  founded  the  school  at  Brutton,  in  Somersetshire.  He  died 
in  1522^  at  a  great  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathe* 
dral. 

JOHN  6EILER,  or,  as  styled  by  some,  Gayler  Keisersper- 

Sius,  a  celebrated  Swiss  divine,  was  bom  in  1445,  at  SchafF- 
ausen.  His  father  was  a  notary,  and  died  about  three  years 
after  the  birth  of  John,  who  was  then  adopted  by  a  relation. 
He  studied  at  Fribourg '  and  Basil.  He  first  preached  at 
Wurzburg,  and  was  so  distinguished  for  pulpit  oratory,  that 
he  was  soon  invited  to  Augsburg,  Basil,  and  Strasburg.  As 
he  could  but  settle  at  one  place,  he  gaye  the  preference  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  continued  thirty-three  years,  and  died 
March  10, 1510.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  pro- 
posed that  the  sacrament  should  be  administered  to  persons 
under  sentence  of  death. 

ANDREW  FORMAN,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
primate  of  all  Scotland,  was  descended  from  the  Formans  of 
Hutton  in  Berwickshire,  and  was  one  of  the  best  statesman  of 
his  age.  He  was  employed  in  1501,  along  with  archbishop 
Blackader,  and  Patrick  earl  of  Bothwell,  to  negotiate  a  match 
between  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VH.  of  England,  which  was  next  year  ratified  by 
the  Scottish  ambassador.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as 
Scotch  ambassador  to  Rome,  England,  and  France,  on  the 
most  important  occasions.  In  150^,  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Moray ;  and  in  1514,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Previous  to  his  last  promotion,  he  was  employed  as  mediator 
betwixt  pope  Julius  H.  and  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conciliating  the  difference.  Having  taken  leave  of 
the  pope,  he  passed  through  France,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Lewis,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  bishopric  of 
Bourges,  which  brought  him  in  400  tons  of  wine,  10,000 
francs  of  gold  annually,  besides  other  revenues.  He  was  also 
most  Uberally  rewarded  by  Julius,  who,  besides  the  archbishop- 
ric, conferred  upon  him  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Dunfermline 
and  Aberbrothie,  and  made  him  his  legate  a  latere.  In  1517, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  states  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  James  Y.,  on  occasion  of  the  duke  dx 
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Albany's  g(^  to  Fnuice.  In  M'Kenne't  liret,  ve  are  in- 
J^nped,  that  in  the  collection  of  the  letten  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  firom  1506  till  16S6,  in  the  Advocate'a  Hbraiy,  there  is  a 
letter  from  that  popci  dated  6th  May,  1511,  to  km^  James  IVk, 
wherein  he  hignly  commends  Foman,  and  promises,  that  at 
the  first  creation  of  cardinals,  he  should  be  made  one ;  bat  the 
pope  died  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  his  pro- 
mise. Archbishop  Forman  cued  in  1521,  and  was  buried  at 
Dunfermline.  Dempster  says,  that  he  wrote  a  book  against 
Luther,  another  concerning  tiie  Stoic  philosophy,  and  a  collec- 
tion out  of  the  decretals. 

CHRISTOPHER  BAMBRIDQE,  or  BAINBRID6E, 
an  English  divine,  was  bom  at  Hilton  near  Appleby,  in  Wesl- 
morehmd,  and  educated  at  Queen's  coDeffe,  Oxforil.  He  pass- 
ed rapidly  through  di£ferent  stages  of  ecdesiastical  preferment^ 
till,  in  1507,  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  die 
next  year  to  the  archbishopric  of  YoA.  After  the  death  of 
Richard  III.,  during  whose  reign  his  friendship  with  Morton, 
archlnshop  of  Canterbury,  suMected  him  to  some  inconvenience, 
he  returned,  under  Henry  YII.,  into  the  frdl  current  of  prome- 
rity.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  he  was  sent  to  pope  Jufina 
U.,  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  peace  to  Europe,  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  league  then  formed  by  the  most  powerful 
Drinces  of  Europe  against  ^e  Venetians,  but  in  fact  to  stimu- 
late the  pope  to  enmity  against  the  king  of  France.  Bam- 
bridge,  while  he  accomplished  with  great  address  his  master's 
design,  was  not  negligent  of  his  own  interests.  He  so  oom- 
pletely  ingratiated  himself  witii  the  pope,  as  to  obtain  from  him 
a  carainais  hat,  and  an  irregular  precedency  in  the  conclave. 
He  was  appointed  by  his  holiness  legate  of  the  ecclesiastical 
army,  which  was  at  that  time  besieging  Bastia.  Uetummg 
home,  he  discovered  his  gratitude  to  the  pontiff,  by  prevaiHnjg; 
upon  his  roval  master  to  engage  in  an  unnecessary  war  m  hv 
defence.  Bambridge  appears  to  have  been  a  man  altogether 
devoted  to  ambition,  ana  to  have  owed  his  preferment  more  to 
artifice  than  to  merit  No  finiits  of  hb  learning  remain.  Witii 
respect  to  his  temper,  littie  can  be  concluded  in  its  fiivonr,  from 
the  tragical  incident  which  terminated  Us  IHe.  Being  on  some 
occasion  in  a  violent  passion  with  Renaud  of  Modena,  his  ma- 
jor-domo,  he  fell  upon  him  and  beat  hnn  excessively.  The  en- 
raged domestic  revenced  himself  by  ministering  to  his  master 
a  dose  of  poison.  This  happened  at  Rome  on  the  14di  of 
July,  1514.  The  master,  who  had  paid  dearly  for  forgetting 
the  apostolical  precept "  a  bishop  must  be  no  striker,**  was  bu- 
ried in  the  English  church ;  and  tiie  servant  eluded  die  hand 
of  public  justice  hf  hanging  himself. 

JOHN  ALLEN,  archbishop  of  Dubim,  under  Henry  VIU., 
was  educated  in  the  university  of  Oxtoti,  but  took  his  degree 
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of  A.B.  of  Cambridge.  Being  sent  by  Dr.  Warban^  arch-- 
bisbop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  pope,  about  certwi  cburcb  mat- 
ten,  be  continued  at  Rome  nine  years,  and  waa  created  LL.D. 
After  bis  return  be  was  appointed  cbaplain  to  cardinal  WoW 
sey,  and  judge  of  his  court  as  legate  a  kUere  ;  in  the  execution 
of  which  office  he  was  suspected  of  great  dishonesty  and  even 
pequry.  He  assisted  the  cardinal  in  suppressing^  forty  small 
monasteries,  for  the  erection  of  bis  college  at  Ouord  and  Ips* 
wicb.  The  cardinal  procured  him  the  living  of  Dolby  in 
Leicestershire,  though  it  belonged  to  the  bosi>ital  of  Burton 
Lazars.  About  the  end  of  15S6,  he  was  made  LJ^.D.  in  the 
univermty  of  Oxford.  In  1528  be  was  consecrated  archbi&hop 
of  Dublin,  and  about  the  same  time  was  made  chancellor  of 
Ireland.  He  wrote  EpistoUs  de  Pallii  significatione  activa  et 
passiva;  at  the  time  wnen  he  received  the  archiepiscopal  pall, 
and,  De  Consuetudinibus  ac  flatutis  in  tutionis  causes  obser^- 
vandis  ;  with  several  other  pieces  relating  to  the  church.  His 
death,  which  happened  in  July,  1584,  was  tragical;  for  being 
taken  in  a  time  or  rebellion  by  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  eldest  son 
to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  be  was  by  bis  commaM  knocked  on  the 
head  like  an  ox,  at  Tarlaine,  in  Ireland,  in  the  68tb  year  of  hia 
age.  The  place  where  the  murder  was  committed  waa  after* 
wards  hedged  in,  and  left  desolate  in  detestation  of  the  f»cU 

GEORGE  BROWNE,  archbishoD  of  Dublin,  and  the  first 
prdate  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  Ire* 
land,  was  originally  an  Austin  friar  of  London,  and  was  edu- 
cated near  Ehlywell,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  provin- 
cial of  bis  order^  and  having  goThis  degree  of  D.D.  abroad, 
was  admitted  to  the  same  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  1534. 
After  reading  Luther's  writings,  he  began  to  teach  die  people 
to  pray,  not  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Saints,  but  to  Christ 
This  recommended  him  to  Henry  VIII.,  who,  in  1535,  pro* 
moted  him  to  be  archlnshop  of  Dublin,  and  nominated  him  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  abolishing  the  papal  supremacy  in 
Ireland.  In  1551,  kins  Edward  Vl.  gave  him  the  additional 
honour  of  primate  of  m  Ireland :  but  &i  1554  he  was  deposed 
by  Queen  Mary,  on  pretence  of  his  being  married,  though  in 
reahty,  on  account  of  his  aseal  for  the  reformation.  He  puMisb- 
ed  a  work  against  keeping  the  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  against  the  worship  of  imases.    He  died  in  1556. 

ALAN  of  LYNN,  bom  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge,  acquired  great  reputation  both  as  a  studentand 
a  {Mreacber.  He  was  fond  of  allegorical  explications  of  Scrip- 
tare,  and  applied  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  concerns  of  religion  and  moral  conduct.  He 
wrote  tracts  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  sermons,  and 
elucidations  of  Aristotle.  He  be<&me  a  Carmelite  in  a  monas* 
tery  at  Lynu,  where  he  died.    He  is  celebrated  for  the  great 
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pains  which  he  took  in  maldng  indexes  to  the  books  which  he 
read^  a  long  list  of  which  is  given  by  Bale. 

JOHN  ALCOCK,  bishop  of  Ely  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL, 
was  bom  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  first  made  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1471,  was  con* 
secrated  bishop  of  Rochester;  in  1476  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Worcester ;  and  in  1486,  to  that  of  Ely.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety ;  and  so  highly  esteemed  by 
king  Henry,  that  he  appointed  him  lord-president  of  Wales^ 
and  afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Alcock  foimded 
a  school  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  built  the  spacious  hall  be* 
longmg  to  the  episcopal  palace  at  Ely.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  Jesus  college  at  Cambridge.  This  house  was  for* 
merly  a  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St.  Kadigand,  but  the  nuns 
were  so  notorious  for  their  incontinence,  that  king  Henry  V II. 
and  pope  Julius  II.  consented  to  its  dissolution ;  and  Alcock 
obtamed  a  grant  of  it.  Bayle  calls  this  nunnery  "  spiritualium 
meretriciun  caenobrum,'*  a  community  of  spiritual  harlots.  Bishop 
Alcock  wrote  several  pieces ;  among  which  are  the  following — 
Mons  Perfectionis  in  Psahnos  Penitentiales.  3.  Homili®  Vul- 
gares.    4.  Meditationes  Piae.     He  died  in  1500. 

THOMAS  SCOTT,  or  ROTHERHAM,  a  munificent  pre- 
late, was  a  native  of  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  de- 
riveid  his  name,  though  that  of  his  family  was  Scott.  He  be- 
came fellow  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  master  of  Pembroke- 
hall,  and  chancellor  of  that  university.  He  served  as  secretary 
to  four  kings,  and  was  successively  promoted  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Rochester  and  Lincoln,  and  to  tne  archbishopric  of  York, 
He  was  also  made  lord  chancellor ;  and  died  in  1500.  He  was 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  Lincoln  college,  Oxford. 

OLIVER  MAILLARD,  a  French  Cordelier  and  doctor  in 
divinity,  who  was  celebrated  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  preacher. 
He  died  at  Toulouse  in  150S.  His  sermons  were  printed  at 
Paris  in  1730,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

LEVITA  JESUA,  a  Spanish  rabbi,  who  wrote  a  book,  en- 
titled, "  Halicoth  Olam,"  or  the  ways  of  eternity,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Talmud.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
FEmpereure,  and  printed  at  Hanover  in  1714,  4to. 

ADRIAN  of  ST.  CHRYSOGONUS,  a  cardinal  priest,  was 
a  native  of  Cometto,  in  Tuscany.  Innocent  VIII.  sent  him  as 
nuncio  into  Scotland  and  France ;  and  after  he  had  been  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  pope  Alexander  VI.,  whose 
secretary  he  had  been,  honoured  him  with  the  cardinal's  hat. 
His  life  was  a  continued  scene  of  odd  adventures.  He  narrow- 
ly escaped  death  the  day  Alexander  VI.  poisoned  himself  by 
mistake.  Afterwards  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  Julius  II.,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  mountains  of  Trent. 
Having  been  recalled  by  Leo  X.,  he  was  so  ungrateftil,  that  he 
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engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  The  pope  pardoned  his 
fault,  but  the  cardinal,  not  caring  to  trust  to  this,  made  his 
escape,  and  it  could  never  he  Imown  exactly  what  became 
of  him.  He  wa«  one  of  the  first  that  eiFectually  reformed  the 
Latin  style.  He  studied  Cicero  with  great  success,  and  made 
many  excellent  observations  on  the  Latin  tongue,  in  his  treatise 
De  Sermone  Latino.  He  had  begun  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  wrote  a  treatise  De  Vera  Philosophia, 
which  was  printed  at  Colome  in  1548. 

NICHOLAS  MALERMI,  or  MALERBI,  a  Venetian 
monk,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Italian  language, 
which  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  2  vols,  folio,  14tl,  under  3ie 
title  of  Biblia  Volgare  Istoriato.  He  also  wrote  La  Legenda 
di  Tutti  Saneti. 

LAURENTIA  STROZZI,  a  learned  Italian  nun,  who 
wrote  a  book  of  hymns  and  odes  upon  all  the  holy  days,  which 
was  translated  into  French,  and  set  to  music  by  Mauduit. 

THOMAS  BECKINGTON,  bom  in  Somersetshire,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  man  of  letters  in  this  century. 
Brought  up  at  New  College,  Oxford,  he  afterwards  became 
its  benefactor,  upon  being  made  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  book  in  Latin,  very  much  approved  of  in 
its  time,  but  utterly  forgotten  at  present,  concerning  the  right 
of  the  kings  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  France. 

JOHN  PFEFFERCORN,  a  learned  Jew,  who  was  con- 
verted  to  Christianity.  He  was  the  author  of  De  Abolendis 
JudsBorum  Scriptis ;  and  consistently  with  the  title  of  that 
work,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  emperor  MaximUianto 
bum  all  the  Hebrew  books,  except  the  Bible.  He  wrote 
some  other  tracts,  also  in  Latin. 

ROBERT  BALE,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in  Norfolk, 
and  entered  among  the  Carmelites  at  Norwich,  of  which  so- 
ciety he  became  prior.    He  died  in  1503. 

BRAUN,  or  BRAUNIUS,  archbishop  of  Dortmund,  and 
dean  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Gradibus,  at  Cologne.  He  published 
a  Latin  oration  against  the  priests  guilty  of  fornication ;  he 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  mat  of  the'  Holy  Virgin, 
and  a  controversial  treatise  against  the  Protestants;  but  his 
chief  work  iss  the  Theatrum  Urbium  in  several  volumes,  foBo. 

PETER  D'OSMA,  an  ecclesiastic  at  Salamanca.  He 
preached  and  wrote  against  the  doctrines  and  the  infallibility 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  so  that  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
ordered  his  writings  to  be  burnt. 

GEORGE  CORESSIUS,  a  Greek  priest  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  who  appears  to  have  received  his  education  in 
Italy,  but  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  to  have  be- 
come a  zealous  and  active  champion  in  defence  of  the  Ghreek 
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and  of  tke  Latin  chiirdi*  He  wrote  a  variety  of  treatises  in 
that  controversy. 

:  LEWIS  ALMANDUS,  in  French  Aleman,  archbbhop  of 
Aivesi  and  cardinal  of  St.  Cedlia,  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  hb  time.  The  cardinal  presided  in  the  council  of  Basil, 
which  deposed  Eugenius  IV.,  and  eli^ted  the  anti<*pope,  Felix 
V.  He  IS  much  commended  by  .tineas  Sylvius,  as  a  man  ex- 
tremely well  formed  for  presiding  in  such  assembliesi  firm  and 
vigorous,  illustrious  by  his  virtue,  learned,  and  of  an  admirable 
memoi^  in  recapitulating  aU  that  the  orators  and  disputants 
had  said.  One  oay,  when  he  harangued  against  the  superior 
rity  of  the  pope  over  the  council,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
such  an  emment  manner,  that  several  persons  went  to  kiss  hiin^ 
while  others  pressed  even  to  kiss  his  robe.  They  extolled  to 
the  skies  his  abilities  and  genius,  which  had  raised  him,  though 
a  Frenchman,  to  a  superiority  over  the  Italians,  notwithstand- 
inff  aU  their  natural  subtlety  and  finesse.  There  is  no  need  of 
asking,  whether  pope  Eugenius  thundered  against  the  presi- 
dent of  a  council  which  deposed  him.  He  deprived  him  of  aU 
his  dignities,  and  treated  bun  as  a  son  of  iniquity.  However, 
notwithstanding  this,  Lewis  Ahnandus  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  performed  so  many  miracles  after  his  deatl^  that 
at  the  request  of  the  canons  and  Celestine  monks  of  Avignon, 
and  the  solicitation  of  the  cardinal  of  Clermont,  legate  a  latere 
of  Qement  VII.|  he  was  beatified  by  that  pope  in  the  y^ar 

JEROME  SAVONAROLA,  a  famous  Italian  monk,  bom 
at  Ferrara  in  145S,  and  descended  of  a  noble  family.    At  the 

2;e  of  22,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Dominican  friar,  without 
e  knowledge  of  his  parents,  and  distiiKruished  himself  in  that 
order  by  his  piety  and  ability  as  a  preacher.  Florence  was  the 
theatre  where  he  preached,  confessed,  and  wrote.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Action  which  opposed  the  fiunily  of 
the  Medici.  ^  He  explained  the  Apocalypse,  and  pointed  out  a 
prophecy  which  foretold  the  destruction  of  his  opponents.  He 
predicted  a  renovation  of  the  diurch,  wd  declaimed  with  much 
severity  against  the  clergy  and  court  of  Rome.  Alexander  VL 
excommunicated  him,  and  prohibited  him  firom  preaching.  He 
derided  the  anathemas  of  tne  pope ;  yet  he  forbore  preaching 
for  some  time,  and  resumed  the  empfeyment  with  more  applause 
than  ever*  ^  The  pope  and  the  Medici  family  then  thought  of 
attacking  him  witn  his  own  weapons.  Savonarola  having  post* 
ed  up  a  thesis  as  a  subject  of  disputation,  a  Franciscan,  by 
thdr  instigation,  offered  to  prove  it  heretical*  The  Franciscan 
was  seconded  by  his  brother  iriars,  and  Savonarola  by  his  brei> 
thren.  To  convince  their  antagonists  of  the  superior  sanctihr 
of  Savonarola,  one  of  the  Dominicans  offered  to  walk  through 
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Afife;  and  to  prove  Im  wickedness,  a  FraociflCto  agreed 
same  experiment*  The  multitudei  eager  to  witness  so  extraor- 
dinary a  spectacle,  urged  them  to  come  to  a  decision ;  and  the 
magistrates  were  constrained  to  give  their  consent.  Acoord- 
ingly,  Saturday  the  7di  of  April,  1408|  was  fixed  for  the  trial. 
On  that  day  the  champions  appeared ;  but  when  they  saw  one 
another  in  cold  bloodi  and  beheld  the  wood  ia  flames,  they 
were  anxious  to  escape  the  imminent  dan^r  into  which  they 
had  rashly  thrown  themselves.  The  Dominican  pretended  he 
could  not  enter  the  flames  without  the  host  in  his  hand.  This 
the  magistrates  refused  to  allow ;  and  the  Dominican's  forti- 
tude was  not  put  to  the  test.  The  Franciscans  i&cited  the 
multitode  against  their  opponents,  who  accordingly  assaulted 
their  monastery,  broke  open  the  gates,  and  entered  by  force* 
Upon  diis,  the  magistrates  brought  Savonarola  to  trial  as  an 
impostor.  He  was  put  to  the  tortore,  and  examined;  and  in 
the  answers  which  he  ffave  tviOf  evinced  that  he  was  a  fanaticu 
He  boasted  of  having  frequent  conversation  with  God,  and  his 
brother  friars  were  credulous  enough  to  believe  him.  John 
Francis  Picus,  earl  of  Mirandola,  who  wrote  his  life,  assures  us, 
that  the  devils  which  infested  the  convent  of  the  Dominicana, 
trembled  at  the  right  o£  friar  Jerome*  At  leng|th  pone  Atoc- 
Boder  VI.  sent  the  chief  of  the  Dominicans,  with  bisnop  Ro> 
molino,  to  degrade  him  from  holy  orders,  and  to  deliver  him 
w  to  the  secular  judges,  with  his  two  fenatical  assodatea* 
They  were  condemned  to  be  hanjged  and  burned  on  the  S3rd 
of  May,  1408.  Savonarola  submitted  to  the  executfon  of  the 
smtence  with  great  finniiess  and  devotion,  and  without  uttei^ 
ing  a  word  respecting  his  innocence  or  his  guilt.  He  waa  in 
the  46th  year  of  his  age*  Immediately  after  his  death,  b» 
CkMifesrion  was  published  in  his  name.  It  contained  many  ex* 
tcavaffancdes^  bi^  nothing  to  deserve  so  severe  and  infiunous  a 
punishment*  His  adherents  did  not  fail  to  attribute  to  him 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  so  strong  a  veneratbn  had 
they  for  their  chief,  that  they  preserved  with  pious  care  any 
parte  of  his  body  which  they  could  snateh  fnnn  the  flames. 
The  earl  of  Mirandola,  the  author  of  his  life,  has  described 
him  as  an  eminent  saint*  He  gravely  informs  us,  that  his  heart 
was  found  in  a  river;  and  that  he  had  a  piece  of  it  in  his  pos- 
session, which  had  been  very  useful  in  curing  diseases,  and 
ejecting  dmnons*  He  remarxs,  that  many  of  his  persecutors 
came  to  a  auseraUe  end*  Savonarola  has  also  been  defended 
by  F.  Quetif,  Bzovius,  Baronat  and  other  reUgious  Dominicans* 
He  wrote  several  works. 

MARCUS  MUSURUS,  a  native  of  Candria,  who  went  to 
Italy,  and  became  wofessor  of  QreA  at  Fadaa.  He  pnblisb- 
ed  an  edition  of  jnato ;  to  which  he  prefixed  aoaie  Greek 
verses,  for  which  Leo  X.  made  him  bbhop  of  Malvasia*    He 
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died  in  1517.  He  also  superintended  the  first  editions  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  Athenseus. 

EDMUND  AUDLEY,  the  son  of  Lord  Audky,  hishop  of 
Rochester  and  Hereford,  under  Henry  VII.,  was  a  man  of 
great  leambg  and  generosity.  In  1471  he  obtained  the  pre- 
bend of  Farendon,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1475,  a  simi- 
lar preferment  in  the  church  of  Wells;  and  soon  afterwards, 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
had  several  other  considerable  preferments,  but  quitted  them 
on  being  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1480.  In  1492,  he  was 
translated  to  Hereford ;  in  1502,  he  was  raised  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Salisbury,  and  about  that  time  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter.  He  gave  400/.  to  Lincoln 
coUege,  to  purchase  lands,  and  was  also  a  benefactor  to  St. 
Mary's  church,  Oxford.  He  died  August  23,  1524,  at  Rams- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  was  buried  in  a  chapel  which 
he  erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 

DE  CASTELLO  ADRIAN,  a  native  of  Cosmetto,  in 
Tuscany,  of  obscure  parentage,  was  employed  by  the  popes  as 
legate  in  Scotland  and  England.  By  the  friendship  of  Mor- 
ton the  primate,  and  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.,  he  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  afterwards  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  He  chiefly  resided  at  Rome,  where  he  conspired 
against  pope  Leo  X.,  in  expectation  of  being  raised  to  the 

Kntificate.  He  was  fined  1S,500  ducats,  and  forbidden  to 
ive  Rome ;  but  afterwards  fled  firom  the  city.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  Polydore  Virgil,  who  shared  his  friend- 
ship, has  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  upon  his  character, 

ARSENIUS,  archbishop  of  Monembasia,  or  Malvasia,  in  the 
Morea,  was  a  learned  philologist.  He  was  the  particular  firiend 
of  pope  Paul  III.,  and  wrote  to  him  some  very  elegant  letters. 
He  submitted  also  to  the  Romish  church,  which  gave  such  of- 
fence to  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church,  that  they  excommu- 
nicated him.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  was 
alive  in  1535.  He  pubUshed  at  Rome  a  *'  Collection  of  Greek 
Apophthegms ;"  and  at  Venice,  in  8vo.  in  1534,  **  A  Collection 
Scholia  on  seven  of  the  Tragedies  bf  Euripides." 

JOHN  FISHER,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  an  eminent  pa- 
tronizer  of  learning,  was  bom  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1459.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  who  died  when  his  son  was 
very  young ;  but,  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  he  was  educated 
in  classical  Uterature,  at  Beverley,  and  afterwards  admitted  in 
Cambridge,  of  Michael  house,  since  incorporated  into  Trinity 
college.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  in  1488  and  1491 ;  and 
being  elected  fellow  of  his  house,  was  a  proctor  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1405.  The  same  year,  he  was  elected  master  of  Michael 
house ;  and  having  for  some  time  applied  himself  to  divinity. 
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lie  took  orders,  and  rose  to  celebrity.  The  fame  of  his  learii* 
ing  arrested  the  attention  of  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  she  appointed  him  her  chaplain  and 
confessor,  in  which  high  office  he  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  she  submitted  herself  wholly 
to  his  guidance  and  discretion.  It  was  at  his  suggestion,  that 
she  undertook  those  magnificent  foundations  of  St.  John's  and 
Christ's  colleges  at  Cambridge ;  established  the  divinity  pro- 
fessorships in  both  universities,  and  performed  many  other  ge- 
nerous acts  for  the  furtherance  of  learning  and  piety. 
.  In  1501,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  the  same  year  was 
elected  to  the  chancellorship.  In  this  situation  he  exerted 
himself  in  the  promotion  of  learning  and  morals,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  have  had  prince  Henry  under  his  tuition  in  that  uni- 
versity.  In  1602,  he  was  appointed  by  charter  the  lady  Mar- 
garet's first  divinity  professor  in  Cambridge.  In  1504,  he  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  and  was  afterwards  fre- 
quently offered  more  valuable  sees,  which  he  refused,  observ- 
ing, that  '^  though  others  have  larger  revenues,  I  have  fewer 
souls  under  my  care,  so  that  when  I  shall  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  both,  which  must  be  very  soon,  I  would  not  desire  my 
condition  to  have  been  better  than  it  is."  Fisher  was  now 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  was 
much  engaged  in  superintending  the  building  of  Christ's  and 
St.  John  s  college,  being  the  most  active  agent  and  executor  of 
the  late  countess  of  Richmond.  When  St.  John's  college  was 
finished,  Fisher  went  to  Cambridge,  and  opened  it  with  due 
solemnity,  and  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  body  of  statutes 
for  its  government  The  bishop  afterwards  proved  a  valuable 
benefactor  to  the  college,  and  was  the  means  of  the  appoint* 
ment  of  that  illustrious  man,  Erasmus,  to  lady  Margaret's  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity,  and  afterwards  to  the  Greek  professor's 
chair.  To  the  innovation  proposed  by  Luther,  bishop  Fisher 
was  decidedly  hostile ;  he  not  only  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  Lutheranism  in  his  own  diocese,  and  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  but  wrote  and  preached  with  the  utmost 
zeal  against  it.  He  is  generally  thought  to  have  had  a  principal 
share  in  the  composition  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  published  with  his  name,  in  defence  of  the  "  seven  sacra- 
ments," agauist  Luther,  though  Burnet  and  others  are  not  dis- 
posed to  ^ve  it  to  the  bishop. , 

Rsher,  at  this  period,  was  very  hich  in  favour  with  the  king, 
and  so  zealous  in  his  opposition  to  the  tei^ets  of  Luther,  that 
he  formed  a  design  of  going  to  Rome,  to  concert  measures 
with  the  pope,  for  opposing  their  progress ;  but  he  was  deterred 
fipom  his  design  by  cardinu  Wolsey's  convocation  of  a  synod  of 
the  whole  clergy  of  England  for  the  same  purpose.    In  tins 
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mmtmVtyt  he  appeared  in  the  duuraeter  of  a  seakms  advocate 
fcM*  reforaaalaoD  in  the  mannen  of  die  clergy.    Aboat  the  year 
1587,  the  kmg  applied  to  him  for  his  ooinion  on  die  subject  of 
his  marriage  with  Caiharine»  hia  brotner'a  widow.    This  was 
the  rock  on  which  he  foundered.    So  lonff  as  his  sentiments 
were  congenial  with  those  of  the  monarch,  ne  was  in  the  high- 
est esteem ;  but  now  he  gave  a  determination  which  did  not 
ccHnespond  with  his  passions;  he  deckredhonestly,  and  without 
any  reserre,  "  that  uiere  waa  no  reason  to  questiim  the  validity 
of  the  maniage^  since  it  was  good  and  lawful  from  the  begin- 
tung.**    The  bishop  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  business, 
and  nothinff  could  divert  him  from  an  avowal  of  it  on  all  proper 
oocanons,  Uiough  he  probably  foresaw  that  his  own  ruin  would 
be  the  consequence  of  his  unyieldii^  integrity.    When  the 
divorce  came  to  be  argued  before  the  two  legates,  Campeggio 
and  Wolsey,  bishop  fisher,  who  was  one  of  the  queen's 
eouncQ,  exerted  hiinself  with  much  seal  in  ker  behalf,  pre« 
senting  the  legates  with  a  book  which  he  had  written  in  de- 
fence of  the  marriage*    The  bishop  did  not  stop  here,  he  op* 
posed  the  king  in  some  other  of  his  projects,  and  resisted  a 
motion  for  tlie  suppressing  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  and 
granting  their  revenues  to  we  crown.    The  speech  which  he 
delivers  cm  this  occasion,  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
those  who  adhered  to  the  papal  church,  and  with  equal  disap- 
probation by  the  advocates  of  the  reformation.    Some  expres- 
sions which  he  used  so  much  offended  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  complained  to  the  king  of  the  reflections  which  the  bishop 
bad  cast  on  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  the  kintf 
sent  for  the  prelate,  and  having  heard  his  defence,  dismissed 
him  with  an  admomtion,  '*  to  be  more  temperate  in  future." 
In  the  year  15S0,  he  was  twice  in  imminent  danger  of  his  fife. 
His  first  escape  was  from  poison,  which  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Rouse  threw  mto  some  gruel  preparing  for  the  bishop's  dinner  ; 
his  seccmd  was  from  a  bullet^  firod  into  his  library,  where  he 
usually  sat  After  this,  the  bishop  retired  to  Rochester,  wheie 
he  spent  most  of  his  time.    In  1531,  the  question  was  agitated 
as  to  giving  Henrv  YIII.  the  tide  of  supreme  head  of  the 
churdb  of  England ;  the  bishop  took  the  negative  side  of  the 
question,  and  opposed  the  project  with  aU  his  seal.    He  next 
offended  the  soverco^  by  living  credit,  or  at  least  listening 
to  the  enthusiastic  visions  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  die  pretended 
holy  maid  of  Kent.    This  woman,  who  was  only  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  designing  persons,  carried  on  her  impostures 
with  a  view  of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  firom  the 
king,  and  exciting  insurrections  against  his  government.    The 
bishop,  it  was  very  evident,  had  no  ill  design  in  the  part  he 
took ;  but  finding  the  prophetess,  as  she  was  then  denominated^^ 
was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  queen,  and  having  heard 
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much  of  die  sanedty  of  her  manners,  of  Ac  Tiaaons  whick  she 
saw,  and  of  the  predictions  which  she  uttered,  and  whieh  were 
said  to  be  realized,  he  conceived  she  was  desi^d  by  Provi- 
dence to  display  and  make  triumphant  the  doctrines  and  autho- 
rity of  the  cnurch  of  Rome,  over  the  prindj^s  of  Lutheran* 
ism,  which  were  so  rapidly  spreading  in  England.    Fisher 
accordin^lv  listened  to  her  prophecies,  and  concealed  one  of 
them  whicn  seemed  to  affect  the  king,  or,  at  least,  to  strike  a 
blow  at  his  authority.    She  announced  to  her  adherents,  that 
if  Henry  should  proceed  in  his  divorce,  and  marry  another 
wife,  he  would  not  be  king  seven  months  afterwards.    Th« 
woman  was  apprehended^  and,  in  the  hope  of  pardon,  con- 
fessed the  particulars  of  her  impostures,  and  named  all  those 
who  had  encouraged  her  delusions.    The  bishop  was  ur^ed 
to  make  submission  to  the  king,  as  the  onlv  way  of  assuaging 
his  anger;  he  refused,  and  in  1534,  a  bin  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  Elisabeth  Barton  and  her  accomplices.  Bishop 
Fisher  null  refused  to  submit,  and  was  adjudged  guilty  of  mis* 
prision  of  treason,  and  condemned  to  foifeit  ail  his  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure.    It  is  not  certain  that  the  act  m^  enforced  against 
him ;  but  when  the  act  was  passed  to  annul  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  of  Anagon,  and  to  confirm  that  with 
Aime  Boleyn,  and  enjoining  aU  to  take  the  oaths  accordingly, 
Bishop  Fisher,  instead  of  uniting  with  his  brethren,  left  the 
capital.     Opportunity  was,  however,  ^ven  him  again  and 
again  to  consider  the  oath,  till  at  length  ne  absolutely  reftised, 
and  was  attainted  in  the  parliament  wnich  met  in  1534,  and  his 
bishopric  was  declared  void.    The  bishop  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  treated  widi  much  severity,  and,  as  it 
should  seem  from  some  of  his  letters,  scarcely  allowed  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.    He  continued  above  a  year  in  the 
Tower,  and  might  have  remained  there  till  released  by  a  natu- 
ral death,  if  an  unseasonable  honour  paid  him  by  pope  Paul 
III.,  had  not  hastened  his  ruin ;  which  was,  the  creating  of 
him,  in  May,  1535,  cardinaL    When  the  king  heard  of  it,  he 
gave  strict  orders  that  none  should  bring  the  hat  into  his  dond* 
nions.    He  sent  also  lord  Cromwell  to  examine  the  bishop 
about  that  affiur,  who,  after  some  conference,  said,  **  Mv  lord 
of  Rochester,  what  would  vou  say,  if  the  pope  should  send 
you  a  cardiivil's  hat ;  woula  you  accept  of  itf*    The  bishop^ 
replied,  **  Sir,  I  know  mvself  to  be  so  far  unworthy  any  such 
dignity,  that  I  think  of  nothing  less;  but  if  any  such  thing 
should  happen,  assure  yourself  that  I  should  improve  that 
favour  to  tlie  best  advantage  that  I  could,  in  assistii^  the  holy 
catholic  church  of  Christ ;  and  in  that  respect  I  would  receive 
it  upon  my  knees."    When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the 
king,  he  said,  in  a  great  passion,  '<  Yea,  is  he  yet  so  lusty  t 
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Well,  let  the  pope  send  him  a  hat  when  he  will;  Mother  of 
God,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then ;  for  I  will  leave 
him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on." 

From  this  time  his  destruction  was  resolved  upon,  and  the 
tyrant  sent  the  solicitor-general,  Rich,  whose  name  is  rendered 
infamous  by  undertaking  the  business,  to  piunp  out  of  him  his 
secret  opinions  with  regard  to  the  supremacy,  declaring  that 
he  had  the  king's  authority  to  say,  that  no  ill  use  whatever 
should  be  made  of  the  communication,  which  he  sought  merely 
on  account  of  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  judgment 
and  integrity.  The  bishop  gave  an  unreserved  decision  on  the 
subject,  which  the  solicitor  carried  to  his  master ;  and  on  the 
instant  a  special  commission  was  issued  for  trying  him  for  high 
treason,  llich  was  the  chief,  and  indeed,  the  only  evidence 
that  could  affect  the  life  of  the  venerable  prisoner,  and  yet  a 
jury,  as  infamous  as  the  evidence,  found  him  guilty.  The 
bishop  pathetically  appealed  to  the  court  on  the  occasion,  '^  I 

Eray  you,  my  lords,  consider  that  by  all  equity,  justice,  worldly 
onesty,  and  courteous  dealing,  I  ca^not  be  directly  charged 
with  treason,  though  I  had  spoken  the  words  indeed,  th^  same 
not  being  spoken  maliciously,  but  in  the  way  of  advice  and 
counsel,  when  it  was  requested  of  me  by  the  king  himself,-  and 
that  favour  the  very  words  of  the  statute  do  give  me,  being 
made  only  against  such  as  shall  maliciously  gainsay  the  king*s 
supremacy,  and  none  other;  wherefore,  although  by  the  rigour 
of  the  law  you  may  take  occasion  to  condemn  me,  yet  I  hope 
you  cannot  find  law,  except  you  add  rigour  to  that  law,  to  cast 
me  down,  which  hereby  I  hope  I  have  not  deserved."  To  Rich 
he  addressed  himself^  ''Mr.  Ki<^h,  I  cannot  but  marvel  to  hear 
you  come  in  to  bear  witness  against  me  of  these  wordsi  know- 
ing in  what  secret  manner  you  came  to  me.'*    He  then  assured 
the  court,  that  he.  Rich,  had  told  him,  the  king  wished  him 
to  declare,  that  on  the  honour  of  a  king,  that  whatever  he 
should  say  by  this  his  secret  messenger,  he  should  risk  no  peril 
or  danger  therefrom,  nor  should  any  advantage  be  taken  against 
him  for  the  same.     Still  the  court  gave  sentence,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  honour  of  a  king  was  opposed  to  it,  Henry  con- 
firmed me  bloody  decree,  and  the  worthy  prelate  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  HiU,  on  the  SSdof  June,  1535,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.    Erasmus  represents  him  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  inte- 
grity, of  deep  learning,  of  incredible  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
grandeur  of  soid.    By  fiiends  and  by  enemies  he  was  rej?arded 
as  a  pious  and  charitable  man,  not  only  learned  himself  but  a 
great  encourager  of  learning.     He  wrote  several  books,  and 
among  the  rest  a  sermon,  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Henry 
VII. ;  and  one  at  that  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond. 
This  last  was  printed  in  1708. 
FRANCIS  ALBERTINI,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Florence,  who 
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published^  1.  De  Mirabilibus  Novae  et  Veteris  Urbia  Romaef^ 
Ub.  III.  4to.  1505.  2.  Tractatus  brevis  de  laudibus  Florentis^ 
et  Savonsi  1509.  3.  Memoiiale  di  molta  Statue  e  Pictore 
sono  mell'  inelita  cipta  di  Florentie,  &c.,  1510. 

GEORGE  D*AMBOISE,  a  cardinal,  was  born  of  a  noble 
French  family,  in  1460.  Beinff  brought  up  to  the  church,  he 
became  successively  bishop  of  Montauban,  archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  lastly  of  Rouen.  Lewis  XII.  made  him  prime 
minister,  and  he  soon  acquired  great  and  just  nopularity,  by 
taking  off  the  taxes  which  had  usually  been  levied  on  the 
people  at  the  accession  of  every  new  monarch.  The  kmg,  by 
his  advice,  undertook  the  conquest,  of  the  Milanese,  and  suc- 
ceeded. Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  the  pope's  lej^te 
in  France,  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  in  that  capacity 
effected  a  considerable  reform  among  the  religions  orders.  He 
died  in  1510,  and  on  his  death-bed  often  sftid  to  ^e  friar  who 
attended  him,  *^  Brother  John,  why  have  not  I  been  my  whole 
life  brother  John  V*  D'Amboise  was  one  of  the  best  statesmen 
France. ever  had,  he  greatly  reformed  the  church,  purged  the 
courts  of  justice^  eased  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  endea- 
voured through  his  whole  life  to  promote  the  pubUc  happiness. 
His  nephew,  G.  D'Amboise  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric, 
and  in  1546  was  created  a  cardinaL    He  died  in  1550. 

PAUL  CORTEZI,  an  Italian  prelate,  a  native  of  San  6e- 
miniano,  in  Tuscany.  He  was  bom  in  1465,  and  very  early 
formed  a  good  style,  by  studying  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
ancient  authors,  particularly  Cicero.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  published  a  dialc^ue  on  the  learned  men  of  Italy, 
*'  De  hominibus  doctis."  This  eleeant  production  remained 
in  obscurity  till  1734,  when  it  was  piAlished  in  4to.  widi  notes* 
He  also  wrote,  1.  A  Commentary  <m  the  four  books  of  the- 
Sentences,  1540,  folio ;  and  S.  A  Tract  on  the  digni^  of  Car- 
dinab.  He  died  bishop  of  Urbino,  in  1510,  in  his  forty-fifth 
year.  His  house,  fomished  with  a  copious  library,  was  the 
asylum  of  the  muses,  and  of  all  that  cultivated  their  favour. 

MAURICE  OFIHELY,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  Ireland, 
made  so  by  pope  Julius  II.  He  died  at  Galway,  May  25th, 
1613,  where  ne  landed,  before  he  could  take  possession  of  his 
archbishopric.  He  was,  at  this  time,  not  quite  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Galway,  where  his  humble 
monument  is  yet  shown.  He  was  a  learned,  pious,  and  amiable 
prelate,  and  held  in  such  veneraticm  by  some  authors,  that 
diey  have  given  him  the  name  of  ''Flos  Mundi,"  the  Flower 
of  the  World. 

ST.  JEROME  iEMILIANI,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  who, 
in  his  youth,  led  a  military  life,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  mad^ 
a  vow  that,  on  his  release,  he  would  devote  his  life  to  the  care 
of  orphans.    In  pursuance  of  this  pledge,  he  laid  the  founda- 
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tion  of  a  hospital  and  religious  order,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  instruct  young  persons,  particularly  orphans,  in  religion* 
To  this  and  other  works,  he  sacrificed  his  whole  income,  and 
at  his  death,  in  1537,  was  enrolled  by  a  papal  decree  among 
the  swits. 

JOHN  COLET,  D.D.»  dean  of  St  Paul's,  the  son  of 
Henry  Colet,  knight,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1466.  His  edu- 
cation berai  in  St.  Anthony's  school  in  that  ci^,  from  whence, 
in  1483,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  About  1403,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  thence  to  Italv.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1407,  he  took  orders,  and  read  lectures,  gratis,  at  Oxford, 
on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  At  this  time,  he  possessed  the 
rectory  of  Dennin^n,  and  was  also  prebendary  of  York,  and 
canon,  of  St»  Martm's  le  Grand.  In  1502,  he  becaone  preben* 
dary  of  Sarum ;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1505 ;  and  imme^ 
diately  after  dean  of  that  cathedral,  haying  taken  the  degree 
of  D.D. ;  he  was  also  chaplain  to  Henry  ViU.  He  introduced 
the  practice  of  preaching  and  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  and 
soon  after  established  a  perpetual  divinity  lecture  m  St.  Paul's 
church, three  days  in  the  week;  an  institution  which  payed  the 
way  for  the  Reformation.  About  1508,  dean  Colet  formed  a 
pUui  for  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  school,  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1512,  and  endowed  with  estates  to  the  amount  of  one 
nundred  and  twenty«two  pounds  and  upwards.  The  dean's 
notions  of  reHgion  were  so  much  more  rational  than  those  of 
his  contemporary  priests,  that  they  deemed  him  Utile  better 
than  a  heretic ;  and  on  diat  account  he  was  so  frequ^idy  mo- 
lested, that  he  at  last  determined  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  a  peacefid  retirement.  Beiiu?  seized  with  the  sweating 
sickness,  he  died  in  1519,  aged  filty-three.  Though  a  Papist 
he  was  an  enemy  to  the  sross  si:^erstitions  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  He  disapproved  of  auricular  confession,  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  priests,  and  such  other  ridiculous  tenets  and  cere- 
monies as  have  ever  been  condemned  by  men  of  sound  under-, 
standing  in  every  age  and  country.  He  wrote  some  gramma- 
tical pieces  for  the  use  of  hb  school,  aqd  a  few  religious  tracts 
of  apractical nature. 

JEROME  EMSER,  one  of  the  opponents  of  Luther,  was 
bom  in  Suabia,  and  was  secretary  and  counsellor  to  George, 
duke  of  Saxony.  When  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible 
appeared,  Emser  published,  in  opposition,  what  he  called  *'a 
correct  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  German,  which 
was  merely  a  transcript  of  Luther's  work,  altered  in  some  parts, 
so  as  to  favour  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholk 
Church;  yet  the  duke  George  was  so  highly  elated  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Emser's  book,  and  of  the  nuschief  that  it  would  do  to  Ae 
reformers,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  to  appear  in  1527, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  used,  against  Luther  and 
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his  foBowersi  Ae  Most  viruleiit  language.    Efluer  died  tnd- 
denly,  November  8th,  1627,  and  Ins  works  soon  after  Urn. 

RICHARD  FOXy  an  ei^ent  prelate,  the  munificent 
founder  of  Corpus  Christ!  college,  Oxrord,  was  bom  at  Ropes- 
ky,  near  Grantham,  in  Lincomshiie,  His  parents  were  not 
rich,  but  they  exerted  themselves  to  ^ve  Richard  a  good  edu-^ 
cation,  and  at  a  proper  age  sent  hun  to  Magdalen  college, 
Ozfoid,  where  he  was  acquiring  distinction  for  his  extraor-* 
dinary  proficiency,  when  the  plague,  which  hapi>ened  to  hreeJi 
out  about  that  time,  obliged  him  to  fto  to  Cambridge,  and  con-' 
tmue  his  studies  at  Pembroke  h^dl.  From  Cambridge  h^ 
repaired  to  the  university  at  Paris,  and  studied  divinity  and 
the  canon  law ;  and  here,  probably,*  he  received  his  doctor's 
degree.  This  visit  gave  a  new  and  important  turn  to  his  life, 
and  introduced  diat  eminence  which  he  preserved  for  many 
yean  as  a  statesman*  In  Paris,  he  obtained  the  notice  and 
fUendship  of  I>r.  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  driveii 
firom  his  native  soil  by  the  persecutions  of  the  infamous  Richard 
III.  It  was  by  the  means  of  this  prelate,  that  Fo<,  who  had 
been  created  doctor,  was  introduced  to  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
miind,  who  was  at  Ihat  time  j^rojecting  a  scheme  to  dethrone 
Richard.  Dr.  Fox  entered  mto  his  views,  was  admitted  into 
his  most  secret  counsels,  and  undertook  and  accomplished  that 
part  of  the  plan  which  was  entnisted  to  him.  Afiet  Henry 
nad  gained  tne  crown  of  England,  as  the  result  of  the  victory 
of  Bosworth  Fidd,  he  appomted  Dr.  Fox  one  of  his'  privy 
counseDors,  and  next  to  Dr.  Morton  admitted  him  to  the 
gre&test  share  of  his  confidenee  and  familiarity.  Besides  other 
instances  of  preferment,  he  was  nominated,  in  1486-7,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  made  principal 
secretary  of  state,  and  master  of  St.  Cressy,  near  Winchester. 
From  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  high  station  in  the  chunrh^ 
Dr.  Fox  was  constantly  engaged  by  his  sovereign,  either  in  th^ 
msinagement  of  public  affaurs  at  home,  or  on  important  fbreiffit 
embassies.  In  1491,  he  was  translated  from  Exeter  to  tSe 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  whence  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Durham,  in  14j^.  He  was  now  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  to  terminate  some  difierenceii 
respecting  the  fisheries  of  the  river  Esk,  but  with  all  his  alit 
lity  and  Mdress  he  was  unable  to  effect  that  purpose.  Wa^ 
was  commenced  by  James,  who  invaded  England,  but  by  th^ 
exertions  of  the  bishop  he  was  driven  back  to  his  own  country. 
Shortly  after,  Henry  appointed  bishop  Fox  his  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Scotland,  where  he  signed  a  seven  years  truce 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  Heniy  now  made  overtures  for 
a  marriage  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  own  dau^htei: 
Margaret,  and  Dr.  Fox  was  sent  to  negociate  the  important 
btisiness,' which  was  concluded  in  the  l^ginning  of  the  yeaSr 
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150) -2.  Durinff  thb  negocmtion  he  was  chosen  chaaoettor  of 
the  university  of  CambrULffe ;  and  about  the  same  time  trans* 
lated  to  the  vacant  see  of  Winchester.  Here  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  great  affluence  and  prosperity,  unless 
whien  state  affiiirs  required  his  attendance  at  court,  or  he  was 
engaged  in  conducting  negociations  of  moment  with  foreign 
powers.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  no  important  affair 
was  undertaken  without  his  advice  and  sanction,  but  when  Henrj 
yill.  iBUCceeded  to  the  crown;  the  influence  of  bishop  Fox 
began  to  decline,  and  that  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 
began  to  prevail.  To  supplant  his  rival,  the  bishop  introduced 
Wolsey,  one  of  his  chaplains,  to  court,  who  speedily  succeeded 
in  wholly  engrossing  the  favour  of  the  king.  No  sooner  did 
bQ  find  himself  secure  of  the  royal  attachment,  than  he  seized 
the  sole  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  found  means  of 
driving  from  court  all  who  could  give  him  any  jealousy  or 
uneasiness,  by  dividing  with  him  the  monarch's  esteem.  Bishop 
Fox,  though  not  wholly  neglected,  was  mortified  and  cha* 
grined  at  seeing  his  own  interests  so  completely  undermined  by 
Wolsey,  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  raising  to  power, 
and  receiving  firom  him  insults  and  mortifications  which  his 

Sirit  could  not  brook,  retired  to  his  diocese  in  discontent  and 
Bgust.  Here  he  did  not  live  for  himself  alone,  but  was  ever 
projecting  some  plans  that  miffht  be  beneficid  to  posterity. 
He  founded  Corpus  Christi  coUege,  Oxford,  and  established 
schools  at  Taunton,  where  he  had  a  manor,  as  bisho,  of  Win- 
4;hester,  and  at  Grantham^  near  his  native  place.  Towards 
the  close  of  his.  life,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  hlis  sight,  of 
which  circumstance,  Wolsey,  then  a  cardinal,  wished  to  take 
;idvantage,  by  persuading  him  to  resign  his  bishopric,  and  to 
receive,  in  its  stead,  a  pension  firom  the  crown.  Fox,  indignant 
ft  the  proposal,  ordered  the  person  sent  to  him  on  the  busi- 
ness, to  tell  his  master,  "  that  though  he  was  blind,  and  not 
able  to  distinguish  white  from  black,  yet  he  could  dbcem  be- 
tween true  and  false,  right  and  wrong,  and  plainly  saw,  without 
.eyes,  the  malice  of  that  ungrateful  man,  which  he  did  not  see 
.l^fore ;  that  it  behoved  the  cardinal  not  to  be  so  blinded  with 
;ambition  as  not  to  foresee  his  own  end/*  The  bishop  died  in 
.the  year  15^,  at  a  very  .advanced  age,  leaving  behmd  him  a 
•character  very  eminent  for  poUtical  sagacity,  and  the  ability 
^and  address  with  whicjb  he  conducted  tne  most  important  and 
.difficult  state  negociations  of  his  time.  He  has  been  regarded 
,as  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  gra- 
•titude  on  account  of  the  useful  institutions  which  he  founded 
•for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  sciopce.  One  letter 
is  ]^reserved  in  Strype*s  Memorials,  which  he  wrote  on  the 
^subject  of  the  cardinal's  intended  general  visitation  and  refor- 
mation of  the  English  clergy.    That  day,  he  said,  hs  wish^ 
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JM  ardently  to  aee^  as  Simeon  did  to  behold  the  Messiah ;  and 
he  addsi  that  for  three  years  past^  almost  all  his  -studies, 
labours,  thoughts,  and  cares,  had  been  directed  to  that  object, 
within  his  own  particular  jurisdiction. 

MARK  ALTAEMPS,  son  to  one  of  pope  Pius  IVs.  sisters, 
was  one  of  the  cardinals  that  presided  in  the  council  of  Trent. 

MARTIN  DORPIUS,  an  eminently  learned  divine,  was 
bom  at  Naaldrwyck,  in  HoUand,  and  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  imiversity  of  Louvaine.  He  died  in  the  prim^ 
of  ufe.  May  31st,  1525.  Dorpius  wrote  against  Erasmus's 
''  Pnuse  of  Folly."  ^Erasmus  replied  with  much  mildness ;  and 
Dorpius  who  was  then  a  yery  young  man,  not  only  admitted 
his  apology,  but  became  his  friend.  On  his  death,  Erasmus 
wrote  his  epitaph,  and  deeply  lamented  him,  as  a  severe  lotfs  to 
the  republic  of  letters.  His  other  works  arie,  1.  Dialogus 
Veneris  et  Cupidinis,  Herculem  ancipitem  in  suam  militiam, 
invita  virtute,  propellentium.  2.  Complementum  Aulularise 
Plautinae.  3.  Epistola  de  HoUandorum  moribus.  4.  Oratio 
de  laudibus  Aristotelis,  against  Laurentius  Valla. 

JOHN  ANDREAS,  was  borii  a  Moor,  or  Mahometan,  at 
Xativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  alfasqui  of  that  city.     Being  present  during  the  preaching  \ 

of  a  sermon  on  the  day  of  the  assimiption  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  in  1487,  he  professed  himself  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
:Upon  this  he  desired  to  be  baptized ;  in  memory  of  the  calling 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Andrew,  he  took  the  name  of  John 
Andreas.  "  Having  received  holy  orders,"  says  he,  "  and 
from  an  alfasqui  and  a  slave  of  Lucifer,  become  a  priest  and 
minister  of  Christ,  I  be^an,  like  St.  Paul,  to  preach  and  pub- 
lish the  contrary  of  what  I  had  erroneously  believed  and 
'  asserted ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  I  con- 
verted, at  first,  a  ffreat  many  souls  of  the  Moors,  who  were  fai 
danger  of  heU,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Lucifer,  and  con- 
ducted them  into  the  way  of  salvation.  After  this,  I  was  sent 
for  by  the  most  Cathohc  princes,  kin^  Ferdinand  and  queen 
Isabella^  to  preach  in  Granada,  to  the  Moors  of  that  kingdom, 
which  their  majesties  conquered ;  and,  by  God's  blessing,  on 
my  preaching,  an  infinite  number  of  Moors  were  brought  to 
abjure  Mahomet,  and  turn  to  Christ.  A  little  after  this,  I 
was  made  a  canon  by  their  ffraces,  and  sent  for  a^ain  by  the 
most  Christian  queen  Isabella  to  Arragon,  that  I  might  be  em- 
ploved  in  the  conversion  of  the  Moors  of  those  kingdoms,  who 
still  persisted  in  their  errors,  to  the  great  contempt  and  dis- 
honour of  our  crucified  Saviotu*,  and  the  prodigious  loss  and 
danger  of  all  princes.  But  this  excellent  and  pious  desimof 
her  majesty  was  rendered  ineffectud  by  her  death."  Andreas 
trandated  inio  Spanish  the  law  of  the  Moors,  and  wrote  a  book 
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enlitled  the  Coiifii^<m  of  tbe  Se^t  of  Mohammed,  It  boB  been 
transhiled  into  seTeral  langua^. 

CARDINAL  CAJETAN,  was  born  at  C^eta,  in  Naples, 
in  1469.  His  proper  name  was  Thomas  Devio ;  but  he  adopt- 
,ed  that  of  Cretan,  from  the  place  of  hb  nativity.  He  defend- 
:ed  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  suffered  greatly  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  adtided  of  the  Power  of  ibe  Pope ; 
and  for  this  work  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Cajeta.  He  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Pafanero,  and  in 
1517,  was  made  a  cardinal  by  pope  Leo  X.  The  year  after, 
he  was  sent  as  legate  into  Germany,  to  quiet  the  commptionB 
raised  against  indulgences  by  Martin  Luther;  but  Luther,  un- 
d«  protection  of  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony,  set  .him  at  defi- 
ance ;  for  though  he  obeyed  the  cardinal's  summons  in  repair- 
ing to  Augsburg,  yet  he  rendered  all  his  proceedings  ineffec- 
tuaL  Cigetan  was  employed  in  several  other  negociations  and 
transactions,  being  as  ready  at  business  as  at  letters.  He  died 
in  1534.  Sixtus  Senensis  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  most  subtle 
logician,  an  admirable  philosopher^  -«a^d  an  incomparable  di- 
vine. He  wrote  commentaries  u^n  Aristotle's  philosophy, 
and  upon  Thomas  Aquinas's  theolosy ;  the  latter,  however,  b 
by  no  means  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable  idea  of  his  logic, 
or  his  perspicuity.  He  gave  a  literal  translation  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the  originals,  ^y- 
cepting  Solomon's  Song  and  the  Prophets,  which  he  had  b^- 
gun,  but  did  not  live  to  proceed  &r  in ;  and  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  which  he  designedly  omitted,  saying,  that  to  explain 
them,  it  was  necessarv  for  a  man  to  be  endued,  not  with  parts 
and  learning,  but  witib  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

MARKANTHONY  DE  DOIHINIS,  archbishop  of  Spa- 
latca,  in  Dafanatia,  was  a  man  whose  fickleness  in  reUgion 
proved  his  ruin.  His  preferment,  instead  of  attaching  him  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  rendered  him  disaffected  to  it.  Becoming 
acquainted  with  bishop  Bedell,  wUle  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  ambassador  m>m  James  I.,  at  Venice ;  he  dedicated 
his  book  De  Republica  Ecdesiastica  to  him,  which  was  after- 
wards published  at  London,  with  Bedell's  corrections.  He 
came  to  Endand  with  Bedell,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
respect,  and  preached. and  wrote  afsinst  the  Romish  religion. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  publishing  &ther 
Paul's  Ifistory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  at  London,  which  was 
inscribed  to  kinff  James,  in  1619«  But  on  the  promotion  of 
pope  Gregory  XIV.,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow  and  old 
acquaintance,  he  was  deluded  by  Gondomar  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a  cardinal's  heX,  by  which 
he  &ncied  be  should  prove  an  instrument  of  gr^t  refopnation 
in  the  church.   Accordingly  he  returned  to  Rome  in  16^^^  re- 
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canted  his  errors,  and  was  at  first  well  received ;  but  he  after- 
wards wrote  a  letter  to  England,  repenting  his  recantations ; 
which  being  intercepted,  he  was  imprisoned  by  pope  Urban 
VIIL,  and  died  in  1dS5.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  phi- 
losophical explanation  of  the  rainbcJW,  which  before  his  tune 
was  accounted  a  prodigy* 

LAWRENC£  AZZOLINI,  secretary  to  pope  Urban 
VIII.,  and  bishop  of  Nami,  died  1589^  He  wrote  an  admired 
satire  against  debauchery.  ^ 

AUGUSTIN  GIUSTINIANI,  a  learned  prelate,  bom  of  a 
noble  fiunily  at  Genoa,  in  1470.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
preachers  at  Pavia,  in  1488,  on  which  occasion  he  changed  his 
tNiptismal  name  of  Peter  for  Augustin.  In  1514,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Nebbio,  in  Corsica.  He  was  editor  in  1516  of  the 
Psalter,  in  four  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Chaldee,  with  three  Latin  interpretations  and  glosses ;  which 
was  the  first  of  the  Polyglot  editions  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
The  reputation  he  acquired  by  this  work  caused  him  to  be  in- 
vited to  Paris  bv  Francis  I.,  who  cave  him  a  pension,  and' ap- 
pointed him  to  the  first  professorship  of  oriental  languages' in 
that  university,  which  office  he  held  five  years.  He  collected 
a  very  choice  library,  rich  in  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin  MSS. 
whieh  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Afl«r 
leaving  France,  he  went  to  his  diocese,  and  employed  himself 
for  some  years  in  pastoral  cares,  improving  its  revenues,  build<» 
ing  an  Episcopal  palace,  and  periorming  all  the  duties  of  a 
good  pastor.  On  passingthe  sea  to  his  bishopric  in  15S6,  he 
was  lost  with  the  snip.  This  prelate  revised  and  edited  the 
treatise  of  Porchetti,  entided  **  Victoria  adversus  impios  Ju- 
dseos."  After  his  death  waspublished  his^' Annals  of  theRepub- 
lic  of  Genoa,**  firom  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  year  15S8. 

HUGH  LATIMER,  an  excellent  English  prelate,  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  who  introduced 
the  Refi)rmation  into  this  country.  He  was  descended  of  fru* 
gal  and  industrious  parents,  who  rented  a  small  farm  at  Thur- 
caston,  in  Leicestershire*  Hugh  was  the  only  son,  but  there 
was  a  family  of  six  daughters.  In  one  of  his  court  sermons,  in 
Edward's  time,  Latimer  inveighing  against  the  nolnlity  and 

Sntry,  and  sneaking  of  the  mo&ration  of  landlords  a  few  ^ears 
fore,  and  me  plenty  in  which  tiieir  tenants  lived,  tells  his  au<« 
dience,  in  his  familiar  way,  that,  '*  upon  a  farm  of  four  pounds 
a  year,  at  the  utmost,  his  &ther  tilled  as  much  around  as  kept 
hiuf  a  dosEcn  men ;  that  he  had  it  stocked  with  a  nundred  sheep 
and  tiuriy  cows;  tha,t  he  found  tiie  king  a  man  and  horse,  him- 
self remembering  to  have  buckled  on  his  father^s  harness  when 
he  went  to  BlacUieath ;  that  he  gave  his  daughters  five  pounds 
a-piece  at  marriage ;  that  he  Uvm  hospitably  among  his  neigh- 
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boors,  and  was  not  backward  in  big  ahns  to  the  poor/'  Lati- 
mer was  bom  in  the  farm-house  about  1470 ;  and  being  put  to 
a  grammar  school,  he  discovered  such  promisnig  taleiits,  that 
his  parents  determined  to  make  him  a  schohur,  and  bring  him 
up  to  the  church.  Accordingly,  after  being  imtiated  in  the 
elements  of  learning  in  country  schools,  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age  they  sent  him  to  Christ's  college,  in  Cambridge. 
Here  he  apjJied  himself  closely  to  his  studies ;  acquitted  hnn- 
self  widi  reputation  in  his  academical  exercises ;  took  his  de- 
grees in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity ;  and  entered  into 
holy  orders.  The  divinity  which  he  had  studied  was  that  of 
the  times.  He  had  been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the 
cchool-meB  with  the  same  reverence;  to  hold  Thomas  a  Becket 
and  the  apostles  in  equal  honour ;  in  a  word,  he  was  a  zealous 
Papist,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  he  had  taken 
the  alarm  of  the  progress  of  Lutheranism,  ana  inveighed  pub- 
licly and  privately  agunst  the  reformers.  If  any  person  sus- 
pected or  holding  their  tenets,  read  lectures  in  the  schools, 
Latimer  was  sure  to  be  there,  to  drive  out  the  scholars;  and 
when  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity,  he  delivered  an  ora- 
tion affainst  Melancthon,  whom  he  treated  with  great  severity 
for  what  be  called  his  impious  innovations  in  religion.  In 
short,  his  zeal  was  so  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  university, 
that  he  was  elected  cross-bearer  in  all  public  processions ;  an 
employment  which  he  accepted  for  reverence,  and  distinguish- 
ed wiui  ereat  solemnity.  It  was  Mr.  Latimer's  good  fortune 
to  be  weu  acquainted  with  Mr.  Biiney,  who  had  Ukewise  con- 
ceived very  favourable  sentiments  of  him.  Biiney  had  known 
hb  life  in  the  university,  a  life  strictly  moral  and  devout ;  he 
ascribed  his  failings  to  the  genius  of  his  religion;  and  notwith- 
standing hb  more  than  ordinarv  zeal  in  the  profession  of  that 
religion,  he  appeared  so  candid  and  so  entu^ly  unprejudiced 
by  any  sinister  views,  that  he  could  not  be  but  open  to  any 
truths  that  should  be  set  properly  before  him.  Induced  by 
these  favourable  appearances,  Mir.  biiney  failed  not,  as  oppor- 
tunities offered,  to  suggest  many  things  to  him  in  general  about 
corruptions  in  religion ;  and  would  fi^uently  drop  a  hint  that 
m  the  Romish  church  in  particular,  there  were  perhaps  some 
things,  which  rather  deviated  from  apostoUc  plainness.  He 
woukl  instance  in  some  of  its  grosser  tenets;  and  ask,  whether 
the  scriptural  authority  alleged  for  them  was  wholly  sufficient, 
if  not,  whether  tradition  were  a  safe  vehicle  for  doctrines  of 
such  importance.  Thus  starting  cavils  and  inftising  suspicions, 
he  prepared  the  way  for  his  whole  creed,  which  at  length  be 
opened ;  concluding  with  an  earnest  nersuasion,  that  wr.  La« 
timer  would  only  place  the  two  sides  or  the  question  before  him, 
and  take  w  honest  conscience  for  his  guide.     Mr.  Latimer 
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no  sooner  ceased  from  being  a  zealous  I^apist,  than  lie  became, 
agreeably  to  the  warmth  of  his  constitution,  a  aeealous  Protes* 
tant.  The  cle^  then  opposed  him  openly.  This  task  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Bud^enham,  prior  of  the  Black  Friars,  who 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  a  few  Sundays  after,  and,  with  ffreat 
pomp  and  prolixity,  showed  the  dangerous  tendency  of  Mr. 
Latimer's  opinions;  particularly  he  inveighed  against  his  here* 
tied  notions  of  having  the  Scriptures  in  English,  laying  open 
the  ill  effects  of  such  an  inclination.  **  If  that  heresy,"  said  he, 
"  should  prevail,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  every  thing  use- 
ful among  us.  The  ploughman  readinff  that  if  he  put  his  hand 
to  tiie  plough  and  should  happen  to  look  back,  he  was  unfit  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  would  soon  lay  aside  his  labour;  the  baker 
likewise,  reading  that  a  Uttie  leaven  will  corrupt  the  whole  lump, 
would  give  us  very  insipid  bread ;  the  simple  man  Ukewise, 
finding  himself  commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in  a  few 
years  we  should  have  the  nation  full  of  blind  begffars." 

Buckenham,  though  a  Papist,  was  not  a  friend  to  persecu- 
tion ;  he  was  willing  to  judge  for  himself,  and  though  he  went 
to  Cambridge  and  preached  against  the  heretics,  yet  he  did  not 
scruple  to  attend  lumself  to  the  sermons  of  Latimer,  and  with 
much  candour  declared,  that  the  Reformer  was  the  best 
preacher  he  had  ever  heard.  Latimer's  enemies  next  appealed 
to  the  court,  and  transmitted  very  heavy  complaints  respecting 
the  increase  of  heresy ;  and  Wolsey,  contrary,  it  is  thought,  to 
his  own  incUnation,  instituted  a  court,  consisting  of  bishops  and 
other  divines,  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  hereby. 
Bilney  and  Latimer  were  called  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
and  as  the  former  was  regarded  as  the  most  guilty,  by  being 
the  first  promulgator  of  the  new  doctrines,  his  examination 
was  the  most  severe,  and  he  was  pronounced  guilty ;  but  not 
having  a  mind  framed  for  the  sufferings  prepared  for  him,  he 
recanted,  and  after  some  ignominious  treatment  was  dismissed. 
Latimer,  and  others  who  were  involved  in  the  charge,  were, 
by  the  management  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  merciful  disposition 
of  Tunstal,  bishop  of  London,  dismissed,  probably,  without  a 
ireproach:  the  cardinal  even  granted  Latimer  his  Hcence  to 
preach  throughout  England.  The  friends  of  the  Reformers 
received  him  with  open  arms;  but  tiie  fate  of  Bilney  was 
truly  wretched ;  he  was  struck  witii  remorse  at  the  thought  of 
his  recantation,  and  the  ai^onies  of  his  mind  deprived  him  for  a 
time  of  his  reason.  In  a  &w  vears  he  returned  to  a  sane  state, 
and  determined  to  expiate  his  abjuration  by  his  death.  He 
accordingly  left  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  went  into  Norfolk 
his  native  county,  and  preached  most  earnestly  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  established  religion  ;  he  was  sei^,  impri- 
soned, and  executed  at  Norwich,  exhibiting,  at  his  closing 
scene,  a  most  admirable  example  of  composur^,  firmness,  and 
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Christian  courage.  Latimer,  in'  the  meandmej  exerted  him* 
self  more  than  ever;  he  was  constant  in  his  exertions,  and 
once  or  twice  he  had  the  honour  to  preach  before  the  king  at 
Windsor.  Encouraged  by  the  gracious  reception  afforded 
him  by  Henry,  he  took  the  liberty  of  writing  a  very  bold  letter 
to  his  migesty  against  a  proclamation  wluch  the  clergy  had 
mevailed  upon  the  king  to  publish,  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  Elnglish.  The  king  received  the  letter  with  gbod  tern* 
per,  and  even  thanked  Mr.  Xatimer  for  his  well-meant  advice. 
i¥hen  measures  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  the  king's 
supremacy,  Latimer  exerted  all  his  powers  in  forwarding  nia 
migesty's  designs.  His  zeal  in  the  business  procured  for  him 
the  representation  of  die  rectory  of  Weskinton,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  j&iends,  who  con* 
sidered  this  as  the  ftrst  step  only  to  higher  dignities  in  the 
church,  he  went  to  reside  on  his  living.  His  preaching  ren- 
dered him  very  popular,  and  be  was  soon  after  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  JBristol,  to  preach  on  Easter  Sunday.  Public 
notice  of  this  appointment  nad  been  given,  and  he  was  received 
by  the  people^  with  great  joy ;  but  an  order  was  suddenly  is^ 
sued  by  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  prohibiting  any  one  to  preach 
there  without  bis  licence.  This  was  but  the  first  instance  of 
opposition  which  the  clerey  of  that  neighbourhood  excited 
affainst  him ;  they  traduced  his  character,  and  inveighed  against 
hun  with  the  greatest  violence ;  and  at  length  they  drew  up  a 
set  of  articles,  in  the  form  of  an  accusation,  which  was  laid  be-< 
&re  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London,  who  immediately  cited  Lati- 
mer to  appear  before  him.  To  this  mandate  he  was  not  obe* 
dient,  but  on  a  citation  from  the  archbishop,  he  instantly  sub- 
mitted. He  set  out  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  grievously  siBicted  with  the  stone  and  other  acute 
disorders.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  found  the  court  sit- 
ting, but  instead  of  bein^  examined  to  any  particular  charges, 
he  was  ordered  to  subscribe  a  paper  put  into  his  hand,  con- 
taining the  obnoxious  doctrines  against  which  he  had  been 
preacmng.  This  he  positively  refused,  and  he  was  dismissed, 
for  the  present,  with  an  exhortation  to  reflect  upon  his  conduct, 
and  submit.  Frequentlv  was  he  brought  before  the  court,  and 
as  frequently  rejected  the  proposal.  At  length  he  remonstra- 
ted against  dieir  ill-treatment,  and  was  probaUy  rescued  by  the 
Interposition  of  the  king.  In  1534,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  queen  Ann  Boleyn,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  omred 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  which  he  accepted,  and  dia- 
charged  the  dudes  of  the  office  with  zeal,  piety,  and  diligence. 
In  1536,  he  was  called  on  to  attend  the  parliament  and  convo- 
cation ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  session  would  bring  with  it 
many  important  advantages  for  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
coiyvocaliQn  was  opened  by  an  eloquent  Latin  discourse  from 
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I^tiver,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  this  office  on  aecdunt  of 
his  grent  talentsy  and  because  it  was  known  that  no  other  per- 
son could  so  ably  expose  the  corruptions  of  the  derc^y  as  him- 
pt\£,  and  thus  lead  tnem  to  an  active  discharge  of  weir  duty. 
In  a  short  time  after  this,  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  published  and  recommended  by  authority  to  a  general 
peruMl.  During  the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  an  animi^ted 
Dut  unsuccessM  attempt  was  made  to  stigmatise  archbishop 
Cranmer  and  bishop  Latimer,  by  some  public  censure.  As 
soon  as  the  convocation  broke  up,  the  bishop  repaired  to  his 
diocese^  he  had  no  taste  for  state  affairs,  and  he  had  a  mind 
iU  adapted  the  manners  of  a  court.  It  was  the  custom  at  that 
period  to  make  presents  to  the  sovereign,  and  many  of  them 
were  very  liberal  in  their  donations  ;  but  Latimer,  on  this  oc- 
f^ision  presented,  instead  of  a  purse  of  gold,  a  New  Testament 
with  a  leaf  doubled  down  on  this  passage,  '*  Whoremongears 
ludd  adulterers  God  wiU  judge." 

Attempts  were  firequentlv  made  to  ruin  the  bishop,  but  hither- 
to they  were  unsuccessful;  and  he  continued  jn  favour  with 
the  king*  After  ihe  passing  of  the  bloody  statute,  or  the  act 
of  the  six  articles,  the  bishop  protested  against  it  by  his  con- 
duct ;  he  resigned  his  bishopric  and  retired  into  the  country. 
JHere  he  intended  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  an  ac- 
cident which  be&l  hun,  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  obliged  him  .to 
come  to  London  for  surgical  assistance.  His  arriv^  was  soon 
known  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  spies  of  the  bloody-minded 
Gardiner,  watched  him  in  every  place.  At  lei^h  they  ob- 
tained, or  made  matter  for  accusation ;  he  was  cnarged  with 
speaking  against  the  statute  of  the  six  articles,  and  was,  without 
hesitation,  conunitted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  suffered  a  cruel 
imprisonment  during  the  remainder  of  king  Henry's  reign.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  Latimer,  and  dl  the  others  who 
h^  been  imprisoned  in  the  same  cause,  were  set  at  liberty.  He 
might  have  been  reinstated  in  his  bishopric,  but  he  preferred  a 
more  private  life,  and  accepted  an  invitation  of  Cranmer,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Lambeth,  where  his  chief  employment 
was  to  hear  the  complaints,  and  to  procure  redress  for  the 
imuries  of  poor  people.  No  man  was  so  well  qualified  for  an 
pmce  of  tlus  kmd>  and  he  contimied  in  it  during  two  years, 
interfering  very  little  with  public  transactions.  U  was,  how- 
ev^,  known  that  he  assisted  the  bishop  in  composing  the  Ho- 
mUieS)  which  were  published  by  authority,  in  the  beginning  of 
lung  Edward's  reign,  and  intended  to  supply  the  want  of 
preaching,  which  was  now  at  a  very  low  ebb.  3eing  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  age,  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  Ijent  sermona  before  the  kinff,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  rei|p9.  After  thi^  he  retired  into  the  qountry,  and 
mde  use  of  his  imjesty's  licence,  as  a  general  preacher,  in 
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thoBe  paiifl  where  be  thought  his  labours  might  be  more  ser* 
Ticeabie.  He  continued  in  this  practice  till  Popery  was  re- 
established in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  when  he  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  council  in  London.  He  immediately  obeyed* 
and  as  he  passed  through  Snuthfieldi  the  common  place  for 
bumingheretics,  he. said,  ''This  place  has  long  groaned  for 
me.**  The  next  day,  the  ISth  of  September,  he  appeared  be* 
fore  the  cotmcil,  and  after  being  in  a  very  rude  manner  exa* 
mined,  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  In  this 
situation  he  behaved  himself  cheerfully ;  and  it  being  cold  frosty 
weather,  and  the  servant  belonging  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  appointed  to  attend  him,  neglecting  to  light  him  a  fire, 
he  merrily  bade  the  servant  to  tell  his  master,  ''That  if  he  did 
not  look  better  to  him,  perchance  he  should  deceive  him."  The 
servant  immediately  told  his  master  what  the  prisoner  had  said 
to  him.  Whereupon,  the  Heutenant  imaginmg  he  had  some 
design  of  making  nis  escape,  came  and  severely  reprimanded 
him,  recitinff  at  the  same  time  the  words  he  had  said  to  his  ser* 
vant.  "Why,  truly,"  replied  honest  Latimer,  "  you  look  that 
I  should  be  burnt,  but  unless  vou  let  me  have  some  fire,  as  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  I  am  so  mr  advanced  in  years,  I  aipliketo 
be  starved  to  death  with  the  cold."  The  lieutenant,  now  un- 
derstanding Latimer's  merry  threatening,  ordered  the  servant 
to  be  more  careful  for  the  future  in  attending  upon  him.  On 
the  16th  of  October  1555,  Latimer  was  burnt  to  death  with 
Bishop  Ridley.  Just  before  he  died,  he  told  the  bishop  of 
London,  "  We  shall  this  day,  my  lord,  light  such  a  candle  in 
England,  as  shall  never  be  extinguished." 

Bishop  Latimer  was  a  man  of  most  excellent  character;  he 
possessed  indefatigable  activity  in  the  discharge  of  his  profes- 
sional duties,  uncommon  cheerfulness  of  temper,  astonishing 
fortitude  in  the  most  trying  situations,  and  an  inflexible  adhe- 
rence to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  He  was  not  es- 
teemed a  very  learned  man,  for  he  cultivated  only  useful  learn- 
ing; and  that  he  thought  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  He 
never  engaged  in  worldly  affairs,  thinldng  that  a  clergyman 
ouffht  to  employ  himself  only  in  his  profession.  Thus  he  lived 
rauier  a  good,  than  what  the  world  calls  a  gi:eat  man.  We 
have  already  seen  how  eminent  he  was  as  a  preacher.  "  As 
to  his  sermons,"  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  "  which  are  still  extant,  they 
are  far  from  being  exact  pieces  of  composition.  Elegant  wri- 
tings was  then  little  known.  Some  pohte  scholars  there  were, 
Cheke,  Ascham,  and  a  few  others,  who,  from  an  acquaintance 
with  classical  learning,  of  which  they  were  the  restorers,  began 
to  think  in  a  new  manner,  and  could  treat  a  subject  with  accu- 
racy at  least,  if  not  with  elegance.  But  in  general,  the  writers 
of  that  age,  and  especially  the  churchmen,  were  equally  incor- 
rect in  their  composition,  and  slovenly  in  their  language.     We 
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must  not,  therefore^  expect  that  BCr.  Latimer's  discolmes  will 
stand  a  critical  inquii^^  They  are  at  best,  loose,  incoheient 
pieces.  Yet  his  simphcity,  and  low  familiarity,  his  humorous 
and  gibing  drollery,  were  well  adapted  to  the  times ;  and  his 
oratory,  according  to  &e  mode  of  eloquence  at  ihat  day^ 
was  exceedingly  popular.  '  His  manner  of  preaching  too  waa 
very  afiecting ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  he  spoke  immediately  from 
his  heart.  His  abilities,  however,  as  an  orator^  made  only  the 
inferior  part  of  his  character  as  a  preacher.  What  narticu- 
larly  recommends  him  is,  that  noble  imd  apostolic  zeal  which 
he  exerts  in  the  cause  of  truth.  And  sure,  no  one  had  a 
higher  sense  of  what  became  his  office ;  was  less  influenced  by 
any  sinister  motive,  or  durst  with  more  freedom  reprove  vice, 
however  dignified  by  worldly  distinctions."  A  collection  of 
his  sermons  was  published  im  1570,  by  Augustus  Bemhere,  a 
Swiss,  who  calls  the  bishop  his  inaster,  and  dedicated  by  him 
to  Catherine,  duchess  of  Suffolk.  It  consists  of  forty  sermons^ 
and  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted.  Several  of  his  let^ 
tecs  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments ;  among 
which  is  nis  celebrated  one  to  king  Henry  VIIL,  in  15S0,  for 
restoring  again  the  free  liberty  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Injunctions  fiiven  to  him  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Mary 
House  in  Worcester,  during  the  first  visitation  in  15S7,  are 
also  inserted  into  the  collection  of  records,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation. 

REGINALD-GONSALVO  MONTANUS  vernacularly 
MONTANO,  a  Spanish  Protestant,  who  published  a  work  en- 
titled ''  SanctaelnquisitionisHispanicae  ArtesaUuot  defects^,  ac 
palam  traductae,  &c.  Heidelberffias,  1567."  This  work  of  Mon- 
tano'&is  the  earUest  account  of  the  Inquisition,  and  probably  the 
source  from  whence  all  subsequent  accounts  have  for  the  most 
.  part  been  taken.  It  is  a  curious  and  melancholy  book,  written  for 
the  express  purpose  of  teaching  his  fellow  Protestants  what  they 
were  to  expect  from  that  accursed  tribunal,  and  in  what  manner 
they  might  best  hope  to  escape.  The  victims  whose  sufierings 
and  martyrdom  he  records,  had  been  his  own  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, and  the  account  of  the  system  of  the  examinations^  &c. 
were  supplied  by  persons  who  had  themselves  been  in  the 
dungeons. 

*  BERNARD  DOVIZI,  or  DIVISIO,  more  fi^iuently 
known  by  the  name  of  Bernardo  of  Bibitfna,  a  cardinal  de- 
scended of  a  reputable  family,  and  bom  at  Bibiena  in  1470. 
At  the  age  offline  he  was  sent  to  Florence  for  education.  He 
was  intrc^uced  into  the  family  of  the  Medid,  and  made  such 
proficiency  in  his  studies,  that  he  was  selected,  before  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  to  supply  the  place  of  secretary  to  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici.  He  waa  also  the  pnncinal  preceptor  to  John 
de,Medici|  afterwards  Leo  X. ;  who,  wnen  made  pope,  gave 
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his  tutor  a  cardinal's  hat.  Leo  also  emjdoyed  Btbiena  in  vb/* 
nous  neffociations.  The  cardinal  died  in  November,  1580.  Bi« 
biena,  iJthougfa  an  ecdesiafltic,  partook  of  the  licentious  clui- 
racter  of  Ae  papal  court  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  but 
was  an  encourager  of  literature,  and  a  patron  of  the  arts.  In 
his  disposittott  he  was  affiible,  and  fiicetious.  He  wrote  a 
comedy  called  "  La  Cahndria,*'  which  deservedly  obtained 
great  reputation  for  its  author,  and  even  at  this  day  meets  inSat 
connderable  approbation.  It  was  first  printed  at  Sienar,in  1521,' 
afterwards  at  Rome  in  15S4^  at  Venice  in  1552,  and  1562,  and 
at  Florence  in  1558. 

GILES  OF  ITERBO,  an  Italian  prelate,  descended  of 
an  obscure  fiunUy,  who  was  in  high  favour  with  Ae  popes 
Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X.,  the  latter  of  whom  sent  him  l»ate  to 
Germany,  on  which  occasion  he  was  made  a  cardinaL  He  died 
in  16S2.  He  was  an  esteemed  ptdpit  orator,  and  wrote  ^  Re- 
marks on  the  Three  First  Chapters  of  Grenesis ;  Commentaries 
on  the  Psalms ;  Dialogues ;  Letters ;  and  Poems.'' 

PETER  COUSTURIER,  commonly  called  SUTOR,  a 
French  Carthusian  Monk,  who  distinguished  himselfby  his  zeal 
for  the  Cathohc  faith  in  a  variety  of  Treatises  in  its  defence. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chemoire-le-ray,  in  the  county  of  Maiiie, 
and  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris*  of 
which  he  became  prior,  and  afterwards  doctor.  But  he  quitt^ 
diat  society  to  join  the  Carthusian  order,  to  the  management 
of  whidi,  in  different  monasteries,  he  devoted  the  time  not  em- 
ployed on  his  polemical  writings,  until  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1537. 

JOHN  LONGLAND,  an  English  prelate  and  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  bom  in  1473,  at  Henley,  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
was  educated  at  Maodalen  college^  Oxford,  of  which  society  he 
became  a  fellow,  ui  1514  he  was  raised  to  the  deanenrof 
Salisbury,  and  he  was  also  appointed  confessor  to  Henry  YIII.^ 
who  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  in  15S1.  He 
was  a  munificent  donor  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  chancellor.  He  evinced  great  zeal  against  heretics; 
yet  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  divorce  of  the  king.  He  died 
in  1547.    Some  of  his  sermons  are  extant. 

CHRISTIERN  PETRI,  a  learned  Danish  divine  and  va.* 
nous  writer.  He  studied  at  Paris  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  wasmadd 
canon  of  Lunden,  and  also  chancellor  of  that  see.  Afterwards 
he  again  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
edit^  '^Danica  Historia,  lib.  XYI.  Autore  Saxone  GranH 
matica,**  in  folio,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1514, 
He  was  in  Ekenmark  at  the  time  when  king  Christt^m  I.  waa 
compelled  to  fly  from  that  country,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
followe4  him  into  exile.    Soon  after  that  event,  and  until  the 
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time  when  that  prince  was  imprisoned,  and  his  aflSiirs  became 
desperate,  Petri  took  up  his  rendence  in  Flanders,  whore  he 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  became  very 
zealous  and  active  in  that  cause.  He  published  in  15SH9,  the 
New  Testament  translated  into  Danish.  Nor  was  he  less 
sealous  in  making  converts  from  popery,  after  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  in  1532.  Like  Luther,  and  many  other  Pro- 
testant divines^  he  showered,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
has  condemnation  of  that  antt-christian  law  of  the  Romish 
church  which  imposes  on  the  cler^  a  life  of  celibacy,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  matrimonial  connection.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  under  the  reign  of  Christiem  III.,  who  permitted  him  to 
retain  to  the  last  me  emoluments  of  his  canonry  at  Limden. 
He  was  author  of  many  works. 

BARTHOLOMEW  D£  LAS  CASAS*  bishop  of  CU^ 
apa,  distinguished  for  his  humanity  and  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians,  was  bom  at  Sevilk  in  1474,  and  went  with  his 
father,  who  sailed  to  America  with  Christopher  Columbus  in 
149S.  At  his  return  to  Spain,  he  embraced  the  state  of  an  ecde-* 
siastic,  and  obtained  a  curacy  in  the  island  of  Cuba  ;  but  some 
time  after  he  quitted  his  curacy,  in  order  to  proeure  liberty  fiir 
the  Indkms,  whom  he  saw  treated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  which  naturally  gave  them  an  ttn« 
conquerable  aversion  to  Christianity:  Las  Casas  exerted  himself 
with  extraordii)ary  zeal,  for  fifty  years  together,  in  his  endear 
vours  to  persuade  the  Spaniards  that  they  ought  to  treat  the  In- 
dians wim  equi^and  mildness ;  for  which  he  suffered  much  per^ 
secution  firom  his  countrymen.  At  length,  the  court  moved  by 
his  continual  remonstrances,  made  laws  in  favour  of  the  In* 
dians,  and  ordered  the  governors  to  see  tiiem  executed.  He  died 
at  Madrid  in  1566,  aged  92.  He  wrote  several  works  ftill  of 
humanity  and  virtue.  The  principal  of  them  are — ^An  account 
of  the  Destruction  of  the  Indies ;  several  treaties  in  fttvour  of 
the  Indians  against  Dr.  Sepulveda,  who  wrote^a  book  to  justify 
the  inhuman  barbarities  committed  by  the  Spaniards ;  a  very 
curious  and  now  scarce  work,  in  Latin,  on  this  question, 
*'  Whether  kings  or  princes  can  consistentiy  with  conscience^ 
or  in  virtue  of  any  right  or  title,  alienate  meir  subjects,  and 
place  them  under  the  dominion  of  anotiier  sovereign." 

LORENZO  CAMPEOOI,  an  eminent  prelate  and  civilian 
of  the  Romish  church,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1474;  and  having 
been  educated  in  the  profession  of  the  civil  law,  taught  it  first 
at  Padua,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna.  Aft;er  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  in  1510,  was 
made  auditor  of  the  Rota  at  Rome.  In  1512  he  was  advanced 
to  the  bishopric  of  Feltre,  by  Julius  II.,  and  deputed  as  his 
nuncio  to  IMBlan  and  into  Germany.  In  1617,  he  was  crested 
a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  I  and  in  1519,  smt  as  legate  to  friend 
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to  collect  the  toiths  for  the  war  with  the  Turks ;  but  he  only 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  bishopric*  of  Salisbury.  In  I524f, 
he  was  app<nnted  bishop  of  Bologna,  and  delegated  by  Clement 
VII.  to  oppose  the  proffress  of  Lutheranism  in  Grermany.  His 
legation  to  Henry  Vlll.  of  England,  with  which  he  was  in* 
trusted  in  1528,  was  a  very  difficult  charge,  as,  in  conjunction 
with  Wolsey  he  was  to  pronounce  sentence  concerning  the 
king's  divorce  from  his  queen  Catharine.  When  Henry  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  hb  project,  Campeggi  tried 
to  persuade  Catharine  to  consent  to  a  voluntary  separation, 
that  he  miffht  just  save  the  honour  and  authority  of  thechurch» 
but  his  endeavours  were  unavailing.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  commissioned  to  attend  as  le^te  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg.  He  died  at  Rome  in  15S9,  having,  as 
a  man  of  learning,  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  Erasmus,  and  of  other 
emincait  scholars,  and  having  approved  himself  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  church,  in  times  and  circumstances  peculiarly 
critical  and  embarrassing.  His  constitution  for  the  reform  of 
the  German  clergy,  and  his  letters,  throwing  Ught  on  the  his* 
tory  of  his  time,  of  which  the  principal  are  found  in  a  collec* 
tion  of  ^^  Letters*'  written  to  Frederic  Nausea,  and  printed  at 
Basil  in  1550,  are  the  only  literary  remains  of  him  that  are 
extant 

'  HENRY  BULLOCK,  a  learned  divine,  who  corresponded 
with  Erasmus,  under  the  signature  of  Bovilius,  was  bom  in 
Berkshire.  He  received  his  education  at  Queen's  coUege, 
Cambridge,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1504,  his  master's  in 
1507,  and  was  then  chosen  fellow.  He  commenced  D.D«  in 
15S0,  and  was  vice-chancellor  in  1524-5.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
employed  him  to  answer  Luther,  but  neglected  to  reward  him 
for  it.  By  his  letters  to  Erasmus,  it  appears  that  he  was  an 
able  Grecian  at  a  time  when  that  language  was  little  known. 
His  works  are — 1.  De  Captivitate  Babylomca.  2.  Epistolas  et 
Orationes.  8.  De  Serpentibus  Siticulosis.  4.  Oratio  coram 
Archiepiscopo  Eboracensi,  4to. 

JOHN  APEL,  or  APELLUS,  a  German  lawyer,  contem- 
porary with  Luther,  who  became  one  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Reformation.  He  was  bom  at  Nuremburg,  in  I486.  Having 
married  iei  nun  while  canon  at  Wurtzbursh,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  bishop,  but  was  rescued  by  the  soldiers,  after 
which  he  removed  to  Nuremburg,  where  he  died,  in  153iS.  He 
published  a  defence  of  his  marriage,  to  which  Luther  wrote  a 
preface,  1523, 4to.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  logical  treatise 
on  the  Roman  law,  4to.  1535. 

GAVIN  DOUGLAS,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  in  Scotland,  the 
third  son  of  Archibald  earl  of  Angus,  was  bora  in  1474« 
Where  he  was  educated  b  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  he 
studied  theology ;  a  study,  howeverj  which  did  not  estrange 
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lum  from  the  muses ;  for  he  employed  himself  at  intervals  in 
translating  into  beautiful  verse  the  poem  of  Ovid  de  Remedio 
Amoris.  The  advantage  of  foreign  travels^  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  most  learned  men  in  France  and  Grermany,  to  whom 
his  merit  procured  him  the  readiest  access^  completed  his  edu-^ 
cation.  With  his  superior  recommendations  and  worth,  it  was 
impossible  he  could  remain  unnoticed;  His  first  preferment 
was  to  be  provost  of  the  coUegiate  church  of  St.  Giles  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  a  place  at  that  time  of  great  dignity  and  revenue.  In 
1514,  the  queen  regent  appointed  Douglas  abbot  of  Aberbro- 
thock,  and  soon  auer  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews;  but  her 
power  not  being  suiBcient  to  establish  him  in  that  dignity,  he 
reUnquished  his  claim  in  favour  of  his  competitor  Foreman,  who 
was  supported  by  the  pope.  In  1515,  he  was,  by  the  queen,  ap- 
nointed  bishop  of  Dunkeld;  and  was  soon  confirmed  by  Leo 
A.  Nevertheless,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  obtain 
peaceable  possession  of  his  see.  The  duke  of  Albany,  who  in 
this  year  was  declared  regent,  opposed  him,  because  he  was 
supported  by  the  queen ;  and  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his 
bishopric,  accused  him  of  acting  contrary  to  law  in  receiving 
bulls  from  Rome.  On  this  accusation  he  was  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued,  in  confinement  above  * 
a  year;,  but  the  regent  and  the  queen  being  at  last  reconciled, 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld. In  1517^  he  attended  the  duke  of  Albany  to  France; 
but  returned  soon  after  to  Scotland.  In  1521,  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus  having  thrown  the  king- 
dom into  violent  commotion,  he  retired  to  Enffland,  where  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Polydore  Virgil  the  histo- 
rian. He  died  in  London  of  the  plague,  in  150S,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  Savoy.  He  wrdte — 1.  The  Palace  of  Honour:  a 
most  ingenious  poem  under  the  similitude  of  a  vision,  in  which, 
he  paints  the  vanity  and  inconstancy  of  all  worldly  glory.  It 
abounds  with  incident,  and  a  very  rich  Vein  of  poetry.  2. 
Aureae  Narrationes:  a  performance  now  lost;  in  which,  i^is 
said,  he  explained,  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  the  mythology 
of  the  poetical  fictions  of  the  ancients.  3.  ComoediaB  aliquot 
sacree :  none  of  which  are  now  to  be  found.  4.  Thirteen  Bukes 
of  Eneades,  of  the  fiamose  poet  Virgil,  translatet  out  of  Latin 
verses  into  Scottish  metare,  every  buke  having  its  particular  pro- 
logue. Imprinted  at  London,  1558,  in  4to.;  and  reprinted  at 
Edinburgh,  1710,  in  folio.  The  last  is  the  most  esteemed  of 
all  his  works.  He  undertook  it  at  the  desire  of  .lord  Henry 
Sinclair,  a  munificent  patron  of  arts  in  those  times ;  and  he 
completed  it  in.  ^ghteen  months.  It  is  said,  that  he  compiled 
an  historical  treatise,  De  Rebus  Scoties;  but  no  remtuns  of  it 
have  descended  to  the  present  times. 
CUTHSERT  TONSTALL,  or  TUNSTALL,  an  English 
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prelate^  was  die  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of  a  good  famfly, 
and  born  at  Hatchford,  in  ancient  Richmondshire,  about  the 
year  1474.  Having  studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
he  trayelled  for  further  improvement^  and  graduated  doctor  of 
laws  at  Padua.  Recommended  by  his  learning  and  character 
to  archbishop  Warham,  he  became  his  vicar-general,  and  was 
coUated  by  the  king  to  the  rectory  of  Harrow,  in  Middlesex. 
Besides  other  preferments,  he  was  appointed,  in  1516,  to  the 
office  of  master  of  the  rolls,  and  in  this  year  accompanied  Sir 
Thomas  More  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  at  Brussels,  where 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Erasmus.  After  obtaining  other 
preferments,  and  accomplishing  another  embassy  to  the  empe- 
ror, he  was  promoted,  in  1532,  to  the  see  of  London,  and  in 
15^8,  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  in  several  missions  of  importance  on  civil  af- 
fairs ;  and  whilst  he  was  at  Antwerp,  he  manifested  his  reli- 
gious zeal  by  buying  all  the  unsold  copies  of  Tyndale's  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  in  order  to  bum  them  at  St.  Paul's  cross. 
His  zeal  was  similarly  engaged  in  urgina  Erasmus  to  write 
against  Luther,  and  in  instituting  proseconons  against  heresy. 
In  1530,  Tonstall  was  promoted,  in  recompense  of  his  services, 
to  the  see  of  Durfaam.  Fluctuating  in  his  disposition  and  poli- 
tics, he  first  fiivoured  and  afterwards  disapproved  the  divorce 
of  Catharine  of  Arra^on.  He  also  defended  Henry's  assumed 
title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  after  havuig  at  first  pro- 
tested against  it ;  and  though  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  papal  see,  he  was  firmly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  churcn  of  Rome.  Repenting,  as  we  hope,  of  hft- 
ving  burnt  the  Bible,  he  joined  with  Heath,  bishop  oi  Roches- 
ter, in  revising  an  English  translation  of  it  in  1541.  Under 
Edward  VI.  he  conformed  to  all  the  ordinances  relating  to  re- 
ligion, whilst  in  parliament  he  protested  against  every  change. 
At  length  his  rich  bishopric  presented  a  temptation,  which 
those  who  sought  preferment  could  not  resist,  and  therefore 
Tonstall  was  charged  with  misprision  of  treason,  and  a  biU  of 
attainder  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  thouffh 
opposed  by  Cranmer,  passed  the  house,  but  was  stopped  in  the 
Commons,  the  evidence  being  thought  insufficient.  His  ene- 
mies, however,  determined  to  displace  him,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  him  with  regard  to  all  conspiracies. 
&c. ;  and  having  been  found  guilty,  he  was  deprived,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  to  ihe  end 
of  this  reign.  The  see  of  Durham  was  converted  into  a  county 
palatine,  and  granted  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  he  was  restored  to  his  see ;  and  his  temper 
being  mild,  he  neither  avenged  himself  of  his  enemies,  nor  were 
any  persons  brought  to  the  stake  in  his  diocese  during  the 
sanguinary  reign.-   His  whole  conduct  seemed  indeed  to  indi- 
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cafe  a  fevourable  change  in  his  temper,  far  he  dbcouraged  per^ 
secntiani  and  afforded  an  asyhim  to  his  nephew^  Bernard  Gil- 
pin. When  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  crown,  hopes  were 
entertained  that  his  moderate  principles  would  have  led  him  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Reformation,  but  he  preferred  the  surrender 
of  his  bishopric,  to  compliances  against  which  his  conscience 
revolted.  Refusing  to  take  the  oatn  of  supremacy,  he  was  de- 
prived, and  being  committed  to  the  custody  of  Parker,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he  was  treated  with  kindness,  and  by  the 
prelate's  reasoning  induced  to  abandon  some  of  the  grosser  er- 
rors of  Popery.  He  died  in  1559,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85, 
and  was  interred  at  the  archbishop's  expense,  in  the  church  of 
Lambeth.  As  to  his  general  character,  he  was  munificent  and 
attentive  to  his  Episcopal  duties,  and  in  his  private  life,  exem- 
pliury  and  amiable.  Ite  waa  author  of  several  works,  among 
which  was  a  treatise  on  arithmetic.  Some  of  his  letters  are 
preserved  in  Erasmus's  collection. 

JAMES  HOOGESTRATEN,  a  Dominican,  known  by 
the  virulence  with  which  he  wrote  arainst  Luther,  Erasmus, 
Reneten,  and  others.    He  died  at  Cologne,  1527. 

JAMES  LATOME,  or  LATOMUS,  a  learned  scholastic 
divine,  who  was  bom  at  Gambron,  in  Hainault.  He  wrote 
against  Luther,  and  was  considered  by  his  own  party  one  of 
the  most  able  writers  in  defence  of  his  own  communion.  He 
died  in  1544.  Hia  works  were  collected  and  published  in  1550, 
fbUo,  by  his  nephew,  James  Latomus.  Luther's  confutation  of 
Latomus's  defence  of  the  articles  of  Louvain,  is  accounted  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  that  celebrated  reformer. 

JOHN  DRIEDO,  in  Low  Dutch  DRIDOENS,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Turnhout,  in  Brabant,  and  educated  at  Louvain,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1512.  He  became  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  was  also  curate  of  St. 
James^  and  canon  of  St.  Peter,  in  that  city.  He  was  an  op- 
ponent of  Luther,  but  his  zeal  was  moderate.  He  died  at  Lou*- 
vain,  in  1535.  Hia  works  are — 1.  De  gratia  et  hbero  arbitrio. 
S.  De  Concordia  liberi  arbitril  et  praedestinationis.  3.  De  cap- 
tivitate  et  redemption^  generis  humani.  4.  De  Ubertate  Chris- 
tiana, &c. 

FRANCIS  ALVAREZ  PAEZ,  a  Portuguese  prelate  of 
the  order  of  the  cordeUers.  He  died  at  Seville,  1582.  He 
wrote  a  &mous  treatise  De  Planetu  Ecclesiae,  in  which  he  bold- 
ly supports  the  temporal  powers  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  a  sum^^- 
mary  of  theology,  &c. 

ROBERT  BARNES,  a  martyr  for  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D. 
and  became  chaphin  to  Henry  VIIL,  by  whom  he  was  s^nt  to 
Germanv,  to  consult  with  the  divines  of  that  country  respect- 
ing Ibe  lawfulness  of  his  divorce.    While  in  that  couht^  he 
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adopfed  the  doctrines  of  Luther;  and  on  his  return  to  En- 
gland propagated  his  new  opinions  with  such  zeal,  that  he  was 
taken  into  custody,  brought  to  the  stake,  and  burnt  at  Smith- 
field  in  1540.  He  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  Justification,  and 
several  other  tracts. 

PAUL  CAPISUECHI,  a  canon  of  the  Vatican,  bishop  of 
Neocastro,  and  vice-legate  of  Hungary.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  pope  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  his  report 
was  against  that  proceeding.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1539,  aged 
sixty. 

JAMES  SADOLET,  a  celebrated  cardinal,  bom  at  Mo- 
dena,  in  1477,  was  the  son  of  John  Sadolet,  an  eminent  lawyer. 
He  studied  at  Ferrara,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  the  feamed 
Niccok)  Leoniceno.  He  chiefly  directed  his  attention  to  poUte 
literature  and  philosophy;  and  his  father,  who  had  designed 
him  for  die  law,  suffered  him  to  follow  his  inclinations.  He 
went  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.,  and 
foimd  a  munificent  patron  in  cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa,  and  an 
excellent  preceptor  in  Scipione  Carteromaco,  under  whom  he 
made  a  great  progress  in  elegant  literature.  He  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  Latin  style,  that  Xeo  X.  upon  his  pro-' 
motion  to  the  papal  chair,  made  him  and  Bembo  his  secretaries. 
The  pope  so  much  approved  of  his  services  in  this  capacity, 
that  he  made  him  bisnop  of  Carpentras,  in  1517;  and  is  said 
to  have  been  obliged,  to  lay  his  commands  upon  him,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  accept  this  promotion.  The  succeeding  pon- 
tificate of  Adrian  was  less  favourable  to  Ciceronian  scholars; 
and  Sadolet  had  the  additional  mortification  of  being  calum- 
niated as  having  falsified  a  brief.  He  therefore  retired  in  15^^- 
to  his  see,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  lovers  of  polished  writing 
and  manners  in  the  Roman  court.  Clement  VII.  recalled  him 
to  his  former  post,  and  manifested  the  greatest  regard  for  him.' 
That  pope  dia  not,  however,  pay  the  deference  to  his  prudent 
counsels  which  might  have  averted  the  impending  dangers,  of 
which  Sadolet  was  so  well  aware,  that  he  obtained  permission 
to  retire  to  his  bishopric  only  twenty  days  before  the  sack  of 
Rome.  In  that  terrible  catastrophe  he  lost  all  the  property 
which  he  had  left  in  the  capital,  and  his  valuable  library.  At 
Carpentras  he  employed  himself  in  pastoral  cares,  and  obtain- 
ed no  less  honour  as  an  exemplary  prelate,  than  he  had  done 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholans  of  his  ase.  He  repressed « 
the  extortion  of  thcf  Jewish  usurers,  relieved  the  necessities'  of 
the  poor,  provided  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  and 
was  veiy  vigilant  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  new  opinions 
in  his  diocese,  thougn  he  always  treated  the  persons  of  the  re- 
formers with  lenity.  Francis  I.  highly  esteemed  him,  and  made 
him  great  offers  to  draw  him  to  his  court ;  but  he  dioughtit' 
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his  duty  to  obey  the  call  of  Paul  III.,  who,  in  1536,  made  him 
a  cardinal.  He  gave  his  advice  freely  to  that  pontiff,  who  had 
a  great  regard  for  him,  and  took  him  to  Nice  in  1588,  when  he 
hi^  a  conference  with  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  It  was  still 
the  cardinal's  principal  desire  to  reside  at  his  see,  and  employ 
himself  in  pastoral  duties  and  the  cultivation  of  letters  ;  and  he 
was  permitted  to  indulge  this  laudable  inclination  till  1542, 
when  the  pope  summoned  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him 
his  legate  to  the  king  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  negociating 
a  peace  between  that  monarch  and  the  emperor.  He  succeed- 
ed in  disposing  the  mind  of  the  French  king  to  an.  accommoda- 
tion, but  insuperable  obstacles  were  raised  on  the  part  of 
Charles.  Sadolet  f etumed  to  Rome,  and  assisted  in  the  fre- 
quent congregations  held  previously  to  the  convocation  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  till  his  death  in  1547.  He  was  interred  with- 
out pomp,  according  to  his  own  direction,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter ^ad  Yinoula,  and  his  funeral- eulogy  was  pronounced  by 
cardinal  Caraffa. 

Few  men  of  the  age  have  left  a  more  unblemished  character 
than  cardinal  Sadolet.  He  showed  his  disinterestedness  by  re- 
fusing any 'Other  benefice  than  the  humble  bishopric  of  Carpen^ 
tras,  though  pluralities  were  never  more  common  among  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  His  temper  was  mild,  with  great 
sensibiUty,  and  elevation  of  soul ;  and  he  united  solid  piety  and 
fervent  zeal,  with  freedom  from  superstition  and  Christian  cha- 
rity. His  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Geneva,  who 
had  begun  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  is  a  model  of  Episco- 
pal eloquence,  and  paternal  mildness.  It  was  answered  by  Cal- 
vin. When  young,  he  obtained  a  high  rank  among  those  Ita- 
lians who,  at  this  period,  cultivated  poUte  literature,  with  a 
success  that  has  rendered  them  a  kind  of  second  classics.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Verona,  in  1737,  in  4  vols. 
4to. 

CONRAD  PELLICAN,  a  learned  German  divine  of  the 
reformed  religion,  was  the  son  of  respectable  but  not  opulent 
Catholic  parents,  and  born  at  Ruffach  in  Alsace,  in  the  year 
1478.  His  family  surname  was  originally  Kensiner,  which  he 
changed  into  Pellican.  After  having  been  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning  at  his  native  town,  he  was  sent  by  a  ma- 
ternal uncle  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  supported  by 
him  there  for  about  sixteen  months,  when  the  expense  proving 
too  heavy,  our  young  student  returned  to  his  father's  house. 
He  now  for  some  time  gratuitously  assisted  his  old  schoolmas- 
ter, and  was  permitted  to  read  the  books  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
bouring convent  of  minorites.  Observing  his  fondness  for 
study,  the  monks  endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  enter  into 
their  degrees,  and  at  last  prevailed  on  lum  to  take  the  habit,  in 
'  1403,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  .without  the  approbation 
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or  knowledge  of  his  parents.  In  this  convent  he  arofied  with 
unwearied  diligence  and  distinguished  success  to  the  study  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages^  poUte  literature,  philosophy 
and  divinity ;  and  in  the  year  1496,  he  was  sent  for  further  im- 
provement to  the  university  of  Tubingen.  Here  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  different  professors  for  above  four  years, 
and  during  this  period  he  made  himself  a  tolerable  proficient 
in  the  Hebrew  language.  In  1500,  John  Capnio,  who  then 
came  to  Tubingen,  assisted  him  greatly  in  improving  his  ac- 
quaintance with  this  tongue.  In  1501,  Pellican  was  ordained 
priest  at  Pfortzheim,  and  inpimediately  returned  to  the  convent 
of  Kuffach.  He  had  now  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for 
learning  and  knowledge,  that  in  1502,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  convent  belonging  to  his  order  at  Ba- 
sil. This  situation  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  him,  as  it 
proved  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  eminent  literary  characters  who  frequented  that  city ;  and 
also  of  the  learned  printers  for  whom  it  was  famous,  who  en- 
gaged his  assistance  in  editing  die  complete  works  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  of  St.  Chrysostom.  He  became  intimate  with  the 
celebrated  John  Froben,  who  never  sufiered  him  to  want  use- 
ful books. 

In  1504,  cardinal  Raymund,  Alexander  VL's  legate,  hearing 
of  the  ^reat  merits  of  Pellican,  tried  him  by  an  examination 
which  laated  some  hours,  created  him  licentiate  in  divinity,  and 
with  this  extraordinary  distinction,  that,  when  arrived  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  should  succeed  to  the  title  of  doctor  in  that 
faculty,  without  going  through  any  other  forms.  These  tidies, 
however,  Pellican  would  not  assume  for  more  than  forty  vears. 
The  cardinal  was  so  well  pleased  with  our  young  professor, 
that  he  intended  to  take  him  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  ana  Pellican 
actually  set  out  on  his  journey;  but  being  soon  afterward^ 
seized  with  a  feverish  disorder,  he  returned  to  fiasil.  In  1508, 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  divinity  chair  at  Rufiach ;  and  was 
afterwards  elected  successively  guardian  of  the  convent  belong- 
ing to  his  order  at  Pfortzheim,  and  in  that  town.  While  hf^ 
held  these  offices,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Chaldee  dia- 
lect, and  read  with  great  attention  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  on 
the  Pentateuch,  and  various  Jewish  commentators  on  the  Old 
Testament  writings.  In  1516,  he  was  sent  to  attend  a  general 
congregation  of  the  Minorite  order  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy; 
jind  he  was  afterwards  thdr  representative  in  a  general  conr- 
gre^ation  held  at  Rome.  In  1,519,  he  was  appointed  guardian 
of  uie  convent  at  Basil,  and  renewed  his  learned  connections 
and  intimacies  in  that  place.  By  reading  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther, which  were  about  this  time  brought  to  Basil,  me  doubts 
which  he  formerly  begun  to  entertain  respecting  some  of  the 
leading  tenets  of  the  papal  church,  wene  slreiigtbened  aiid  <?pp- 
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firmed,  and  he  gradually  became  an  entire  convert  to  the  doc- 
trines of  diat  great  reformer.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
change  in  his  principles^  he  delivered  in  the  pulpit  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  lastea  nearly  eighteen 
months,  and  was  attended  by  crowded  auditories,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Basil,  who  heard  him 
with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
with  his  plan*  But  by  this  conduct  he  exasperated  the  zealouf 
adherents  to  Popery ;  and  in  the  year  152Sy  when  the  provin- 
cial Satzgerus  visited  the  convent  at  Basil,  some  doctors  of  the 
imiversity,  and  canons  of  the  great  church,  preferred  a  charge 
against  Pellican,  his  vice-guardian,  and  others,  members  of  the 
fratemitv,  that  they  were  Lutherans,  and  encouragers  of  the 
books  of  that  daring  heretic.  By  their  representations  the  pro- 
vincial was  determined  to  remove  the  accused  from  their  situa* 
tions ;  but  thev  were  prevented  firom  taking  that  step  by  the 
interference  of  the  senate  of  Basil,  who  confirmed  them  in  their 
places,  and  appointed  Pellican  fellow-professor  of  divinity  with 
CEcokmpadius. 

Some  time  afterwards,  in  a  general  congregation  of  the  Mi- 
norite order  at  Landshut,  on  the  representation  of  Santzgerus, 
Pellican  was  removed  from  the  office  of  guardian ;  but  he  still 
retained  his  post  in  the  university,  and  filled  the  theological 
chair  alternately  with  his  learned  colleague.  In  the  mean  ^ile, 
some  of  his  fellow  monks  were  secretly  attempting  to  prejwlice 
the  citizens  against  him ;  and  they  carried  their  hatred  to  him 
to  such  a  length  in  the  convent,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
he  was  daily  nimished  with  provisions  by  friends,  that  he  might 
not  prove  the  victim  of  apprehended  attempts  to  poison  him.  In 
such  circumstances,  his  fiiends  prevailed  on  him  to  consult  his 
personal  safety,  and  in  1526,  on  the  invitation  of  Zuinglius,  in 
the  name  of  the  senate,  he  privately  withdrew  to  Zurich,  wher^ 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divudty  and  of  the  Hebrew  Ian 
guage.  Upon  this  event  he  laid  aside  his  cowl,  and  adopted 
the  common  dress  of  ecclesiastics.  To  show,  likewise,  that  he 
finally  renounced  the  papal  communion,  he  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  manv  of  the  otner  clerev  who  embraced  the  Reforma* 
tion,  by  taking  to  himself  a  wifis.  He  died  in  1556,  aged  78, 
highly  respected  for  his  learning,  and  esteemed  for  his  inte- 
grity, candour,  modesty,  and  simpUcity  of  manners.  His 
workis  haye  been  collected  together,  and  published  in  seven 
vols,  fofio. 

JOHN  LANSPERG^  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
hin  character,  surnamed  the  Just  was  bom  at  Lansperg,  in 
the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  where  he 
embraced  the  rdigious  profession  among  the  Carthusian  monks, 
in  the  year  1509.  Afterwards  h^  was  elected  prior  of  a  mo- 
199tery  in .  A^  neighbourhood  of  Juliers.    He  distinguished 
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himself  by  his  zealous  endeavours  to  convert  the  Protestants 
back  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  confirm  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  a  steady  adherence  to  its  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. He  was  the  author  of  numerous  **  Paraphrases,** 
"  Sermons,"  and  '*  Devotional  Treatises,"  which  were  collect- 
ed together,  and  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1693,  in  five  vols.  4<to. 
He  died  in  that  city,  in  1539.  His  works  are  much  esteemed 
by  pious  Catholics. 

WOLFGANG  FABRICIUS  CAPITO,  an  eminent  Lu- 
theran  divine,  bom  in  1478,  at  Hagenan,  in  Alsace,  where  his 
father  was  one  of  the  principal  magistrates.  He  received  his 
education  at  Basil.  In  1520,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
cardinal  Albert,  of  Brandenburg,  elector  of  Mentz,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  letters  of  nobility.  Becoming  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Bucer  and 
OElcolampadius,  with  whom  he  laboured  in  the  Protestant 
cause.  He  assisted  at  the  conference  of  Marpurg,  in  1539, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  his  party. 
He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  widow  of  QEco- 
lampadius;  his  second,  named  Agnes,  is  said  sometimes  to 
have  preached  when  her  husband  was  indisposed.  Capito  died 
of  the  plague  in  1542.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar,  the  Life 
of  CEcolampadius,  and  other  works. 

GERMAIN  BRIXIUS,  or  DE  BRIE,  a  learned  French 
ecclesiastic,  a  native  of  Auxerre.  In  1512,  he  was  made  se- 
cretary to  queen  Anne,  and  also  archdeacon  of  Albi ;  afterwards 
he  obtained  a  canonry  of  Paris,  and  became  almoner  to  the 
king.  He  died  in  1538.  Brixius  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  Rabelais,  and  long  the  correspondent  of  Eras- 
mus. He  had  a  serious  literary  quarrel  with  Sir  Thomas 
More.  In  1513,  Brixius  published  a  poem,  entitled  "  Chordi- 
gera,"  in  which  he  described  a  sea  fight  that  took  place  that 
year  between  a  French  ship,  la  Cordeliere,  and  an  English 
ship,  the  Regent.  More  composed  epigrams  in  derision  of  this 
piece.  Brixius  revenged  himself  by  the  "  Anti-Moms,"  an 
elegy,  in  which  he  attacked  with  severity  the  poems  of  More. 
There  are  three  editions  of  the  "  Anti-Moms."  Brixius  pub- 
lished other  works,  and  an  edition  of  Longolius,  *^  Perduel- 
lionis  rei  defensiones  duae,*'  1520. 

WILLIAM  GROCYN,  of  Bristol,  was  educated  at  Win- 
Chester  school,  and  New  College,  Oxford.  In  1479,  he  obtain- 
ed the  rectory  of  Newton  LongviUe,  Bucks,  and  afterwards 
was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  and 
improved  himself  in  the  Greek,  then  little  imderstood,  uftder 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  and  Politian ;  and  at  his  return,  1451, 
settled  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  as  public  professor  of  his 
favourite  language.  When  Erasmus  visited  Oxford,  Gtocyn 
received  him  with  afiection,  and  introduced  him  to  Warham  the 
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primate,  and  other  learned  men.  In  14^,  Grocyn  exchanged 
his  liTin^  for  the  mastership  of  AU-Hallows  college^  Maidstone, 
Kent^  wnere  he  died,  1522,  of  a  stroke  of  the  palsy.  He  had 
little  respect  for  Plato,  but  paid  great  homage  to  the  philoso- 

Shy  of  Aristotle^  whose  works  he  undertook  to  translate,  but 
id  not  pursue.  He  left  part  of  his  property  to  Linacre,  his 
executor,  and  to  Thomas  Lilly  the  grammarian.  A  Latin 
epistle  from  him  to  Aldus  Manutius,  is  preserved  in  Linacre's 
translation  of  Proctusde  Sphserft. 

PATRICK  COCKBURN,  a  divine,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, who  became  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Paris. 
In  1551,  he  pubUshed  a  book  on  the  usefulness  and  excellency 
of  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  next  year  another  on  the  style  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  works  caused  a  suspicion  that  he 
favoured  the  reformers,  on  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit 
Paris.  Returning  home,  he  fiillj^  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  He  became  mmistfer  at  Haddington,  being 
the  first  Protestant  preacher  in  thitt  place.  He  died,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  in  1559.  He  pubUshed  there  some  pious  me- 
ditations on  the  Lord's  prayer.  Besides  his  published  works, 
he  left  several  manuscripts  on  subjects  of  divinity,  and  some 
letters  and  orations,  of  which  a  treatise  on  the  *^  Apostles* 
Creed,"  was  published  at  London,  1561,  4to. 

JOHN  FABER,  surnamed  frdm-  one  of  his  works,  the 
Hammer  of  Heretics,  **  Malleus  Hereticorum,"  was  bom  at 
Lentkenhen,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  1479,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  universities  of  Germany.  He  was  zealously  attached 
to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology.  In  1518  he  was  appointed 
by  the  bishop  of  Constance  his  official,  and  in  the  following  yeair 
his  vicar-general,  and  in  that  character  he  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  tenets  of  Zuinglius;  and  his  fellow  reformers  in 
Switzerland.  In  this  business  his  zeal  out-stript  all  sense  of 
moderation  and  propriety,  and  he  exclaimed  at  one  of  the  de- 
bates in  which  he  was  engaged  '^  that  the  world  might  very  well 
live  in  peace  without  the  gospel.**  This  was  in  replv  to 
those  who  contended  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  good  conduct  The  reformers  carried  their  point,  an 
edict  was  issued  favourable  to  their  opiinions,  against  whidi 
Faber  had  the  timerity  to  enter  his  protest.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed confessor  of  Ferdinand,  who  at  that  time  was  king- of 
the  Romans,  and  afterwards  emperor,  who  sent  him  as  envoy 
to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Enghmd.  In  the  year.  IdSl  he 
.  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Vienna  as  a  reward  for  his 
zeal  and  exertions  in  the  Catholic  cause.  To  this  instance  of 
promotion  Erasmus  alluded  when  he  said  ^'that  Luther,  not- 
withstanding his  poverty,  found  means  to  enrich  his  enemies." 
He  died  in  the  year  164^  leaving  behind  works  which  werd 
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published  at  different  times,  but  which  after  his  dsath  were  co^ 
fected  in  three  volumes  folio. 

^OHN  COCHJiiEUS,  canon  of  Breslau  was  bora  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1479.  He  was  a  violent  supporter  of  the  Ro« 
man  catholic  faith,  and  engaged  in  some  fiery  disputations  with 
Luther,  Osiander,  Bucer,  ^felaIlcthon»  Calvin,  and  oth^  lead- 
ers of  the  reformation.  Candid  catholics  acknowledge  that  he 
dealt  too  much  in  invective.  In  1539,  on  receiving  from  Eng- 
land an  answer  to  his  tract  against  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIU., 
by  Dr.  Morrison,  he  replied  in  a  publication  entitled  *^The 
broom  of  Johannes  Cochlseus  for  sweeping  down  the  cobwebs 
of  Morrison.'*  He  died  at  Breslau,  cfanuary  10,  155^,  at  the 
age  of  72.  His  best  work  is  entitled,  Historia  Hiissitarum, 
folio. 

JOHN  CLAYMOND,  a  divine,  a  native  of  Frampton,  Lin- 
colnshire, descended  of  parents,  by  no  means  opulent,  but  who 
exerted  themselves  to  give  their  son  a  learned  education.  He 
was  sent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow, 
D.D.,  received  several  valuable  benefices,  and  in  1516-17  be- 
came president  first  of  Magdalen,  then  of  Corpus  Christi  ool* 
lege.  He  died  in  1537,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Cor- 
pus. He  left  a  considerable  property  to  Braaen-noee,  Magda- 
ten,  and  Corpus  Christi  colleges.  He  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Erasmus,  who  dedicated  to  him  some  tracts  of  Chry- 
90stom. 

JAMES  BEATON,  BETON,  or  BETHUNE,  archbi- 
shop of  St.  Andrew's,  was  descended  of  a  respectable  family. 
In  1504  he  was  made  abbot  of  DumferUng*  and  soon  after  oa 
the  death  of  his  brother  Sir  David  Beaton^  was  appointed  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland.  In  1508  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Galloway,  and  was  spieedily  translated  from  thence  to  the  archie- 
piscopid  see  of  Glasgow,  the  cathedral  of  which  cit^  he  re- 
paired and  enriched.  After  the  battle  of  Floddea-neld.  he 
was  chosen  high  chancell<Hr,  and  in  )  52S  moved  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrew's,  where  he  founded  t^e  new-college,  whidb  be  did  not 
live  to  finidi.  He  died  in  1539,  and  was  interred  in  his  cathe- 
dral church  before  the  high  altar.  He  has  been  charged  wi£k 
actinff  widi  great  vidbnce  iowarda  the  protestants,  and  is  parti- 
edarly  accused  with  taking  part  in  the  death  of  Patrick  Hamilr 
tea  die  first  martyr  of  the  nrotestant  cauae  in  Scotland.  There 
are  however  two  remarkable  stories  on  record,  which  tend  to 
show  that  Beaton  did  not  move  very  eagerly  in  this  iinchri^tiao 
business.  It  happened  at  oaeof  the  consultations  of  dieclergy  for 
tihe  suppression  of  protestantisn^  that  some  who  were  most  viof 
lent  widbed  to  go  on  irith  the  pivoceedings  in  the  Archbishop's 
court,  when  one  Mr.  John  Lindscyf  a  laan  in  ibe  eonfidenoe  of 
Ibe  ardbbisbop,  enwesaed  himself  to  this  ourpose.  "Uyou 
ham  aiqr  note  of  them,  take  my  advioe,  aocibucn  them  in  eeLr 
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krs,  for  I  dare  assure  you,  that  the  smoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilp 
ton  has  infected  all  that  it  blew  upon."    The  other  was  of  a 
more  serious  nature ;  one  Alexander  Seton,  a  ]i)lack  friar^  preachr 
ed  openly  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew's  that  according  to  the 
apostle  PauVs  definition  of  bishops,  there  were  no  bishops  in 
Scotland,  which  being  reported  to  the  archbishop,  not  very 
correctly,    he  summoned  Mr.  Seton  before  him,  reprimanct- 
ing  him  sharply  for  having  said,  according  to  his  informationp 
'*  That  a  bishop  who  did  not  preach  was  but  a  dumb  dog, 
who  fed  not  the  flock,  but  fed  his  own  belly."    Mr.  SetoQ 
said,  that  those  who    had   reported  this  were  liars,   upon 
which  witnesses  were  produced,  who  testified  very  positively  to 
the  fact.     Mr.  S^ton,  in  his  own  defence,  expressed  himself 
thus.     ''My  lord,  you  have  heard,  and  may  consider,  whi^t 
ears  these  asses  nave,  who  cannot  discern  between  Paul, 
Isaiah,  Zachariah,  Malachi,  and  fiiar  Alexander  Seton.    la 
truth,  my  lord,  I  did  ]preach  that  Paul  saitb,  it  behoveth  a  bidiop 
to  be  a  teacher.    Isaiah  saith,  that  they  that  feed  not  the  flock 
are  dumb  dogs ;  and  the  prophet  Zachariah  saith,  that  they 
are  idle  pastors.     Of  my  own  head  I  aflirm  iiothing,  but  de- 
clared what  the  Spirit  of  God  before  pronounced ;  at  whom, 
my  lord,  if  you  be  not  offended,  you  cannot  justly  be  offended 
with  me."    Whatever  the  bishop  might  inwardly  feel  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  certain  that  he  dismissed  friar  Seton  without 
injury,  who  shortly  after  left  the  kingdom.    It  does  not  appear, 
that  firom  this  period  the  archbishop  took  any  active  part  in 
these  persecuting  measures,  but  he  granted  commissions  to 
others  that  were  wiUmg.  to  proceed  against  those  who  preached 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  a  conduct  which  justifies  the 
remark  of  archbishop  Spottiswood  on  this  prelate's  character. 
''  Seventeen  years,"  says  he,  ''  he  lived  bishop  of  ibis  see^  and 
was  herein  most  unfortunate,  that  under  the  shadow  of  his  au- 
thority many  good  men  were  put  to  death  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, though  he  himself  was  neither  violently  set^  not  much 
solicitous,  as  it  was  thought  how  matters  went  in  the  church." 

ANDREW  ALTHAMERUS,  an  eminent  Lufherin  divine, 
.at  Nuremberg,  who  was  author  of  several  theological  tteaiiaf^, 
and  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  the  reformation  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  in  Switzerland.  His  principles  were  inclined  to  Anti- 
nomianism,  and  he  disputed  with  much  acrimony  the  authority 
jof  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  this  afterwards  was  introduced  in 
the  dispute  between  Ghrotius  and  Rivet,  of  which  an  account 
«piay  be  seen  in  Bayle.  He  died  about  1540.  Althamm:^^  was 
sometimes  called  Andrew  Brentius  frwi  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, Brents,  near  Gundelfinflen,  in  S  wabia ;  and  he  sometimes 
took  the  fictitious  name  of  Pdbeo  Sphyra  X. 

FRANCIS  DE  QUIGNONES,  an  eminent  Soawh  wrii" 
mif  son  of  Diego  Fernandes  de  Quignone,  the  first 'Oount  of 
Lima.    He  cii£raiced  Uie  religious  10e  at  an  eaify  age  in  a 
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monastery  of  Franciscans  and  his  superior  talentsy  caused 
him  to  be  elected  general  of  his  order  in  1533.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.,  held  him  in  great  esteem^  and  made  him  his  con- 
fessor. Upon  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Imperial  army  in 
15^,  and  the  imprisonment  of  pope  Clement  VII.,  in  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Angelo,  his  services  were  solicited  by  that  pontiff  in 
a  negotiation  for  obtaining  his  liberty,  and  were  rewarded  with 
a  cardinal's  hat.  Afterwards  he  was  nominated  by  His  Holiness 
Bishop,  of  Curia,  and  sent  in  the  capacity  of  apostolical  legate 
into  Spain,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  died  at  Veroli 
in  the  Roman  territory,  in  the  year  1540.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  reformed  Breviary,  atnd  some  other  works,  relating  to  the 
government  and  privileges  of  his  order,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Wadingus*s  collection. 

.  AUGUSTIN  JUSTINIANI,  bishop  of  Nebo,  one  of  the 
most-learned  men  of  his  time,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family, 
and  bom  at  Genoa  in>  1480.  He  assisted  at  the  5th  council  of 
Lateran,  where  he  opposed  some  articles  of  the  Concordat  be- 
tween France  and  the  court  of  Rome.  Frauds  I.,  of  France 
made  him  his  almoner ;  and  he  -  was  for  five  years  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in  15^, 
where  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  good  prelate;  and 
learning  and '  piety  flourished  in  his  diocese.  He  perished  at 
sea,  in  his  passage,  from  Genoa  to  Nellio,  in  1536.  His  prin- 
-cipal  works  are — 1.  Psalterium  Heb.  Grs&c.  Arabic,  et  Chald. 
cuin  tribus  Latinis  interpretationibus  et  glossis.  2.  Annales  de 
Rdpublica  Genoensi,  &c. 

JOHN  FRYTH,  a  martyr  to  the  Protestant  religion,  under 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Seven  Oaks 
in  Kent,  and  educated  at  the  king's  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Thence  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  was  made  a  juniot  canon  of  Wolsey's  college.  He  there 
-became  acquainted  with  William Tyndale,  a  zealous  Lutheran, 
who  converted  him  to  Lutheranism.  Avowing  his  opinions 
publicly,  he  was  apprehended,  examined,  and  confined  to  his 
college.  At  length  having  obtained  his  liberty,  in  15^,  he 
went  over  to  Germany,  where  he  continued  about  two  years 
and  then  returned  to  England.  At  last  he  was  taken  up  at 
Reading  as  a  vacant,  and  set  in  the  stocks,  where  he  remaiiied 
tiU  he  was  nearly  dead,  for  want  of  sustenance.-  He  was  at 
length  relieved  by  the  humanity  of  Leonard  Cox,  a  school  mas- 
ter, who  procured  his  enlargement,  and  supplied  his  wants. 
He  then  set  out  for  London,  where  he  began  to  make  pro-* 
selytes,  but  was  apprehended  by  order  of  Sir  Thomas  More^ 
and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  refusing  to  recant,  he  was 
burnt  in  Smithfield,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1533.  He  left  several 
works,  which  were  printed  in  folio,  in  1573. 

J£ROM£  ALEANDER,  bom  m  the  year  1480,  distinr 
guishod  himself  as- a  violent  opposer  of  Luther  and  the-refor- 
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mation.    Notwithstanding  the  assertibn  of  Luther,  that  he  was  ^ 
a  Jew  hy  birth,  it  appears  probable  that  he  was  descended  £rom . 
a  respectable  catholic  familjr  of  distinction  in  Istria,  and  that 
the  only  ground  for  supposing  him  a  Jew,  was  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  .  He  is  said  to  have.po^es- 
sed  a  memory  in  an  uncommon  degree  retentive,  and  to  have 
been  enabled,  by  means  of  this  £siculty,  and  to  have  made  him- 
self master,  besides  the  Hebrew,  of  the  Grreek  and  Latin,  and . 
several  modem  languages.    His  splendid  talents  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  court ;  Lewis  XII.  invited  him  into 
E^ance,  and  appointed  him,  in  1508,  professor  of  philosophy: 
in..the  university,  of  Paris.    The  reputation  which  he  acquired, 
in  this  situation  introduced  him  to  the  court  of  Leo  X.    This. 
pontifi^  the  patron  of  learned  .men,  at  first  procured  him  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  cardinal  de  Medici;  and  afterwards,, 
oh  the  death  of  Acciaioli,  appointed  him  librarian,  of  the 
Vatican.     A  more,  important  proof  of  his  confidence  in  his- 
talents,  and  zeal  was  given  him  by  the  pope,  when  in  1519  he  > 
sent  him  as  his  nuncio  into  Germany,  to  meet  the  formidable . 
storm  which  was-  then  rising  to.  threaten  the  safety  of.  the 
church.    In  the  diet  of  Worms  he  undertook  the  accusation  of 
Luther,  and  spoke  against  him  three  hours.     He  could  not, 
however,  prevent  the  diet  from  granting  Luther  permission  to  . 
make  his  defence.    In  1531  he  was  sent  a  second  time  into. 
Germany  as  nuncio,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  dis- . 
suade  Charles  from  making  a  truce  with  the  Protestants  in 
that  country.     Pope  Paul  III.  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate, 
and  sent  him  a  third  time  into  Germany  where  he  remained  a 
year  in  the  capacity  of  a  legate,  stiU  exerting  his  utmost  efforts 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.    He  died  at  Rome 
in  1552,  at  a  time  when  he  was  putting  his  last  hand  to  a  work 
against  the  professors  of  the  sciences,  which  was  never  pub- 
lished.    The  works  which  he  has  left,    are  proofs  of  his 
having  been  an  eminent  scholar ;  they  are,  "  Lexicon  Graeco 
Latinum,"  printed  in  folio  at  Paris  in  1521,  and  ^'  Grammatica 
Gneca,"  printed  in  8vo.  at  Strasburg,  in  1517.    Luther  des- 
cribes Aleander  as  a  inan  destitute  of  principle,  ungovernable ' 
in  his  passion^  choleric  even  to  madness,  of  insatiable  avarice, 
and  shameftilly  addicted  to  licentious  pleasures ;  but  it  must  be- 
remembered  that  this  is  the  report  of  an  adversary,  who  was 
not  sparing  in  terms  of  reproach  against  his  enemies,  and  who 
appears  evidentiy  to  have  given  hasty  credit  to  the  story  of  his 
being  a  Jew.    That  he  was  a  man  of  ill-temper,  and  violently 
passionate,  is  acknowledged  by  Gentin,  this  cardinal's  secretary,  • 
m  one  of  his  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Vienna,  in  which,  having 
informed  him  of  his  death,  he  says,  '^  Hitherto  I  have  looked 
out  for  a  MsBcenas  at  Rome,  for  the  violent  temper  of  my  de- 
ceased patron  renders  me  fearful,  lest  I  should  make  Glaucus's 
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excfaaagfe  irith  Diomed***  Erasmiis^  who  iraa  llitiinate  widi 
Akander,  and  speaks  of  him  as  an  old  friend,  bearb  a  hand^ 
some  teatimcmy  to  his  learning.  ^  I  always/'  says  he,  **  pay 
mat  respect  to  Akander,  especially  in  letters,  nor  am  I  more 
hurt,  if  he  be  more  learned,  than  if  he  be  richer  or  handsomer 
than  mysdif/'  He  complahis  however,  and,  as  it  appears,  not 
without  good  reason,  uiat  he  had  abandoned  his  friendship, 
and  beccnie  his  most  malignant  and  inveterate  enemy,  giving 
credit  to  every  evil  report  against  him,  and  not  scrupling  any 
neans  by  which  he  might  exasperate  the  pope  and  bishops 
against  him.  *'  I  am  imormed,**  says  Erasmus,  ^  that  a  genr- 
ru  persuasion  prevails,  that  my  writings  have  occasion^  all 
this  storm  whien  has  fallen  upon  the  church ;  the  chief  author 
of  this  idle  report,  is  Jerome  Aleander,  a  person,  to  say  the 
leas^  not  scrupulously  exact  in  speaking  the  trudi."  The  fact 
seems  to  have  been,  that  Aleander's  zeal  for  the  church  of 
Rome,  muted  with  great  warmth  of  temper,  surmounted  every 
consideration  of  private  friendship,  and  detearmined  him  at  any 
expense,  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  the  nnn  of  Lutheranism ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Erasmus,  though  not  an  avowed 
reformer,  gave  the  zealous  Catholics  as  much  offence  by  hisinr 
direct  strokes  of  sarcasm,  as  Luther  by  his  open  and  vehement 
afliaults.  How  keenly  Aleander  ^It  the  mortification  of 
finding  all  his  efforts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  heresy  ineffectual, 
may  be  seen  in  the  expressive  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  bms 
own  f omb* 

''  Not  umreluctant  I  resign  my  breath, 
For  to  behold  life's  ills,  is  worse  than  death." 

LEO  JUDAH,  a  Protestant  Reformer,  was  bom  in  Alsace, 
in  1482*  He  was  educated  first  at  Skstadt,  and  next  at  Basil, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Zuingliua,  who  converted 
him  to  the  Protestant  faith.  He  became  pastor  of  the  church 
of  SU  Peter,  at  Zurich,  where  he  began  to  translate  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  but  did  not  live  to 
complete  it.  He  died  in  154S,  and  the  version  was  printed 
the  year  following.  Judah  was  also  the  author  of  Annotations 
on  Genesis  and  Exodus ;  and  a  Catechism* 

ROGER  EDGEWORTH,  residentiary  and  chancellor  of 
Wells,  was  bom  at  Holt  castle,  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  preacher  of  considerable 
fane*  During  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  Yin.  and  Edward  VI.,  he  conducted  himself 
wim  extraordinary  moderation,  but  when  Mary  ascended  the 
throne^  he  openly  appeip*ed  as  a  determined  and  violent  R(»nan 
Cathohe.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  1560,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Wells.    He  published  a  volume  of  **  Ser- 
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v,  fhiitfii^  godly,  and  learned,'*  printed  in  London  in  I5&7. 
He  vas  author  of  some  other  works* 

GASPAR  CONTARENI,  a  learned  cttdinal^  descended 
from  a  noble  fiunity  of  Venice.  He  was  employed  by  the  re* 
paUic  in  various  negociations  of  hnpcnrtanoe.  Iratd  III.  crea- 
ted him  cardinal  in  1535.  He  died  in  154^,  at  Bologna^  aged 
fifty-nine.  He  wrote — 1.  De  Immortalitate  AnimsB.  S.  De 
Septem  Ecclesise  Sacramentis.  3.  De  optimi  antistitis  officio. 
4.  Conftttatio  Lutheri,  &c. 

EDWARD  POWELL,  a  learned  popish  divine,  who  was 
edacated  at  Oxford.  He  became  D.D.  and  wa&  considered 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  university.  His  reputation  ton 
learning  indueed  Henry  VIII.  to  engage  him  to  employ  hifi 
pen  against  Luther  ^  he  accordingly  wrote  a  work  entitled 
^'  Propugnaculum  summi  secerdodi  evangelici,  ac  septenarii 
sacramentorum  nmneri  adversus  M.  Lutherum,  fratrem  famo- 
som,  et  Wicklifie  istam  insignem,"  printed  in  London  in  15^ 
4to.  This  performance  added  much  to  his  fame.  But  all  this 
ooidd  not  protect  him  from  the  wrath  of  the  king,  when  he 
thought  proper  to  employ  his  leamdng  and  zeal  in  the  support 
of  queen  Catharine,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see,  on 
which  account  he  was  brought  to  trial,  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  in  Smithfield,  July  30,  1540,  along  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Abel,  and  Dr.  Richard  FetSberstone,  who  suffered  on  the  same 
charge.  Mr.  Churton  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  founders  of  Brase- 
nose  CoUege,"  mentions  Dr.  Powell's  preaching  a  Latin  ser- 
mon,  in  a  very  elegant  style,  at  the  visitation  of  bishop  Smyth 
at  Lincoln. 

THOMAS  ABLE,  or  ABEL^  chaid^n^  to  queen  Catha- 
rine of  Airragon,  one  of  Henrv  VIIL's  unfortunate  queens.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  laudable  zeal  in  opposing  that  ty- 
rant's measures  to  obtain  a  divorce,  in  a  work  entitled  ^*  Trac- 
tatus  de  non  dissolvendo  Henrici  et  Catharinse  matrimonio  ;** 
i.  e.  A  treatise  against  dissolving  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
Catiiarine.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Osford  in  1513, 
and  of  A.M.  in  1516.  In  1534,  he  was  accused  of  misprision  of 
treason  for  being  concerned  in  the  affair  of  EHzabeth  Bttrton 
an  imposter  sulK>med  by  the  monks  to  pretend  to  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  and  beiiig  also  one  of  those  who  denied  th& 
king's  supremacy  over  the  church,  he  was  imprisoned  in  New^ 

Eate,  where  he  was  used  with  great  rigour,  and- afterwards 
dnged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Smithfield,  in  1540.  Bou- 
chier  gives  him  the  character  of  a  very  learned  man,  and  says 
he  tau^t  the  queen  music  and  the  languages. 

ANTHONY  FERRARI,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bar- 
nabites,  in  15S0;  the  other  was  James  Morigia^  This  ordei^ 
was  confirmed  by  pope  Paul  III.  in  1535,  and  ttkdtiplied  exceed^ 
Higly.    Ferrari  became  superior  of  it,  and  died  in  1544. 
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JOHN  (ECOLAMPADIUS,  a  very  eminent  Gennan 
Refonner,  bom  at  Winsperg,  a  villaffe  in  Francoma,  in  1482. 
He  studied  at  Heilbrun,  and  afterwards  at  Hiedelburgl^  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  philosophy  at  the  age  of 
fovurteen.  His  reputation  induced  the  elector  palatine  to  ap- 
point him  preceptor  to  his  son.  He  completed  nis  studies  at 
Tubingen,  under  Rauchlin,  after  which  he  was  invited  to  Basils 
and  made  D.D.  At  Augsburgh^  he  embraced  the  sentiments 
of  Luther,  and  publbhed  his  "  Confession,**  which  containing 
doctrines  disagreeable  to  the  monks  of  his  convent,  he  quitted 
it,  and  returned  to  Basil,  in  1522,  where  the  coundl  appointed 
h^  professor  of  divinity  and  city  preacher.  He  translated  St. 
Chrysostom*s  G>mmentaiie8  upon  Genesis,  into  Latin.  In 
die  dispute  between  Luther  and  Zuinglius  respecting  the  eu- 
charist,  he  defended  the  opinions  of  the  latter,  in  a  work  which 
is  reckoned  well  written.  In  1528,  he  married,  and  completed 
the  reformation  of  the  churches  at  BasQ  and  Ulm.  In  15^,  he 
assbted  at  the  conference  at  Mapsburg;  and  returning. to 
Basil,  died,  of  the  plague,  in  1531,  aged  40.  A  monument  ia 
erected  in  the  cathedral  to  his  memory.  He  left  a  son  and 
two  daughters.  His  works  are  munerous  and  respectable. 
To  the  excellence  of  hb  personal  character,  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  borne  ample  testimony. 

EDWARD  LEE,  archbishop  of  York,  was  bom  in  1482,. 
and  was  the  son  of  Richard  Lee,  of  Lee  Magna  in  Kent,  esq. 
and  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Lee,  Knt.  twice  lord  mayor  of 
London.  He  was  partly  educated  in  both  universities.  He 
was  accounted  a  man  of  great  learning  and  talents,  which  re- 
commended him  to  the  court  of  Henry  V III.,  in  which,  among 
others,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
king  sent  him  on  several  embassies.  He  was  made  chancellor 
of  Sanun,  and  in  1531,  archbishop  of  York,  but  enjoyed  this 
high  station  a  veiy  short  time,  dying  at  York,  Sept  18,  1544. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  He  lived  to  witness  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  but  adhered  to  the  popish  system  in 
all  its  plenitude,  except,  says  his  popish  biographer,  that  ''he 
was  .carried  away  with  the  stream  as  to  the  article  of  the  king's 
supremacy.**  He  was  a  zealous  opposer  of  Luther,  and  had  a 
controversv  with  Erasmus.  This  somewhat  displeased  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  was  ereatly  attached  to  Erasmus,  but  it 
did  not  lessen  his  friendship  for  Lee.  He  was  a  very  great 
divine,  famous  for  virtue  as  well  as  wisdom;  a  constant 
preacher  of  die  gospel,  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  beloved  by  all 
sorts  of  men. 

MARTIN  LUTHER,  the  illustrious  autiior  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany,  was  descended  from  parents  in  humble 
circumstances,'  and  bom  at  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  in  the  year 
1483.    .Having  discovered  an  early  inclination  for  learning,  he 
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was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  granunar  whQe  he  continued 
at  his  father's  house,  and  when  he  had  entered  on  his  four- 
teenth year,  was  sent  to  school  at  Magdeburg.  Owing  to  the 
povarty  of  his  parents,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  remain 
there  more  than  one  year ;  and  duriiig  that  time  was  obUged, 
like  many  other  poor  German  scholars,  to  support  himself  by 
begffing  his  bread.  From  Magdeburg  he  was  sent  to  Eyse^ 
noch  in  Thuringia,  where  he  was  amongst  the  relations  of  his 
mother,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  reputable 
£9imily  in  that  place.  Here  he  attended  a  celebrated  school 
for  four  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence 
and  proficiency,  while  he  afforded  many  indications  of  uit-  ^ 
common  vigour  and  acuteness  of  genius.  In  the  year- 1£»01^ 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Erfurt,  where  he  went  through 
the  courses  of  logic  and  philosophy,  according  to  the  ischolastie 
methods  then  in  vogue,  under  very  able  masters,  and  wanted 
not  penetration  to  comprehend  alll  the  luceties  and  distinctions 
with  which  they  abounded;  but  his  understanding,  naturally 
sound,  and  superior  to  every  thing  frivolous,  soon  became  dis- 

Sisted  with  those  subtle  and  uninstructive  sciences.  He, 
erefore,  studied  with  great  assiduity  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Latin  writers,  such  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  &c. ;  and,  as  he 
possessed  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  laid  in  from  them 
such  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  ffood  sense,  as  rendered  him  the 
object  of  admiration  to  the  whole  university.  Having  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.  A.,  when  he  was  onlv  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
afterwards  read  lectures  on  Aristotle  s  physics,  on  ethics,  and 
other  branches  of  philosophy^  and  acquired  no  little  reputation 
lor  eloquence,  as  well  as  learning,  acuteness,  and  vigour  of  mind. 
As  he  was  thus  possessed  of  talents  and  acquirements  which 
would  appear  with  eminent  advantage  in  the  legal  profession, 
by  the  suivice  of  his  relations,  he  applied  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence; but  he  was  soon  diverted  from  that  pursuit,  and  led 
entirely  to  change  his  views  in  Ufe,  by  an  accident.  While 
walking  out  one  day  with  a  firiend  into  the  fields,  by  the  dis* 
charge  of  a  thunder^cloud,  his  companion  was  killed,  and  he 
was  himself  thrown  on  the  ground,  though  he  sustained  no 
personal  injury.  This  event  affected  him  very  sensibly ;  and 
as  his  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  impressions^ 
and  tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  rdijrious  melancholy  which 
delights  in  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  he  determined  to  re- 
tire from  the  world  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars,  and 
without  8u£Eering  the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him 
from  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  God,  he  assumed  the  habit 
of  that  order.  Here  he  appUed  himself  closely  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  as  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen ;  but  was 
soon  furnished  with  a  more  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
piety  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the 
VOL.  IV.  E  e 
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Pible  in  the  libiwy  of  his  moiiaslery^  he  atujied  it  with  eodh 
assiduity  ss  quite  astonished  the  monks;  but  increased  bii 
reputation  for  sapctity  so  much^  that  he  was  chos^  professor 
pf  philosophy  ai}d  theology  9I  Wittemherg  on  the  Elboi  wb^rt 
Frederict  elector  of  S^ony.  had  founded  a  university.  While 
Luther  continued  to  epjoy  the  highest  reputation  for  flaiictity» 
and  learning,  Tetxel,  $,  Dominican  firiar,  came  to  WittemberA 
to  publisb  indulgences.  Luther  beheld  his  success  with  great 
concern ;  wd  having  first  inveighed  against  indulgeni^es  fron 
the  pulpit,  he  afterwards  publisb^d  ninety-five  theses,  contain*- 
in^  his  sentim^ts  on  that  subject.  These  he  proposed,  not  as 
points  fully  established,  but  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  diiqpur 
tatiop.  lie  appointed  a  day  on  which  the  leanied  were  invited 
to  impugn  them  either  in  person  or  by  writing;;  and  to  the 
whole  he  subjoined  solemn  protestations  of  his  high  respect  &r 
the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit  submimon  toitsauthority» 
No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  fixed ;  the  theses  spread 
pver  Germany  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  were  read  with 
the  greatest  eagerness.  But  though  he  met  with  no  oppositioo 
at  first,  it  was  not  long  before  many  aealous  champions  aros^ 
to  defend  those  opinions  with  which  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  clergy  were  so  greatly  connected.  Thev  cause,  nowever» 
was  by  no  means  promoted  by  these  endeavours ;  the  people 
began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  the  canon  law,  and 
even  of  the  pope  himself.  The  court  of  Rome  at  first  despised 
these  new  doctrines;  but  at  last  the  attention  of  the  pop^ 
Leo  X.,  being  raised,  by  the  great  success  of  the  Reformer,  and 
the  complaints  of  his  adversaries,  Luther  was  summoned,  in 
(July  1618,  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days,  before  the  aur 
ditor  of  the  chamber.  One  of  Luther's  adversaries,  named 
Prierias,  who  had  written  against  him,  was  appointed  to  ex* 
amine  and  decide  upon  his  doctrines.  The  pone  wrote  at  the 
same  tune  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching  nim  not  to  prse 
tect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so  shock- 
ing to  pious  ears ;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Augua* 
tmians,  to  check  by  his  authority,  the  rashness  of  an  arrogant 
monk,  which  brought  disgrace  upon  their  order,  and  gave  of** 
fence  and  disturbance  to  the  whole  church.  From  these  lei^* 
ters,  and  the  appointment  of  his  enemy  to  be  his  judge,  Luther 
easily  saw  what  justice  he  mi^ht  expect  at  Rome ;  and  there- 
fore was  anxious  to  have  Im  cause  tried  in  Germany,  and 
before  a  more  impartial  tribunaL  He  wrote  a  submissive  letter 
to  the  pope,  in  wnich  he  promised  an  unreserved  obedience  to 
his  wil(  for  as  yet  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  divine  origt 
nal  of  the  pope's  authority ;  and,  by  the  intercession  of  the 
other  professors,  Cajetan,  the  pope*s  legate  in  Germany,  was 
appomted  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause.  Luther  appeared 
before  him  without  hesitation ;  but  Cretan  thought  it  below 
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his  dignity  to  dispute  the  point  with  a  perton  so  much  his  in- 
ferior ;  and  Uierefore  required  him,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic 
Mwers  trith  which  he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the-  errors  which 
be  had  uttered^  with  regard  to  the  indulgences,  and  the  nature 
of  faith,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  m>m  the  pubUcation  of 
new  and  dangerous  opinions  ;  and  at  last  forbade  him  to  ap- 
pear in  his  presencei  unless  he  intended  to  comply  with  what 
was  required  of  him.  This  haughty  and  violent  manner  of 
proceeding,  with  othei^  circumstances,  gave  Luther's  friends 
such  reasons  to  suspect  that  even  the  imperial  safe-conduct 
would  not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's  resentment, 
that  tibey  prevailed  on  him  secretly  to  withdraw  from  Augs* 
burg,  and  return  to  his  own  country.  But  before  his  depar- 
ture, according  to  a  form  of  which  there  had  been  some  exam- 
ples, he  prepared  a  solemn  ap]>eal  from  the  pope^  ill-formed  at 
that  time,  conceminff  his  cause,  to  the  pope,  when  he  should 
receive  more  full  information.  Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's 
abrunt  retreat,  and  at  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  wrote  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  requiring  him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace 
of  the  church,  and  the  authwity  of  itshe'ad,  either  to  send  that 
seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  him  out  of  his 
territories.  Frederic  had  hitherto,  from  poUtical  motives, 
protected  Luther,  as  thiidLing  he  might  be  of  use  in  checking 
the  enormous  power  of  the  see  of  B^me,  but  though  all  Ger«  ^ 
Biany  resounded  wilh  his  feme,  he  had  never  yet  admitted  him 
into  his  presence.  He  had  bestowed  great  expense  and  much 
attention  on  his  new  university,  and  foreseeing  how  fatal  a  blow 
Ihe  removal  of  Luther  Would  be  to  its  reputation,  he  not  only 
declined  complying  with  the  pope's  requests,  but  openly  avowed 
fli^at  concern  for  Luther's  safety,  whose  situation  became 
daily  more  and  more  alarming.  If  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit 
Saxony,  he  had  no  other  as^um,  and  must  stand  exposed  to 
whatever  punishment  the  rage  ahd  bigotry  of  his  enemies  could 
inflict;  and  so  ready  were  they  to  condemn  him,  that  he  had 
been  declared  a  heretic  at  Rome  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty  days  allowed  him  to  make  his  appearance.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  he  discovered  no  symptoms  of  dmidity,  but  con*  « 
tinued  to  vindicate  his  conduct  and  opinions,  and  to  inveigh 
against  those  of  his  adversaries^  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever.  And,  being  convinced  that  the  pope  would  soott  proceed 
to  the  most  violent  measures,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council, 
as  the  representative  6f  the  Catholic  church,  and  superior  in 

gower  to  the  pope  ;  who,  being  a  &llible  man,  might  err,  as 
t  Peter>  the  most  perfect  of  his  predecessors,  had  done.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  court  of  Rome  were  assiduous  to  crush  the 
author  of  these  new  doctrines.  A  bull  was  issued  by  the  pope, 
of  a  date  prior  to  Luther's^  appeal,  in  which  he  magnified  the 
rirtues  of  indulgences,  and  subjected  to  tlie  heaviest  ecclesias- 
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ttcal  censures  all  who  presumed  to  teadi  a  ecNitrary  doctrine. 
Such  a  clear  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  against  him  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  Luther's  cause,  had  not  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  L,  which  happened  January  ITth,  1619^ 
giyen  matters  a  different  turn.  Both  the  principles  and  interest 
of  Maximilian  had  prompted  him  to  support  the  authori^  of 
the  pope ;  but,  by  his  death  the  vicariate  of  that  part  of  Gcr^ 
many  which  was  governed  by  the  Saxen  laws,  devolved  to  Ae 
elector  of  Saxony ;  and  under  his  friendly  shelter,  Lutbar  him- 
self enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  his  opinions  took  such  detfp  root 
in  different  places,  that  tiiey  could  never  be  eradicated.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  point  more 
interesting  to  Leo,  than  a  theological  controversy,  of  which  he 
could  not  forsee  the  consequences,  he  was  extremely  solicitoud 
not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  influence  in  the  electoral  coDege 
as  Frederic ;  and  discovered  ^at  unwillingness  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Luther,  which  his  adr 
versaries  continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  im- 
portunity* 

A  suspension,  therefore,  of  proceedings  against  Luther,  took 
place  for  eighteen  months ;  and  frequent  negociations  weie 
carried  on  during  this  interval,  to  bring  matters  to  an  amicable 
issue.  The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  having 
given  our  Reformer  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  court  of  Kome,  its  obstinacy  in  adhenng  to  es- 
taolished  errors,  and  its  indifierence  about  truth,  however 
clearly  proposed  or  strongly  proved,  he  began,  in  15S0,  to  utter 
some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  Divine  origin  of  the  pAPfd 
authority,  which  he  publicly  disputed  with  Eckius,  one  en  his 
most  learned  antagonistSi    The  dispute  was  indecisive,  both 

{>arties  claiming  the  victory ;  but  it  must  have  been  very  morti- 
ying  to  the  partisans  of  the  Romish  church  to  hear  such  an 
essential  point  of  their  doctrine  publicly  attacked.  Luther 
after  this  proceeded  to  push  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from 
one  doctrine  to  another,  till  at  last  he  began  to  shake  th^ 
firmest  foundations  on  which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
church  were  established.  Leo  then  saw  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  reclaiming  such  an  iacorrigible  heretic,  and  tiierefore 
prepared  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  him.  The  college  of  cardinals  was  often  assembled  to 
prepare  die  sontence  with  due  deliberation;  and  the  ablest 
canonists  were  consulted  how  it  might  be  expressed  with  uiw 
exceptionable  formality.  At  last  it  was  issuea  on  the  15Ai  of 
Jtme,  15S0.  Forty-one  propositions  extracted  out  of  Lutiier's 
works,  were  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and 
offensive  to  pious  ears ;  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  read  his 
writings,  upon  pain  of  excommunication ;  such  as  had  any  of 
them  in  their  custody,  were  commanded  to  commit  tiiem  to 
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die  flames ;  he  himself,  if  he  did  not  within  sixty  days,  publicly 
recant  his  errors,  and  bum  his  books,  was  {Nronounced  an  ob* 
'  stinate  heretic,  excommunicated,  and  delivered  to  Satan  ;  and 
all  secular  princes  were  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  punished  as 
his  crime  deserved.  Luther  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted 
by  this  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected.  He 
renewed  his  appeal  to  a  general  council ;  declared  the  pope  to 
be  that  Antichrist,  or  man  of  sin,  whose  appearance  b  foretold 
in  the  New  Testament ;  declahned  against  his  tyranny  with 

E eater  veliemence  than  ever ;  and  at  last,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
vinff  assembled  all  the  professors  and  students  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spec- 
tators, he  cast  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the 
buU  of  excommunication,  into  the  flames.  The  manner  in 
which  this  action  was  justified,  gave  still  more  offence  than  the 
action  itself.  Having  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  the 
most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude 
and  omnipotence  of  the  pope's  power,  as  well  as  the  subordina- 
tion of  aU  secular  jurisdiction  to  his  authority,  he  published 
these,  with  a  commentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such  te- 
nets, and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  government. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  V .,  Luther  found  himself  in  a  very 
dangerous  situation*  Charles^  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship, 
had  detenuned  to  treat  him  with  sreat  severity.  His  eager- 
ness to  ffain  this  point,  rendered  him  not  averse  to  gratify 
die  papsu  legates  in  Germany,  who  insisted,  that,  without  any 
delay  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet,  then  sittii:^  at  Worms, 
ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  had  already  excom- 
municated as  an  incorrifflble  heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  pro- 
ceeding, however,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and  imjust  by 
the  members  of  the  diet>  they  made  a  point  of  Luther's  ap- 
pearing in  person,  and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or  not  to 
those  opinions,  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the  censures  of  the 
church.  Not  only  the  emperor,  but  aU  the  princes  through 
whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  hijm  a  safe  conduct; 
and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time^  requiring  his  im*- 
mediate  attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  ms  promises  of 
protection  from  any  injury  or  violence.  Luther  did  not  hesi-^ 
tate  one  moment  about  yielding  obedience ;  and  set  out  for 
Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who  had  brought  the  empe- 
ror's letter  and  safe  conduct.  While  on  his  journev,  many  of 
his  friends,  whom  Uie  &te  of  John  Huss,  under  similar  drcun^ 
stances,  filled  with  solicitude,  advised  and  intreated  him  not  to 
rash  wantonly  into  the  midst  of  danger.  But  Luther,  superior 
lo  such  dangers,  courageously  repued,  ''  I  am  lawfidly  called 
to  appear  in  that  city,  wd  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name  of  the 
Lordt  though  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses. 
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were  there  combmed  against  me/'  The  reoeption  which  he 
met  with  at  Worms,  was  such  as  might  have  been  reckoned  a 
Aill  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause 
had  been  his  motives.  Greater  crowds  assembled  to  behold 
him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  public  entry.  His  apartments 
were  daily  fiUed  with  princes  and  personages  of  the  highest 
rank ;  ana  he  was  treated  with  an  homage  more  sincere,  ad 
well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which  pre-eminence  in  rank 
or  birth  can  command.  At  his  appearance  before  the  diet,  he 
behaved  with  great  decency  and  firmness.  He  readily  ao« 
knowledged  an  excess  of  acrimony  and  vehemence  in  his  conr 
trovenitu  writings ;  but  he  refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  wh 
less  he  were  convinced  of  their  falsehood,  or  to  consent  to  their 
bting  tried  by  any  other  rule  than  by  the  word  of  God.  Some 
of  the  ecclesiastics  proposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  and,  by  punishing  the  author  of  this  pes* 
tQent  heresy,  which  was  now  in  their  power,  to  deliver  the 
churSh  at  once  from  such  an  evQ.  But  the  members  of  the 
diet  reftudnff  to  expose  the  German  inteffrity  to  fresh  reproach 
by  a  second  violation  of  public  faith,  and  Charles  beinff  unwil^ 
ling  to  stain  the  bafiignily  of  his  administration  by  sudi  an  ig« 
nominious  action,  Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safety. 
A  few  days  before  he  left  the  city,  a  severe  edict  was  published 
in  the  emperor's  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  diet,  depriving 
him,  as  an  obstinate  and  excommunicated  crinunal,  of  all  the 

Srivileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  anpire,  forUid** 
ing  any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  requiring  aU  to 
seize  his  person  as  soon  as  the  term  specified  in  his  proteetion 
should  expire.  But  this  decree  had  no  effect,  the  execution  of 
it  being  prevented,  partly  by  the  multiplieity  of  occupations 
which  the  commotions  in  Spain,  with  the  wars  in  Italv  and  the 
Low  Countries,  created  to  the  emperor;  and  partly  by  a  pru^ 
dent  precaution  employed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Lutner's 
fisdthml  patron.  As  Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms,  was 
was  passing  near  Akenstrain  in  Thuringia,  a  number  of  horse-* 
men  in  masks  suddenly  rushed  out  of  a  wood,  where  the  electov 
had  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and,  surrounding  his 
company,  carried  him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attaidants,  ta 
Wortburff,  a  strong  castle  not  far  distant.  There  the  elector 
ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  or 
agreeable ;  but  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  carefidly  concealed, 
until  the  fdry  of  the  violent  storm  against  him  began  to  abate^ 
upon  a  change  hi  the  political  system  of  Europe.  In  this  sdi- 
tude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  he  frequently 
eaDed  his  Patmos,  after  the  island  to  whidi  St.  John  was  ht^ 
nishedj'Tie^  exerted  his  usual  vigour  in  defence  of  his  doc-^ 
trines,  and  in  confutation  of  his  adversaries ;  publishing  several 
treatises,  which  revived   the  spirit   c(  his  foUo^ers^  aslo^ 
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leader*    Lother  appeared  publicly  again  at  Wittembergi  Marck 
6,  15SS.    He  appeared  mdeed  without  the  elector's  leave ;  but 
immediately  wrote  him  a  letter,  to  prevent  him  from  taking  it 
ill.    The  edi^  of  Chatles  V.  had  given  little  or  no  check  to 
liuther's  doctrine^  for  the  emperor  was  no  sooner  gone  into 
Slanders,  than  his  edict  was  despised,  and  the  doctrine  spread 
faster  than  before*    Cardosta<yus^  fai  Luther's  absence,  had 
pushed  things  on  faster  than  his  leader;   had  atteifinted  te 
abolish  the  mass,  to  remove  images^  to  set  aside  auricular  con^ 
fession,  invocation  of  saints,  ikna  abstinence  from  meats ;  had 
allowed  the  monks  to  leave  their  monasteries,  to  despise  theit 
vowSi  afid  to  marry ;  in  short,  had  quite  chan^d  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  chiureh  at  Wittemberg ;  lul  which,  though 
not  against  Luther's  sentiments,  was  yet  blamed  by  him,  a^ 
tttsh  fuid  unseasonably  done.    Lutheranism  was  still  confined 
to  Germany ;  it  had  not  got  to  France ;  and  Henry  VIII.  madd 
the  most  rigorous  acts  to  hinder  it  from  invading  Enghndi 
Nay,  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  holy  see,  and  Ins  skill  in  theo* 
logy,  he  wrote  a  treatise  ''Of  the  seven  Sactainents/'  against 
Luther's  book  *'  Of  the  captivity  of  Babylon ;"  which  he  pre^ 
dented  to  Leo  X.,  in  Oct.  15S1 .    The  pope  was  so  well  pleased 
irith  die  kmg  of  England,  that  he  compBmented  hkn  with  th^ 
tkie  of  ''  Defender  of  the  Faith*"    Luthet,  however,  paid  no  . 
tegard  to  his  kingship ;  but  answered  him  with  great  sharpness^ 
treating  both  hb  person  and  performance  in  the  most  con^ 
temptuons  mamier.    Hem7  complained  of  LuAet's  rodenesA 
to  the  princes  of  Saxony:  and  Fisher,  bishop  of  RAchester^ 
tepUed  in  behalf  of  Henry's  treatise  ;  but  neither  flie  king'd 
eimiplaint,  nor  the  bi&hop's  reply^  were  attended  with  any 
visible  effects.    Luther  now  made  open  war  with  the  pope  and 
bishops^  and,  that  he  might  make  tne  people  despise  their  au^ 
thority  as  much  as  possible,  he  wrote  one  book  against  th€( 
pope's  bull,  and  another  called  the  order,  fclsely  called  the 
**  Order  of  the  Bishops."    The  same  year,  15^2,  he  wrote  al 
ktter  dated  July  39th,  to  the  assembly  of  die  states  of  Bohei- 
mia ;  in  which  he  assured  them  that  he  was  labouring  to  es^ 
tabhsh  theur  doctrine  in  Germany,  and  exhorted  them  not  ttf  * 
return  to  the  eommtiinon  of  the  clnirch  of  Rome;  and  he  pnb^ 
fished  also,  this  same  yeacr,  a  transtatioii  of  the  New  Testae 
ment  in  the  German  tongue,  which  was  aifterwards  corrected 
by  himself  and  Meiani^non.      This  translation  having  heed 

S'nted  several  times,  and  being  in  every  body's  hands,  Fer^ 
and,  archduke  of  Austria,  the  emperctf's  brother,  mifcde  m 
v«ry  severe  edict,  to  hinder  the  &rther  pdiblkation  of  it,  and 
forl)ade  all  the  subjects  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  have  any 
eopies  of  it^r  or  oi  Luther's  otJier  books.  Some  other  princes 
fbuowed  his  example^  wherevipon  Luther  wrote  a  <areatisei 
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**  Of  the  secular  power,"  in  whidh  he  accuses  them  of  tyratmy 
and  impiety.  The  diet  of  the  empire  was  held  at  Nuremberg* 
at  the  end  of  the  year ;  to  which  Adrian  VI.,  Leo*8  successor* 
sent  his  brief*  dated  Nov.  £5th*  wherein  he  observes*  to  the 
diet,  that  Martin  Luther*  after  the  sentence  of  Leo  X.,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  edict  of  Worms*  continued 
to  teach  the  same  errors,  and  daily  to  publish  books  full  of  he- 
resies :  that  it  appeared  strange  to  him,  that  so  large  and  re- 
ligious a  nation  could  be  seduced  by  a  wretched  apostate  firiar; 
that  nothing*  however,  could  be  more  pernicious  to  Christen- 
dom :  and  therefore  he  exhorts  them  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  make  Luther*  and  the  authors  of  these  tumults* 
return  to  their  duty ;  or*  if  they  continued  obstinate*  to  proceed 
against  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire*  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  last  edict. 

The  resolution  of  this  diet  was  published  in  the  form  of  an 
edict,  on  the  6th  of  March*  1523;  but  it  had  no  effect  in 
checking  the  Lutherans*  who  still  went  on  in  the  same  triumph- 
ant manner.  This  year*  Luther  wrote  many  pieces,  particu- 
larly one  upon  ike  dignity  and  office  of  the  supreme  magis- 
trate ;  which  Frederic*  elector  of  Saxony,  is  said  to  have  been 
highly  pleased  vrith.  He  sent,  about  the  same  time*  a  vnriter 
in  the  German  language*  to  the  Waldenses,  or  Pickards,  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  had  applied  to  him  "  about  wor- 
shipping the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist."  He  wrote  also 
anotner  book*  which  he  dedicated  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Prague*  ''  about  the  institution  of  ministers  of  the  church/' 
He  drew  up  a  saymg  of  mass.  He  wrote  a  piece*  entitled 
"  An  example  of  Fopish  doctrine  aad  divinity ;  which  Dupin 
calls  a  satire  against  nuns*  and  those  who  profess  a  monastic 
life."  He  wrote  also  against  the  vows  of  virginity,  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  commentary  on  1  Cor.  viii.,  which  was  soon  follow- 
ed with  effects ;  for  nine  nuns*  among  whom  was  Catharine  de 
Bore*  eloped  from  the  nunnery  at  Nymptschen*  and  were 
brought,  by  the  assistance  of  Leonard  Coppen*  a  burgess  of 
Torgan*  to  Wittemberg.  This  act  was  highly  extolled  by  Lu- 
ther ;  who*  in  a  book  written  in  the  German  language,  com- 
I  pares  the  deliverance  of  these  nuns  from  the  slavery  of  a  mo- 
nastic Ufe*  to  that  of  the  souls  which  Jesus  Christ  has  deliver- 
ed by  his  death.  This  year  Luther  had  occasion  to  canonize 
two  of  his  followers^  who*  as  Melchior  Adam  relates*  were 
burnt  at  Brussels  in  July*  and  were  the  first  who  suffered  mar- 
^dom  for  his  doctrine.  He  wrote  also  a  consolatory  epistle  ta 
uiree  noble  ladies  of  Misnia*  who  were  banished  from  me  duke 
of  Saxony's  court  at  Friburg*  for  reading  his  books^  In  the 
beginning  of  1524,  Clement  VIL  sent  a  legate  into  Germam 
to  the  diet,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Nuremberg.  Adrian  VI. 
had  a  little  before  his  death  canonized  Benno*  who  was  bishop 
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of  Meissen  in  the  time  of  QregCfty  YH.,  and  a  most  zealous 
defender  of  the  holy  see.  Luther  wrote  a  piece,  entided 
'^  Against  the  New  Idol  and  Old  Devil  set  up  at  Meissen ;"  in 
which  he  treats  the  memory  of  Grregory  and  Adrian  with  great 
freedom.  Clement  VIL's  legate  represented  to  the  diet  of 
Nnremhurg  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms,  which  had  been  strangely  neglected  by  the 
princes  of  the  empire :  but,  notwithstanding  his  pressing  soli- 
citations, the  decrees  of  that  diet  were  thought  so  ineffectual, 
that  they  were  condemned  at  Rome,  and  rejected  by  the  em- 
peror. This  vear  the  dispute  between  Luther  and  Erasmus, 
about  free-will,  began.  Erasmus  had  been  much  courted  by 
the  Papists  to  write  against  Luther;  and  tired  out  at  length 
with  their  importunities,  and  desirous  at  the  same  time  to  clear 
himself  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  he  resolved  to  write 
against  Luther,  though,  as  he  teUsJVIelancthon,  it  was  with  re- 
luctance, and  chose  free-will  for  the  subject.  His  book  was 
entitled,  "  A  Diatriba,  or  Conference  about  Free-wiU ;"  and 
was  written  with  much  moderation,  and  without  personal  reflec- 
tions. He  tells  Luther  in  the  preface,  ^*  that  he  ought  not  to 
take  his  dissenting  from  him  in  opinion  ill,  because  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  the  liberty  of  differing  from  the  judgment  of 
popes,  councils,  universities,  and  doctors  of  the  church."  Lu- 
ther answered  Erasmus's  book  in  a  treatise,  "  De  Servo  Arbi- 
trio,  ori  of  the  Servitude  of  Man's  Will;"  and  though  Melanc- 
thon  had  promised  Erasmus,  that  Luther  should  answer  him 
with  moderation,  yet  Luther  never  wrote  any  thing  sharper. 
He  accused  Erasmus  of  being  careless  about  religion,  and  little 
BoUcitous  what  became  of  it,  provided  the  world  continued  in 
peace;  and  that  his  notions  were  rather  philosophical  than 
Christian.  Erasmus  immediately  replied  to  Luther,  in  a  piece 
called  **  Hyperaspistes,"  in  the  first  part  of  which  he  answers 
his  arguments,  and  in  the  second,  his  personal  reflections.  In 
Octol^r  1534',  Luther  threw  off  the  monastic  habit,  which  was 
a  very  proper  preparative  to  his  marriage  with  Catharine  de 
Bore,  on  the  13th  of  Jime,  15^.  This  conduct  of  his  was 
blamed,  not  only  by  the  Catholics,  but,  as  Melancthon  says,  by 
those  of  his  own  party.  He  seemed  even  for  some  time  asham- 
ed of  it  himself,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
when  Germany  was  groaning  under  the  miseries  of  a  war, 
which  was  said  to  be  owing  to  Lutheranism.  But  Luther  soon 
assumed  his  former  intrepidity,  and  boldly  defended  what  he 
had  done.  **  I  took  a  wife,"  says  he,  "  in  obedience  to  my 
fiither*^  commands,  and  hastened  the  consummation,  to  prevent 
impediments,  and  stop  the  tongues  of  slanderers."  He  also 
Bays,  that  he  did  it  partly  as  concurring  with  his  CTand  scheme 
of  opposinff  the  Catholic  corruptions.  Luther  found  himself 
extremely  nappy  in  hb  new  state,  and  especially  after  his  wife 
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had  brougfat  him  a  son.  "  My  rib  Kate,**  (Says  he,  **  detSrei 
her  compliments  to  you,  and  thanks  you  for  the  finrour  of  your 
kind  letter.  She  is  very  well,  through  6od*8  mercy.  She  is 
obedient  and  complying  with  me  in  all  things ;  and  more  ltgree«- 
able,  I  thank  God,  than  I  could  have  expected.'*  He  was  heard 
to  say,  Seckendorf  tells  us,  that  he  would  not  exchange  hia 
wife  for  the  kingdom  of  France,  nor  for  the  riches  of  the  Ve« 
netians;  and  that  for  three  reasons,  Ist,  because  she  had  been 
given  hhn  by  God,  at  the  time  when  he  implored  the  assistance^ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  finding  a  good  wife ;  2dly,  because  sh« 
was  not  without  faults,  yet  she  had  fewer  than  other  women ) 
and,  3dly,  because  she  religiously  observed  the  conjugal  fide^ 
Hty  she  owed  him.  His  marriage,  however,  did  not  retud  hk 
activity  in  the  work  of  reformation.  He  revised  the  Augsburg 
confession  of  faith,  an  apology  for  the  Protestants,  when  the 
first  Protestant  religion  was  first  estabHshed  on  a  firm  basis. 
After  this,  Luther  had  little  else  to  do,  than  to  sit  down  and  to 
contemplate  the  mighty  work  he  had  finished;  for  that  a  single 
monk  snould  have  given  the  church  such  a  shock,  that  there 
needed  but  such  another  entirely  to  overdirow  it,  may  well  be 
styled  a  mighty  work.  He  did  indeed  little  else ;  for  the  re« 
nminder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  exhorting  princes,  states,  ami 
nniversities,  to  confirm  the  Reformation ;  and  in  publishing  such 

?ieces  as  might  encourage,  direct,  and  aid  them  in  doing  it. 
!*he  emperor  threatened  temporal  punishment  with  armies,  and 
the  pope,  eternal,  with  bulls  and  anathemas ;  bat  Ludier  dis- 
regarded their  threats.  His  firiend  and  coadjutor  Melancthon, 
was  not  so  indifferent ;  for  Melancthon  had  a  great  deal  of  soft* 
ness,  moderation,  and  diffidence,  which  made  him  very  uneasy 
in  the  existing  disorders.  Hence  we  find  many  of  Lniher's 
letters  written  on  purpose  to  comfort  him  under  these  dis* 
tresses  and  anxieties.  In  1533,  Luther  wrote  a  consohttoiy 
ejMstle  to  the  citizens  of  Oschatz,  who  had  suffered  some 
hardships  for  adhering  to  the  Augsburg  confession.  He  had 
about  this  time  a  controversy  with  George,  duke  of  Saxotiy, 
who  had  such  an  aversion  to  Luther's  doctrine,  that  he  obfiged 
his  subjects  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  embrace  it. 
However,  sixty  or  seventy  citizens  of  Leipsic  had  deviated  fifom 
the  Catholic  system  in  some  points,  on  which  they  had  consulted 
Luther ;  upon  which  George  complained  to  the  elector  John, 
that  Luther  had  not  only  abused  his  person,  but  preached  up 
rebellion  among  his  subjects.  The  elector  ordered  Luther  tor 
be  acauiunted  with  this  ;  and  to  be  told,  that  if  he  did  not  clear 
himself  of  the  charge,  he  could  not  escape  punishment.  But 
Luther  easily  refuted  the  accusation,  and  proved,  that,  so  fkr 
from  stirring  up  his  subjects  against  him,  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gion, he  had  exhorted  them  rather  to  undergo  the  greatest 
hanishipsi  and  even  sufier  banishment.    In  15S4f,  Ae  Bible^ 
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translated  by  him  into  German,  was  flnt  printed^  as  the  privi* 

lege  under  the  elector's  hand  shows;  and  it  was  published 

in  15S5.    He  also  published  this  year  a  book  against  masses, 

and  the  consecration  of  priests,  in  which  he  relates  a  conference 

he  had  with  the  devil  upon  those  points;  for  in  Luther*  whole  ^ 

history^  he  never  had  any  conflicts  within,  but  the  devil  was 

always  his  antagonist    Li  February  1537,  an  assembly  was 

held  at  Smalcald  about  matters  of  religion,  to  which  Luther 

and  Melancthon  were  called.    At  this  meeting,  Luther  was 

seized  with  so  grievous  an  illness,  that  there  were  no  h^pes  of 

recovery.  He  was  aS&cted  with  the  stone,  and  had  a  stoppage  of 

urine  for  eleven  days.    Li  this  terrible  condition  he  insist^  on 

travelling,  notwithstanding  all  that  his  friends  could  say  to 

pmvent  nim.    His  resolution,  however,  was  attended  with  a 

^ood  effect ;  for  the  night  after  his  departure,  he  began  to  be 

better.    As  he  was  carried  along,  he  made  his  will,  in  which 

he  bequeathed  his  detestation  of  popery  to  his  friends  and 

brethren ;  and  agreeably  to  what  he  often  used  to  say :  **  Pes- 

tis  eram  virus,  moriens,  ero  mortua,  papa,"  that  is,  "  I  was, 

the  plaffue  of  the  pope  in  my  life,  and  in  my  death  I  shall  be 

his  dea&."  This  year  the  pope  and  the  eourt  of  Rome,  finding 

it  impossible  to  deal  with  Protestants  by  force,  began  to  have 

recourse  to  stratagem.    They  affected  therefore  to  thiidc  that 

though  Luther  had  indeed  carried  things  on  with  a  high  hand^ 

and  to  a  violent  extreme,  yet  what  he  had  pleaded- in  defence 

of  these  measures,  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.     They 

talked  with  a  seeming  show  of  moderation ;  and  Pius  IIL  pro* 

posed  a  reformation  first  among  themselves,  and  even  went  so 

far  as  to  fix  a  place  for  a  council  to  meet  at  for  that  purpose. 

But  Luther  treated  this  force  as  it  deserved;  unma^dced  and 

detected  it  immediately ;  and,  to  ridicule  it  the  more  strongly, 

caused  a  picture  to  be  drawn,  in  which  was  represented  the 

pope  seated  on  high  upon  a  throne,  some  cardinals  about  him 

with  foxes'  tails  on,  and  seeming  to  evacuate  upwards  and 

downwards,  **  Sursum  deorsum  repurgare,"  as  Mefchior  Adam 

expresses  it.    This  was  fixed  over  against  the  title-page  to  let 

the  readers  see  at  once  the  scope  and  design  of  the  book ; 

which  was  to  expose  the  cunning  and  artifice  with  which  those 

subtie  politicians  affected  to  cleanse  and  purify  themselves  from 

their  errors  and  superstitions.     Luther  published  about  the 

same  time,  **  A  Confotation  of  tiie  pretended  Grant  of  Con* 

stantine  to  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome  ;"  and  also  some  letters 

of  John  Huss;  written  from  his  prison  at  Constance,  to  the 

Bohemians.    Thus  was  Luther  employed  till  his  death,  in 

1546.      That  year,  accompanied  by  Melancthon,  he  paid  a 

visit  to  his  own  country,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years, 

and  returned  again  in  sa^ty.    But  soon  after  he  was  called 

thither  again  by  the  earls  of  MansfeUt,  to  compose  some  dif« 
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ferehces  which  had  srisen  between  their  boiuidArief.    Lndier 
had  not  been  uaed  to  such  matters ;  but  because  be  was  bom 
at  Isleben^  a  town  in  die  territory  of  Mansfeldt,  he  was  wiUinn; 
to  do  his  country  what  service  he  conld,  even  in  this  way. 
Preadiing  Iiis  last  sermon  therefore  at  Wittemberg,  on  Jan* 
17th,  he  set  off  on  the  SSrd,  and  at  HaU  in  Saxony,  lodged 
with  Justus  Jonas,  with  whom  he  staid  three  days,  because  the 
waters  were  out.    Upon  the  S8th  he  passed  over  the  river 
with  his  three  sons  and  Dr.  Jonas ;  and  being  in  some  danger, 
he  said  to  the  doctor,  ''  Do  you  not  think  it  would  rejoice  the 
devil  exceedingly,  if  I  and  you,  and  my  three  sons,  should  be 
drowned?"  'mien  he  entered  the  territories  of  the  eark  of 
Mansfeldt,  he  was  received  by  100  horsemen  or  more,  and  con- 
ducted in  a  very  honourable  manner;  but  was  at  the  same 
time  so  very  iD,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  die.    He  said,  that 
these  fits  of  sickness  often  came  upon  him  whenever  he  had 
any  great  business  to  undertake :  of  this,  however,  he  did  not 
recover;  but  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  aged  63*    A  litde 
before  he  expired,  he  admonished  those  that  were  about  him 
to  pray  to  God  for  the  propagation  of  the  GrospeL    His  body 
was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  carried  with  funeral  pomp  to 
the  church  at  Isleben,  when  Dr.  Jonas  preached  a  sermon 
upon  the  occasion.    The  earls  of  Mansfeldt  desired  that  his 
body  should  be  interred  in  their  territories ;  but  the  elector  of 
Saxony  insisted  upon  his  being  brought  back  to  Wittemberg; 
which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  there  he  was  buried  with  the 
sreatest  pomp  that  perhaps  ever  happened  to  any  private  man. 
Princes,  earls,  nobles,  and  students  without  number,  attended 
the  procession ;  and  Melancthon  made  his  funeral  oration.  In- 
numerable were  the  falsehoods  invented  by  the  papists,  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  his  death ;  and  innumerable  were  the 
calumnies  which  they  propagated  concerning  his  principles  and 
conduct.    In  Bayle  toe  reader  may  meet  with  an  ample  col- 
lection and  refutation  of  these  weak  efforts  of  malignity.    He 
has  related  however,  an  anecdote  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.» 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  honour  of  the  generous 
treatment  which  he  showed  to  the  memory  of  our  Ileformer. 
While,  in  the  year  1547,  his  troops  were  quartered  in  Wittem- 
berg, a  soldier  gave  Lu^er's  effigy  in  the  church  of  the  castle, 
two  stabs  with  a  da^^ger  ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  very  urgent 
with  him  to  cause  the  monument  of  the  pretended  heresiarch 
to  be  demolished,  and  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt.    But 
the  emperor  instantly  forbad  that  any  insult  should  be  offered 
to  his  tomb  or  remains,  upon  pain  of  death.    **  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  do  with  Luther,''  he  nobly  said,  "  and  he  is  hence* 
forth  subject  to  another  judffe,  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  notlawfid 
for  me  to  usurp.     Know,  that  I  make  not  war  with  the  dead> 
but  with  the  Uving,  who  are  stiU  in  arms  against  me.** 
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Of  all  the  difierent  portndts  of  this  extraordinary  man  which 
have  been  exhibited  to  the  public,  the  ablest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  those  which  we  have  met  with,  is  that  executed  by  the 
elegant  historian  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
which  we  shall  present  to  our  readers.  *^  As/'  says  Dr.  Ro* 
bertson,  '*  he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the  author  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  revolutions  recorded 
in  history^  there  is  not  any  person,  perhaps,  whose  character 
has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours.  In  his  own  age, 
one  party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  rage,  when 
they  saw  with  what  a  daring  hand  he  overturned  every  thmg 
which  they  held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed 
to  him  not  only  the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities 
of  a  demon.  The  other,  warmed  with  the  admiration  and  gra- 
idtude  which  they  thought  he  merited  as  the  restorer  of  light 
and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him  perfections 
above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions  with 
a  veneration  bordering  on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to 
those  who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven* 
It  is  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undistinguishing  censure  or  the 
exaggerated  praise  of  his  contemporaries,  that  ought  to  regulate 
the  opinions  of  the  present  age  concerning  him.  Zeal  for  what 
he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintain  his 
own  systeni ;  abilities',  both  natural  and  acquired,  to  defend  his 
principles,  and  unwearied  industry  in  propagating  them,  are 
virtues  which  shine  so  conspicuouslv  in  every  part  of  his  beha- 
viour, that  even  his  enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed 
them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To  these  may  be  added,  with 
equal  justice,  such  pin*ity  and  even  austerity  of  manners,  as  be- 
came one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer;  such 
sanctity  of  hfe  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and 
such  perfect  disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  presumption 
of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to  all  selfish  considerations,  a  stran- 
ger to  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church  to  his  disciples,  le- 
maining,  satisfied,  himself  in  his  original  state  in  the  university, 
and  pastor  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate  appointments 
annexed  to  those  offices.  His  extraordinary  quaUties  were  al- 
loyed with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  firailty  and  hu- 
man passions.  These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  hear^ 
but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  firom  the  same  source  with 
many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  aU  its 
operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  agitated  by  violent  pas- 
sions, broke  out  on  manv  occasions  with  an  impetuosity  which 
astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in  a 
more  tranquil  situation.  By  carrying  some  praise-worthy  dis-» 
positions  to  excess,  he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpa- 
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ble»  and  wm  often  betrayed  into  actions  wkieb  etpoaed  him  to 
censure.  His  confidence  that  bis  own  opinions  wer^  well 
founded,  approached  to  arrogance ;  his  courage  in  asserting 
^em,  to  rashness;  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them»  to  obsti- 
nacy ;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his  adversaries  to  rage  and  scur* 
l^ty.  Accustomed  himself  to  consider  every  thing  as  subordi- 
nate to  truthi  he  expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other 
men;  and,  without  making  allowances  for  their  timidity  or 
prejudices,  he  poured  fortn  against  such  as  disappointed  him 
m  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with  contempt* 
Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  hia 
doctrines  were  attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  india^ 
criminately,  with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal 
dignity  of  Henry  YUI.,  nor  the  eminent  learning  and  abilities 
of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  gross  abuse  with  which  he 
treated  Tetzel  orEckius* 

<^  But  these  indecendes  of  which  Lather  was  guil^,  nmst  not 
be  imputed  wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought 
to  be  charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of  the  a^.  .Ajnong  a 
rude  pecHple,  uiuequainted  with  those  maxims  which,  by  puttinff 
continuairestraint  on  the  passions  of  individuab,  have  polished 
aodety  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  ^disputes  of  every  kmd  Vere 
managed  with  heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered  in  their 
natural  language,  without  reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same 
tune,  the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and 
they  were  not  only  authorixed,  by  the  example  of  many  emi- 
nent writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with  the 
most  illiberal  scurrility  ^  but  in  a  dead  tongue,  indecencies  of 
every  kind  appear  less  shocking  than  in  a  living  language^ 
whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross,  because.they  are  fiuniUar. 

*'  In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  ought 
to  try  them  by  the  prmciples  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not 
by  those  of  another.  For,  although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all 
limes  the  same,  manners  and  customs  vary  continually*  Some 
parts  of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear  to  us  most  culpable, 
gave  no  dissnist  to  his  contemporaries.  It  vess  even  bv  some 
of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was 
fitted  for  accomplishing  the  great  work  which  he  undertook. 
To  rouse  mankind  when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and 
to  encounter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  reqpiired 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  daring  to  ex* 
cess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither  have  reached,  nor  excited 
those  to  whom  it  must  have  been  addressed.  A  spirit  more 
amiable,  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther*s,  would  have  .shrank 
back  from  the  dangers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted.  To- 
wards the  close  of  Luther's  life,  though  without  any  perceptible 
diminution  of  his  zeal  and  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper 
increased  upon  him,  so  that  he  grew  daily  more  i»eevish,  more 
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irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  contradiction.  Having  Uved 
to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amazing  success ;  to  see  a  great  part 
of  Europe  embrace  his  doctrines ;  but  to  shake  the  foundation 
of  the  papal  throne,  before  which  the  mightiest  monarchs  had 
trembled,  he  discovered,  on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity 
and  self-applause.  He  must  have  been,  indeed,  more  than  mail 
if,  upon  contemplating  all  that  he  had  actually  accomplished,  he 
}iad  never  felt  any  sentiment  of  this  kind  rising  in  his  breast.'* 

Luther*s  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  printed  at 
Wittemberg  in  7  vols,  folio.  His  widow  survived  him  a  few 
years,  and  continued  the  first  year  at  Wittemberg.  She  went 
thence  in  1547,  when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Charles  V. 
Before  her  departure  she  had  received  a  present  of  50  crowns 
from  Christian  m.,  king  of  Denmark;  and  the  elector  of  Saxr 
Quy,  and  the  counts  of  Mansfeldt,  gave  her  tokens  of  their 
liberality.  With  these  additions,  to  what  Luther  had  left  her, 
9he  maintained  [herself  and  her  family  handsomely.  She  re- 
turned to  Wittemberg,  when  the  town  was  restored  to  the 
^lector,  where  she  lived  in  a  very  pious  manner,  till  the  plague 
obliged  her  to  leave  it  again  in  1552.  She  sold  what  she  had 
at  Wittemberg,  and  retired  to  Torffan ;  but  in  her  journey 
thither,  the  horses  growii^  unruly,  and  attempting  to  run  away, 
^he  leaped  out  of  the  vehick,  and  received  a  fall,  of  which  she  died 
within  three  mcHiths,  on  December  20,  1552.  She  was  buried 
in  the  great  church  there,  where  her  tomb  and  epitaph'  are  still 
to  be  seen  ;  and  ^e  university  of  Wittemberg,  made  a  public 
programma  concerning  the  funeral  pomp. 

CATHERINE  D£  BORE,  wife  of  Luther,  the  celebrated 
r^ormer,  was  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman.  Having  been 
early  immured  in  the  monastery  of  Nimptschen,she  left  it  along 
with  eight  other  nuns,  in  1523,  during  the  bustle  of  the  holy 
week,  and  was  married  to  Luther  in  1526.  On  these  accounts^ 
the  Catholic  writers  raised  many  calumnies  against  her,  from 
which  Mr.  Bayle  has  very  completely  vindicated  her ;  and  points 
out  numberless  mistakes  of  Varillas  and  others  concerning  her* 
He  gives  her  an  excellent  character,  and  mentions,  that  Luther 
was  so  satisfied  with  his  choice,  that  he  said,  ^'  He  would  not 
change  his  condition  for  the  wealth  of  Croesus.'*  She  bore  him 
five  dkildren,  and  survived  him  a  few  years.  She  died  at  Tor-^ 
gan,  December  20,  1552,  aged  53.    See  Luther. 

CONRAD  WIMPINA,  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Frank- 
fort,  and  engaged  in  defence  of  the  papal  power  against  Lu- 
ther. His  works  appeared  at  Frankfort,  fol. ;  and  he  died^ 
1531. 

JOHN  TETZEL,  a  Dominican,  was  a  native  of  Piem 
upon  the  Elbe.  Being  appointed,  in  1517,  to  vend,  in  Ger« 
many,  indulgences  issued  by  pope  Leo  X.,  for  the  comple« 
tion  of  St.  Jeter's  church,  at  Rome,  he  represented  them  as 
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possessing  the  Tirtue  of  pardoning  all  things  past,  present,  and 
niture.  This  excited  the  zeal  of  Luther  to  ojppose  the  mon* 
strous  absurdity.  He  wrote  gainst  Tetxel,  wnich  eventually 
produced  the  Reformation.  The  papal  nuncio  censured  the 
conduct  of  the  Dominican  so  severely,  that  he  died  of  chagrin, 
in  1519. 

STEPHEN  GARDINER,  an  English  prelate  and  states- 
man, and  who,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  reign  of  M ary, 
has  had  his  name  transmitted  with  infiimy  to  posterity.  He 
was  a  native  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  and  bom  in  14^.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  Dr.  Lionel  Wood<- 
vilie,  bishop  of  Salisbunr,  and  brother  to  Elizabeth,  queen 
consort  to  Edward  IV.  He  took  his  surname  from  his  reputed 
father,  a  menial  servant  of  the  bishop,  who  married  his  mother, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  consequences  which  would  have 
resulted,  had  tne  real  state  of  the  case  been  known.  Of  the 
early  years  of  this  remarkable  man  we  have  no  account ;  but 
at  the  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  imcommon  diligence,  and  in  a  short 
time,  obtained  a  high  degree  of  reputation  for  the  brilliancy 
of  his  talents,  for  correctness  and  elegance  in  writing  and 
speaking  Latin,  and  for  extraordinary  skill  in  the  Grreek  lan- 
guage. As  a  classical  scholar,  he  read  incessantly  the  works 
of  Cicero,  and  imitated  his  style  so  closely,  as  to  draw  down 
the  severity  of  criticism  on  that  account.  He  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  took  his  degree  of 
doctor,  in  the  year  1520.  Different  statements  are  made  res- 
pecting his  first  patron;  according  to  some,  it  was  Thomaa 
Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  others  ascribe  the  notice  ta- 
ken of  him  to  cardinal  Wolsey.  To  the  latter  it  is  known,  that 
Gardiner  acted  as  a  private  secretary,  and  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  cardinal's  family.    In  this  situation,  an  incident  hap- 

Sened  which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  king.  Car- 
inal  Wolsey  having  projected  an  alliance  with  Francis  I.  king 
of  France,  (rardiner  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  it« 
While  he  was  engaged  upon  the  work,  the  king  chose  to  exa/- 
mine  the  progress  which  was  made  by  the  secretary,  and  being 
well  pleased  with  the  performance,  and  still  more  with  his  con- 
versation, and  with  his  fitness  for  business ;  he  not  only  ex« 
pressed  his  satbfaction  of  the  young  man's  talents,  but  admitted 
him  into  a  confidential  intercourse;  and  from  this  period, 
scarcely  any  state  affair  of  moment  was  concluded  without  the 
advice  of  Gardiner.  In  the  year  1457,  or  14*58,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  conjunction  with  Edward  Fox,  to  an  embassv  to 
Rome,  to  negociate  the  business  of  the  king's  divorce  trota 
Catharine.  Although  Fox  would  naturally  rank  higher  than 
his  coadjutor,  yet  Gardiner,  being  esteemed  the  best  civilian  in 
England,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  embassy,  and  having  been 
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already  admitted  into  the  king's  cabinet  council  for  this  affair^ 
was  styled  in  the  cardinal's  credentials  to  the  pope,  **  Primary 
Secretary  of  the  most  secret  counsels."  The  cardinal  calls 
Gardiner  *'  the  half  of  himself  than  whom  none  was  dearer  to 
him,**  and  he  assured  the  pope  that  he  might  say  with  the 
utmost  safety  to  Gardiner  whatever  he  would  deliver  to  himself. 
At  first  the  pope  seemed  to  be  playing  a  double  game,  but  by 
the  representations  and  address  of  Gardiner,  he  at  length  ob- 
tained a  commbsion  from  his  holiness,  appointing  cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeggi  to  determine  the  business  in  their  own 
way.  For  this  important  service^  Gardiner  was  highly  ap« 
pkuded  by  his  master,  by  the  king,  and  by  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
under  her  own  hand  assured  him  she  felt  every  disposition  to 
render  him  all  the  grateful  returns  in  her  power.  Having  sent 
home  his  colleague  Fox,  the  secretary  remained  at  Rome, 
hoping  to  secure  the  papal  crown  for  Wolsey,  to  which  he  had 
long  aspired,  and  which  the  dangerous  illness  of  Clement  VII. 
gave  him  some  hopes  of  attaining.  Gardiner  acted  with  so 
much  zeal  and  disinterestedness  on  this  occasion,  that  he  se- 
cured the  suffrages  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
of  cardinals.  The  recovery  of  the  pope  put  an  end  for  a  time, 
to  the  hopes  of  the  contending  parties ;  nevertheless,  the  car- 
dinal was  aware  of  the  great  obligations  he  was  under  to  Gar- 
diner for  the  zeal  which  he  had  shown  in  his  behalf;  nor  was 
he  less  pleased  with  him  for  reconciling  the  pope  to  the  endow- 
ment of  his  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  dissolved  lesser  monasteries.  Gardiner  was 
recalled  from  Rome  to  manage  the  king's  cause  of  divorce  before 
the  legates ;  and  immediately  on  his  return  he  was  appointed 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  which  was  the  first  instance  of 
his  preferment,  but  on  account  of  his  great  usefhlness  to  the 
sovereign,  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  In 
this  situation  he  was  considered  as  having  a  large  share  in  the 
management  of  all  important  afiPairs,  and  was  particularly  con- 
sulted by  the  king  when  cardinal  Campem  declared  ti^at  the 
cause  of  the  divorce  must  be  sent  back  to  Rome,  and  that  him- 
self and  his  colleague  could  proceed  no  farther.  Gardiner,  by  the 
assistance  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  found  a  method  of  extricating 
the  king  from  his  difficulty.  The  new  method  of  proceedincr  in 
this  business  contributed  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  Wolsey,  who  had 
been  some  time  su8}>ected  by  the  monarch  of  being  inimical  to 
the  divorce.  In  this  distress  the  cardinal  had  recourse  to  his 
old  servant,  the  secretary,  from  whom  it  is  believed  he  met 
with  as  sincere  returns  of  gratitude  and  friendship  as  he  could 
desire  or  expect.  In  the  year  ISSO,  Gardiner  was  employed 
in  conjunction  with  Fox  to  procure  from  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  king's  cause.  He  was  at 
this  time  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  by  the  influence  which 
VOL.IV^  Ff 
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this  cAce  gave  him,  they  succeeded  in  their  plans.  For  tbia» 
and  for  his  other  services  in  behalf  of  the  Kin^y  he  was  re* 
warded  by  valuable  ecclesiastical  promotions,  tiU  at  length  ix% 
1531,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Winchester.  In  1533  the 
new  prelate  sat  in  the  court  with  archbishop  Cranmer,  when  the 
latter  pronounced  the  sentence  by  which  queen  Catharine's 
marriage  was  declared  null  and  void*  Jn  the  same  year  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  France,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by 
Dr.  Bonner.  The  object  of  this  journey  was  to  attend  an  in* 
terview  between  the  pope  and  the  French  king  at  Marseilles, 
and  to  discover  their  designSi  which  Henry  and  his  council 
suspected  to  be  of  a  hostile  nature  against  England.  They  did 
not  on  this  occasion  scruple  to  declare  that  Henry  VIII.  would 
appeal  to  a  general  council,  if  the  pope  should  pretend  to  pro- 
ceed to  judgment  in  his  cause.  Upon  the  retnrn  of  bisnop 
Gardiner  he  was  called  upon,  with  the  other  bishops,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  kin^  as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  to 
take  the  oath  appomted  for  that  purpose.  With  this  simunona 
he  not  only  complied,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  but  pu)>lished 
a  defence  of  the  king's  supremacy.  His  pen  was  made  use  of 
upon  other  occasions,  in  vindicating  the  king's  divorce,  his 
subsequent  marriage,  and  his  emancipation  of  the  kingdcHoa 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  see,  upon  which  subjects  lus 
various  treatises  obtain  him  a  high  degree  of  reputation.  Garr 
diner  was^  however,  zealously  attached  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  Romish  church,  and  opposed  with  all  his  strength  any  at- 
tempts made  to  introduce  tne  principles  of  the  Protestant  re- 
formation. In  1535  he  was  warmly  engaged  with  Cranmer, 
who  had  sent  him  notice  that  he  should  visit  his  diocese,  and 
who  had  made  a  proposal  in  the  convocation  to  petition  the 
king  with  leave  to  make  an  English  translation  oi  the  Bible* 
About  this  period  Gardiner  resumed  his  embassy  to  France^ 
where  he  prevailed  on  the  French  king  to  remove  from  hit 
dominions  Dr.  Reginald  Pole,  then  dean  of  Exeter,  a  circiua- 
stance  that  £[ave  rise  to  tfie  animosity  which  subsisted  between 
these  churchmen.  At  this  period  he  entered  a  strong  protest 
respecting  a  project  of  a  religious  league  with  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Grermany.  In  1538  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
German  diet  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with 
much  credit  as  to  the  objects  of  the  commissioUi  but  he  there 
fell  under  a  suspicion  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  pope,  on  the  subject  of  rendering  pqpery.  triumphant  in  Ea* 
gland.  But  Henry  was  still  too  much  attacned.  to:the  doctriiiefi 
of  Rome  to  bring  his  prelate  into  any  trouble  on  account  of  his 
flseal  on  this  subject;  he  even  took  pains,  notwithstanding 
his  hostility  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  prevent  his  subjects  firom 
departing  from  their  old  established  creed«  In  some  cases,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  persecution  in  justificatim  of  the 
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teuae  of  popenr.  John  Lambert  had  written  li  paper  agahist 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
archbishop  Cranmer»  before  whom  and  bishop  Latimer  he  waa 
summoned,  and  there  admonished  to  retract  what  he  had  writ* 
ten.  Lambert  was  not  to  be  intimidatedi  as  he  could  not  be 
eonrinced ;  he  appealed  to  the  king,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
Gardiner,  cited  hun  to  appear  in  Westminster  hall.  Here  the 
king  sat  in  great  state,  surrounded  by  the  bishops^  noUlity^ 
clergy,  and  council ;  a  long  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  honest 
man  was  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  his  opponents,  and 
reduced  to  silence*  Henry  then  demanded  of  him,  if  he  were 
convinced,  and  whether  he  would  live  or  die  ?  He  replied  with 
great  humiUty,  that  *'  he  committed  his  soul  to  God,  and  sub* 
mitted  his  body  to  the  king's  clemency."  The  kin^  sternly  told 
tiim,  for  clemency  never  entered  into  the  composition  of  Henry 
VIU.,  if  he  did  not  recant  he  must  die,  for  he  would  not  be  a 
patron  of  heretics.  Lambert  was  an  hero,  as  well  as  an  honest 
man,  he  refused  to  recant  and  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  with 
circumstances  of  uncommon  cruelty.  This  tragical  scene  was 
unquestionably  the  result  of  Gardiner's  advice,  and  on  tha^ 
account  claims  to  be  narrated  in  his  life,  though  it  must  be 
again  referred  to. 

In  1539,  Gardiner  distinffuished  himself  by  his  exertions  to 
procure  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles,  commonly  denominated  the 
JBIoody  Statute ;  and  very  soon  nftet  the  j)a8sing  of  this  act^ 
Dr.  Barnes  and  two  others  were  burnt  in  Smithfield  forhere^j 
at  the  same  time  three  papists  were  hanged  for  owning  the 
pope's  supremacy,  and  denying  the  king's,  which  caused  the 
remark  or  a  foreigner,  **  that  in  Endand  there  was  a  strange 
method  of  managing  matters,  for  mose  that  were  the  pope's 
adherents  were  hanged,  and  those  that  were  against  him  were 
burnt.*' 

Upon  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  in  1540,  Gardiner  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  which  situation  he 
was  the  constant  opponent  of  whatever  was  proposed  to  be  in- 
troduce in  favour  or  improving  the  plans  of  education ;  he  waa 
the  advocate  for  old  customs  and  practices,  because  they  were 
old,  though  at  the  same  time  they  micht  be  vicious  and  absurd. 
He  even  charged  Sir  John  Clarke  with  endeavours  to  remove  iui 
evil  well  placed. 

In  154^,  a  convocation  was  held  to  examine  the  merits  of  thii 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Gardiner  and  the  popish'  party-  re^ 
probated  it  as  a  moat  unfkitUhl  version  of  the  original,  and  td 
obtain  a  decree  agi&inst  it  they  offered  to  produce  a  Mtter^  fdUy 
expecting  that  the  tune  requisite  for  the  accomplishing  so  great 
an  undertal^,  might  afibrd  £ur  opportunities  for  suppressing 
i^  dtog^tber.    Cramht^,  howerveir,  had  &ef  dUtMh  M  g«i  ft 
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referred  to  the  examination  of  the  two  universities;  and,  to  the 
extreme  mortification  of  Gardiner^  he  made  some  farther  pro- 
gress in  the  work  of  reformation,  by  obtaining  a  mitigation  of  some 
of  the  severe  acts  concerning  religion.  Gar^^ier,  about  this  time, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Scotland,  and  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  young  Scottish  queen ;  but  in  all 
his  public  employments  he  never  lost  sight  of  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  impeding  the  progress  of  nreedom  and  inquiring 
in  religious  concerns.  With  this  view  he  probably  employed 
persons  as  spies  upon  the  conduct  of  those  attache<it  to  the 
reformed  principles,  and,  having  b^en  informed  that  several 
such  were  to  be  found  at  Windsor,  he  moved  the  king  in 
council  that  a  commission  might  be  granted  for  searching  sus- 
pected houses  in  that  town,  in  which  some  books  were  found 
written  against  the  six  articles.  Four  persons  were  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  condemned  for  heresy,  of  whom  three  were 
sentenced  to  be  burnt.  After  this,  Gardiner  himself  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  king,  and  an  order  was  made  out  for  commit- 
ting him  to  the  Tower  ;  but  the  prelate,  appearing  in  person 
in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  contrived  to  obtain  a  pardon 
before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  prove  his  guilt.  In  1545  he 
opposed  and  defeated  a  design  which  Cranmer  had  formed,  by 
a  revision  and  reformation  of  the  canon  laws,  to  adopt  them  to 
the  new  order  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England,  and  to  a 
period  of  still  further  improvement.  During  the  same  year 
Gardiner  was  employed  in  Flanders  to  carry  on  political  nego- 
tiations with  the  emperor  and  the  French  King,  and  while  ne 
was  absent  from  the  kingdom,  Cranmer  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  king's  consent  for  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions.  Gardiner  was  apprised  of  the  plan,  and 
writing  to  the  king  to  say  that  his  business  was  in  a  good  train, 
he  took  that  opportunity,  of  earnestly  entreating  him  not  to  suf- 
fer any  innovation  in  religion,  for  if  he  did,  there  would  be  no 
hope  left  of  succeeding  with  the  emperor.  Soon  after  Gardi- 
ner's return  from  the  continent  he  contrived  to  set  on  foot  a 
persecution  against  the  Protestants,  upon  the  statute  of  the  six 
articles.  A  charge  was  first  brought  against  Mrs.  Anne  Aa- 
cough,  a  lady  of  unblemished  manners,  exemplary  piety,  ready 
wit,  and  who  bad  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
education.  By  making  her  tlie  object  of  their  persecution, 
they  expected  to  extort  from  her  confessions  wnich  would 
furnish  matters  of  accusation  against  some  of  the  principal 
nobility,  and  other  high  characters  in  the  kingdom.  After 
several  examinations,  in  which  the  tortures  of  me  rack  were 
resorted  to,  they  condemned  her  to  the  flames,  in  which  she 
suffered,   with  three  others,  for  speaking  against   the  i*eal 
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presence.  Sir  George  Blage,  one  of  the  gendemen  of  the 
King's  privy  chamber,  was  likewise  condemned  to  be  bumti 
but  the  king  interfered  and  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  next  attempt  made  by  Gardiner  to  crush  the  favourers 
of  the  Reformation,  which  failed^  and  which  irrecoverably 
alienated  the  king's  mind  from  him,  was  directed  against 
Catharine  Parr,  to  whom  the  king  had  been  married 
three  years.  After  this^  Henry  never  admitted  the  bishop  into  . 
his  presence,  excepting  once,  when  he  was  informed  that  he 
came  to  tender  him  a  benevolence,  granted  him  by  the  clergy. 
On  that  occasion  he  hardly  suffered  him  to  approach,  to  deliver 
his  message,  and  when  he  had  received  it  went  into  another 
apartment.  So  completely  was  the  king  alienated  from  Gar- 
dmer,  that,  though  he  had  formerly  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors,  and  of  the  council,  he  now  ordered  a  new  will  to 
be  drawn,  in  which  his  name  was  omitted. 

After  Ae  death  of  Henry,  Gardiner,  though  the  power  was 
taken  out  of  his  hands,  objected  as  violently  as  ever  against 
the  measures  of  a  reform,  which  Cranmer  was  desirous  of 
introducing,  and  on  this  account  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Fleet,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  severity.  In  this  state 
of  confinement  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment, when  he  was  Hberated  by  the  king's  pardon,  though  he 
had  never  been  formally  accused  of  any  particular  crime.  Being 
liberated  he  repaired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  conformed  him- 
self, outwardlv  at  least,  to  the  orders  of  the  council,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  take  anv  advantage  against  him;  but  no 
doubt  was  entertained  that  ne  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  pri- 
vately, to  oppose  the  principles  of  tlie  Reformation.  He  even 
preached  against  them,  and  exhorted  his  people  to  beware  of 
receiving  any  other  doctrine  than  that  whicn  he  had  taught 
them.  Of  this  conduct  a  complaint  was  made  against  him,  in  the 
council,  before  which  he  was  summoned  in  the  year  1548,  and, 
having  been  severely  reprimanded,  was  ordered  to  keep  his 
house  till  he  had  given  satisfaction,  which  was  to  be  by  preach-' 
ing  before  the  king,  according  to  certain  directions  to  be  given 
him.  On  the  day  appointed  he  did  preach,  but  his  discourse 
made  the  breach  still  wider,  and  he  was  committed  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Here  he  was  detained  two  years,  and 
then  brought  before  the  council,  where  he  was  informed,  by  a 
special  commission  to  judge  him,  that  he  was  required  to 
subscribe  to  the  articles  wmch  had  been  sent  to  him.  Gardi- 
ner was  inflexible,  and  refiised;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he 
was  in  1656,  deprived  of  his  bishopric  for  disobedience  and 
contempt  of  the  kmg's  authority.  ^  The  bishop  protested 
against  his  judms,  and  objected  to  their  commission ;  and  when 
sentence  was  about  to  be  siven  against  him,  he  appealed  from 
die  delegates  to  the  king,  but  no  notice  was  taken  or  the  appeal. 
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After  thit  he  was  deprired  of  those  little  indulgences,  which 
had  been  before  allowed  him  in  his  confinement,  and  he  was 
kept  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  remainder  of  king  £d-> 
ward's  reign,    THere  he  spent  his  time  in  composing  a  variety 
of  Latin  poems  ;  translated  into  English  verse  several  of  tl^ 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  some  contro* 
versial  tracts.    He  anticipated  a  change  of  circumstances  which 
should  put  him  in  possession  of  the  decree  of  influence  anc^ 
prosperity  that  he  formerly  enjoyed.    In  the  year  1553  hisr 
hopes  were  realized  in  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms. .  On  the  8th  of  July  he  was  appointed  to  performs 
^e  Romish  obsequfes  for  the' late,  king,  wno  was  buried  «t 
Westminster,  with  the  English  service  by  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  and  on  the  following  day  he  resumed  the  possession  of 
Winchester  house,  after  an  absence  of  five  years  :  and  oi^  the 
SSrd,  he  was  declared  chancellor  of  England,  and  immediately 
became  the  queen's  prime  minister,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
manitfement  of  public  affairs.    He  now  determined  to  re- 
estabUsh  the  popish  religion,  and  to  reconcile  the  kingdom  to 
the  see  of  Rome.    Preaching,  except  by  the  queen's  special 
licence,  was  instantly  prohibited,  images  were  set  up  by  the 
popish  party,  and  the  old  rites  and  the  Latin  service  were  ge« 
nerally  introduced.    Though  the  laws  of  Edward  VI.  were 
still  unrispealed,  yet  these  practices,  which  were  highly  ille^al^ 
were  connived  at  and  abetted  by  the  counc'il,  which  bemgr 
modelled  after  Gardiner's  own  mind,  harassed  with  imprison-- 
ment  and  very  severe  usage,  Sir  James  Hales,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  instruct  the  justices  in  Kent,  to  nut  in  execution  the 
laws  of  Edward  that  were  still  in  force.     The  new  government 
soon  showed  a  determined  hostility  to  the  Protestants,  who^ 
by  the  authority  of  Gardiner,  were  molested  in  the  religious 
services  which  the  people  attended  with  unusual  seriousness^ 
under  the  mprehension  that  their  liberties  would  soon  be  re- 
strained..   Spies  were  employed  in  all  tike  churches  in  London^ 
who,  to  please  their  superiors,  laid  informations  against  the 
preachers.    These  had  no  redress ;  they  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  prescribed  terms;  or  were  committed  to.  prison. 
October  the  first  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen, 
when  a  general  pardon  to  all  offenders  was  proclaimed,  with 
the  ex(^ption  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and^ 
other  places,  on  the  charge  of  being  Protestants.     On  the  lOth' 
of  the  same  month  Gardiner  opened  the  first  parliament  in. 
Mary's  reign;  and  one  of  the  early  acts  of  this  assembly  waa 
the  passing  a  statute  for  confirming  the  marriage  of  Gatharina 
of  Arraffon,  the  queen's  mother,  with  Hexuy  VlIJ.,  in  the  pre-, 
amble  of  which  the  djivorce  was  pronounced  unpious  and  illegal 
and  th0  whole  blame  of  iu  against  all  truth  and  justice,  attri- 
buted to  atchbiabc^  Cxanmer. .  He  next  earned  a  hill  to  be^ 
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brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  irhkh  after  a  debate  of  sit 
days  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  inras  at  length  carried ;  by  ^bidh 
all  the  laws  relating  to  religion  made  in  king  Edward's  reign, 
were  repealed,  and  it  was  enacted  at  the  same  time  that  there 
should  be  no  other  form  of  divine  service  but  that  which  had 
been  used  ih  the  last  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.  This  was  a 
prelude  to  the  most  severe  and  tyrannical  measures  ;  several 
]nx>testant  prelates  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  their  places 
were  fiDed  by  papists  who  had  been  excluded  in  the  last  reign. 
The  commission  for  the  deprivation  of  the  former  was  directed 
to  Gardiner,  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  and  others.     The 

Erotestants  who  had  the  means,  sought  for  safety  by  withdraw- 
ig  into  foreign  parts,  and  those  who  were  left  behind  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  bishop's  vengeance.  The  prisons  were 
crowded  with  victims,  waiting  with  anxiety  and  terror  the 
decrees  of  a  bloody  tribunal.  In  the  mean  time  Gardiner  was 
engaged  in  the  management  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the 
queen  and  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain.  This 
measure  was  extremely  odious  to  the  nation  in  genera],  and 
though  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  drawn  with  great  art  and 
plausibility,  and  apparently  much  in  favour  of  England,  yet 
when  thev  were  published,  they  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the 
people,  who  expected  that  if  it  took  place,  that  not  only  popery 
trould  be  confirmed,  but  a  Spanish  inquisition  be  estabiisned, 
and,  perhaps,  England  at  length  would  be  reduced  to  the  de- 
graded situation  of  a  province  of  Spain.  The  great  discontent 
on  thi§  subject  gave  rise  to  the  insurrection  headed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat.  This  was  soon  quelled,  but  the  insurgents 
were  pursued  with  unabating  fury,  and  the  odium  of  the 
measures  was  cast  on  Gardiner,  which  made  him  universally 
hated.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  under  the  pretence  oibeing  concerned  in  Wyat's 
conspiracy,  but  as  he  publickly  acquitted  her  of  this  charge; 
and  as  nothing  could  be  produced  against  her,  she  was  released 
from  her  confinement,  in  1554,  Gardiner  was  enabled  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  of  the  queen's  marriage,  and  in  July  the  qiieen 
met  the  Spanish  prince  at  Winchester,  where  they  were  mar- 
ried by  tne  bishop.  He  now  felt  himself  secure,  and  de- 
termined to  avenge  himself  on  the  protestants  in  retaliation  of 
wliat  he  had  suffered  firom  them  during  the  preceding  reign* 
Cardinal  Pole  was  now  admitted  as  the  pope's  legate  in  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  his  arriral  he  declared  to  the  parliament 
die  object  of  his  mission,  and  invited  them  to  reconcile  them- 
selves and  the  kingdom  to  the  apostolic  see.  To  this  they 
readily  agreed,  and  presented  a  petition  to  their  majesties  for 
die  purpose,  which  being  signified  to  the  legate  in  the  royal 
presence  by  Grardiner,  me  cardinal  absolved  them,  and  re- 
csrtved  the  people  of  England  once  more  into  the  bosom  of  the 
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catholic  chorch.    Almost  immediately  after  this,  an  act  waa 
passed,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  re» 
established,  and  a  bill  quickly  followed  it,  bv  wUch  the  old 
statutes  affainst  heretics,  were  revived  in  fuU  force.    From 
this  period  Gardiner  gave  full  scope  to  his  sanguinary  dispo* 
sition:  he  glutted  himself  with  the  blood  of  protestants,  and 
was  for  some  months  personally  concerned  in  the  most  savage 
acts  of  barbarity.    Finding,  however,  that  by  his  activity  in 
this  bloody  work  he  had  rendered  himself  sufficiently  odiotiSy 
not  only  to  Protestants,  but  to  all  the  moderate  persons  of  his 
own  party,  he  withdrew  from  taking  an  open  part  in  it*    He 
was  now  appointed  with  others  to  proceed  to  Calais,  to  a  kind 
of  congress  which  was  held  there  for  the  purpose  of  mediating 
a  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.    Durii^ 
this  negociation,  the  pope  died,  and  upon  the  elevation  of  his 
successor,  Gardiner  took  every  precaution  to  secure  to  himself 
the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  the  succession  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury.   In  the  month  of  October,  1555,  the  bishop  opened 
the  session  of  parUament,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwaras  he 
was  taken  ill  of  a  disease  which  terminated  his  life  about  the 
middle  of  November.    The  cause,  and  the  exact  time  of  this 

Jrelate*s  death,  have  been  variously  related.  By  some  his  last 
isease  is  said  to  have  been  the  gout ;  but  by  others  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  suppression  of  mnne,  and  some  have  imputed  the 
unmediate  cause  of  his  death  to  the  effect  of  God's  judcment 
on  him  for  his  cruelties  exercised  towards  the  bishops  Ridley 
and  Latimer.  By  every  historian,  he  is  represented  to  have 
suffered  the  most  excruciating  agonies  on  his  death  bed,  and 
to  have  felt  the  utmost  remorse  in  the  recollection  of  his  past 
misdeeds.  Frequently  did  he  exclaim  with  the  utmost  anguish 
of  mind,  ''  Errasi  cum  Petro,  sed  non  fieri  cum  Petro.*'  But 
the  errors  of  the  apostle  Peter  wer^  not  to  be  compared,  and^ 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  foul  deeds  of 
the  blood-thirsty  Gardiner.  The  denial  of  his  master  in  one 
case  was  probably  the  result  of  timidity  only ;  the  persecutions 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  the  deliberate  acts  of  a  ma- 
lignant heart,  steeled  against  every  sentiment  of  charity, 
honour,  and  justice.  The  person  of  the  bishop  perfectly  cor- 
responded with  his  mind,  if  the  account  ffiven  of  it  bv  his  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Poynet  can  be  reUed  on ;  **  This  doctor,  says  he, 
'*  has  a  swarth  colour,  hanging  look,  frowning  brows,  eyes  an 
inch  within  his  head,  a  nose  hooked  as  a  buzzard,  nostnls  like 
a  horse,  ever  snuffling  in  the  wind,  a  sparrow  mouth,  &c."  This 
was  probably  in  some  degree  a  caricature  representation, 
dictated  by  personal  hatred;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  portrait 
well  adapted  to  a  persecutor.  It  has,  however,  been  xe* 
iie^arked,  that  with  alt  the  deformity  of  his  mind,  he  was  occa^ 
sjbnally  an  encoursger  of  learning,  when  the  parties  dj^tin- 
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n  guifihed  by  it  were  of  the  catholic  faith.    He  was  the  patron 

rf  of  some  young  men  who  became  distingtushed  public  charac* 

U  ters ;  and  in  two  instances  these  were  zealous  protestants,  as 

B  well  as  eminent  for  learning.    The  pei^sons  referred  to,  were 

^  sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  hwi  been  secretary  to  Edward  VI., 

1^  and  Roger  Ascham ;  with  regard  to  these,  his  attention  to  ihe 

^  interests  of  learning  triumphed  over  his  systematic  enmity  to 

j  heretics ;  he  permitted  the  former  to  lire  in  a  state  of  privacy 

^  unmolested,  grantin^r  him  a  pension  of  100  pounds  per  annumi 

,  and  the  latter  he  preferred  to  be  Latin  secretary  to  queen  Mary. 

Gardiner  himself  was  an  author,  but  his  pieces  are  of  no  great 
;  m<Mnent.    Several  of  his  letters  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  lord 

protector,  and  other  persons,  are  extant  in  the  first  edition  of 
Fox's  '^  Acts  and  Monuments,"  and  some  to  Smith  and  Cheke, 
on  the  pronmiciation  of  the  Greek  language  in  Benet  College, 
library  at  Cambridge.  The  character  given  of  this  prelate  by 
one  of  his  biographers  is,  that  **  he  was  proud  and  arroj?ant, 
obstinate  and  vain,  of  unbounded  ambition,  and  master  or  the 
most  profound  dissimulation.  Though  possessed  of  much  na- 
tural courage  and  resolution,  as  a  courtier  he  was  servile ;  and 
he  scrupled  not  to  violate  his  conscience,  when  he  had  objects 
of  interest  or  ambition  in  view.  The  part  that  he  acted 
against  the  papal  supremacy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
die  concessions  which  he  offered  to  make  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  VL,  compared  with  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the  reign 
of  Mary  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks.  They  also  show  that  he  had  no  fixed  prin«* 
ciples  of  religion^  and  that  his  persecuting  spirit  b  to  be  attri- 
buted to  false  and  narrow  views  of  policy,  and  to  a  cruel 
malignant  nature.  When  he  pleased  he  would  assume  a 
winning  address,  and  display  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  elo- 
quence, but  when  he  was  employed  in  trying  heretics,  as  well 
as  at  oUier  times,  he  would.frequently  descend  to  the  lowest 
abuse,  and  the  grossest  scurrility,  and  behave  in  a  manner 
very  unworthy  of  the  character  either  of  a  gentleman  or  a 
scholar,  and  still  more  of  a  christian  and  a  bishop." 

JOHN  ECKIUS,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  pro^sor  in  the 
university  of  Ingoldstadt,  was  bom  in  Suabia,  m  1483.  He 
is  wordiy  of  note'  as  being  a  means  of  indirectly  ^romotiog 
the  reformation  by  the  weakness  of  his  opposition  to  ImAetf 
and  other  leading  reformers  in  Grermany;  which  excitiiig  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion  eminently  advanced  the  good 
work.  He  wrote  numerous  JMlemical  tracts;  and,  among  the 
rest,  a  Manual  of  Controversies,  in  which  he  discourses  upon 
most  of  the  heads  contested  between  the  catholics  and  re- 
Ibrmers.  This  wcOrk  was  printed  at  Ingoldstadt  in  15S5.  He 
died  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  1543,  aged  sixty  years. 
POMPEO  COLONNA,  a  Roman  cardmal,  was  educated 
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by  hifl  uDoIe  Fhisp^ro  for  the  diuvdi,  tlion^  faSs  utciiiiation 
was  for  the  militery  pfdesdon.  After  he  was  faidiop  of  Rieti^ 
he  bed  a  quarrel  with  a  Spaniard,  and  being  prerenlad  from 
fighting  him  on  account  of  his  professkniy  he  tore  his  caasock  in 

riece9.  On  a  fidse  report  of  the  death  of  pope  Julius  IL,  a 
SIS,  Colonna  with  SarieUoi  a  ^oting  nobmnani  excited  the 
Roman  people  to  a  revolt^  and  seized  the  capital,  for  which  ha 
was  deprived  of  his  preferments*  He  was  afterwards  rein* 
stated  in  the  pope's  uvour,  and  Leo  X.,  created  him  a  ear-* 
dinal.  In  15^  he  engaged  m  another  conspiracy  to  surprise 
Rome ;  and  to  put  the  pope  to  death,  which,  nowcYer,  was  de-^ 
feated,  and  the  cardinal  suffered  deprivation.  But  this  affiihr 
occasiotned  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  constable  Bourbon.  Co* 
lonna  was  the  means  of  procuring  the  pope's  liberty,  for 
which  he  was  restored  to  his  rank.  He  also  became  viceroy  of 
Nanles,  and  died  in  153S.  He  wrote  a  poem,  **  De  Laudibus 
Mulierum."  This  cardinal  was  munificent  in  his  manners,  and 
a  ratron  of  literature, 

FAUL  ELLE,  a  learned  Danish  monk,  was  bom  at  Yard* 
berg,  in  Hidland,  about  14S5.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of 
learning  in  Denmark  who  supported  Luther's  doctrine,  it 
was  not  long,  however,  before  his  zeal  for  reformation  began  to 
OooL  In  consequence  of  a  good  canonicate  riven  to  him  by 
die  bishop,  he  again  chained  his  mind,  and  defended  the 
popidi  teUjpon  wim  renewed  ardour.  Eliss  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  thne,  and  on  account  of 
some  similar  traits  aud  drcumstances  was  styled  the  Dsmsh 
Erasmus. 

JOHN  BUGENHAOEN,  a  learned  protestant  divine,  was 
bom  at  WoUin,  in  Pomerania,  in  L485.  He  wju  educated  u 
catholic  priest ;  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  Luther's  books^ 
iras  a  warm  opponent  of  that  remrmer's  doctrines*  In  pfO> 
QQSs  of  time,  however,  he  became  a  convert  to  them,  and  pro* 
pagated  them  in  various  parts  of  ibe  north  of  Germany.  He  be* 
dtme  at  l^igth  minister  of  Wittemberg ;  and  such  was  his^repo- 
tation  for  learning  and  moderatioii,  that  he  was  sent  for  by 
Cbristjem  III.,  unff  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  settle  the  refold 
mation  in  that  kingdom;  in  which  arduous  task  he  gave  great 
satisfaelioB.  He  died  at  Wittemberg,  in  1658.  He  wrote  se- 
veral works,  particuiariy  *'  Commentaries  on'  the  HoIyScrip- 
tiures^"  inseveral  vols.  Svo. ;  a  "  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  ;'* 
and  a  *'  History  of  Pomerania." 

PET&R  DU  CHATEL,  in  Latm  CasteUanns,  a  learned 
French  divine»  bom  at  Arc,  and  educated  at  Dijon.  He  as- 
sisted Erasmus: in  his. traiudatioils  fro«n  the  Greek,  and  became 
corrector  of  ttie.press  in.  Frobsnius's  officie^  at  Basil.  After 
travelling  into  vanous  countries^  and'  as  flir  as  Egypt  and^ 
Palestine  he  retuhied  to^his  native  country,  where  he  became 
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refider  to  Frauds  X|  who  gave  him  first  the  bishoDricpf  Tdle, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Macon.  Henry  II.  translated  him  to 
Orleans,  where  h^  died  in  1552.  He  was  not  only  a  man  o^ 
imiversd  learning,  but  of  great  eloquencoi  and  a  strenuous 
defender  of  ^the  liberties  of  the  Galncan  church.  He  wrote 
two  funeral  orations  for  Francis,  and  a  Latin  letter  for  that 
king  against  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

ULRIC  ZUINGLIUS,  ZUINGLE,  or  ZWINGLE,  an 
able  and  zealous  reformer,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sepa- 
ration firom  the  church  of  Rome  in  Switzerland,  at  the  same 
time  that  Luther  did  the  same  in  Saxony,  was  bom  at  Wilde- 
hausen,  January  1,  1487.  While  he  officiated  as  preacher  at 
Zurich,  a  Franciscan,  by  order  of  Leo  X.,  came  to  publish  in- 
dulffences  there,  against  which  Zuinglius,  after  the  example  of 
Luuber,  powerftdly  declaimed.  In  the  course  of  this  oppo« 
sition  he  advanced  a  new  doctrine,  which  he  called  Evange- 
lical Truth;  and  from  the  beginning  of  1519  to  1523,  he 
preached  not  only  against  indulgences,  but  against  other 
articles  of  the  Romish  church.  But  thouch  Zuii^lius  made 
no  less  progress  than  Luther,  he  yet  conducted  hunself  with 
more  moderation  and  prudence;  and  wishing  to  have  the  con- 
currence of  the  civil  powers,  procured  two  assemblies  to  be 
caDed  at  Zurich ;  by  the  first,  be  was  authorized  to  proceed 
as  he  had  begun ;  and  by  the  second,  the  outward  worship 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  were  abolished.  During  these 
transactions,  Zuinglius  published  several  books  in  defence  of 
his  doctrines ;  but  treating  of  the  eucharist,  and  prescribing  a 
form  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  difierent  nrom  Luther, 
he  was  involved  in  violent  disputes  with  the  rest  of  his  reform- 
ing brethren.  Interpreting  the  words  ^^  hoc  est  corpus  meum," 
by  "  hoc  significat  corpus  meum,''  he  maintained,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  really-  present  in  the  eucbiaiist ; 
and  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  nothingmore  than  external 
signs  or  symbols,  designed  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  Christians 
the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the 
benefits  which  arise  from  them.  This  opinion,  which  was  aftier-* 
wards  so  plausibly  supported  by  the  celebrated  Hoadly,  gave 
ofience  to  Calvin  as  well  as  Luther;  but  the  doctrines  of 
Zuinglius,  which  were  more  disagreeable  to  that  eminent  re- 
former, were  these  which  deny  election  and  reprobation,  and 
make  the  church  a  society  wholly  de^ndent  on  the  state.^ 
l^especting  the  divine  decrees,  the  opinion  of  Zuinglius,  and 
his  followers  differed  very  litde.  from  that  of  the  Felagians ; 
for  he  maintained  that  heaven  is  open  to  all  who  live  according 
to  the  dictates  of  right  reason ;  and  he  seems  to  have  denied 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Instead  of  declaring  with  Calvii^ 
tbat  the  church  is  a  separate  independent  body^,  vested  with 
die  right  of  leipslation  for  itself  2ttingUus.  ascribed  to  the. 
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civil  magistrate  an  absolute  and  unbounded  power  in  religious 
affairs,  allowing  at  the  same  time  a  certain  subordination 
among  the  ministers  of  the  church.  This  was  abundantly 
agreeable  to  the  magistrates  of  Zurich ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  disallowing  of  their  proceedings,  other  assem* 
bUes  were  called ;  and  things  tending  to  tumidt,  both  sides 
had  recourse  to  arms.  A  aetachment  was  ordered  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  forces  of  Berne  with  those  of  Zurich,  and 
the  main  body  advanced  towards  Chappel.  This  intelligence 
alarmed  the  people  of  Zurich  ;  and  they  could  only  spare  700 
men  for  the  reUef  of  their  countrymen  at  Chappel.  Zuingle 
was  appointed  to  accompany  them.  A  battle  ensued;  and 
though  the  Zurichers  animated  by  his  exhortations,  defended 
themselves  valiantly,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to 
superiority  of  numbers,  and  were  entirely  routed.  Some  died 
at  their  posts;  others  fled;  and  Zuingle  received  a  mortal 
wound  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
raise  himself  up,  he  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  lifted 
his  languid  eyes  to  heaven.  In  this  condition  he  was  found  by 
some  Catholic  soldiers,  who,  without  knowing  him,  offered  to 
bring  a  confessor ;  but  as  he  made  a  sign  of  refusal,  the  sol- 
diers exhorted  him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the  holy  virgin. 
On  a  second  refusal,  one  of  them  furiously  exclaimed,  '^  Die 
then,  obstinate  heretic!"  and  pierced  him  through  with  a 
sword.  His  body  was  found  on  the  next  day,  and  the  ce- 
lebrity of  his  name  drew  together  a  great  crowd  of  spectators. 
One  of  these,  who  had  been  his  colleague  at  Zurich,  after 
intently  gazing  on  his  fiice,  thus  expressed  his  feelings. 
"  Whatever  may  have  been  thy  faith,  I  am  sure  thou  wert 
always  sincere,  and  that  thou  lovedst  thv  country.  May  God 
take  thy  soul  to  his  mercy!''  Among  the  savage  herd  some 
voices  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  bum  his  .accursed  remains !"  The 
proposal  was  applauded  ;  a  military  tribunal  ordered  the  exe- 
cution, and  the  ashes  of  Zuingle  were  scattered  to  the  wind. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  he  terminated  a  glorious 
career  by  an  event  deeply  lamented  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
reformation,  and  occasioning  triumph  to  the  partisans  of  the 
Romish  church. 

"  In  the  character  of  Zuingle,*'  says  one  of  his  biographers^ 
^  there  appears  to  have  been  united  all  that  makes  a  man 
amiable  in  private  society,  with  the  firmness,  ardour,  and  in- 
trraidity  that  are  indispensable  in  executing  the  great  task  of 
reformation.  By  nature  mild,  his  earnestness  was  the  result 
of  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  Ae  cause  he  engaged  in  to 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,  not  of  a  dogmatic  or  dictatorial 
spirit.  His  views  were  large  and  generous,  and  his  opinions 
rose  above  the  narrojr  scale  of  sect  or  party.    It  was  no  small 
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proof  of  liberality  in  that  age  that  he  ventured  to  assert  his 
beli^  of  the  final  happiness  of  yirtuous  heathens,  and  of  all 

food  men  who  act  up  to  the  laws  engraven  on  their  consciences, 
[is  temper  was  cheerful  and  social,  somewhat  hasty,  but  inca- 
Iiable  of  harbouring  resentment,  or  indulging  envy  and  jea- 
ousy.  As  a  reformer  he  was  original ;  for  he  had  proceeded 
far  in  emancipating  himself  from  the  superstitions  of  Rome  by 
the  strength  of  his  own- judgment,  and  had  begun  to  commu-» 
nicate  the  light  to  others,  whilst  Luther  still  retained  almost 
the  whole  of  the.  Romish  system,  and  iong  before  Calvin  was 
known  in  the  woi:ld.  He  was  more  learned  and  more  moderate 
than  the  first  of  these  divines,  and  more  humiMie  and  kind- 
hearted  thmi  the  last.  He  wrote  many  works  of  utility  in  their 
day ;  and  thejiesfiMsi,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  still  sub- 
sists unchanged  BBioAg  a  people  distinguished  by  their  morals 
and  mental  cttkivalion." 

PAUL  CONSTANTINE  PHRYGIO,  a  learned  Ger- 
man Lutheran  divine,  a  native  of  Schelstadt,  in  Alsace.  He 
was  sent  to  the  imiversity  of  Basil,  where  he  applied  with  great 
diligence  and  success  to  the  study  of  history,  biblical  literature, 
and  divifiity^and  received  a  doctor's  degree^  When  the  prin- 
ciples of  me  reformation  were  introduced  into  that  city,  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  CEcolampadius  and  Zuingle,  to  whose 
doctrines  he  became  a  zealous  convert  In  the  year  1529,  he 
was  appointed  first  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The 
duties  of  this  offiee  he  discharged  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  while 
he  secured  universal  respect  by  his  piety  and « goodness. 
Among  other  illustrious  characters  who  entertained  a  just 
sense  of  his  merits  and  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  was 
Heulderic,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
his  dominions,  and  sought  an  asylum  at  Basil.  In  the  year 
1534,  that  prince  having  been  restored  to  the  possessions  of 
his  dukedom,  determined  to  reform  its  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  invited  Phrygio,  who,  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  Tubingen,  where  he  snent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  functions,  and  in 
eminently  promoting,  by  his  counsels  and  labours,  the  interests 
of  the  reformation  in  Wirtemberg.  He  died  in  the  year  1543. 
BERNARDIN  OCHINUS,  a  celebrated  Italian,  born  at 
Seine,  in  1487,  and  at  first  a  cordelier.  He  then  changed  to 
the^  study  of  physic,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  cardinal 
Julius  de  Medicis,  afterwards  pope  Clement  YIL  But  onee 
more  changing  his  mind,  he  resumed  his  monk's  habit,  and 
aiming  at  stiU  higher  perfection,  he,  in  1534,  joined  the  re- 
formed sect  of  the  Capuchins.  He  practised,  with  a  most  ri- 
gorous exactness,  all  the  rules  pf  the  order,  which  he  contri- 
buted so  much  to  improve,  that  some  have  called  hun  the 
founder  of  it.    He  was  made  vicar-general,  and  became  highly 
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eminent  fer  his  pulpit  eloquence.  Pope  Paul  IBL  on  account 
of  bis  extraordniary  merit,  made  him  Us  lather  confessor  and 
preacher.  He  was  thus  the  darling  both  of  pope  and  people; 
when,  falling  in  with  one  John  Valde,  a  Spaniard^  who  had 
imbibed  Louier's  doctrine,  he  became  a  proselyte.  He  was 
then  at  Naples,  and  began  to  preach  in  iavoor  of  protestantism ; 
on  which  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome;  and  in  his  way 
thiAer  met  at  Florence  with  Feter  Martyr,  who  persuaded 
him  not  to  put  himself  into  the  pope's  power :  and  they  both 
agreed  to  withdraw  to  some  place  of  safety.  Ochinus  went 
first  to  Ferrara,  where  he  disguised  himself  as  a  soldier;  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Greneva,  arrived  there  in  1542,  and  mar- 
ried a  woman  of  Lucca.  He  then  went  to  Augsburg,  where 
he  published  some  sermons.  In  1547,  he  was  invited  together 
with  Peter  Martyr,  into  England,  by  archbbhop  Cranmer,  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  reformation.  They  arrived  in  De« 
cember  at  Lambeth,  and  were  made  prebendaries  of  Canter- 
bury. Ochinus  laboured  heartily  in  tne  reformation ;  and  hia 
dialogue  upon  the  usurped  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Ponet,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  puUbhed  in  1549.  But  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI^ 
being  forced  to  leave  England,  they  both  retired  to  Strasburg, 
in  1553.  From  this  city  Ochinus  went  to  Basil,  and  was  in- 
vited thence  in  1555  to  Zurich,  to  be  minister  of  an  Italian 
church,  which  consisted  of  some  refugees  from  Locarno. 
Ochinus  subscribed  the  articles  of  fidth  a^ed  upon  by  the 
church  of  Zurich,  and  met  in  that  city  with  Bolnn^r,  who 
proved  a  very  good  friend  to  him.  He  governed  this  Italian 
church  till  15(53,  when  he  was  bamshed  tnence  by  the  magis- 
trates for  publishing  some  dialogues,  wherein  he  defended  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy.  From  Zurich  he  went  to  Basil ;  but 
not  being  suffered  to  stay  there,  he  fled  in  great  distress  into 
Moravia,  where  he  fell  in  with  the  Socinians,  and  joined  them. 
Stanislaus  Lubienitsk,  the  great  patron  of  this  sect,  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  last  days  in  his  "  Hbt;  Reformat. 
Polon." 

**  Ochinus,"  says  he,  "  retired  into  Moravia  after  king  Siris- 
mund*s  edicft,  who,  in  1564,  banished  all  tritheists,  atheists,  &c. 
During  his  travels,  he  fell  sick  of  the  plague  at  Pinksow,  and 
received  there  all  possible  kindness  from  one  of  the  breAren, 
named  Philipovius.  His  daughter  and  two  sons,  who  were 
irith  him,  died  of  the  plague ;  but  he  had  buried  his  wife 
before  he  left  Zurich.  He  continued  his  journey  to  Moravia^ 
and  within  three  weeks  died  at  Slakow,  in  1 SM,  aged  77.  Hi^ 
writings  are  numerous.    Ifis  dialogues  and  sermons  have  be^ 

Sinted  ih  English;    From  the  pre&ee  of  one  of  hie  jpieoea^ 
avte  has  extracted  a  remarkable  coidSsssion  whidii  he  mader^ 
"  that  if  he  could  have  eondnued^  widiout  dangei^  dt  Ms*  liH^ 
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to  pt0iich  tbe  troth  after  the  manner  in  which  he  had  pfeach^ 
it  tor  Bome  years,  he  would  never  have  laid  down  the  habft  of 
his  order ;  but,  as  he  did  not  find  within  bis  breast  that  cou« 
rage  which  is  requisite  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  martyr- 
dom,  he  took  sanctuary  in  a  protestant  country." 

FRANCIS  LAMBERT,  a  French  mOnk,  who  quitted  hia 
convent  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion,  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  was  bom  at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1487.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  entered  himself  among  the  Franciscan  friars, 
and .  continued  in  the  community  twenty  years ;  during  which 
time  he  acquired  celebrity  as  a  preacher,  and  was  xmule  ge- 
neral of  the  order.  He  was  a  thoughtful  man,  and  a  diligent 
enquirer  after  truth,  and  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  he 
saw  reascm  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church, 
and  to  adopt  those  of  the  reformation.  He,  of  course,  found 
it. necessary  to  withdraw  from  his  native  country,  and  in  152^ 
he  went  into  Switzerland.  He  became  a  popular  preacher 
among  the  proteatants,  and  having  continued  some  time  at 
Basil,  he  set  out  for  Wittemberg  to  visit  Luther,  in  the  year 
15S3.  With  that  eminent  reformer  he  grew  into  high  esteem, 
and  it  was  determined  he  should  go  to  Zurich,  to  assist  in 
disseminating  the  principles  of  the  rerormation  through  France. 
The  project  was  abanaoned,  and  he  was  settled  in  some  em- 
ployment in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  moat 
probably  continued  till  the  year  1526.  '  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  divinity-professor  at  the  university  of  Mar- 
purg,  and  in  1530  he  died  at  the  age  of  43.  He  was  author 
of  commentaries  on  almost  all  the  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  of  many  theological  and  controversial  pieces. 

AMBROSE  CATHARINUS,  an  endnent  polemical  di- 
vine,  was  bom  at  Sienne  in  1487.  His  original  name  was 
Lancelot  Politi,.  which  he  changed  on  becoming  a  Dominican* 
He  was  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  in  1547  was  made  bishop 
of  Minori,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from  whence  he  was 
translated  to  the  arcmnshopric  of  Conza,  in  1551.  He  died 
in  1553.  Cardinal  Palavicini  has  thus  characterized  him  in 
few  W(Hrds:  ^'He  was  a  man  of  high  reputation- while  living) 
of  less  in  his  works,  which  have  perhaps  obtained  less  favour 
from  the  general  opinion,  because  he  pays  Uttle  regard  in 
them  to  the  same  general  opinion :  but  in  contests,  with  heretics, 
and  in  his  functions  in  the  council,  he  was  not  infierior  to  any 
of  his  colleagues  or  contemporaries." 

MILES  COV£RDAL£,  an  EncUsh  divine,  in  the  reign 
of  Edwtfd'YL,  was  bom  at  Yorkshire,  in.  1487,  and  being 
educi^ted  in  the.Romiah  religion,  became  an  Augustin  rndnk^ 
He  was,  however,  one  of  the  first  who  embraced  the  reformat 
tibn;  was  ^active  and  zealous,  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  in  ils 
propagation.    At  the  funeral  of  queen  Catiierine  Parr^  to 
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whom  he  was  ahnoner,  he  deUvered  his  sentiments  on  reli^on 
with  a  freedom  which  must  have  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  In  15S2  he  published  Tindall's 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  complete  which  he  had  given 
his  aid ;  and  afterwards  advised  and  corrected  another  edition 
of  it,  with  notes  in  1540.  In  thevear  1551»  king  Edward  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  in  divinity  and  unblemished  character. 
When  the  Ronush  religion  was  re-established  under  queen 
Mary,  he  was  ejected  from  his  see,  and  committed  to  prison, 
but  through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  per- 
mitted, as  a  great  &vour,  to  retire  into  banishment.  On  the 
accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, but  refused  to  be  restored  to  his  bbhopric,  on  account  of 
conscientious  scruples,  which  he  entertained  respecting  the 
terms  of  conformity  that  were  then  enforced.  Tne  terms  to 
which  he  particulany  excepted  were  those  which  enjoined  the 
wearinff  of  habits,  and  the  observance  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  many  pious  and  learned  divines  of  the  church  of 
England  considered  to  be  appendages  of  popery  and  therefore 
scandalous  and  sinful.  The  injudicious  zeal  with  which  con- 
formity on  these  subjects  was  rigorously  required,  proved  the 
means  of  silencing  some  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  among 
the  clergy,  and  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  puritanical  se- 
cession, which  afterwards  was  maintained  upon  more  enlarged 
grounds,  involving  in  them  the  great  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  As  bishop  Coverdale  could  not  comply  with 
the  terms  of  conformity  under  the  new  order  of  things,  he 
was  for  a  considerable  time  neglected,  and  left  without  any 
provision.  However,  when  he  was  become  both  aged  and 
poor,  Ghrindal,  bishop  of  London,  save  him  the  sm^  liring 
of  St.  Magnus,  at  the  foot  of  London-bridge.  In  that  situa- 
tion he  exercised  his  ministerial  functions  for  two  years,  by 
connivance,  without  wearing  the  offensive  habits.  But  the 
popularity  which  he  acquired  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his 
superiors,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  nis  professional 
duties  a  little  before  his  death,  which  took  place,  most  ]pro- 
bably,  in  1567,  when  he  was  81  years  of  age.  His  religious 
pieces  are  now  much  sought  after  as  typographical  curiosities. 

EDMUND  BONNER,  bishop  of  London,  proverbial  for 
his  cruelty,  was  bom  at  Hanley,  in  Worcestershire,  and  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  natural  son  of  one  Savage,  a  priest, 
who  was  the  natural  son  of  sir  John  Savage,  of  Clifton,  m  the 
same  county.  Strype,  however,  says,  he  was  positively  assured 
that  Bonner  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  poor  man,  who 
lived  in  a  cottage  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Bonner's 
pkce.  About  1512,  he  entered  student  of  Broadgate  hall,  in 
Oxford.    In  1519,  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  the  canon  and 
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civil  law.  About  the  same  time  he  took  orders,  and  obtained 
some  preferment  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  In  1526,  he 
was  created  doctor  of  canon  law.  Having  now  acquired  the 
character  of  a  shrewd  politician  and  civilian,  he  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished by  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  made  him  his  commissary 
for  the  faculties,  and  heaped  upon  him  a  variety  of  church 
preferments.  He  possessed  at  one  time  the  livings  of  Blaydon 
and  Cherry-Burton,  in  Yorkshire,  Ripple,  in  Worcestershire, 
East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  besides  being  prebend  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  archdeacon  of  Leicester.  Bonner  was  with  the  cardinal  at 
Cawood,  when  he  was  arrested  for  high-treason.  After  the 
death  of  that  minister,  he  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the 
favour  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  employed  him  in  several  embassies,  particularly  to  the 
pope.  In  1532,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Sir  Edward  Kame, 
to  answer  for  the  king,  whom  his  holiness  had  cited  to  appear 
in  person  or  by  proxy.  In  1533  he  was  again  despatched  to 
pope  Clement  VII.j  at  Marseilles,  upon  the  excommunication 
of  king  Henry  on  account  of  his  divorce.  On  this  occasion 
he  threatened  the  pope  with  so  much  resolution,  that  his  holi- 
ness talked  of  burning  him  alive,  or  throwing  him  into  a 
cauldron  of  melted  lead;  upon  which,  Bonner  thought  fit  to 
decamp.  His  infallibility  did  not  foresee  that  the  man,  whom 
he  thus  threatened,  was  predestined  to  bum  heretics.  In  1538, 
being  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Hereford ;  but,  before  consecration,  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  London,  and  enthroned  in  April,  1540.  Henry 
Vin.  died  in  1547,  while  Bonner  was  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  During  this  reigii  he  was  con- 
stantly zealous  in  his  opposition  to  the  pope ;  and,  to  please 
the  kjn^  favoured  the  Reformation ;  but,  on  the  accession  of 
young  Edward,  he  reAised  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet ;  however,  he  soon  thought  fit  to  pro- 
mise obedience  to  the  laws,  and  was  accordingly  released.  He 
continued  to  comply  with  the  Reformation ;  but  with  such  ma- 
nifest neglect  and  reluctance,  that  he  was  twice  reprimanded 
by  the  privy  council,  and  in  1 549,  after  a  long  trial,  was  committed 
to  the  Marshalsea,  and  deprived  pf  his  bishopric.  The  suc- 
ceeding reign  gave  him  ample  opportunity  of  revenge.  Mary 
was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  Bonner  was  restored  to 
his  bishopric ;  and  soon  after  appointed  vicegerent  and  presi- 
dent of  the  convocation.  From  this  time  he  became  the  chief 
instrument  of  papal  cruelty ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  condemned 
no  less  than  SOO  protestants  to  the  flames  in  the  space  of  three 
years.  Nor  was  this  monster  of  a  priest  more  remarkable  for 
his  cruelty  than  his  impudence.  When  queen  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  crown,  he  had  the  insolence  to  meet  her,  with  the  rest 
of  the  bishops,  at  Highgate.  But,  in  the  second  year  of  her 
VOL.lV:  Gg 
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reign,  reflising  to  take  the  oath  of  allepance  and  supreinacyi 
he  was  again  deprived,  and  committed  to  the  Marshalsea. 
In  this  state  of  confinement  he  lived  some  years,  bearing  his 
change  of  fortune  with  a  cheerfidness  which  might  have  be» 
come  a  better  man,  and  occasionally  warding  off  by  keen  and 
humorous  repartees  the  popular  insults  that  were  onfered  him. 
He  died  in  September,  1569,  and  was  buried  at  midnight,  lest 
any  indignities  should  be  offered  to  his  remains.  Bonner  was 
]t>]ustering  and  profane  in  his  speech,  rough  and  passionate  in 
his  manners,  gross  in  his  body,  and  in  all  respects  fitted  for 
the  part  of  a  fierce  persecutor.  He  was  not  distinguished  for 
learning,  though  several  pieces,  controversial,  theological,  and 
pastoral,  were  published  in  his  name.  By  his  interest  with 
queen  Mary  he  obtained  several  advantages  for  his  see,  which 
fkia  successors  still  enjoy. 

RUYARDUS  TAPPERUS,  a  native  of  Enchmrsen,  in 
Holland.  He  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  at  Louvain, 
where  he  was  professor  of  divinity  thirty-nine  years,  and  dean 
of  St.  Peter's  church  about  twentjr-four  years.  He  was  also 
chancellor  of  the  university.  He  followed  jsome  time  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  was  considted  by  that  prince 
upon  several  important  occasions.  Some  say  that  these  avor 
cations  hindered  nim  from  thoroughly  studying  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  and  that,  not  having  read  St.  Augustine  carefidly,  and 
Being  desirous  of  keeping  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
protestants  he  approached  too  near  Pelagianism.  He  was  de*- 
puted  to  the  council  of  Trent  as  the  emperor's  divine,  in  the 
year  1551,  where  he  discovered  a  creat  capacity,  and  imme- 
diately upon  his  return,  he  set  up  for  a  party  leader  against 
Michael  JBaius,  who  stricdy  adhered  to  St.  Augustine's  doctrine 
on  the  articles  of  predestination  and  free-will.  He  died  at 
Brussels,  March  S,  1559,  at  seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  was 
buried  at  Louvain. 

JOHN  MAGNUS,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  bom  at 
Linkioping,  in  1488.  Being  made  apostolical  nuncio,  he  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  nrevent  Gustavus  Y asa  from  becom- 
ing king  of  Sweden,  and  tne  introduction  of  Lutheranism  into 
his  dominions.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1544.  He  wrote  a  His- 
tory of  Sweden,  and  a  History  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  iJpsal. 

OLAUS  MAGNUS,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  succeeded  his 
brother  John,  in  1544.  He  appeared  with  great  credit  at  the 
council  of  Trrat,  in  1546,  and  suffered  mi^  afterwards  for 
the  catholic  reUgioh.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Manners^ 
Customs,  and  Wars  of  the  Northern  Nations  of  Europe.  He 
died  in  1558. 

JAMES  MERLIN,  a  learned  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  was  curate  pf  Montmartre^ 
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and  afterwards  canon  and  grand  penitentiary  of  Puris.  In 
L5^  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Louvre,  for  preaching  against 
some  persons  belonging  to  the  court,  who  were  inclined  to  the 
feformed  religion,  and  then  banished  to  Nantes.  He  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  appointed .  ^rand  vicar  of  that  city  in  1580, 
and  also  curate  of  la  Magdelame.  He  died  September,  154K 
He  was  the  &-st  who  published  a  **  Collection  of  Councils,*'  of 
which  there  are  three  editions.  This  work  is  said  to  be  very 
accurately  and  impartially  compiled. 

WILLIAM  FAREL,  a  learned  minister  of  the  church, 
and  most  intrepid  reformer,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  of 
Dauphin6,  in  france,  and  born  at  Gap,  in  1489.  He  studied 
philosophy,  and  Greek  and  Hebrew,  at  Paris  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  college  6f  cardi* 
nal  le  Moine.  Briconnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  being  inclined,  to 
the  reformed  religion,  invited  him  to  preach  in  his  diocese  in 
1521,  but  the  persecution  raised  there  agunst  the  early  pro** 
testants  who  were  styled  heretics,  in  15^,  obliged  lum  to 

Provide  for  his  security  out  of  France.  He  retired  to  Stras- 
urg,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  brother  by  Bucer  and 
Capito,  as  he  was  by  Haller,  ^colampadius,  and  other  emi* 
nent  reformers  in  Switzerland.  At  Bern,  he  publicly  defended 
his  opinions,  in  certain  theses,  against  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  catholics  tUl  he  excited  so  much  opposition  as 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  place.  He  now  undertook  the  refor- 
mation of  Montbeliard;  and  was  very  successful  in  the  at- 
tempt, but  his  zeal  was  too  nearly  allied  to  intemperance  to 
produce  all  the  effects  that  his  talents  were  capable  of  com- 
manding. On  a  procession  day,  he  tore  from  the  hands  of 
the  priest  the  image  of  St.  Anthony,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river;  which  had  well  niffh  cost  him  his  life,  and  which,  among 
other  acts  of  violence,  led  Erasmus  to  think  and  to  spedk 
slightingly  of  him.  His  friend,  CEcoIampadius,  was  the 
means  of  moderating  his  temper,  by  seriously  expostulating 
with  him  on  the  subject  in  an  epistolary  correspondence, 
**  Men,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  '^  may  be  led,  but  will 
not  be  driven  by  force.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  you  do  not 
seem  in  every  resjlect  to  remember  your  duty ;  you  were  sent 
to  preach,  not  to  rail.  Pour  on  wine  and  oil  in  due  season^ 
and  demean  yourself  as  an  evangelist,  and  not  as  a  tyrannical 
kgblator."  Farel  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  reformer;  and  from  many  of  the  scenes  of  his  exer- 
tions and  labours,  he  was  driven  by  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism 
of  the  times.  At  Neufchatel  and  Geneva,  he  exercised  the 
office  of  pastor;  and  at  Metz,  he  planted  a  church,  and  ob- 
tained numerous  proselytes;  but  he  and  his  followers  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  that  city,  and  take  refuge  in  the  abbey  of 
Gortze^  where  the  count  of  Furstenberg  took  them  under  his 
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protection.  Their  enemies  were,  however,  more  powerful 
than  their  friends;  they  besieged  them  in  their  asylum^ 
and  obliged  them  to  surrender  upon  a  capitulation.  Farel 
escaped  and  returned  to  Neufchatel,  where  he  resumed 
his  labours  with  much  assiduity.  In  ISSS,  he  was  obliged 
to  appear  at  Geneva,  to  answer  a  charge  brought  against 
him  that  would,  if  true,  have  affected  his  life ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Calvin,  it  was  an  infamous  fabrication,  in  return  for 
his  zeal  in  reproving  public  vice.  At  this  time  Farel,  with 
utter  inconsistency  of  character,  and  to  his  own  eternal  dis- 

frace,  assisted  in  the  persecution  and  murder  of  Servetus.  In 
558  he  married;  and  1565,  as  he  was  on  a  journey,  he  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  being  about  seventy-six  years  of  age.  He 
was  distinguished  for  an  undaunted  spirit ;  for  a  commanding 
voice,  and  for  a  powerful  eloquence.  His  writings  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important.  They  consist  of  theses,  disputations, 
and  some  practical  treatises. 

FRANCIS  DE  TOURNON,  an  emment  French  prelate, 
descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  in  1489.  He  entered 
very  early  into  the  order  of  St.  Antony,  of  Viennois ;  and 
being  afterwards  nominated  by  his  superiors  to  the  commahdery 
of  Fours,  he  received  there  king  Francb  I.,  who  engaged  him 
in  his  service.  He  was  presented  by  that  monarch. to  the  ab- 
bacy of  Chaise-Dieu  and  the  archbishopric  of  Embrun,  was 
made  one  of  his  principal  counsellors,  and  employed  in  im- 
portant negociations.  After  the  battle  of  Pavia,  he  was  sent 
into  Spain,  with  the  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to 
negociate  for  the  king  s  liberation ;  and  he  went  a  second  time 
into  that  country  to  treat  for  the  return  of  the  princes  who 
were  left  there  as  hostages.  He  was  afterwards  translated  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Bourges,  and  in  1530,  he  was  raised  to 
the  cardinalate  by  pope  Clement  VII.  The  government  of 
Lyonnois  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  several  times  visited 
Rome,  either  upon  public  business,  or  to  assist  at  papal  elec- 
tions. This  cardinal  was  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  Calvinists, 
and  when  presiding  at  the  conference  of  Poissy,  which  was 
held  against  his  wiU,  he  repressed  the  boldness  of  Beza  in  his 
attacks  on  transubstantiation.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, Beza  launched  an  epigram  against  him,  turning  upon  his 
ignorance  on  theological  topics.  The  cardinal,  however,  was 
a  patron  of  men  of  fetters,  and  had  Lambin,  Muret,  and  some 
other  eminent  scholars,  generally  with  him.  But  when  Fran- 
cis I.,  had  given  an  invitation  to  the  learned  and  excellent 
Melancthon  to  come  to  France,  Toumon's  catholic  zeal  over- 
came his  love  of  literature  ;  and  by  an  application  to  the  king, 
of  the  story  of  St.  John,  and  the  heretic  Cerinthus,  related  by 
Irenseus,  he  procured  a  countermand  of  the  invitation.  He 
enjoyed  a  very  ample  revenue  from  his  dignitiS,  of  which  he 
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made  a  very  liberal  use,  and  he  founded  the  college  of  Tournon, 
which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  Jesuits.  This  prelate  died  in 
the  year  1562,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  is  spoken  of 
with  high  encomium  by  De  Thou,  as  one  of  great  prudence  and 
ability  in  the  management  of  affairs,  of  singular  love  for  his 
country,  connected  with  none  of  the  factions  which  divided 
France  during  those  periods,  and  who,  in  a  ministry  of  thirty 
years,  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  service  of  the  king,  and  the 
good  of  the  people. 

IGNATIUS  LOYOLA,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Loyola,  in  Griupuscoa,  in 
1401,  and  became  first  page  to  Ferdinand  V.,  king  of  Spain, 
and  then  an  officer  in  his  army.  In  this  last  capacity  he  sig- 
naUzed  himself  by  his  valour ;  and  had  his  right'  leg  broken 
by  a  cannon  ball,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  1521.  While 
he  was  under  cure  of  his  wounds,  a  ''Life  of  the  Saints"  was 
put  into  his  hands,  which  determined  him  to  forsake  the  mili- 
tary for  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  His  first  devout  exercise 
was  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  her  knight. 
He  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Montserrat,  and  having  arrived 
at  the  desired  spot,  he'stripped  off  his  clothes,  which  he  gave 
to  a  poor  man,  put  on  a  coarse  garment  of  sackcloth,  girded 
himself  with  a  cord,  from  which  was  suspended  a  gourd  for 
carrying  water,  put  a  matted  shoe  on  one  foot  which  had  not 
yet  recovered  the  injury  produced  by  his  wounds,  leaving  the 
other  naked,  and  his  head  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
weather,  and  substituting  in  the  place  of  his  lance  a  plain  crab- 
tree  staff.  Thus  equipped,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin,  hung  his  sword  and  other  arms  on  a  pillar 
near  the  altar,  and  watched  all  night,  sometimes  kneeling,  and 
sometimes  standing,  devoting  himself  as  a  champion  to  the 
service  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Jesus. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  he  had  gone  throiigh  this  cere- 
mony, Loyola  departed  on  foot  for  Mauresa,  three  leagues 
from  Montserrat,  where  he  intended  going  through  a  course  of 

E;nance,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  expedition  for  the  ttSly 
and.  Here  he  staid  about  a  year,  living  chiefly  with  the  poor 
of  the  hospital,  begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door ;  occa- 
sionally retiring  to  a  cavern  in  a  mountain  near  Mauresa ;  and 
for  a  short  time  inhabiting  a  cell  in  the  Dominican  convent. 
This  time  he  spent  in  the  most  rigorous  mortifications  of  every 
kind ;  not  indulging  himself  with  any  other  food  but  bread  and 
water ;  excepting  a  few  herbs  on  Sundays ;  fasting  six  days  in 
the  week  ;  wearing  a  coarse  hair-cloth  next  his  skin ;  whipping 
himself  three  times  a  day  in  a  vocal  prayer ;  suffering  his  hair 
and  nails  to  grow,  till  he  became  so  squalid  a  figure,  that  the 
boys  hooted  at  him  and  pelted  him  whenever  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance abroad;  lying  only  on  the  bare  ground,  and  pemut- 
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ting  himself  very  little  sleep ;  and  enduring  numerous  spiritual 
conflicts,  during  which,  like  other  superstitious  and  melancholy 
enthusiasts,  he  was  more  than  once  tempted  to  put  an  end  to 
his  hfe.  At  length,  having  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  devil  by  these  penances, 
and  that  God  had  given  him  a  special  call  to  convert  sinners 
from  their  wickedness,  he  moderated  his  austerities ;  rendered 
his  person  less  repulsive  by  cleansing  himself  from  his  filth, 
and,  wearing  a  decent  habit  of  coarse  cloth ;  and  commenced 
his  labours  of  spiritual  exhortation,  both  in  private  families 
and  in  public  places.  Loyola  departed  from  Mauresa  in  the 
year  1523,  and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  at  Barcelona, 
from  which  he  landed  in  five  days  at  Gaeta.  Being  now  in 
Italy,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  Rome,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive the  pope*s  blessing  ;  and  having  arrived  at  that  city  on 
Palm  Sunday,  his  holiness,  Adrian  VI.,  gave  him  his  benedic- 
tion, and  his  leave  to  pursue  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
From  Rome  he  travelled  on  foot,  begging  his  bread  from  day 
to  day  till  he  arrived  at  Venice.  Here  he  procured  a  passage 
to  the  east,  and  after  a  voyage  of  about  six  weeks  arrived  at 
Joppa  on  the  last  day  of  August,  and  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
fourth  of  September.  After  visiting  the  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
principal  transactions  in  that  city,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
and  going  through  the  exercises  usually  performed  by  pilgrims, 
Loyola  formed  the  design  of  remaining  in  Palestine  for  the 

Eurpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  inha- 
itants  of  the  East.  This  design  he  commumcated  to  the 
father-guardian  of  the  Franciscans,  who  referred,  him  to  the 
father-provincial.  That  father,  well  knowing  the  danger  to 
which  an  attempt  of  carrying  such  a  desi^  into  execution 
would  expose  not  only  Loyola  himself,  but  ail  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  exercised  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested 
by  a  papal  bull,  and  obliged  our  pilgrim  to  apply  to  Rome. 
During  his  voyage  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  V  enice,  while 
reflecting  on  the  great  oWect  which  he  had  principally  at  heart, 
that  of  employing  himself  in  the  work  of  converting  sinners,  he 
became  fully  sensible  of  his  lamentable  deficiency  m  the  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  He 
therefore,  determined,  though  he  was  now  about  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  to  go  through  a  course  of  studies,  commencing 
with  grammar-learning ;  and  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
master  of  the  public  scho6l  at  Barcelona,  and  trusted  that  he 
should  be  able  to  find  the  means  of  subsistence  there,  he  de- 
termined to  repair  as  speedily  as  possible  to  that  city.  Loyola 
had  no  sooner  landed  at  Venice,  than  he  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Genoa,  where  he  obtained  a  passage  by  sea  to  Bar- 
celona. Here  he  first  began  to  learn  tne  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, in  the  year  15^4;  and  when,  after  much  difficulty  and 
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labour,  he  had  made  eo  much  progress  as  to  be  able  to  un« 
derstand  a  Latin  author^  he  began  to  read  the  **  Enchiridion 
Militis  Christiani"  of  Erasmus.  But  that  book,  in  which  a 
purity  of  style  is  united  with  the  most  sage  rules  of  Christian 
morality,  did  not  suit  the  fuiatical  taste  of  Loyola,  who  re* 
linquished  it  for  the  study  of  Thomas  &  Kempis.  Erasmus's 
work,  he  said  was  like  so  much  ice,  which  abated  the  fervour 
of  his  devotion,  and  cooled  the  fire  of  divine  love  in  him ;  on 
which  account  he  took  an  aversion  to  it,  and  would  never  reivl 
any  of  that  author's  writings,  nor  suffer  his  disciples  to  read 
them.  In  two  years^  time,  Loyola  was  judged  to  have  made 
such  a  progress  in  grammar4eaming9  as  to  be  qualified  for 
entering  on  academic  studies,  and  in  1526  he  went  to  the  uni<- 
versity  of  Halcala  de  Henares*  Loyola  had  now  associated 
himself  with  four  companions,  who  imitated  his  course  of  life» 
and  went  clothed  like  him,  in  brown  woollen  habits.  An  ac- 
count of  their  extraordinary  manner  of  Uvinff ,  and  the  crowds 
who  followed  to  hear  their  exhortations,  being  brought  to 
Toledo,  the  jealousy  of  the  inquisitors  was  awakened,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Loyola  was  cast  into  prison.  After 
this  he  went  to  Paris,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  new  order; 
the  institutes  of  which  he  presented  to  pope  Paul  III.,  who 
made  many  objections  to  them,  but  at  last  confirmed  the  insti- 
tution in  1540.  Loyola  was  created  general  of  the  order  in 
the  year  1541,  and  established  his  head  quarters  at  Rome, 
whence  his  companions  were  sent  on  missions  to  every  part  of 
the  world.  Besides  conducting  the  government  of  the  society, 
Loyola  employed  himself  in  several  occupations,  as  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  the  reforming  of  lewd  women,  and  assist- 
ing of  orphans. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  pope  Julius  IIL,  in  1550,  haviiUF 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  his  order  anew  by  that  ponti^. 
Loyola  was  desirous  of  resigning  his  office  of  genial ;  but  ihe 
society  would  not  consent  to  such  a  measure,  and  he  retained 
it  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1556,  when  he  was  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  affe.  Before  that  event,  he  had  seen 
his  order  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  and  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen  years  ibrming  twelve 
large  provinces,  containing  at  least  an  hundred  coUeges. 
Loyola  was  in  person  of  a  middle  stature,  and  of  an  olive  comr- 
plexion,  with  a  bald  head,  eyes  full  of  fire,  a  large  forehead, 
and  an  aquiline  nose.  He  was  a  little  lame  in  consequence  of 
the  wound  which  he  received  at  Pampeluna,  though  that  de- 
fect was  scarcely  perceivable  as  he  walked.  Of  fiimsiticism  he 
had  an  abundant  portion  in  his  composition,  and  seems  to  have 
persuaded  himseli  into  a  firm  belief,  that,  as  he  save  out,  and 
his  followers  afterwards  taught,  the  plan  which  he  formed  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  society,  was  suggested  to  him 
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by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  The  most  surprising 
thing  in  the  history  of  Loyola^  is  the  prodigious  influence  and 
power  which  his  order  acquired  in  a  few  years,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  in  America,  notwith«tanding  the  opposition  which 
it  met  with  from  his  adversaries.  In  the  year  1608,  sixty- 
eight  years  after  their  first  institution,  the  number  of  Jesuits 
had  increased  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one. 
In  the  year  1710,  the  order  possessed  twenty-four  professed 
houses ;  fifty-nine  houses  of  probation ;  three  hundred  and 
forty  residences;  six  hundred  and  twelve  colleges;  two  hun- 
dred missions ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  seminaries  and  boarding- 
schools;  and  consisted  of  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety -eight  Jesuits.  Loyola  left  his  disciples  two  famous 
books,  entitled  Spiritual  Exercises,  and  Constitutions,  or 
Rules  of  the  Order.  But  though  these  avowed  institutes  con- 
tain many  privileges  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  society,  the  most 
objectionable  are  contained  in  the  private  rules  entitled  '^  Mo* 
nita  secreta,"  which  were  not  discovered  till  the  close  of  the  se- 
venteenth century ;  and  most  writers  attribute  these,  and  even 
the  constitutions,  to  Laynez,  the  second  general  of  the  order. 

FRANCIS,  or  FRANCISCUS  DE  VICTORIA,  so 
named  from  a  town  of  Navarre,  in  which  he  was  bom,  was  a 
celebrated  Spanish  divine.  He  was  educated  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  having  taken  his  degrees,  he  returned  to  his 
native  place.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  Dominican.preach- 
ing  friars,  and  was  appointed  to  the  ofiice  of  professor  of 
theology,  and  delivered  lectures  at  Salamanca  and  other 
Spanish  universities.  His  merits  were  held  in  high  estimation 
by  his  countrymen,  and  his  works  have  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  in  the  Catholic  world.  His  most  important  work  is 
a  colleclion  of  theological  and  moral  lectures,  which  was  pub- 
lished aft^r  the  author's  death,  at  Lyons,  in  1557,  and  after- 
wards in  other  places,  under  the  title  of  '^  Theological  Praelec- 
tiones  XIII.,"  kc,  in  two  volumes,  which  are  analyzed  by  Du- 
pin.    The  author  died  at  Salamanca,  in  the  year  1549. 

JOHN  6AGN  Y,  a  learned  French  priest,  and  first  abno- 
ner  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France.  He  was  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  died  in  1540.  He  published  an  edition 
of  the  Psalms  in  verse,  and  Commentaries  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, &c. 

LEWIS  DE  BERQUIN,lordofBerquin,andanativeof 
Artois,  was  for  some  time  king's  counsellor  to  Francis  I.  of 
France*  Being  a  Protestant  he  pubUshed  a  book  against  the 
monks,  of  whom  he  openly  expressed  his  detestation  upon  all 
occasions,  which  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  William 
Quernus,  one  of  the  mo;st  violent  inquisitors  of  his  time,  and  at 
last  subjected  him  to  a  prosecution  for  heresy.  The  articles 
of  accusation  were  chiefly  drawn  from  his  writings;  but  upon 
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trial  he  was  acquitted.  His  accusers  alleffed,  that  the  royal 
influence  saved  him  on  this  occasion ;  hut  Berquin,  ascribing 
his  acquittal  to  the  justness  of  his  cause,  spoke  and  wrote  with 
more  boldness  than  ever.  Whereupon  he  was  a^ain  appre- 
bended,  and  a  fresh  process  commenced  against  bun,  upon  a 
new  accusation  of  pernicious  errors.  The  decision  was,  that 
the  books  should  be  burnt,  and  himself  along  with  them,  unless 
he  should  retract  his  errors,  and  make  a  i>roper  submission. 
Being  a  man  of  an  undaunted  and  heroic  spirit,  he  refused  to 
make  any  recantation,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  suf- 
fered at  thb  time,  had  not  some  of  the  judges  procured  that 
decision  to  be  re-examined,  and  the  cause  heard  afresh. 
Some  say  that  this  was  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  queen, 
then  regent  Be  that  as  it  may,  Francis  I.,  returning  from 
Spain,  wrote  to  the  parliament  to  be  cautious  how  they  pro* 
eeeded  in  the  afikir  against  his  counsellor.  Accordingly,  Ber- 
quin  was  soon  after  Eberated ;  which  gave  him  such  courage, 
that  he  commenced  a  prosecution  for  irreligion  against  his 
accusers.  Erasmus  advised  him  against  this  measure,  and  the 
event  proved  his  advice  salutary  ;  for  the  issue  of  this  third 
trial  was,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  make  a  public  recantation; 
which  he,  with  the  heroism  of  a  primitive  martyr,  refusing,  he 
was  condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  to  be  strangled  on  the 
Greve,  and  afterwards  burnt.  This  he  suffered,  with  un- 
daunted resolution,  at  Paris,  A.  D.  1509 ;  being  then  about 
forty  years  of  ^e. 

JAMES  STURMIUS,  a  learned  German,  bom  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1489.  He  rendered  the  most  important  services  to 
his  country,  by  contributing  greatly  to  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion at  Strasburg ;  to  the  erection  of  a  college  there,  and 
to  his  friend  Sleidan's  Histpry  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 
He  also  served  his  country  essentially  as  an  ambassador  to  dif- 
ferent foreign  courts,  and  as  a  deputy  to  the  diets  of  the  em- 
pire. This  learned  reformer  died  at  Strasburg,  October  30th, 
1553. 

JOHN  YALDES,  a  Spanish  reformer  and  a  lawyer,  was 
knighted  by  Charles  Y.  During  a  tour  in  Germany  he  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  Luther ;  and  afiierwards  settled  in  Italy, 
and  chiefly  at  Naples,  where  he  became  secretary  to  the  king. 
During  his  abode  in  this  city,  he  communicated  his  sentiments 
to  several  persons,  and  particularly  to  Peter  Martyr  and  Ochinus, 
But  though  in  his  religious  sentiments  he  concurred  with  the 
reformers,  and  in  his  notions  with  respect  to  the  Trinity  with 
those  that  were  denominated  Unitarians,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  formed  any  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome.  His 
disciples,  however,  were  numerous,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
Ihe  Inquisition ;  the  dread  of  which  induced  several  of  them  to 
quit  the  countryi  and  others  to  retract  their  opinions.    Yaldes 
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died  at  Naples  about  the  year  1540,  with  an  established  i^ha- 
racter  for  piety  andvirtue,  and  leaving  several  works,  particu- 
larly **  Commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
ftc,*'  some  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the  Index  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  others  censured  by  the  reformers. 

ANDREW  BODENSTEIN  CAROLOSTADT,  or 
CARLOSTADT,  an  early  Lutheran  divine,  was  a  native  of 
Carlostadt  in  Franconia,  whence  he  derived  his  usual  name.  He 
studied  in  Grermany,  and  Italy,  and  became  canon,  archdeacon^ 
and  theological  professor,  at  Wittemberg.  He  was  dean  of  that 
university  in  1512,  when  Luther  received  the  degree  of  doctor ; 
and  when  that  reformer  began  to  preach  against  popery,  Caro- 
lostadt  joined  him  and  became  hia  colleague.  Ashewasofawarm 
impatient  temper,  inclined  to  enthusiasm,  and  disposed  to 
carry  reformation  to  its  full  length,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  Luther's  absence  in  1552,  and  excited  great  tumults  at  Wit- 
temberg, by  suppressing  private  masses,  removing  the  images 
from  the  churches,  and  abolishing  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy. 
These  steps,  however,  he  did  not  take  merely  on  his  own  au- 
thority, but  with  the  concurrence  of  Melancthon,  Amsdorff, 
,and  other  divines,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  Luther,  however,  either  disapproving  such  violent 
changes,  or  displeased  that  they  were  made  without  his  au- 
thority, broke  with  Carolostadt  on  his  return.  The  latter  re- 
turned to  Orlamund,  and  widened  the  breach  by  attacking  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  he  taught  that  the  sacramental  rite  was 
only  a  commemoration  of  Christ's  death ;  and  he  explained 
away  the  force  of  "This  is  my  body,"  by  saying  that  Christ  then 
pointed  to  his  own  body,  not  to  the  bread.  Carolostadt  was 
the  first  of  the  Protestant  divines  who  took  a  wife ;  for  which 
action  at  least,  Luther  did  not  disapprove  of  him,  since  he  soon 
followed  his  example.  He  was  more  unfortunate  that  he 
caught  a  portion  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  and  other 
pretenders  to  immediate  inspiration,  which  induced  him  to 
propose  abolishing  the  civil  law,  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
German  empire,  and  to  substitute  the  laws  of  Moses  in  their 
place.  He  also  declaimed  .against  the  universities,  assumed 
the  occupation  and  habit  of  a  laboute)-,  aijtd  displayed  such 
marks  ofa  perverted  understanding,  as  caused  his  bimishment 
-from  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  He  repaired  to  Switzerland, 
«nd  taught  his  doctrines  at  Zurich  and  other  places ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  recovered  in  some  degree  from  his  fanaticism, 
since  he  wrote  a  lirork  expressly  against  enthusiasm,  and  the 
tenets  and  proceedings  of  the  Anabaptists,  which  he  addressed 
to  Luther,  and  which  occasioned  a  reconcUiation  between  thenii 
with  permission  for  him  to  return  into  Saxony.  The  confor- 
mity of  Ziiingle's  doctrine  on  the  eucharist,  with  his  own,  in- 
duced him  however,  to  return  to  SwiUerian^y  and  he  became 
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pastor  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Basil,  where  he  died  in 
1541.  His  memory  has  been  treated  with  peculiar  severity 
by  the  Roman  calliolics,  who  have  retailed  some  absurd  stories 
concerning  him  and  his  dispute  with  Luther. 

HENRY  EPPENDORF,  a  nobleman  of  Germany,  wh6 
tacquired  celebrity  by  disputing  with  Erasmus*  He  was  bom 
near  Friburg,  and  was  the  son  of  a  plebeian.  He  reflected 
<m  the  illegitimate  birth  of  Erasmus,  who  in  return  retorted 
against  his  adversary.  The  interference  of  friends  produced 
a  reconciliation,  but  it  was  momentary,  and  a  war  of  letters 
arose  more  fierce  and  inveterate. 

THOMAS  MUNCER,  a  furious  German  anabaptist,  who 
headed  40,000  men,  and  committed  dreadful  ravages ;  but  was 
at  length  defeated  by  the  prince  of  Hesse,  taken  prisoner  and 
behei^ed  at  Mulhausen,  in  16S5. 

FRANCIS  BERNIA,  or  BERNI,  a  Florentine  ecclesias- 
tic, who  died  in  1543.  He  obtained  the  patronage  of  Qement 
XII.,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  as  a  satirical  poet» 
that  a  species  of  burlesque  was  called,  among  the  ItaUans, 
Bemiasque.     His  Orlando  Inamorato  Risatto  is  much  es- 

HERMAN  DE  WIDA,  joined  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
Bucer  in  effecting  the  reformation,  and  was  raised  to  the  arch-* 
bishopric  of  Cologne  in  1515,  but  resigned  in  1547,  and  died 
in  1552.  His  opinions  pf  church  government  approached  the 
nearest  of  all  the  German  reformers,  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England. 

JAMES  LOPEZ  STUNICA,  a  Spanish  priest  of  the 
university  of  Alcala,  who  wrote  against  Erasmus  and  against 
the  notes  of  James  le  Fevre>  on  St.  Paul*s  Epistles.  He  pub- 
lished also  an  account  of  a  journey  from  Alcala  to  Rome,  en- 
titled, "  Itinerarium,  dum  Completo  Remain  profisciceretur.'* 
He  died  at  Naples  in  1530. 

GREGORY  CORTEZ,  or  CORTEZIO,  a  learned  car- 
dinal,  was  bom  at  Modena.  He  became  auditor  of  the  causes 
under  Leo  X.,  and  afterwards  entered  into  the  Benedictine 
order.  Paul  III.  created  him  a  cardinal  in  154S.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1548,  leaving  ^'  Epistolarum  Familiarum,"  and  other 
works. 

PAUL  BUSH,  the  first  bishoi>  of  Bristol^  became  a  stu* 
dent  at  Oxford,  about  151S,  and  in  1518  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  He  afterwards  became  a  brother  of  the  order  of  '^  Bons^ 
hommes ;"  of  which,  after  studying  some  time  amonc  the  friars 
of  St.  Augustin,  now  Wadham  college,  he  was  elected  pro^ 
vincial.  hx  that  station  he  lived  many  years,  till  Henry  VlIL 
being  informed  of  his  great  knowledge  in  divinity  and  physic^ 
made  him  his  clumlain,  and  in  15^  appointed  him  to  the  new 
episcopal  see  of  Bristol;  but  having  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
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VL  taken  a  wifei  he  was  on  the  accession  of  Maryi  deprived 
of  his  dignity,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Bristol, 
where  he  died  in  1658,  aged  68.  Wood  saysj  that  while  he 
was  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  was  numbered  among  the  cele- 
brated poets  of  that  university ;  and  Pits  gives  him  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  faithful  catholic.  He  wrote  an  exhortation  to 
Margaret  Burgess,  wife  to  John  Burgess,  clothier  of  Kings- 
wood,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  8vo.  Notes  on  the  Psalms. 
Treatise  in  praise  of  the  cross.  Answer  to  certain  queries, 
conceminff  tne  abuses  of  the  mass.  Dialogues  between 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  Treatise  on  Slaves  and  curing 
remedies.  The  extirpation  of  ignorance,  &c.  in  verse,  Lond. 
by  Pinson,  4to.     Carmina  Diversa. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  FOLENGIS,  was  a  native  of  Mantua, 
and  bom  in  1490.  He  entered  among  the  Benedictines,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  highest  offices,  and  the  pope  appointed 
him  visitor  of  the  monasteries.  He  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  effect  an  union  between  the  ciftholics  and  protestants, 
and  died  at  his  native  place  in  1.5.50.  His  Ck>mmentaries,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Psalms,  are  commended  by  Dupin  and 
Thuanus. 

GASPAR  DE  SCHWENCKFELDT,  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, of  a  noble  familv  of  Silesia,  was  born  at  the  casde  of 
Ossig,  in  the  duchv  of  Lignitz,  in  1490.  After  passing  some 
years  with  die  duke,  to  whom  he  w^ a  counsellor,  he  began 
to  learn  the  Greek  language,  and  to  study  the  Scriptures  and 
fathers  of  the  church.  He  joined  the  Protestant  party ;  but 
upon  examining  the  doctrines  ahd  rites  established  by  Luther, 
he  found  many  things  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  erroneous. 
He  accordingly  formed  opinions  .for  himself,  and  began  to 
propagate  them  in  Silesia,  after  which  he  went  to  Strasburg, 
Augsburg,  and  other  imperial  cities,  every  where  inculcating 
his  peculuur  tenets,  and  every  where  encountering  the  enmity 
of  the  zealots  of  other  sects.  His  morals  were  pure,  his  piety 
fervent,  and  his  sincerity  unquestionable;  but  ne  had  a  great 
propensity  to  fanaticism,  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  he 
received  die  doctrines  which  he  taught,  from  immediate  di- 
vine inspiration.  He  differed  from  Luther  in  three  principal 
points  :— With  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  he  inverted'the  words 
''  this  is  my  body,"  and  would  have  them  understood  thus, 
'^  my  body  is  this,  that  is,  such  as  this  bread  which  is  broken 
and  consumed ;  a  true  and  real  food,  which  nourishes  and  sa- 
tisfies the  soul.  My  blood  is  this,  that  is,  such  in  its  effects  as 
the  wine,  which  strengthens  and  refreshes  the  heart."  With 
respect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word,  he  denied  that  the 
external  word  which  is  committed  to  writing  in  the  Scriptures, 
possesses  the  power  of  healing,  illuminating,  and  renewing  the 
mind ;  and  he  ascribed  this  power  to  the  internal  word,  wnich» 
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according  to  his  notion,  was  Christ  himself*  He  would  not 
allow  Christ's  human  nature,  in  its  exalted  state,  to  be  caQed  a 
creature,  or  a  created  substance,  which  denomination  appeared 
to  him  infinitely  beneath  its  dimity.  To  these  and  other  mys- 
tical notions  he  was  so  much  devoted,  that  he  passed  a  hfe  of 
wandering  and  contention  in  propagating  them,  and,  by  means 
of  his  eloquence  and  zeal,  he  obtained  a  great  number  of  fol- 
lowers. He  died  at  Ulm,  in  the  year  1561.  He  had  founded 
a  church  in  Silesia.    His  works  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

FR.  ANDRES  T)E  OLMOS,  was  bom  near  Oria,  in 
the  district  of  Burgos^  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a 
married  sister  at  Olmos,  near  Valadolid  from  which  place  he 
took  his  name.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  took  the  Franciscan 
habit  in  the  convent  of  Yalladolid.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  application  to  theological  studies,  and  was  sent  by 
Charles  Y.,  as  one  of  the  inquisitorial  commissioners  against 
the  witches  of  Biscay.  He  acquitted  himself  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  companion  Zuinarraga,  that  when  the 
latter  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mexico,  in  1628,  he  took  Olmos 
with  him  to  the  new  world.  Here  his  zeal  was  wisely  directed, 
and  he  began  a  series  of  labours  which  entitle  him  to  the  re- 
spect of  posterity.  He  found  it  necessary  to  learn  four  lan- 
guages, viz.  the  Mexican,  the  Totonica,  the  Tepheua,  and  the 
Guaxteca.  Of  the  two  first  he  wrote  granunars,  and  vocabu- 
laries, which  have  been  of  essential  service  to  other  missionaries. 
He  was  author  of  many  religious  tracts,  in  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  tribes,  among  whom  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  enduring  with  patience  and  fortitude  every  kind  of 
privation  and  difficulty.  He  lived  however,  to  a  great  age, 
and  died  in  October,  1471..  He  is  ranked  among  the  poets  of 
Spain,  having  translated  into  CastiUan  verse  a  Latin  work  upon 
heresv,  by  Alonzo  de  Castro. 

ROBERT  REID,  a  learned  Scottish  prelate,  was  bom  hi 
the  reign  of  James  IV.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  where,  after  he  had  finished  the 
course  of  his  studies  in  the  belles-lettres  and  philosophy,  he 
went  over  to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  studied  theology 
and  law.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1540,  and  was 
made  bishop  of  Orkney.  He  had  likewise  bestowed  upon 
him  several  dijniities  both  in  church  and  state ;  being  made 
by  king  James  v.,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  one 
of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  and  president  to  the 
session.  In  1558,  on  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with 
the  dauphin  of  France,  the  parliament  made  choice  of  our  pre- 
late to  negociate  that  important  affair.  After  the  solemnities 
of  the  marriage  were  over,  our  prelate,  returning  to  Scotland, 
died  suddenly  at  Dieppe,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1558; 
He  is  the  author  of  a  geographical  description  of  the  islands 
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of  Orkney ;  also  a  Genealogical  and  Historical  account  of  the 
family  of  the  Sinclairs. 

JOHN  HOOPER,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  a  martyr  for 
the  Protestant  cause,  was  bom  in  Somersetshire,  and  educated 
at  Oxford.    In  1518,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  after- 
wards became  a  Cistercian  monk,  but  disbelieving  his  frater- 
nity, returned  to  Oxford,  and  became  tinctured  with  Lutheran- 
ism.     In   1539  he  was  made  chaplain  and  steward  to  Sir 
John  ArundeU  who  afterwards  suffered  with  the  protector  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.     But  that  very  Catholic  knight,  as 
Wood  calls  him,  discovering  him  to  be  a  heretic,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  kingdom.    AJmr  continuing  some  time  in  France^ 
he  returned  to  England  and  lived  with  a  gentleman  called 
Seintlon  ;  but  being  discovered,  he  escaped  in  the  habit  of  a 
sailor  to  Ireland,  thence  embarked  for  the  continent  and  fixed 
his  abode  in  Switzerland.     Upon  Edward's  accession,  Mr. 
Hooper  returned  once  more  to  his  native  country.    In  1550, 
by  his  old  patron  Sir  John  Arunders  interest  with  the  earl  of 
Warwick  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Gloucester ;  and  in 
1552  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  which  he  held  in 
commendam  with  the  former.     But  Mary  had  scarcely  as- 
cended the  throne,  before  he  was  imprisoned,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  the  flames.     On  the  ninth  of  February,  1555,  he 
was  led  to  the  stake,  not  being  suffered  to  speak  to  the  weep- 
ing crowd,  and  was  there  used  in  a  barbarous  manner,  as  the 
fire  was  made  of  sreen  wood ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his 
lower  limbs  were  dowly  consumed,  while  his  vitals  were  unaf- 
fected, and  he  underwent  the  most  dreadful  torments  for 
above  three  quarters  of  an  hour.    He  bore  them,  however, 
with  admirable  patience  and  fortitude,  and  the  last  words 
which  he  was  able  to  utter,  were,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit."    He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  not  perfectly  reconciled  to  what  he  thought  remnants  of 
popery  in  the  church  of  England.    In  the  former  reign  he 
nad  been  one  of  Bonner's  accusers.    He  was  a  man  of  good 
parts  and  learning.    He  was  the  author  of  numerous  contro- 
versial Treatises,  Sermons,  Homilies,  Expositions,  Lectures, 
Confessions,  Letters,  &c. 

JULIUS  PFLUG,  an  eminent  German  catholic  divine,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1400,  but  in  what  place  we  are  not  in- 
formed. He  was  descended  from  a  noble  and  distinguished 
family,  and  having  been  educated  for  the  church,  was  made 
canon  of  Mentz,  and  provost  of  Zeits.  His  merits  as  well  aa 
his  birth,  made  him  known  at  court,  where  he  was  taken  into 
the  counsels  of  the  emperors  Charles  V.,  and  Ferdinand  L 
Having  been  made  bishop  of  Naumbergin  in  the  Palatinate,  his 
enemies  expelled  him  on  the  very  day  of  .his  election,  and. 
£)und  means  to  keep  him  from  the  possession  of  his  see  for 
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six  years,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  established  him  in  it  ^with  much  distinction.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  divines  whom  that  prince  employed  in 
drawing  up  his  famous  project  of  the  Interim,  and  he  presided 
as  his  representative  in  the  diets  of  the  empire  at  Ratisbon. 
Ferdinand  I.  placed  so  high  a  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
capacity,  that  hp  was  governed  by  his  advice  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous and  difficult  t^airs.  He  distinguished  himself,  like- 
wise, by  his  controversial  writings  against  the  Lutherans. 
After  he  had  retired  to  his  see,  he  presided  over  it  in  peace 
for  about  eighteen  years,  and  is  commended  for  the  exemplary 
fidelity  and  paternal  affection  with  which  he  governed  his 
flock.  He  died  in  1564,  about  the  age  of  74.  lie  was  author 
of  numerous  works. 

MARTIN  BUCER,  one  of  the  first  reformers  at  Stras- 
burgh,  was  bom  in  1491,  in  Alsace;  and  took  the  religious 
habit  of  St.  Dominic,  at  seven  years  of  age ;  but  meeting  with 
the  writings  of  Martin  Luther,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
Scriptures,  he  began  to  doubt  of  several  things  in  the  Romish 
religion.  After  some  conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelburg, 
in  1521,  he  adopted  most  of  his  sentiments,  but,  in  1532,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  those  of  Zuinglius.  He  assisted  in 
many  conferences  concerning  religion;  and  in  1548,  was  sent 
for  to  Augsburg  to  sign  the  agreement  between  the  papists 
and  protestants,  called  the  "  Interim."  His  warm  oppo'sitioQ 
to  tms  project  exposed  him  to  many  difficulties  and  hardships  ^ 
the  news  of  which  reaching  England,  where  his  fame  had 
already  arrived,  Cranmer  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  him 
an  invitation  to  come  over,  which  he  readily  accepted.  In 
154/9,  a  handsome  apartment  was  assigned  him  in  the  univer* 
sity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  salary  to  teach  theology.  Kins  Ed^ 
ward  YI.  had  the  greatest  regard  for  him..  Being  told  diat 
he  was  very  sensible  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  suf- 
fered much  for  want  of  a  German  stove,  he  sent  him  100 
crowns  to  purchase  one.  He  died  in  1551 ;  and  was  buried  at 
Cambridge  with  great  funeral  pomp.  In  the  reign  of  Mary* 
five  years  after  he  was  buried,  his  body  was  dug  up  and  pub- 
licly burnt,  and  his  tomb  demolished;  but  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  composed  many 
works,  among  which  are  Commentaries  on  the  Evangelists  and 
Grosp^k. 

BELL  AY,  a  cardinal,  was  bom  in  1492;  and  having  made 
eonsiderabie  proficiency  in  literature,  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Francis  I.  By.  him  he  was  employed  in  several  embassies,  par* 
ticularly  in  negociating  a  reconciliation  between  Henry  YIII. 
of  England  and  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  he  was  advanced  by 
him  to  several  considerable  preferments.  Bellay,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  king  Henry,  visited  the  pope  at  Rome,  where  he  cpn« 
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tinned/  and  in  15SS,  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Paul  III.  As 
soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  hostile  designs  of 
Charles  V.,  he  returned  to  France,  and  resisted  that  prince's 
invaaion  of  Fhirencej  in  1536,  as  the  lieutenant-general  of 
Francis,  with- as  much  military  vigour  as  prudence,  and  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  putting  the  metropolis,  and  other  places  in 
Picardy  and  Champagne  in  a  formidable  state  of  defence.  After 
the  death  of  Francis  1.  his  credit  declined  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  retiring  to  Rome,  he  resigned 
his  preferments  in  France,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Ostria.  He 
was  so  much  respected  by  his  brother  cardinals,  that  they  had 
thoughts  of  raising  him  to  the  pontificate,  when  he  died  in 
1560  at  Rome,  aged  68  years.  Bellay  was  distinguished  as  a 
patron  of  literature ;  and  by  his  advice,  in  concurrence  with 
that  of  Budssus,  Francis  I.  founded  the  royal  college  in  15^. 
He  was  an  elegant  writer,  both  in  Latin  and  in  French.  In 
the  Latin  language  he  wrote  some  harangues,  and  an  apology 
for  Francis  L,  and  in  the  latter  three  books  of  poems,  consist- 
ing of  elegies,  odes,  and  epigrams  published  by  R»  Stephens, 
in  1546. 

JOHN  AGRICOL A,  a  Saxon  divine,  was  bom  at  Eisleben, 
in  Germany,  April  SO,  1492.  Mosheim  describes  him  as  an 
eminent  doctor  of  the  Lutheran  church,  though  chargeable 
with  vanity,  presumption,  and  artifice.  He  was  minister,  and 
principal  of  a  college  in  his  own  country ;  and  attended  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  the  diet  of  Spire,  in  15S6 ;  and  to  that  of 
Augsburg,  in  1530.  Urged  by  ambition,  he  quitted  his  ownr 
Gounti^  in  1536,  and  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  settled  as 
a  pro&ssor  and  minister.  Although  he  wrote  against  Me- 
lancthon,  in  1527,  he  was  not  much  noticed  before  the  year 
1538,  when  he  took  occasion,  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther,, 
concerning  the  ground  of  man's  acceptance  and  salvation,  to 
declaim  against  the  law  ;  maintaining,  that  it  was  neither  fit  to 
be  proposed  to  the  people  as  a  rule  of  manners,  nor  to  be  used 
in  the  church  as  a  means  of  instruction ;  and  that  the  gospel 
lilone  was  to  be  inculcated  and  explained,  both  in  the  churches 
and  in  the  schools  of  learning :  and  he  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Antinomians.  Luther,  who  had  been 
before  his  friend,  attacked  him  with  great  severity ;  and  his 
accusations  were  supported  by  the  divines  of  Wittemberg. 
At  length,  by  the  interposition  of  the  electors  of  Saxony,  and 
of  Brandenburgh,  Agricola  was  induced  to  publish  a  recanta- 
tion of  his  errors,  and  to  retract  the  injurious  reproaches  which 
he  had  cast  upon  Luther.  Mosheim  says,  this  recantation  does 
.  not  seem  to  have'been  sincere ;  as  he  returned  to  his  errors, 
when  his  fears  were  dispelled  by  the  death  of  Luther,  and 
gained  proselytes  to  his  extravagant  doctrine.  Agricola  was 
employed  by  Charles  V.,  in  1548,  in  conjunction  with  other 
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persoiiBy  and  liberaDy  rewarded,  in  composing  the  "  Interim.** 
It  is  said,  that  he  wanted  to  restore  the  use  of  holy  oil  in  the 
case  of  the  sick ;  and  that  he  attributed  a  supernatural  efficacy 
to  it  Some  have  said,  that  he  was  a  papist ;  and  others « 
charge  him  with  being  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  with  maintaining 
all  re^gions  to  be  in  themselves  really  indifferent.  When  he 
left  Saxony,  he  was  patronized  at  the  court  of  Brandenbursh, 
by  the  elector  Joachim  II.,  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  till  his . 
death,  which  happened  at  Berlin,  in  1566.  His  "  Explication 
of  German  Proverbs,"  and  his  ^*  Commentaries  upon  St.  Luke/* 
are  the  prindpal  of  his  works. 

6EORGK  JO  YE,  an  English  divine,  was  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Bedfordshire,  and  educated  at  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship, which  he  resimed  in  1527,  on  account  of  his  having 
become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  He  tiien  went 
into  Germany,  where  he  assisted  in  Tinda]l*s  translation  of  the 
Bible.  He  died  in  1553.  His  works  are.  On  the  Unity  and 
Schism  of  the  Church.  The  Subversion  of  Moses;  also  Foun- 
dation Commentaries. 

NICOLAS  OLAHUS,  bom  at  Hermanstadt,  in  1493,  of 
m  ancient  family.  After  different  offices  of  trust  and  credit, 
he  was  appointed,  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary,  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Zagrab.  At  the  same  time  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  same  monarch  afterwards 
made  him  archbishop  of  Stre^onia,  after  placing  the  crown  of 
Hungary  on  the  head  of  MaxuniUan.  Olahus  died  at  Igrena, 
in  1^8.  This  prelate  was  the  author  of  a  ''  Chronicle  of  his 
Time,"  of  a  "  History  of  Attila,"  and  a  "  Description  of  Hun- 

jfONAS  JUSTUS,  a  protestant  divine,  bom  at  N.  Hau- 
sen,  in  Thuringia,  in  1493.  He  was  one  of  Luther's  most 
zealous  disciples.  He  contracted  a  strict  friendship  with  Me- 
lancthon ;  became  principal  of  the  college  of  Wittemberg,  and 
afterwards  dean  of  the  university  x>f  mat  city.  He  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  other  works;  and  died 
in  1555. 

JOHN  DRACONITES,  a  learned  German  protestant 
divine,  was  a  native  of  Carlstadt,  in  Franconia,  and  bom  in 
1494.  He  became  bishop  in  Prussia,  and  died  in  1566.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  Gospels,  and  beiran 
a  Polyglot  Bible. 

DOMINIC  SOTO,  a  learned  Snanish  Donunican  bora  at 
Segovia,  in  1494.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  theologian, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  esteemed  members  of  the 
council  of  Trent.  He  was  appointed  confessor  to  Charles  y., 
and  died  in  1560,  aged  66.    His  works  are  niunerous:    His 
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Srincipal  works  are — 1.  On  Nature  and  GTaee^4to.    2.  De 
tistitia  et  Jure,  fol. 

DAVID  BEATON,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a 
cardinal  of  Rome,  was  bom  in  1494.  Pope  Paul  III.  raised 
him  to  the  degree  of  a  cardinal  in  December,  1538 ;  and  being 
employed  by  James  V.  in  negociating  his  marriage  with  the 
court  of  France,  he  was  there  consecrated  bishop  of  Mirepoix. 
Soon  after  his  instalment  as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  he 
promoted  a  furious  persecution  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland ; 
when  the  kind's  death  put  a  stop,  for  a  time,  to  his  arbitrary 
proceedings,  lie  being  then  excluded  from  afi^s  of  govern- 
ment, and  confined.  He  raised,  however,  so  strong  a  party, 
that,  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen  Mary,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  coimcil,  made  chancellor,  and  procured  a 
commission  as  legate  k  latere  from  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
now  began  to  renew  his  persecution  of  heretics :  and  among 
the  rest,  of  the  famous  protestant  preacher,  Mr.  George 
Wishart,  whose  sufferings  at  the  stake  he  viewed  from  his 
window,  with  apparent  exultation.  It  is  said,  that  Wishart  at 
his  death  foretold  the  murder  of  Beaton;  which  indeed,  hap- 

ened  shortly  after,  he  being  assassinated  in  his  chamber, 
ay  29,  1547.  He  was  a  haughty  bigoted  churchman,  and 
thought  severity  the  proper  method  of  suppressing  heresy. 
The  character  of  cardinal  Beaton  has  been  very  differently 
represented  by  the  opposite  parties ;  but  seems  on  the  whole 
sufficiently  marked.  He  had  strong  talents,  especially  for  bu- 
siness, and  was  very  fit  to  take  the  lead  in  political  trans- 
actions. But  his  temper  was  haughty  and  violent,  and  his 
principles  only  those  of  an  ambitious  and  selfish  man,  resolved 
by  any  measures  to  support  the  cause  which  was  connected  with 
bis  own  advancement.  He  appears  to  have  had  little  learning ; 
and  his  morals  were  unbecoming  his  station. 

ISIDORE  CLARIO,  an  Italian  bishop,  famous  for  his 
learning,  zeal,  and  charity.  He  distinguisned  himself  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  died  at  Foli^no,  in  1555.  He  published 
Annotations  on  the  Vulgate,  with  corrections  of  the  text  in 
numerous  places,  i  which  work  obtained  a  place  in  the  index 
Expurgatorius. 

ROBERT  ALDRICH,  a  native  of  Bumham,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, educated  at  Eton  and  King's  college,  Cambridge. 
He  was  elected  master  of  Eton  and  provost,  and  in  1537,  mwie 
bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  is  highly  commended  by  Leland,  for 
his  learning  and  piety.  He  wrote  epigrams,  &c.  and  die4 
in  1555,  at  Homcastle,  in  Lincobishire. 

PHILIP  MONTANUS,  vernacularly  MONTAGNE,  a 
learned  Flemish  divine  and  professor,  was  born  at  Armentiers, 
about  the  year  1405.     He  received  his  education  at  Paris, 
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whare  lie  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne,  though  he  never  took  priest^s  orders,  or  was 
a  member  of  any  religious  community.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of 
his  time,  and  particularly  with  Erasmus,  who  has  spoken  ad- 
yantageou&ly  of  him  in  lus  ''  Letters."  He  chiefly  excelled  in 
the  knowledfire  of  languages,  and  criticism.  When  he  was 
sixty  years  of  a^,  he  was  appointed  Greek  professor  in  the 
university  \t  Defray,  by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  and  filled 
that  post  with  reputation  for  several  years.  He  died  about  the 
year  1675,  above  the  age  of  eighty,  and  his  name  is  inscribed 
on  the  list  of  benefactors  to  the  university  of  Douay,  for 
having  founded  three  scholarshipa  in  the  college  of  Mar- 
chienne. 

JOHN,  sumamedDE  DIEU,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  founder  of  that  kind  of  charitable  institutions  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick,  which  are  called  after  his  surname,  was  bom 
at  Mente^major-el-Novo,  a  amall  city  in  Portugal,  in  the  year 
1495.  He  was  descended  from  poor  parents,  without  whose 
kilowledge,  when  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  followed  a 
monk  into  Spain.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  city  of  Oro- 
pesa,  in  Castile,  the  monk  deserted  him ;  upon  which  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  a  benevolent  person,  who  sent  him  to 
a  house  which  he  had  in  the  country,  to  tend  his  flocks.  He 
behaved  so  weU  in  the  service  of  this  master,  that  after  some 
vears  he  offered  to  bestow  on  him  his  daughter  in  marriage ; 
out  John  preferred  living  sinele,  and  chose  a  soldier's  me. 
Having  borne  arms  for  sever^  years,  during  which  he  led  a 
dissipated  Ufe,  he  at  length  became  disgusted  with  his  pro«* 
fession,  which  he  quitted,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  a 
Portuguese  gentleman.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  so  affected  by  a  charity  sermon  which  he  heard 
at  Granada,  that  he  determined  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to 
consecrate  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
relief  of  the  sick.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination  he  re- 
tired to  the  hospital  of  Granada,  and  there  drew  up  the  plan 
of  a  designed  charitable  institution,  which  was  approved  of  by 
pope  Pius  V.  in  th^  year  167S.  Thus  authorized,  John  en- 
gaged with  zeal  in  collecting  the  donations  of  the  hiunane  and 
charitable,  and  was  very  successful,  insomuch  that  he  was 
enabled  to  erect  at  Granada  a  noble  hospital  for  the  reception 
and  relief  of  the  sick,  which  was  the  cause  of  many  similar 
establishments  in  different  countries  throughout  Europe.  This 
worthy  man  spent  his  days  in  attending  and  relieving  the  sick, 
and  his  evenings  in  making  collections  for  his  institution.  But 
his  charitable  spirit  was  not  confined  to  this  object  only.  He 
visited  the  modest  poor,  and  found  employment  for  those  who 
Wanted,  diat  they  might  not  through  idleness  be  tempted  %9 
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become  vicious.  He  took  particular  care  of  some  girls  who 
had  no  Hieans  of  support,  and  whose  poverty  exposed  their 
virtue  to  danger.  He  even  visited  the  houses  innabited  by 
prostitutes^  and  by  his  exhortations  prevailed  on  numbers  of 
them  to  abandon  their  vicious  habits.  The  archbishop  of 
Granada  suppUed  him  with  considerable  sums  for  the  support 
of  his  benevolent  undertakings!  as  did  the  bishop  of  St,  rnul, 
president  of  the  royal  chamber  of  Granada,  who  gave  him  the 
surname  of  De  Dieu.  He  died  in  1650,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
He  nrescribed  no  rules  to  his  disciples,  excepting  his  own  ex- 
ample :  pope  Pius  V.  subjected  them  to  the  reguktions  of  the 
hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  with  some  alterations,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fourth  vow,  by  which  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  sick  poor. 

JOHN  BALE,  in  Latin  BALEUS,  an  English  divine  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Cove,  near  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk,  in 
1495.  His  parents  having  a  large  family,  and  but  small  means, 
he  was  entered  at  the  ase  of  twelve,  in  the  monastery  of  Car- 
melites, in  Norwich,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  The  reformation  at  this  time  had  made  its  way 
into  Engmnd,  Bale,  though  educated  in  the  Romish  church, 
became  a  protestant.  His  conversion  he  ascribes  to  the  illumi- 
nation which  he  received  from  lord  Wentworth ;  but  at  the 
same  time  gives  some  room  to  conclude,  that  it  was,  in  part, 
the  effect  of  his  disUke  of  celibacy.  Relating  the  particulars 
of  the  change,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  to  lord  Went- 
worth, he  adds,  "  I  made  haste  to  emice  the  mark  of  wicked 
antichrist ;  and  that  I  might  no  longer  be  in  servitude  to  so 
execrable  a  beast,  I  made  the  faithftd  Dorothy  my  wife,  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  command ;  he  that  has  not  the  gift  of 
continence,  let  him  marry."  Upon  which,  Nicholson,  not  un- 
fairly remarks,  that  "  his  wife,  Dorothy,  seems  to  have  had  a 
fflreat  hand  in  that  happy  work."  The  acrimony  with  which 
Bale  heie  speaks  of  popery,  appears  to  have  remained  with 
him  through  life,  and  to  nave  united  with  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  the  times  to  subject  him  to  much  persecution.  In  early  life 
he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  lord  Cromwell;  but  after  that 
nobleman's  death,  the  violence  of  the  popish  party  rendered 
his  situation  so  uncomfortable  and  hazardous,  that  he  chose  to 
retire  into  the  Netherlands.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
he  returned  to  England,  and  his  learning  and  zeal  procured  him 
the  living  of  Bishop's  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Southampton ; 
and  soon  aftervcards  the  bishopric  of  Ossory,  in  Ireland.  In 
this  station,  however,  surrounded  with  people  zealously  at- 
tached to  a  mode  of  religion  which  he  execrated,  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  terror.  His  clergy,  on  his  first  preachinff 
the  reformed  doctrines,  either  forsook  or  opposed^  him  i  and 
so  violent  was  the  popular  iiiry  against  him^  that  his  life  was 
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firequendy  in  danger.  In  onfe  tumult,  five  of  his  domestics  were 
killed  before  his  face,  and  he  doubtless  would  have  shared  the 
same  fiite,  had  not  the  magistrate  brought  a  considerable  force 
to  his  defence.  These  troubles  and  alarms,  of  which  he  him*^ 
self  wrote  a  particular  account,  obliged  him  to  quit  his  diocese. 
For  some  time  bishop  Bale  lay  concealed  in  Dublin.  Attempt- 
ing  to  make  his  escape,  the  trading  vessel  which  conveyed  him 
was  taken  by  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  the  captain  of  which  strip- 
ped him  of  all  lus  money  and  efiects.  The  ship  being  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  this  unfortu- 
nate prelate  was  seized  on  a  suspicion  of  treason,  upon  the 
Accusation  of  the  pilot,  who  hoped  to  share  the  bishop's  money. 
A  similar  charge  was  afterwards  brought  against  him  at  Do- 
ver, whither  he  was  conveyed  in  the  saipe  ship.  Carried  a 
prisoner  to  Holland,  he  could  not  obtain  his  lioerty  without 
paying  a  considerable  ransom.  .  From  Holland  he  withdrew  to 
basil  in  Switzerland,  and  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  re- 
xiained  abroad.  The  accession  of  a  protestant  princess  to  the 
throne  of  England  encouraged  him  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  did  not,  however,  venture  again  to  encounter  the 
vexations  and  hazards  of  his  Irish  see,  but  contented  himself 
with  retiring,  after  a  stormy  life,  to  the  quiet  repose  of  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  CanteibiU7,  in  1560.  He  died  at  Canterbuiy  in 
November  1563,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  a^e. 

Bale,  while  he  was  a  papbt,  wrote  many  small  pieces ;  and 
after  he  renounced  popery,  the  productions  of  his  pen,  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  were  still  more  numerous.  Most  of  his 
English  writings  in  prose  were  pointed  against  popery,  to 
which  he  was  a  bitter  enemy.  The  following  is  a  tolerably 
correct  list  of  his  works.  1.  The  Actes  of  Englysh  Votaries, 
8vo.  1546.  2.  *'  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Fox,"  under 
the  assumed  name  of  John  Harrison,  1543.  3.  The  Apology 
of  Johan  Bale  agaynste  a  ranke  Papyst :  to  which  is  added, 
^'  A  brefe  Exposycion  upon  the  xxx  Chapter  of  Numeri," 
.1550,  8vo.,  4.  An  Expostulacion  or  Compiaynt  agaynste  the 
Blasphemeyes  of  a  frantic  Papyst,  of  Hamsnyre,  1552,  8vo. 
6.  «  The  image  of  both  Churches,"  1550,  8vo.  6.  A  brefe 
Chronicle  concerning  the  Examinacion  and  Death  of  the  bles** 
ised  Martir  of  Christ,  Sir  Johan  Oldecastle,  Lord  Cobham, 
1544,  Svo.  reprinted  in  1722.  7.  The  Vocacyon  of  Johan 
Bale  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Ossorie,  in  Ireland,  1553,  Svo.  8. 
A  Declaration  of  Edmond  Bonner*s  Articles  concerning  the 
Cleargye  of  London  Diocese,  1561,  8vo.  9.  The  Pageant  of 
Popes,  containing  the  Ly  ves  of  all  the  Bbhops  of  Rome,  from 
the  beginninge  of  them  to  the  yeare  of  grace,  1555,  4to.  1574. 
This  is  a  translation  from  Bale*s  Latin  edition.  10.  A  brefe 
Comedy  or  Enterlude  of  Johan  Baptiste^  Preachynge  in  the 
Wyldemesse,  4to.  1538.     11.  A  brefe  Comedy  or  Enterlude 
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concernyng  the  Temptacjrcm  of  ou:^  Lord  and  Savior,  4io. 
1538«  IS.  A  new  Comedy  or  Interlude  concerning  the  Laws 
of  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ,  4to.  1562.  13.  A  Tragedy  or 
Enterlude,  manifesting  the  chief  Promises  of  God  unto  Maa» 
1677,  4to.  14.  A  A^sterye  of  Inyquyte,  contayned  within 
the  hereetycall  genealogye  of  Ponce  Pantalohus,  1545,  l^o. 
15.  The  first  and  kttere  Examinacion  of  the  worthv  Servaunt 
of  Grod,  jMBstres  Anne  Askew,  1546 — 7,  ISmo.  16.  A  brefe 
and  faythfuU  Declaracion  of  the  true  Fayth  in  Clmst,  1547^ 
l^mo.  17.  The  laboryouse  Journey  and  Serche  of  JohaA 
Leyknde,  for  Englandes  Antiquities,  1549,  16mo.  1&  The 
Confessyon  of  the  Synner  after  the  sacred  Scrintures,  1549^ 
8ro.  19.  A  Dialogue  of  Commimjrcacyon  to  be  had  between 
two  Children,  1549,  16mo. — ^He  also  translated  some  works 
from  foreign  writers,  particularly  one  on  the  death  of  Luther, 
His  plays  on  sacred  subjects,  to  a  modem  audience  would 
appear  extravagantly  burlesque,  but  which  in  the  age  they 
were  written,  were  doubtless  gravely  and  piouoly  peiformed* 
Mosf  of  his  pieces  are  at  present  only  sought  for  as  objects 
pf  curiosity.  The  only  work  of  bishop  Bde  which  has  given 
him  distinction  among  authors,  is  his  ^^  Scriptorum  Dlustrium 
Majoris  Britannias  Catalogus ;  or  an  *'  Account  of  the  Lives  of 
eminent  writers  of  Great  Britain,"  commencing,  as  it  is  ex>- 

Sressed  in  the  author's  title,  fi*om  Japhet,  one  of  the  sons  of 
foah,  and  brought  down  through  a  series  of  9618  years  to 
the  Christian  era  1557,  at  which  time  the  author  was  an  exile 
for  religion  in  Germany.  The  work  is  a  compilation  from 
various  authors,  but  chiefly  from  the  labours  of  the  eminent 
antiquarian  John  Leland.  The  vehemence  of  Bale'is  invec^ 
^ves  against  popery,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  exposes 
the  vices  of  pojpes,  priests,  and  monks  have  given  ffreat  omnce 
to  Catholic  writers.  Several  good  critics  have  charged  Bale 
with  disingenuity,  as  well  as  with  credulity.  While  we  admif; 
that  the  intemperate  zeal  of  this  prelate  oflen  carried  him  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  decency  and  candour  in  his  accounts  of 
the  papists,  we  must  add,  that  his  sufferings  may  fomish  some 
apology  for  his  acrimony,  and  that  many  things  which  he  re- 
lates, though  before  designedly  concealed,  or  ingeniously 
glossed  over  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  might  nevertheless 
be  true.  With  considerable  allowance  for  the  strong  bias  of 
party  zeal.  Balers  biographical  works  may  be  read  with 
advantage. 

ALPHONSO  DE  CASTRO,  a  Franciscan  friar,  a  native 
of  Zanora  in  Spain,  was  a  very  celebrated  preacher,  and  much 
esteemed  by  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  and  his  son  Philip  11., 
and  he  accompanied  the  latter  into  England  when  he  went  to 
marry  queen  Mary.  He  resided  long  in  ^e  Low  Countries ; 
and  bad  been  nominated  archbishop  of  Compostella,  when  be* 
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fixe  he  had  received  his  bulk,  he  died  at  Brussela  in  1558|  aged 
dxty-thiee.  He  is  prindpally  known  as  a  writer^  by  his  work 
*'  Affainst  Heresies,  in  fourteen  books,  partlv  historical,  and 
parUy  polemical.  He  follows  the  alphabetical  order,  enume- 
rating each  heresy  under  the  title  of  Errors,  according  to  the 
subject,  and  giving  their  origin,  authors,  and  refutation.  Uht 
method  does  not  appear  to  be  very  clear,  yet  the  work  is  said 
to  be  tolerably  well  written,  and  it  went  through  a  variety  of  edi- 
tions in  different  countries.  Fenardent,  a  Franciscan,  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  it  at  Paris  in  1570,  adding  three  booka 
of  heresies  not  noticed  by  de  Castro ;  and  in  a  second  volume, 
he  reprinted  the  same  author*s  trealase  on  the  punishment  of 
heretics,  and  on  penal  laws.  De  Castro  also  published  a 
number  of  homiUes,  and  a  commentary  on  the  twelve  minor 
prophets. 

JOHN  FORSTER,  a  protestant  divine,  was  a  native  of 
Augsburg,  and  bom  in  1405.  He  taught  Hebrew  at  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  died  in  1556.  His  Hebrew  lexicon  was  pub- 
lishM^d  at  Basle  in  1564,  folio.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
John  Forster,  who  published  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  died  in  1613. 

CASPAR  HEDIO,  one  of  the  first  reformers,  was  a  native 
pf  Etlingen,  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden  ;  where  he  was  bom 
in  1405.  He  was  educated  at  Friburs,  and  Basil.  Having 
knbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  he  preached  them  with 
great  success  in  the  church  of  Mentz,  until  a  violent  perse^ 
cution  caused  him  to  leave  the  place.  He  went  to  Strasbiu'g 
in  1523,  where  he  co-operated  with  Capito  and  Bucer  in  the 
reformation.  Here  he  married  in  1533.  In  1543,  Herman, 
bislK^  of  Cologne,  wishing  to  promote  the  reformation  in  his 
diocese,  invited  Bucer  and  Hedio,  who  were  very  successful 
until  they  were  expelled  by  the  emperor  and  the  Spaniards, 
Hedio  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  returned  4o  Strasburg^ 
where  he  died  Oct.  17,  1552^  He  wrote  several  works,  theo* 
logical,  historical,  and  philological;  besides  which,  he  was 
^rntor  of  some  parts  of  the  Fathers. 

<^ERARD  MORING,  an  eminent  catholic  divine^  and 
theologian,  was  born  a^t  Bommel,  in  Guelderland,  concerning 
the  time  of  whose  birth  we  have  no  information.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  officiated  for  some  time 
as  professor  in  that  faculty,  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  eloqu^ice.  He  was  aJGterwards  made  canon  and  pasUnr  of 
gt  Prudpn,  vulgarly  called  St,  Pron,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
where  he  died  in  1556.    He  was  the  author  of  several  works. 

PHILIP  MELANCTHOM",  a  celebrated  reformer  and  co^ 
fuljutor  of  Luther,  born  at  Bretten,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhifie,  Febmary  16,  1405,    His  father^  nan)e  was  Schw^rt* 
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ferdty  which  signifies  hlack  earth,  but  the  word  was  changed 
according  to  the  affectaticm  of  the  times,  by  his  fiiend  Reuch- 
lin,  into  the  GreelL,  Melancthon,  of  similar  meaning.    He  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Bretten,  Heidelberg,  &c.,  and  at  thirteen 
vears  of  age  wrote  a  comedy  of  some  merit.    He  left  Heidel- 
berg in  1513,  because  he  was  refused  a  decree  on  account  of 
his  youth,  and  then  passed  to  Tubingen,  where  he  gave  pub- 
lic lectures  on  Virgil,  Terence,  and  other  classics.    In  1518, 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  Melancthon  was 
created  doctor  of  philosophy.    It  was  about  this  -period  that 
Erasmus  paid  him  the  following  high  compliment ;  **  What 
hopes  may  we  not  entertain  of  young  Philip  Melancthon,  who, 
though  as  yet  very  young,  and  almost  a  boy,  is  equally  to  be 
admired  for  his  knowledge  in  both  languages !    What  quick- 
ness of  inyention !    What  purity  of  diction !    What  powers  of 
memory!  What  variety  of  reading!  What  modesty  and  grace- 
fulness of  behaviour !"    WhUe  at  Tubingen,  Melancthon  dili- 
gently studied  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  always  carried  about 
with  him  a  Bible,  which  he  nad  received  as  a  present  from 
Reuchlin.  This  treasure,  it  may  be  said,  he  bound  to  his  heart ; 
he  was  scarcely  ever  seen  without  it ;  and  during  divine  service, 
he  frequentiy  referred  to  its  contents ;  and  on  this  account, 
those  who  were  jealous  of  his  rising  fame,  endeavoured  to 
excite  prejudices  against  him,  by  insinuating  that  he  spent  his 
whole  time  at  church  in  reading  what*did  not  belong  to  the 
solemnities  of  the  service.    In  1518  he  was  appointed  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
university  of  Wittemoeiv,  and  by  his  inaugural  speech  excited 
the  highest  applause  and  admiration.    He  now  began  to  read 
lectures  upon  Homer,  and  the  Greek  text  of  the  epistie  of  St. 
Paul  to  Titus,  which  attracted  vast  crowds  of  auditors,  and 
which  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  to  promote  the  study  of 
Ghreek  literature.    In  the  year  1519,  he  published  his  <'  Rhe- 
toric,** and  in  the  following  year,  a  treatise  on  '^  Logic  ;'*  and 
four  years  after  this,  his  work  on  "  Grammar.**    From  the  time 
of  his  settlmg  at  Wittemberg,  Melancthon  contracted  a  close 
intimacy  with  Luther;  and  in  the  year  1519,  he  accompanied 
him  to  Leipsic,  to  be  a  witness  of  the  ecclesiastical  combat 
with  Eckius.    He  seems  not  to  have  been  contented  to  be  a 
•mere  by-stander,  but  joined  so  much  in  the  debate  as  to  pro- 
voke the  rage  and  bitterness  of  Eckius,  who  found  himself 
ccwnpletely  overwhelmed  with  the  arguments  brought  against 
the  cause  which  he  undertook  to  justify  and  defend.    Melanc- 
thon, from  this  moment,  became  an  advocate  in  the  cause  of 
reform,  and,  by  the  services  which  he  afterwards  rendered  it, 
made  his  name  immortal.    In  1520  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Wittemberg  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans,  with 
which  Luther  was  so  highly  pleased,  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
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printed,  and  prefixed  a  pre&ce  of  his  own,  recommending  it  to 
the  use  of  the  churches.  In  the  following  year  he  undertook 
a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  in  opposition  to  the  uni- 
▼ersity  of  Paris,  which  had  passed  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  him.  The  next  business  of  importance  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  to  draw  up,  conjointly  with  Luther,  a  system  of 
laws  relating  to  church  government,  pubUc  worship,  the  ranks, 
offices,  and  revenues  of  the  priesthood,  and  other  matters  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  promulgated  in 
his  dominions,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  other  princes  of 
the  empire,  who  had  renounced  the  papal  supremacy  and  juris- 
diction. After  this,  Melancthon  was  commissioned,  with 
others,  to  visit  all  the  churches  in  the  electoral  dominions,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  these  laws  carried  into  execution. 

In  1529,  Melancthon  accompanied  the  elector  John  to  the 
diet  at  Spire,  in  which  the  princes  and  members  of  the  re- 
formed religion  acquired  the  denomination  of  the  Protestants, 
in  consequence  of  their  protesting  against  a  decree  which 
declared  unlawfiil  every  change  that  should  be.  introduced  into 
the  established  religion,  before  the  determination  of  a  general 
council  was.  known.  In  1530,  a  diet  of  the  empire  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to 
the  dissensions  occasioned  by  religious  disputes,  under  the  eye 
of  the  emperor,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  real  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and  of  the  true 
causes  of  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  protes- 
tant  princes  employed  Melancthon  to  compose  a  creed,  which 
was  presented  to  the  emperor,  and  which  reflects  honour  on 
the  address,  moderation,  and  eloquence  of  Melancthon.  This 
creed,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  *^  Ck)nfession  of 
Augsburg,"  was  severely  animadverted  upon  by  his  opponents, 
which  led  him  to  draw  up  an  able  reply,  notwithstanding  .the 
imperial 'prohibition,  unaer  the  tide  of  **  A  Defence  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg."  Recourse  was  now  had  to  confe- 
rences, in  which  our  reformer  mightily  distinguished  himself. 
It  was  in  these  that  the  spirit  and  character  of  Melancthon 
appeared  in  their  true  colours ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  vota- 
ries of  Rome  exhausted  their  efforts  to  gain  over  to  their  party 
this  pillar  of  the  Reformation,  whose  abmties  and  virtues  added 
a  lustre  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  His  gentle 
spirit  was  apt  to  sink  into  a  kind  of  yieldmg  softness,  under 
the  influence  of  mild  and  cenerous  treatment.  Accordingly 
while  his  adversaries  soothed  him  with  fiedr  words  and  flattering 
promises,  he  seemed  ready  to  complv  with  their  wishes ;  but 
when  they  made  use  of  threats,  Melancthon  appeared  in  a 
very  different  point  of  light ;  then  a  spirit  of  intrepidity,  ar- 
dour, and  independence  animated  all  his  words  and  actions. 
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and  he  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  tiueats  of  power, 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  the  fear  of  death. 

As  every  attempt  at  reconciliation  had  proved  in  vain,  a 
seveie  decree  was  issued  by  the  emperor's  order  eiyoimng  the 
provinces,  states,  and  cities,  that  nad  thrown  off  the  papal 
yoke,  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  on 
pain  of  incurring  the  indignation  of  the  emperor,  the  patron 
and  protector  oithe  church.  This  at  first  oppressed  the  gen- 
tle spirit  of  Melancthon,  till  he  was  encouraged  and  animated 
by  the  exhortations  of  Luther,  and  he  soon  had  the  satisfiic- 
tion  to  see  the  Protestant  interest  strengthened  and  extended, 
owing  to  the  treaty  concluded  at  Nuremberg,  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  which  the  emperor  was  made  fully  sensible,  by  the 
league  of  Smalcald,  and  other  circumstances.  Melancthon'a 
fame  was  now  spread  far  and  wide,  and  he  was  invited  by 
Francis  I.,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  France,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes of  the  protestants,  but  the  offer  was  declined ;  as  like- 
wise a  similar  invitation  from  Henry  YIII.  of  England.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  various  conferences  on  religious  subjects 
at  Frankfort,  Reinspurg,  Worms,  Spires,  and  Katisbon,  and 
every  where  evinced  the  deepest  learning  and  the  most  peace- 
able temper.  The  tunes,  and  not  inclination,  rendered  him  a 
controversialist,  and  his  answer  to  his  mother  was  very  re- 
markable. When  asked  by  the  aged  woman  who  repeated 
before  him  her  prayers  in  a  simpfe  but  pious  manner,  what 
riie  must  believe  in  this  great  connision  of  creeds,  he  replied* 
'*  Go  on,  mother,  to  believe  and  pray  as  you  have  done,  and 
never  trouble  yourself  about  controversies."  He  died  at  Wit- 
temberg  in  1560,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  friend 
Luther.  Among  the  reasons  which,  on  his  death-bed,  he  as- 
rigned  for  considering  dissolution  as  happiness,  he  said,  that 
it  delivered  him  from  theological  persecutions.  He  composed 
his  o^^  epitaph : 


**  Iste  brevis  tumulus  miseri  tenit  ossa  Philippi, 
Quis,  qualis  fuerit  nesdo,  talis  erat" 

''  Nature,**  waya  one  of  this  great  man*s  biographers,  <^  had 
given  Melffiicthon  a  peaceable  temper  which  wad  but  ill  suited 
to  the  times  he  livea  in.  His  moderation  served  only  to  be 
his  cffoss.  He  was  like  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Nobody 
Uked  his  mildness,  it  lodged  as  if  it  were  lukewarm.*'  He  was 
a  person  of  nuddle  stature,  with  lively  eyes,  and  well  propcMr- 
tioned  limbs,  but  his  eonstitntion  was  delicate,  and  his  health 
weak,  yet  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  ri^d  temperance,  ha 
was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  with  an  intenseness  of  ap-. 
Ication  tliat  is  almost  incredible.    The  habits  of  such  a  man 
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(Baimot  fail  of  inteiesling  those  who  reflect  on  whal  he  did  for 
the  world ;  it  was  his  practice  to  ^e  to  bed  immediately  after 
an  early  supper,  and  to  rise  at  midnight  to  his  labours.     On 
retiring  to  rest  he  endeavoured  to  dismiss  as  much  as  possible 
from  his  mind  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  disturb  his  repose, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  always  postponed  reading  such  letters 
as  were  brought  to  him  in  the  evening  tiU  next  day*    He  was 
divil  and  oblong  to  all ;  entirely  free  from  envy,  detraction, 
jealousy,  and  dissimulation ;  and  possessed  an  unrivalled  de- 
gree of  candour  and  frankness.    His  principal  relaxation  horn 
aevere  studies,  was  the  conversation  of  his  friends  during  hb 
meals.      He  was  humble  and  extremely  disinterested,  con- 
stantly refusing  the  valuable  presents  wmch  were  offered  him 
by  many  ^eat  pruices,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  small 
-profits  of  his  prc^essorship ;  yet  he  managed  his  narrow  in- 
come with  such  admirable  economy,  that  be  was  able  to  indulge 
his  benevolent  and  charitable  disposition  to  Im  astonishing 
degree.    According  to  the  testimony  of  Mosheim,  few  worthies 
ican  be  compared  with  him,  if  we  consider  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  the  fertility  and  elegance  of  his  studies,  the  facility 
and  quickness  of  his  comprehension,  or  the  uninterrupted  in- 
dustry that  attended  his   learning   and  theological  labours. 
He  rendered  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts  the  same  eminent 
service  that  Luther  had  done  to  religion,  by  purging  them 
from  the  dross  with  which  they  had  been  corrupted,  and  lly 
reoommendinff  them  in  a  powerful  and  persuasive  manner  to 
the  study  of  the  Germans.    He  had  the  rare  talent  of  discern- 
ing truth  in  all  its  connections  and  combinations,  of  compre- 
hending at  once  the  most  aBatraet  notions,  and  of  expressing 
them  with  the  utmost  ease  and  perspicuity.    His  love  of  peace, 
which  was  partly  owing  to  the  sweetness  of  his  natural  temper, 
made  him  desire  with  ardour,  that  a  reformation  might  be 
effected  without  producing  a  schism  in  Ae  church.    The 
iqpirit  of  charity  led  him  sometimes  to  make  concessions  that 
were  nieither  consistent  with  prudence,  nor  advantageous  to 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged*    It  is,  however,  certain 
that  he  ^ave  no  quarter  to  those  more  dangerous  errors,  that 
reigned  m  the  Churdi  of  Rom^  but  maintained,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  their  existence  was  in  opposition  to  the  existence  of 
.  true  religion.    But  when  the  hour  of  real  danger  approached, 
when  thmgs  wore  a  formidable  aspect,  and  the  cause  of  religion 
was  in  imminent  peril,  then  this  mild  and  even  timorous  man, 
in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  was  converted  into  a  hero,  looked  dan- 
gers in  the  foce  with  unshaken  constancy,  and  opposed  his 
adversaries  with  invincible  fortitude.    AU  l^is  shews,  that 
the  force  of  truth  and  the  power  of  principle,  had  diminished 
the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  Melancthon's  natural  character, 
frithout  entirely  removing  them.    Had  bis  fortitude  been  more 
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uniform  and  steady,  his  desire  of  recondBng  all  interests,  and 
pleasing  all  parties,  less  excessive,  he  must  deservedly  have 
been  .considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  among  men.  His 
most  inveterate  enemies  were  reluctantlv  compelled  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  extraordinary  merit.  They  could  not  refrain 
from  acknowledging,  that  very  few  such  worthy  characters  as 
Melancthon  were  enrolled  in  the  records  of  fame.  In  philoso- 
.phy  he  followed  chiefly  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  and  had 
frequently  recourse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonists  and 
Stoics,  but  always  in  due  subordination  to  revelation,  and  only 
so  far  as  they  were  likely  to  answer  some  valuable  purpose. 
*'I  would  have  no  one,"  says  he,  '*  trifle  in  philosophising,  lest 
he  should  lose  sight  of  common  sense;  rather  let  him  be 
carefiil,  both  in  the  studv  of  physics  and  morals,  to  select 
the  best  things  from  the  best  sources."  He  may  not,  there- 
fore, improperly  be  considered  as  an  eclectic. 

Melancthon  was  much  assisted  in  the  execution  of  his  plans 
bv  the  labours  of  many  learned  Protestant  professors  of  the 
Germanic  schools,  from  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  who  brought 
with  them  an  attachment  to  the  Peripatetic  system,  and  when* 
ever  they  were  appointed  public  preceptors,  made  that  system 
the  basis  of  their  philosophical  instructions.  From  Wittenw 
berg,  Tubingen,  and  Leipsic,  conducted  afier  the  plan  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Melancthon,  many  learned  men 
arose,  who,  becoming  themselves  preceptors,  adopted  the  same 
plan  of  instruction,  which,  from  Melancthon*s  Christian  name, 
was  denominated  "  The  Philippic  method/'  and  liius  dissemi- 
nated the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  till  at  length  it  was  almost  every 
where  tauffht  in  the  Grerman  Protestant  schools,  under  the 
sanction  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  His  works  were 
numerous,  and  as  they  were  written  in  controversy,  and  ecclesi- 
astical avocations,  they  were  not  always  so  correct  in  language 
as  they  proved  usefiil  in  advancing  the  Reformation.  A  chro- 
nological catalogue  of  these  was  published  in  1&82,  and  they 
appeared  altogether  in  4  vols,  folio,  1601. 

WOLFGANGUS  MUSCULUS,  an  emment  German 
Lutheran  divine,  whose  life  was  chequered  with  many  extra- 
ordinary events.  He  was  the  son  of^a  cooper,  and  bom  at 
Dienne  in  Lorrain,  Sept.  8,  1407.  His  father,  seeing  him  in- 
clined to  books,  wished  to  make  hun  a  scholar,  but  had  not 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  object.  Musculus  was  therefore 
obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  subsistence  by  singing  from 
•  door  to  door,  as  was  the  custom  of  poor  scnolars  in  those 
times.  He  sang  one  day  at  vespers  in  a  convent  of  Benedic- 
tines, so  exceedmgly  weU,  that  he  was  offered  the  habit  of  their 
order,  which  he  accepted,  being  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
,  applied  himself  to  study,  and  became  an  excellent  preacher. 
He  embraced  the  principles  of  Luther,  and  strenuously  sup* 
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ported  them  upon  all  occasions ;  and  this  made  such  a  power- 
tvi  impression  upon  many  of  his  brethreny  that  most  of  the 
Benedictines  of  that  convent  forsook  the  order.     In  the  mean 
time,  he  raised  himself  many  enemies,  and  found  himself  ex- 
posed to  great  difficulties  and  dangers ;  upon  which  he  made 
an  open  profession  of  Lutheranism.     He  fled  to  Strasbiy*g,  in 
ISiT,  and  the  same  year,  married  Margaret  Barth,  whom  he 
had  betrothed  before  he  left  the  monastery.      As  he  had 
nothing  to  subsist  on,  he  sent  his  wife  to  service  in  a  clergy- 
man s  family,  and  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  weaver,    ffis 
master  dismissed  him,  however,  in  two  months  for  disputing  - 
too  much  with  an  anabaptist  minister  that  had  lodgings  in  the 
house.    Musculus  then  resolved  to  earn  his  bread  by  working 
at  the  fortifications  at  Strasburg;  but,  the  evening  before  he 
was  to  engage  in  this  slavish  work,  he  was  informed  that  the 
magistrates  had  appointed  him  to  preach,  every  Sunday,  in  the 
village  of  Darlisheim.    He  obeyed  the  appointment,  but  lodged 
the  rest  of  the  week  at  Strasburg  with  Martin  Bucer,  from 
whom  he  gained  a  Uvehhood  by  transcribing  for  Bucer,  whose 
hand-writing  was  so  very  bad  and  illegible,  that  the  printers 
could  not  read  it,  and  indeed  he  was  himself  frequently  puzzled 
to  decipher  it.     Some  months  after,  he  was  obliged  to  reside 
at  Darlisheim,  where  he  suffered  the  rigours  of  poverty  with 
great  fortitude.    His  only  household  furniture  was  a  little  bed 
which  he  had  brought  fipom  the  convent ;  this,  however,  was 
occupied  by  his  wife  during  her  lying-in,  while  he  lay  on  the 
ground  upon  a  Httle  straw.     He  served  the  church  of  this 
village  a  whole  year  without  receiving  one  farthing  of  stipend, 
through  the  oppression  of  the  abbe  who  gathered  the  tithes 
and  revenues,  and  would  not  pay  Muscums's  pension.    He 
would  have  perished  through  want,  if  the  mam^trates  of  Stras- 
burg had  not  voted  him  a  sum  out  of  the  public  treasury.    He 
was  called  back  to  Strasbur^h,  to  have  tne  office  of  minister 
deacon  in  the  principal  church  conferred  upon  him ;  and  after  he 
had  acquitted  himself  in  this  character  for  about  two  years,  he 
was  called  to  Augsburg,  where  he  began  to  preach  in  1531. 
Here  he  had  terrible  confficts  to  sustain  with  the  catholics ; 
yet,  by  degrees,  he  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  to  banish 
popery  entirely.    In  1634,  the  senate  and  people  of  Augsburg 
absolutely  discharged  them  from  preaching  in  any  part  of  the 
city,  and  left  only  eight  places  where  they  were  allowed  to  say 
mass;  and  these  eight  places  they  finally  aboUshedin  1537. 
Musculus  presided  over  the  church  of  Augsburg,  till  1548; 
when    Charfes    V.   having  entered    die  city,   and    re-esta- 
blished the    Papists   in    the   church   of  Notre    Dame,    he 
found  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  retire  to   Switzerland, 
his  wife  and  children    following  soon   after.     He  was  in- 
vited by  the  magistrates  of  Bern,  in  1549,  to  the  professorship 
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of  divinity.  He  cheerfully  accepted  this  invitatioiii  and  filled 
the  o£Bce  with  great  merit,  and  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the 
city  of  Bern,  he  never  would  accept  of  any  other  situation, 
though  he  had  several  excellent  offers.  He  died  at  Bern, 
Aug.  30,  1563,  respected  and  beloved  by  men  of  all  parties, 
for  his  moderation  and  candour,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of 
his  heart.  It  is  beUeved  he  disapproved  of  the  cruel  treatment 
of  Servetus.  He  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  deep 
learning,  and  a  considerable  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages;  although  he  was  at  least  thirty-two  when  he^began 
to  study  the  latter,  and  forty  when  he  first  applied  to  the 
former.  He  pubUshed  several  books,  and  began  with  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
original  works,  both  in  Latin  and  German.  *'  If  the  works  of 
Musculus/*  says  Bayle,  *'  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  pro* 
testant  party>  as  no  doubt  they  were,  they  are  now  no  longer 
so,  for  people  have  for  a  long  time, left  oflf  reading  them;  and 
this  perhaps  is  owing  to  a  false  deUcacy,  and  too  great  a  devo- 
tion to  the  methods  in  &shion.'* 

PETER  DANES,  a  French  prelate  bom  in  14»7,  at  Paris, 
of  a  noble  family,  studied  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  waa 
the  pupO  of  Budius  and  of  John  Lascaris.  He  taught  Greek 
in  the  royal  college ;  and  being  sent  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence.  While  there  he  was 
made  oishop  of  Lavaur.  Sponde  and  de  Thou  have  handed 
down  to  us  an  ingenious  answer  of  this  prelate.  Nicholas 
Pseaume,  bish9p  of  Verdun,  speaking  very  fireely  one  day  in 
the  council,  the  bishop  of  Orvietta  looking  at  the  French,  said 
to  them  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  ''  Gallus  cantat,'*  the  codk 
crows,  "  Utinam,"  repUed  Danes,  "  ad  istud  Ghdlicaninm  Pe» 
trus  resipis  ceret  !**  1  wish  that  Peter  would  repent  at  this 
cock's  crowing.  Danes  died  at  Paris,  April  23,  1577,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.    His  Opuscula  were  printed  in  1731. 4to. 

JOHN  HENNUYER,  a  French  prelate,  who  deserves  to 
have  his  name  handed  down  with  honour  to  posterity,  for  the 
humanity!  and  spirit  with  which  he  opposea  the  massacre  of 
the  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  was  bom  at  St. 
Quintin  in  Picardy,  in  the  year  1497.  He  was  educated  in  the 
college  of^  Navarre,  at  Paris,  and  passed  through  various 
offices  in  that  society  before  the  year  1539,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  col* 
lege  of  Navarre,  and  was  chosen  to  superintend  the  studies  of 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,  afterwards  kin^of  Navarre.  In  155S, 
he  was  chosen  confessor  to  Henry  II ;  and  in  1557  was  norni* 
nated  to  the  see  of  Loddve,  from  which,  in  the  following  year^ 
he  was  translated  to  that  of  Lisieux.  In  this  situation  he  ac- 
quired immortal  honour  by  resisting  the  barbarous  intentioa  of 
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the  court  to  foDow  up  th«  massacre  at  Parb  on  St  Bartho* 
Iamew*s  day,  by  the  murder  of  the  protestants  in  his  diocese* 
And  when  die  king's  lieutenant  in  the  province  produced  the 
order  which  he  had  received  to  put  to  death  the  protestants  at 
Lisieux,  our  prelate  had  the  virtue  to  resist  its  being  carried 
into  execution,  and  signed  a  formal  and  official  declaration  of 
his  opposition.  Notwithstanding  the  bigotry  of  the  court,  this 
act  of  virtue,  instead  of  provoking  the  resentment  of  the  king» 
extorted  from  him  a  commendation  of  the  bishop's  firmness 
and  humanity,  who  gained  more  converts  by  his  mildness  of 
persuasion,  than  the  instruments  of  the  court  by  their  cruelties 
and  persecutions.  He  died  in  the  year  1577,  at  which  time  he 
was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris. 

LAWRENCE  ANDERSON,  or  ANDREA,  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  at  Strengnaes  about  14d8.  His  parents  were 
in  low  circumstances,  but  anxious  for  their  son's  education, 
they  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  monks.  While  but  a 
youth  he  displayed  a  promising  genius,  and  extraordinary 
talents  ^  the  expressions  he  used,  and  the  questions  he  often 
asked,  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  preceptors.  He  de- 
voted hunself  to  the  church,  and  became  archdeacon  of  Upsal 
and  chancellor  to  Grustavus  Vasa.  Anderson  induced  Gustavus 
gradually  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  and  con- 
vinced him  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  Swedish  church, 
and  the  advantages  that  would  arise  firom  it,  if  effected  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  king  then  formed  the  bold  resolution  of 
entirely  shaking  off  the  dominion  of  Rome  which  had  occa- 
sioned  so  much  bloodshed  and  misery  in  the  kingdom.  Ghista- 
yms  learned  that  the  reformation  in  Germany  had  made  no  small 
progress  in  consequence  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  begun 
by  Luther,  who  completed  a  version  of  the  New  Testament 
entire  in  1522,  he  informed  Anderson  that  he  wished  to  have 
a  similar  translation  in  the.  I^wedish  language,  not  only  that  it 
migl^t  be  read  in  the  churches  to  the  people,  but  that  the 
der^  themselves  might  be  made  acauainted  with  the  Bible, 
which  hitherto  had  been  a  book  totally  unknown  to  them  and 
the  laity.  Scarcely  had  the  king  expressed  his  wish,  when 
Anderson,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  learned  laqcuages,  un- 
dertook the  task,  as  he  clearly  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to 
'^  be  expected  from  the  clergy ;  or  at  any  rate,  that  if  they  at-* 
teiopted  a  translation  it  would  be  one  suited  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples. This  translation,  which  appeared  in  1526,  and  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  Luther,  had  an  astonishing  effect  in 
enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  now  began  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  human  institutions  and  divine 
truths  As  the  partisans  of  popery  were  hot  able  to  oppose 
the  truth,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  their  ends  by  calumny  and 
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die  most  injurious  reports.     The  king,  to  prevent  new  distur- 
bances, witb  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  states,  ap- 
pointed a  diet  to  be  held  at  Westerses,  in  1557.    A  violent 
altercation  took  place,  in  which  Bishop  Brasche  appeared  as 
one  of  the  principal  actors.     The  kinff  displeased  at  this  rude- 
ness, suddenly  left  the  assembly  after  he  had  formallv  resigned 
ibe  administration  of  the  kingdom.    Anderson,  who  knew  now 
to  take  advantage  of  the  a^tations  produced  bv  this  unex- 
pected measure,  supported  his  representations  with  such  clear- 
ness of  argument,  and  pointed  out  the  puritr  of  the  kind's 
intentions,  and  the  evils  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by  me 
church  of  Rome,  as  not  only  softened  the  minds  of  all  present, 
but  incensed  them  so  much  against  the  violent  conduct  of  the 
bishop  and  his  adherents,  that  the  three  other  states,  in  the 
next  assembly,  resolved,  according  to  the  king's  proposal,  that 
another  conference  should  be  holden  in  their  presence  between 
the  Catholics  amd  the  Lutherans,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
manifest  on  which  side  the  truth  chiefly  lay  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  entreat  the  king  to  recall  his 
declaration,  and  to  resume  the  government  of  the  kingdom  as 
before.      A  conference  was  accordingly  held  the  next  day, 
at  which  the  refonners  were  acknowledged  to  have  the  truth 
on  their  side.    At  length,  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  held 
at  Orebro,  in  the  year  1529,  it  was  established  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  no  attention  should  in  ftiture  he  paid  to 
human  ordinances  or  institutions,  and  that  the  word  of  God 
should  be  preached  in  all  its  purity.    The  Swedish  liturgy  was 
now  improved,  and  a  much  better  form  of  worshin  introduced. 
The  clergy  were  determined  to  introduce  gradually  amon^  the 
people,  religious  ideas  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures.    After  this  period,  respect  for  the  pontifical  chair 
began  to  decline  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  people,  as  the  veil 
was  now  drawn  aside,  became  daily  more  enlightened.     The 
last  catholic  archbbhop,  John  Magnus,  had  left  the  kingdom 
in  1526,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  bishop  Brasche  in 
1527,  when  he  saw  that  his  exertions  could  be  of  no  farther 
avfdl.    The  kin^  now  found  himself  at  ftdl  liberty  not  only  to 
promote  this  salutary  improvement  in  religion,  but  to  entrust 
the  vacant  archbishopric  to  a  man  entirely  to  his  own  mind. 
For  this  purpose  a  meeting  of  the  higher  clergy  was  convoked 
at  Stockholm,  at  mid-summer,  1531,  and  the  business  was 
opened  by  Lawrence  Anderson  with  a  very  affecting  speech, 
in  which,  aft;er  adverting  to  the  happy  change  that  had  taken 
place,  and  the  voluntary  abdication  of  the  archbishop,  he 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  electing  a  successor  who  snould 
be  well  disposed  towards  the  new  reUgion.    Anderson  himself 
was  then  proposed,  along  with  Lawrence  Peterson,  but  the 
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latter  having  a  majoribr  was  declared  duly  elected,  and  thit 
choice  was  confirmed  by  the  king.  A  circumstance  now 
occurs  in  the  life  of  Anderson  by  which  his  fame  is  not  a  little 
'tarnished.  He  is  accused  of  having  participated  in  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy  fonned  against  the  life  of  the  king  in  the  yeair 
1540.  He  was  condemned  to  aeath,  but  in  consequence  ot 
pajring  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  obtained  a  pardon.  He  now 
withdrew  entirely  from  the  world,  and  lived  in  sohtude  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Strengnsae,in  the  month 
pf  April,  1552.  Sweden  has  great  cause  to  respect  the  me- 
mory of  Anderson ;  and  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament^ 
will  long  continue  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his  fame.  He 
is  accused  by  his  enemies  of  having  been  of  a  mercenary  dispo-' 
sition  and  void  of  religion;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  these  accusations  were  either  false  or  very  much  exag- 
gerated. His  character  is  thus  drawn  by  the  abbe  Raynal,  m 
his  ^*  anecdotes  de  Y  Europe ;"  Lawrence  Anderson  was  chan* 
cellor  of  Sweden,  and  prime  minister  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  It 
.was  by  merit  alone  that  he  rose  to  these  exalted  stations;  for 
he  was  bom  of  poor  parents  and  had  no  fortune,  but  he  waa 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time.  He  inherited  from  nature 
profound  t^ents,  and  he  improved  them  by  reflection.  Though 
ambitious  to  obtain  great  places,  he  was  more  so  to  perform 

freat  actions,  and  he  chose  ra&er  to  increase  his  reputation  than 
is  influence.  He  was  not  a  patriot  who  would  have  sacrificed 
himself  for  the  good  of  his  country ;  but  he  deserves  that  ap- 
pellation, if  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  ministers  who  entertain  such 
just  ideas  as  to  believe,  that  their  glory  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  their  king  and  their  country.  His  conduct  was  never  regu-^ 
lated  either  by  the  example  of  those  who  preceded  him,  or  a 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  might  follow  him.    His 

Elans  were  exammed  only  before  his  own  tribunal  add  that  of 
is  master.  To  this  independence^  which  can  be  felt  only  by 
those  who  possess  it,  was  added  a  sagacity  that  comprehended 
every  thing  from  its  first  principles  to  the  remotest  conse-^ 
quences ;  and  a  luminous  judgment,  which  supplied  the  most 
sublime  views,  and  expedients  proper  to  ensui^  their  success. 
The  talent  of  hastening  events  witnout  precipitation,  was  in  a 
manner  natural  to  him ;  and  by  appearing  sometimes  to  yield 
to  difficulties,  he  was  able  to  surmount  mem.  The  study  of 
history  and  reflection  had  fortified  his  mind  against  popular 
clamour,  tumult,  and  even  revolt ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
with  courage,  coolness,  and  policy,  a  person  may  sooner  or 
later  subjuffate  mankind,  and  make  them  sensible  of  their  own 
interest.  Be  knew  the  laws  in  detail  like  a  magistrate  ;  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  them  as  a  lesisktor.  His 
eloquence  was  the  more  irresistible,  as  it  was  directly  sound 
reason.  This  minister  belonged  rather  to  another  age  than 
VOL.  IV.  li 
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ffijBifx  b^  became  a  oealous  foUower  of  I 
1^  B^c^^ated  ^h  ardour  at  Stratsi 
t)i^  latter  of  which  places  he  was  eccle 
pastpr  of  t^e  church  of  St.  Peter.    He 

JOHN  HENTEJJIUS,  a  Domini© 
in  14£I9.  He  ifa^  educated  in  Fortug 
maican  at  L0uva^y  where  he  died  in  1 

MARTIN  BORKHAUS,a  learoed 
BasUj  W9S  first  oamed  Cellainiis.  He  mi 
14^,  and  acqiiired  the  fiiendsbip  of  iA 
Wg>  where  he  had  many  scholars.  Bi 
wi^  Stubner,  the  anabaptist,  he  adopte 
a  conference  widi  Luther,  m  1522,  snom 
geee  of  zeal.  In  1525,  being  in  Prussia^ 
s|ceoi}n{t  of  his  prineiplesi  which,  however 
vTQte  several  books  to  support  them.  < 
41^  not  to  be  altered  by  compulsion,  i 
Uno^.  The  faihire  of  the  prophecies  c 
respec^g  the  inunediate  renovation  of  2 
verted  hmi,  and  made  him  not  only  chan^ 
^Vfin  his  name.  He  returned  to  Basil  in  > 
for  a  Uvelibood,  married,  and  at  last  was  1 
libetoric  and  divinity  in  that  university.  I 
Aristotle's  politics,  in  154(5 ;  A  Commi  i 
vhetprip,  in  1551 ;  another  on  the  Pentatc  i 
Isaiah  and  the  Revelations,  in  1561  ;  i  I 
f^cclesiaates^  in   1564.    He  died  at  Bfi     , 

ToHN  BRENTIUS,  or  BRENTZ]    « 
liest  Lutheran  divines,  was  born  at  Wil,    1 
iUfi  retained  a  great  part  of  the  popish 
pre^enee^  and  attempted  to  explain  and    i 
iifm  of  th(e  ubiquity  of  Christ  smce  his  as    ! 
appellation  of  **  UUquiturians,"  has  been     i 
Lujtherans-    On  the  sul^ct  of  baptism  1 
i)otions»  and  be  maintained,  in  the  extrem 
cGugiefxmg  jpstification*    In  the  assembi  i 
RMislxmi  be  distinguished  himself  as  an  ai  I 
be  was  charged  with  promoting  the  reli^  < 
which  rendered  him  particularly  objectioi  1 
After  the  death  of  Luther  he  assumed  a  c 
his  party.    He  was  twice  married ;  and  ir 
li^gen,  where  he  was  theological  profess  ; 
him  a  numerous  progeny.    His  works  hav< 
8  vols,  folio. 

JOHN  TAUSEN,  caUed  the  "Dan  L  1 
was  one  of  the  firsit  pjromoters  of  the  Refon 
was  bom  of  parents  who  were  peasants  in  1 
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ruBalem,  at  Antoonkow,  and  here  h^  ingratiated  himself  so 
much  with  the  prior,  that  he  obtained  a  pension  for  travelling 
into  foreign  countries,  on  condition  that  he  should  avoid  Wit- 
temberg,  which  was  at  that  time  the  focus  of  heresy.  In  hia 
progress  he  visited  Louvain  and  Colognei  where  he  had  aft 
OTOortunity  of  perusmg  some  of  the  works  of  Luther ;  with 
wnich  he  was  so  captivated  that  he  could  not  resist  the  incli- 
nation of  proceeding  to  Wittemberg,  notwithstanding  the 
prior's  interdict  In  this  place  he  pursued  his  studies  under 
the  instruction  of  Melancuion  with  such  success  that  he  waft 
appointed  to  give  public  lectures  on  theology  in  the  university 
oi  Copenhagen.  In  his  convent,  to  which  he  was  soon  rep- 
ealled, he  frequently  preached ;  and  at  length,  viz.  in  1524, 
publicly  avowed  himself  a  disciple  of  Luther.  The  conse-* 
quence  was  his  expulsion  from  the  convent  of  Antoonkow,  and 
his  retirement  to  another  at  Wiborg.  As  he  here  propagated 
his  doctrine,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  prior ;  but  by  this  act 
of  severity  he  was  emboldened  to  proceea,  and  preached  to  the 
populace  from  a  window.  Being  liberated  in  1526,  he  was  in 
the  same  year  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  permitted  to 

{>reach  openly  at  Wiborg.  He  soon  acquired  a  number  of 
bllowers,  who  went  to  church  armed,  in  order  to  protect  him 
from  the  violence  of  the  papists.  In  1529  he  was  invited  to 
officiate  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Copenhagen;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  attended  as  director  at  a  conference 
which  took  pla^  in  that  city  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  On  the  death  of  Frederic  L,  he  was  ba- 
nished from  Zealand,  but  being  after  a  few  days  invited  to  re- 
turn, he  was  appointed  clergyman  and  lecturer  in  theology  at 
Rdschkild.  In  1542  he  was  advanced  to  the  episcopal  chair  of 
Ribe,  and  died  in  the  year  1 561  •  Tausen,  besides  an  improved 
Danish  translation  of  the  Psalms,  printed  in  1544,  and  at  Co^ 
penhagen  in  1557,  was  the  author  of  several  works,  consisting 
of  Danish  hymns,  and  treatises  on  the  doctrine  of  Luther.  A 
full  account  of  his  meritorious  services  may  be  found  in  pro* 
fessor  Munter's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark,  &;c. 

JOHN  REDMAN,  or  REDMAYNE,  a  learned  divine> 
descended  of  a  Yorkshire  family,  and  bom  in  1409.  He  stu- 
died first  at  Oxford,  then  at  f^aris,  and  lastly  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  D.D.  in  1534.  He  was 
also  appointed  public  orator  of  that  university,  and  master  of 
King's  hall,  which  office  he  resided  on  being  preferred  to  the 
headship  of  Trinity  college.  He  was  besides  archdeacon  of 
Taunton,  and  prebendary  of  Wells  and  Westminster.  He 
died  in  1551.  ur.  Redmayne  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the 
English  liturgy  ;  and  the  author  of  ^*  Opus  de  justificatione,^ 
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'^  Hymnus  in  quo  precatcv  justificatic 
gine  des  cribitur/'  '*  Tbe  Complaint  o 
concerning  the  sacrament/'  &c. 

THOMAS  GOODRICH,  an  Eng 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at  Be 
where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1 
the  bishopric  of  Ely,  in  1534,  and  pre 
of  the  Reformation.  He  was  made  1< 
and,  though  the  seals  were  taken  from 
suffered  to  retain  his  bishopric.    He  di 

MATTHEW  BANDELLO,bi8hc 
Casdemovo,  in  the  Milanese.  He  was  1 
and  distinguished  himself  by  writing  r 
Boccace.  When  his  country  was  invai 
he  went  to  France,  and  there,  in  1550, 
of  Agen,  but  resigned  it  in  1 555.  He  di 
edition  of  his  novels,  i»  that  printed  a 
4to.  1740, 

ALBERT  PIGHIUS,  a  Romish  dii 
pen,  in  Holland,  and  received  his  educa 
be  wrote  with  great  bitterness  against  th 
al  Utrecht  in  1542, 
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GEORGE    PHRANZA,  or  PHR    : 

Greek  historian,  was  employed  from  hii  } 
of  the  Byzantine  court)  and  was  chamb  ! 
Manuel  Palseologus,  who  died  in  14^5^  ' 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  John,  the  s  : 
made  Phranza  master  of  his  warikobe.  ! 
emperor  of  the  East,  sent  him  ambassa  i 
Georpa,  and  Trebizond,  to  negociate  for]  i 
the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.,  in  1453,  : 
Phranza  with  his  family  underwent  the  : 
tivity,  and  remained  four  months  in  slav<  : 
at  liberty,  he  ransomed  his  wife,  but  big  i 
and  a  daughter,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  i 
seraglio  and  lost  to  their  unhappy  parei  ; 
wards  became  domestic  of  prince  Thomas 
ceased  Constantino,  who  ^nployed  him  ii 
He  assumed  the  monastic  habit  before  his 
place  at  a  very  advanced  age.  At  the  rec  i 
Corcyreans  he  drew  up  a  chronicle  of  the  j 
tinople  and  the  Morea,  to  most  of  which  1 1 
ness*    This  work  he  brought  dofrn  to  the  y 
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James  Pontanus. 

JOHN  HARDING,  ftuthc^  4if  on  English  Chronide.  tie 
died  in  1461. 

ARABSCHAH,  ft  Mahoineton  writer,  ims  bom  ^t  t>atoia9^ 
CUB,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1460.  Hie  wrote  a  histoty  oT 
TamfepUne,  entitled,  **  The  Wonderful  efi^ds  of  the  Divine 
deerees  in  the  afikirs  of  Tamerlane ;"  and  a  theotogical  tMar 
Use  "  Of  the  uirity  of  God." 

JAMES  BRAGELLI,  an  Italian  his^Han  and  totiquary, 
was  bom  at  Sareano,  in  Tuscany.  He  became  secretary  t6 
ttie  republic  of  Genoa,  but  refused  the  honour  of  that  appoint*- 
ment  when  offered  by  pope  Nich/)Ias  V.)  who  was  his  Coun- 
tryman.    He  died  in  1460. 

PIETRO  PORCELLIO,  an  historian  and  poet,  was  bohl 
at  Naples,  of  the  family  of  Pandoni.  In  the  latter  part  of  hid 
life,  he  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  he  taught  Latin.  Itt 
t4S4f  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  pope  ^ugenius  IV.,  for 
taking  a  part  in  the  tumults  which  drove  that  pontiff  frott& 
Rome.  When  he  was  released,  he  passed  some  time  in  exiles 
He  Aen  became  secretary  to  Alphonso,  kii^  of  Naples,  by 
whose  order  he  joined  the  Venetian  army  engaged  against 
Francesco  Sfonsa,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  becoming  the 
hiatoriogjraphcr  of  that  wkt.  He  wtiSj  after  this,  employed  ia 
other  otficial  situations,  hut  was  never  able  to  vwe  to  any  de- 
gree of  affluence*  The  time  of  hi*  death  Is  not  khdWh,  bul  it 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
IL  He  TJh^  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latin  poeta 
of  his  time.  Hia  style  in  prose  is  better  than  in  verse*  Home 
of  his  Latin  poems  ha¥e  been  printed  in  coHectionsj  and  hit 
History  of  the  War,  of  which  he  was  a  witness^  was  pitblishod 
hy  Muratori. 

JOHN  LONGIXUS  DLUGOSS,  a  Polish  histoHan,  was 
bom  in  1415,  r.t  Bkeznich,  a  town  in  Poland^  of  wliich  hii 
father  was  governor-  When  John  was  in  his  sixth  year, 
his  father  received  an  appointment  to  be  governor  of 
ilorezyii.  At  this  place  our  historian  began  his  education, 
which  was  carried  on  in  various  towns  of  wliich  his  father  suo* 
cessively  became  gt)vernor,  until  he  was  at  last  sent  to  Cracow* 
Here  he  found  a  iriend  m  Zbigneus,  bishop  of  the  place,  whi» 
was  a  patron  of  learned  men.  This  prelate  was  so  pleased 
with  hie  conduct  as  to  appoint  hini  one  of  his  executors,  and 
give  bim  some  considerable  prefemicntfi.  In  1450  Dingoes 
went  to  Palestine,  and  on  his  return  liecame  tutor  to  the  eons 
of  Caeimir  IV.,  but  loBt  tlie  king's  favour  for  some  tiriie,  and 
was  b«i!kii!»bed  for  e^pottsttig '  tlie  cau^  of  an  eccle^Astici  to 
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whom  Hie  monarch  ^d  avetsfe.  HoWe 
the  end  of  tiiree  yehfs^  aiifl  etilployed 
At  length  he  Wab  made  'archbisliX)p 
before  coiisecratioh«  Hay  ^.  1480. 
entitled,  «  Historia  Po»onJca/  l6l5,  if 
complete,  in  17|&.  His  ot)ie^  ini'tings 
nislai)  161 L  S.  iNiflocenshiin  6]pisco] 
Vkse  epidcoporuin  Postpasiensiam,  4to. 

THOMAS  WALSmGHAJVI,  to 
m6nk  of  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Albans,  al 
himself  to  the  history  an^  antiquities  oJF 
of  historfogtapher  to  the  klne;  and  con 
King  Henty  Vl.,  with  other  works. 

BARTHOLOMEW  SACCHl,  or  1 
as  others  call  him,  a  learned  Italian  hist 
Predena,  a  village  between  Cremona  and 
braced  A  mffitary  life,  but  afterwards  de^ 
itupe.   He  went  to  Rotne  under  Callixtug 
introduced  to  cardinal  Bessailon:   obt 
trott  Pius  II.,  tod  was  appointed  a]pOsto 
II;  succeeding,  abolished  tne.  offices  of  all 
eompla&ied  to  the  pope,  and  requested 
auditor^  of  tfie  Rota.     PaUl  gave  bin 
Plathiia  wrote  to  him,  which  5Paul  cpnsic 
bullion,  ^nd  put  him  ih  prison,  where  in 
shij^s  for  fouir  months,  when  he  was  lit 
leave  Rome,     After  thi^  he  was  ajgain 
othe^,  on  suspicion  of  a  plot,  ahd  j^ut  to 
being  found  imaginary,  he  Vas  next  ac<  i 
this  j^r$ecUti6n  he  is  s^d  \o  have  stiffe  i 
name  of  Calliitoachu^.    Sixtus  IV.  su'c 
pohited  Pl^Vbik  kef^^r  c(f  the  V&ticalr 
statfoUi  he  lived  ieH  happ^  till  l481, 
plague.    He  Was  ^tithor  oi  severd  wori 
tkmous  is  his  tiftstory  of  the  Popes. 

JOHN  JOVlJfU  PONTANtJS,  a  I 
toKan,  born  ih  .\*26.    He  was  precep 
Al^onsud  V.  of  Arragon.    He  wrote  tl 
of  Ferdmand  I.,  tod  John  6f  Anjo\i  ;  k\ 
sfeyehty-seveii, 

BTONINlflS  M6MfeftlTttJS,  to  kb 
Milaji.  He  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Sa 
#hi(^  is  now  very  scarce,  tod  much  s 
pHntfed  about  14TO, 

JULIUS  POMP6NIUS  liETUS, 
was  the  natural  son  of  a  nobleman,  name 
kingdom  of  Naples.    He  puyisUi^d  his  sti 
Laurentius  Valla,  and  became  his  succesi 
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Paul  n.,  who  imjprisoned  the  members,  where  they  were  put 
to  the  torture,  or  which  one  of  them  died.  Sixtus  IV.  libe-i- 
rated  the  rest,  and  restored  Pomponius  to  his  professorship* 
He  died  in  1498.  He  published  the  first  edition  of  Sallust, 
and  wrote  notes  on  vanou^  authors.  His  own  works  were 
printed  at  Ments  in  15S1. 

PHILIP  BUONACORSI,  a  native  of  Tuscany.  He  re- 
tired from  Rome  upon  being  suspected  of  conspiring  against 
Paul  II.  and  settled  in  Poland.  He  was  employed  in  several 
embassies,  and  as  prime  minister,  and  died  at  Cracow,  1400, 
aged  59.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Attila,  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Po- 
Ifmd,  before  Casimir,  &c.,  highly  esteemed, 

JAMES  PHILIP  PE  BERGAMO,  an  Augustine  monk, 
was  bom  at  Bergamo  in  the  year  1434.  He  composed,  in 
JLatin,  a  Chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  down  to  thq 
year  1503,  and  a  Treatise  on  Illustrious  Women.  He  was  of 
a  very  considerable  family,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  year 
}518  in  the  monastery  of  his  order. 

PHILIP  CALLIMACHUS  ESPERIENTE,  an  eminent 
Italian  historian,  was  bom  at  San  Geminino,  a  village  of  Tus- 
cany, in  1437.  He  was  of  the  illustrious  fiatmily  of  the  Buo* 
nacorsi,  which  name  he'  changed  to  that  of  Callimaco  or 
CaOimachus;  to  which  he  added  Esperiente,  or  Esperiens,^ 
either  in  allusion  to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  or  as  others 
suppose,  to  signify,  that  all  true  knowledge  is  the  residt  of 
experience.  He  established  an  academy,  which  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  pope  as  a  dangerous  institution.  On  this  Espe-^ 
riente  fled  to  roland,  where  ne  became  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Casimir  III.,  and  was  employed  by  that  monarch  in  some 
embassies.  John  Albert,  the  successor  of  Casimir,  who  had 
been  pupil  to  Philip,  admitted  him  to  his  confidence,  and  even 
to  a  snare  of  power,  which  excited  the  envy  of  the  people,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  interference  of  a  foreigner  and  a  zugitive ; 
but  the  good  conduct  of  Esperiente  repelled  the  attacks  of  hia^ 
fidversaries,  and  he  preserved  his  stations  and  honours  to  the 
plose  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Cracow,  Nov.  1,  1494.  His  workc^ 
are — 1.  De  Gestis  Attilse,  4«to.  2.  Historia  de  rege  UladislaOj^ 
^eu  clade  Varnedsi,  4<to,  3.  De  clade  Va^ensij  epistolia^ 
foliob    4.  Oratio  de  bello  Tucis  inferendo,  &c.  4to. 

MATTHIAS  DOUNCK,  qr  THOUNCK,  a  F^ancisca^ 
monk,  was  bom  at  Kiritz,  in  Brandenburg,  and  died  in  1434^ 
To  him  is  ascribed  the  Miroir  Historial,  commonly  called  the 
Chronicle  of  Nuremberg. 

G^IOVANNI  SIMONETTA,  an  historian,  was  a  native  pf 
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Cassaro  in  Sicily.    In  1444  he  entere 
Francisco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan^  of  wh 
Cicco  was  the  confidential  minister.     Al 
Cisco,  he  attached  himself  to  his  son  Gal 
he,  with  his  brother,  continued  so  faithfi 
Sforza  usurped  the  dukedom,  they  we 
prisoners  to  ravia.    Cicco  in  the  foUowii 
luid  Giovanni  was  banished  to  Vercelli.   '. 
to  have  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  w 
of  his   death  was  probably  1401.    Sin 
Latin,  a  history  of  the  actions  of  Frances 
to  his  decease  in  14^,  which  is  accoui 
works  of  that  time,  both  for  the  elegance 
exactness  of  the  narrative. 

JOHN  CHARTIER  was  a  monk  of  tl 
and  wrote  the  great  chronicles  of  France, 
the  death  of  Charles  VII.  3  vols.  foUo,  h 
Charles  VII.  was  printed  in  1661. 

PHILIP  DE  COMINES,  an  excelle 
Flanders,  in  1440.     Being  of  noble  desct 
macy  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  B 
8  years ;  but  Lewis  XL  having  invited  hin 
highly  promoted,  and  executed  several  suct 
But  after  his  death  he  experienced  many  t 
of  other  courtiers,  and  lay  long  in  prisoi 
charged.     He  died  in  1509.    Comines  tv 
natural  abilities  than  learning;  he  spoke 
guages,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  dead.     1 
him  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times,"  which  ar< 
judges  of  history^    Catharine  de  Medicifi 
Cominea  made  as  many  heretics  in  politics  b 
in  retigion. 

JOHN  NAUCLERUS,  a  gentleman,  d( 
family  of  Suabia,  was  provost  of  the  church 
professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  that  < 
nitme  was  Vergeau,  which  in  German  sigr 
which  he  changed  into  **  Nauclerus^"  a  wore 
fication  in  Greek.  He  was  alive  in  1501. 
chronicle  from  Adam  to  A.  D.  1500,  wHich 
Basilius  and  Surius  to  1564.  It  is  very  accu 
yalued  for  what  regards  the  occurrences  of 
It  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  folio  in  1564  an 

OLIVER  DE  LA  MARCHB,  a  Frea 
was  at  first  page  to  Philip  the  Good,  duke  c 
fifterwards  he  served  in  the  army  under  Chai 
fdl  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  in  1477.  He  las 
4'  h0te)  to.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  di< 
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-HMsMH  Auide  'him  vtmpir^  in  a  &isl^t 
Diemarsi.  He  wrote  several  g09d  histo 
lariy  ah'eocleBiHsticsl'histovy  olirSaloily^  ei 
^SdBb ;  <die  best  tidieioh  h  tbut  V)f  f^Mkfo^ 

MEBOLD  SCHILLING,  a  n*tiVfe  d 
ko^,  who  "weih  gressier  of  h  tribunid.    ft^ 
itmgtULge,  «  A  History  iff  thfe  WAr  tefr 
Chaarles  le  Tfciiieraire;  D*  of  Btfi^uiKly;" 
(for  tiMfe  firfirt:  time,  bt  BentiB,  in  1743,  iA  feli 
.presleiit  ih  abnoiA  aU  tlie  bttttles  h^  ^estril 

ROBERT  OAaUIN,  a  iV^di  hh 
Colra^s,  near  Amiens,  mA  edtiftat^  at  Pa 
0f  the  royal  library,  and  gtenetal  of  the  & 
and  di«d  In  160)  •  His  prbitipsd  \^^^  n 
^nuicoraift  gestift  «  PhltHtHiOhda  ai  ^ead 
kt  Lyoks  in  16S4. 

RICHARD  ARNOLDE^  kh  En^ 
ft  Btenshant  of  LondM,  "WtAmg  to  fiandi 
^Uie  parish  «f  St.  M«giiu6,  Lbhdoii  bridge,  { 
pecuniary  ^mfoatii^Bsme^nfts,  WK^  comj^Uedl 
ntetuary  at  W\^tminMer.    Iki  the  year  14 
in  tfa^  oaatle  of  fihy^  ita  i>^dets>  on  eusp! 
knU  was  WKfh  KbemtcMi^  krii  it  Apj^^rft  h 
aomeb^easMablls  pi'acti<$ed  At  hoihe,  for 
dieted)  ^and  paivioned.    He  is  supposed    i 
year  1621,  at  aboAt  the  age  of  fdeventy.    I  i 
beto  Bometimieb  txilted  **  The  <>u^iiiies  ^  ] 
Ismea  *'  Ahiolde's  Gh¥t)iiS^te,"  Vas  pirhitfed 
Antwerps  ^bo^t  th^  yeMr  ^50^ ;  bgaSh  by^  ^  ^ 
and  the  thitd  tlibe  M  i«ll,  ih  4td. 

ROBERT  FABYAN,  or  FABIAN,  ai 
wwB  BSi  aldertnaft  of  London^  a^  b  hati>  i 
taeiothet  of  the  Drapers'  eompanyk  He  Wa 
fat  Ihe  city  on  tti&ny  pubtt^  tionn^^f  nsi    lA  1 .  > 
«3if  pove^ty^  iiie  resigned  t^<^  aldenflftn'is  |  ( 
Mft  the  ktiay^alty.    That  Me  Was  bmdc 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  he  considered  that  I 
bhief  votSmtwcy  wetig  teio  great  fer  a  the  i 
laxteen  children.    H<e  died  \n  Hl2^  ahd  i 
Michael'b  church)  CorhhiU.    fte  wrofte  i 
^  Th«  ConeotdMce  i^Hi^eries/  partly  itl  { 
retBe,  printed  irl^  hi  1316^,  and  Vecehdy  i 
prefixed  ^  «ebOUi^  0(  the  a«lthe1^ 

Fabiah  ^9vides  hiis  dironides  into  i^i^ 
copy  of  verses  as  an  epilogue  io  ^ch,  ianii 
«^V0ll  JOyi  of  tliB  Keaed  Virgiil.    If'he 
fltfaig  hte  history  fi^Ai  Iftb  landing  ^  Bni 
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elusion* 

HENRY  BRADSHAW,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  bcMm  at 
Chester.  Discovering  an  early  propensity  to  religion  and  lite^ 
rature,  he  was  received  while  a  boy  into  the  monastery  of 
St.  Werber^  in  the  city ;  and  afterwards  sent  to  Gloucester 
college,  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford,  where  he  studied  theology 
with  the  novices  of  his  order,  and  then.retumed  to  his  convent 
at  Chester.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  history,  and  wrote  several  books.  He  died  in  1517. 
His  poetry  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
worKs  are  ''  De  Antiquitate  et  magnificentia  urbis  Cestrise 
Chronicon."  The  Life  of  the  glorious  virgin  of  St  Werberg» 
printed,  London  1521,  4io.  inverse.  The  Ufe  of  St.  Werberg 
makes  only  part  of  this  work ;  for  it  contains  only  a  description 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  life  of  St.  Ethelied,  the  life  of 
SexbuTff,  the  foundation  and  history  of  Chester,  and  the  chro- 
nicles of  some  kings.  Bishop  Tanner  says,  that  he  wrote  a 
chronicle  in  English  verse,  perhaps  the  above  "  Chronicon," 
extracted  from  Bede,  Malmesbury,  Giraldus,  and  others. 

RICHARD  KYDERMYSTER,  a  native  of  Worcester, 
and  abbot  of  a  monastery  of  Benedictines  at  Winchcombe,  in 
Gloucestershire,  of  which  abbey  he  wrote  the  history;  also 
some  pieces  against  the  Reformation.    He  died  in  1581. 

JOtiN  AUTHON,  or  AUTON,  historiographer  of  France 
under  Louis  XII.,  abbot  of  Angle  in  Poitou,  was  originally  of 
Saintonge,  and  said  to  be  of  the  same  fieunily  from  which  the 
famous  Barbarossa  descended.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
France  from  1400  to  1508,  with  admirable  faithfulness.  He 
died  in  January  1523.  Only  a  part  of  his  history  has  been 
printed. 

BERNARDINE  CORIO,  an  historian  of  Italy,  was  bom 
of  an  illustrious  family,  at  MUan,  in  1460.  He  was  secretary 
of  state  to  that  duchy ;  and  the  duke  Lewis  Sforza  appointed 
him  to  write  the  history  of  Milan.  He  died  in  1500.  The 
best  edition  of  his  history  is  that  of  1503,  in  folio*  It  is  printed 
in  Italian,  and  is  very  scarce. 

FERNANDO  DE  PULGAR,  secretary,  counsellor,  and 
chronicler  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was  a  native  either 
of  the  city,  or  kingdom  of  Toledo.  He  wrote  the  chronicle  of 
the  CatiioUc  kings  up  to  1432.  This  chronicle  was  first  pub«> 
lished  in  1565.  The  Claros  Varones  of  Pulgar  have  been 
more  frequently  printed.  These  brief  but  valuable  sketches 
of  contemporary  biography  were  ably  edited  for  the  last  time 
at  Madrid,  1776,  in  one  volume. 

MARK  ANTHQNY  COCCIUS  SABALICUS,  an  Ita^ 
jUan,  bom  at  a  small  town  upon  the  Teveron.  He  became 
professor  of  J^elles  lettres  atVicenza.    He  obtained  a  pension 
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for  writing  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Hia  other  works  have  been  printed  m  4  vo 
cipal  is  a  Universal  History,  in  Latin. 

SCIPIO  DUPLEIX,  of  Condom,  was 
and  historiographer  of  France.  Li  his  • 
book  on  the  ubarty  of  the  GaOican  church 
to  chancellor  Leffnier,  but  the  courtier  tJ 
which  so  shocked  the  venerable  author,  i 
Condom,  and  died  soon  after,  of  deep  v< 
9@.  His  works  are — 1.  Memoires  of  the 
a  book  of  great  value.  S.  History  of  Fra 
3.  Roman  History',  3  vols,  folio,  4.  A  Cc 
3  vols.  l2mo. 

ANDREW  NAVAGIERO,  a  noble 
who  began  a  history  of  Venice,  but  died  wil 
His  other  works  were  printed  at  Padua  ii 
died  in  15S9,  as  he  was  journeying  on  an  ei 

GORELLI,  or  GREGORIO,  the  son 
ianuly  of  LuisgardL  He  wrote  the  history 
upon  the  model  of  Dante.  It  is  unknown 
died. 

MARK  GUAZZI,  of  Padua,  wrote  an 
VIII.,  an  history  of  his  own  time,  and  oth( 
ikiired. 

BONAVENTURE  ATTARDI,  mon] 
order,  was  bom  at*St.  Philip  of  Agin,  in  S 
professor  of  church  history  at  Catania,  al  : 
order  in  Sicily-  and  Malta. 

ANDREW  of  RATISBON,  an  histc  : 
chronicle  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  a  hi  I 

GEORGE  CODINUS,  one  of  the  cur^  | 
who  had  the  care  of  the  imperial  palace    i 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  that  <  i 
language,  and  another  on  the  officers  of  the  | 
of  uie  great  church  in  that  city.    These  wo 
into   Latin   by    George  Douza   and    Fra 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  1( 
ties  of  Constantinople  were  published  by  ( I 
press,  in  1648,  fol. 

SANUTO,  a  person  of  celebrity,  who  ! 
1535,  and  was  much  employed  in  public  affa  i 
of  Venice.    He  wrote  an  ample  chronicle 
its  origin  to  1501,  which  has  been  publial 
Collection  of  the  Italian  Historians. 

PAULUS  iEMILIUS,  a  celebrated  histi 
of  Verona,  and  obtained  such  reputation  in 
dinal  of  Bourbon  invited  him  into  France  in 
XXI.  to  write  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Fri 
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g^ve  him  $^  ^n^nry  m  the  catAedri4  of  Paria.  He  was  new 
40  yeaxa  in  "writhog  that  history,  whieh  has  lieen  grea%  ad- 
mired, and  died  at  Paris  in  1529, 

JOHN  MAJOB9  a  Scottish  historian  aiid  diTupei  born  at 
CWhom,  near  Haddington,  in  1469-  He  studied  both  1^ 
Oxford  apd  Cambridge*  tie  went  to  Paris  in  1433,  m4^ 
studied  iu  tb^  college  of  St.  Barbe  under  Johi^  Baulac*. 
Thence  he  ren^oved  to  tbat  of  Mpntacut^,  where  he  studied 
divinity  under  Llandpuk.  In  1498  he  was  <^nt^red  in  the  coK 
lege  of  Nayarre.  In  1305  he  w;as  created  D«JP* ;  he  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1519,  and  taught  theology  several  yea^s  m  the 
university  of  St  Andrew*s.  But  beipg  disgusted  with  th^ 
quarrels  of  his  countrymen,  he  returned  to  Paris,  a^  resumed 
his  lectures  in  the  qollege  of  Moaf acute,  vfl^pe  l^  hs^  several 
pupils,  who  afterwards  oecame  eminent.  About  1530,  he  re* 
turped  oi^ce  more  to  Scotland,  and  was  chosen  piK)fescfor  of 
theology  at  St.  Andrewsi  of  wmch  he  afterwards  beci^i^  pron 
yost,  and  there  diied  in  1547,  aged  78.  His  {offlcal  treatises, 
his  com^ientary  op  ^^  Aristotle  s  Physics,*'  and  his  theojo^cal 
worlds,  amount  to  several  large  volumes  foUp ;  which,  tljiough, 
now  disregarded,  were  admired  by  his  contemporaries;  A- 
worl^,  les0  prized  in  his  own  age,  l^i^s  made  him  known  to 

Posterity.  His  book  "  De  Gestis  Scotonm^,"  was  first  pid^r 
shed  at  Paris  by  Badius  Ascensius,  in  1521.  He  rejects  ip^ 
it  some  of  the  fictions  of  former  histori^msp  ^e  ii^rmingfes 
the  history  of  England  virith  that  of  Scodand>  and  shews  hia 
i^partia^ty  by  admitting  the  authority  of  English  writer^ 
often  in  preference  to  those  of  his  own  country.  B^^det  Capi^- 
tpn,  l^ld  Froissard,  were  much  consulted  by  l^m. ,  Th^  free- 
dom with  which  he  has  censured  the  rapacity  and  indolence  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  strain  of  ridicule  with  which  l^e  treats 
the  pope's  sux)remacy,  does  honour  tp  his  j^dgineptr  But 
Bishop  Spottiswood  calls  his  style  sombonpic  iaji  bc^hpftPOMfi^ 

POLYDORO  VERGILIO,  ai^  historian,  was  bom  uti 
Vrbino,  ^ndi  became  first  known  to  tl^ei  leanied  by.  a  I^^ 
qollection  of  proyerbs,  jpreceding  that  of  Era^u^i  and  the 
occasion  of  some  bickering  between  them.  It  was  printed  i^ 
)4d8|  and  frequently  republished.  In  the  following  yeae 
appeared  his  work  ^^  De  Kerum  Inyentoribus,''  a  very  learnfid 
performance,  but  destitute  of  sound  criticism,  ai^d  eidiibiting 
ii;umy  evidences  of  the  credulity  of  the  author.  About  th^ 
coiiu^ncement  of  the  following  century  pope  Alex^der  Y I< 
deputed  him  to  Eii^land,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
papd  tribute  called  Peter-pence*  As  he  was  admired  in  thif 
c^un^  for  his  learning  and  Latin  style,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  and  engaged  by  Il?n?y  VU-  to 
%iiU  a  history  of  England.  This  work  was  b^gun  ip  1505, 
VR^  printed.^t  e^  piJ548,  with  ^dedic^tioi^  %9  Hwrjr  YUlr 
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Enjpying  in  thi9  country  the  preferments 
deacon,  b^  nd^ed  to  continue  in  it, 
^ajQgea  of  religion  thi^t  kad  occurred,  an 
office  as  collector  of  a  tax  that  no  longer  i 
cial^  as  he  evinced  himself  by  hia  approl 
of  the  clergy,  and  bis  condemnation  of  th 
to  be  no  strict  Catholic.  He  had  likewise 
treatise  ^'  De  Inventoribus^"  some  passage 
tion  expunged,  and  reflected  on  the  pri 
su^estvig  that  St.  Peter  would  not  sune 
turion  to  kiss  his  feet.  He  ventured,  hoT' 
in  advanced  life,  to  return  to  his  own  cou 
of  a  warmer  climate.  His  English  bene 
tSl  his  death}  which  happened  at  Urbino  i 
history  of  Ei^Iand,  contained  in  ^  book 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  it  is  suificient 
style  is  clear  and  elegant,  but  that  the  m 
censured  by  various  writers. 

BOECE,  or  BOETHIUS,  the  historiai 
dee  about  A.D.  1470,  and  studied  with  ap] 
sity  of  Paris,  where  he  became  acqiiaintec 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which 
him.    In  1500  he  was  recalled  to  Aberdeen 
ston,  who  made  him  principal  of  that  un 
for  this  promotion  engaged  him  to  write  w 
tion  the  life  of  that  prelate.    It  appeari 
the  diQ<:ese  of  Aberdeen ;  and  m^y  be  c< 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  that  work.    B  i 
l^nd,  a  more  useful  undertaking,  was  ^^st   : 
In  1574  it  underwent  a  second  impression, 
with  the  18th  and  a  part  of  the  19th.    A  i  i 
of  it  was  executed  by  Johanpes  Fener  ; 
Boece  died  about  A.D«  1550^    ^e  has  b 
not  withput  reaapn,  to  GeofiB^ey  of  Moiu  i 
pxopeni^ty  to  fs^ble  and  exaggeration ;  a  fs . 
elegance  of  his  expression  (^es  nqt  comp 
me^  was  not  equal  to  hi;;  genius ;  apd  bis  i 
rian  are  s^  contrast  to  his  probity  as.  b^  ijiaUf 
archde«>cqn  of  Murray,  trmisl^te4  his  bi^tp; 
langu^e  at  the  desjbre  of  Jav[ies  V.    Tb : 
Harrison  converted^  though  with  ipany 
English ;  and  his  associate  HolUnj^^d  pul  i 
his  Chronicle,  with  additiojijis  a^^d  ii^prpve^ 
nious  Francis  Thynne;. 

JAMES  NARD J»  an.  historian,  was  of  a 
bom  at  Florence  in  1476.  When  the  hous : 
the  superiority,  he  was  banished  frwi  the  n 
he  remoYi^d  to  Y^mc?,  where  he  gyrate  t; 
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native  country,  which  however,  was  not  published  tiO  after  his 
death,  an  event  that  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1555. 

N.  ZACUTUS  published  a  book  entitled,  « Juchasin,  a 
Jewish  chronology,  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1500." 

LEANDER  ALBERTI,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  pro- 
vincial of  the  Dominicans,  who  died  in  155S,  aged  seventy- 
.  three.    He  was  the  author  of  An  History  of  Illustrious  Domi- 
nicans, folio  ;  A  Description  of  Italy,  4to ;  Biographical  Me- 
moirs ;  and  a  history  of  Bologna. 

JOHN  MOLINA,  a  Spanish  historian,  author  of  "  Cronica 
antiqua  d'  Aragon,"  published  at  Valencia  in  1524,  in  folio ; 
and  of  '^  De  las  memorables  d'  Espagna,"  in  folio,  published  in 
Alcala 

JOHN  LEO  PLACENTIUS,  was  bom  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Liege,  and  entered  among  the  Dominicans.  He  died 
at  Maestricht  in  1548.  His  works  are ; — Catalogus  Antistitum 
Lcodiensium ;  a  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Tongres  and  Liege ; 
a  poem  entitled,  Pugna  Porcorum,  in  which  every  word  begins 
with  P. 

GERARD  EOBANUS  GELDENHARIUS  GEL- 
DENHAUR,  an  historian  and  Protestant  divine,  born  at  Ni- 
meguen  in  1482.  He  studied  classical  learning  at  De  venter, 
and  went  through  his  course  of  philosophy  at  Louvain,  where 
he  contracted  a  very  strict  friendship  with  several  learned  men, 
and  particularly  with  Erasmus.  He  became  reader  and  his- 
torian to  Charles  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  to  Maximilian  of 
Burffundy.  At  length  he  embraced  the  Protestant  religion  ; 
taught  history  at  Marpurg,  and  afterwards  divinity  till  his 
death,  in  154^.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Holland :  a  History 
of  the  Low  Countries  :  a  History  of  the  bishops  of  Utrecht ; 
and  other  works. 

FRANCIS  GUICCIARDINI,  a  celebrated  historian,  bom 
at  Florence  in  1482.  He  professed  the  civil  law  with  repu- 
tation, and  was  employed  in  several  embassies.  Leo  X.  gave 
him  the  government  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  Clement 
VIII.,  that  of  Romagna  and  Bologna.  Gmcciardini  was  also 
lieutenant-^neral  of  the  pope's  army,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery  on  several  occasions  ;  but  Paul  III.,  having 
taken  from  him  the  government  of  Bologna,  he  retired  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  made  counsellor  of.  state,  and  was 
of  great  service  to  the  house  of  Medici.  He  at  length  re- 
tired into  the  country  to  write  his  history  of  Italy,  which  he 
icomposed  in  Italian,  and  which  comprehends  what  passed 
from  1194  to  153S.  This  history  is  greatly  esteemed;  and 
was  continued  by  John  Baptist  Adriani,  his  friend.  He  died 
in  1540. 

PETER  MEXIA,  a  Spanish  Historian  of  some  celebrity, 
was  bom  at  Seville  of  a  noble  family.     He  was  historiographer 
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finally  rector  6f  Bknckenberg,  but  had  undertaken  die  edufca^ 
tion  of  youth  as  an  additional  Bouree  of  support.  HediedFefa. 
5,  155S.  His  ^Annates  remm  Flandncamm/'  have  been 
much  esteemed^  not  only  for  their  matter,  but  liar  ease  and 
purity  of  style.    These  arniak  are  carried  a»  &r  as  1477. 

JOHN  BARROS  or  D£  BARROS,  a  Portuguese  his* 
toriany  was  bom  at  Viseu  in  14869  and  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  king  Emanuel,  and  was  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  that 
monarch.  £us  pupil  Don  Juan,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
made  him  goTemor  of  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  afterwards  treasurer  of  the  Indies.  He  died  in  1S70.  De 
Barros  wrote  a  History  of  Asia  and  the  Indies,  in  four  de* 
cades;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Lisbon,  in  I7S6^ 
3  Ycis,  folio.  Alfonso  Ulloa  translated  it  into  Spanidi.  Bar- 
ros also  wrote  **  Chronica  do  imperador  Claumando,'*  a  species 
o£  romance  in  the  s^le  of  Amadis,  and  some  treatises  on  snb^ 
jects  of  morality,  rengiafi,  and  education,  for  the  use  of  the 
younff  princes. 

THOMAS  FAZZELCO,  the  historian  of  Sicfly,  was  a 
native  of  Sacca,  a  town  of  Palermo,  in  149&  He  was  entered 
in  the  order  of  Dominicans  and  was  their  provincial,  but  from 
modesty  declined  the  honour  of  bein^  elected  general  of  the 
order.  He  was  ten  timea  ehosen  pnor  of  the  monastery  a^ 
Palermo,  and  died  in  possession  of  that  office  in  1570.  He 
wrote  many  works,  but  the  most  considerable  was  a  ^*  History 
of  Sicily,'*  written  in  Latin  in  two  decades,  which  first  ap- 
peared  in  Palermo,  in  1558,  foL  and  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  the  Itafian  language. 

SAMUEL  PITISCUS,  a  learned  antiquary,  bom  at  Zut- 
phen,  was  rector  of  the  college  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  of 
St.  Jerome  at  Utrecht,  where  ne  died  aged  nkiety* 

LEONICUS  CHALCONDYLAS,  a  famous  Greek  his- 
torian, bom  at  Athens.  He  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  the 
Turks,  from  Ottoman,  who  reigned  about  A.  D.  ISOO,  to  Ma* 
bomet  II.  in  1463. 

KONDEMIR,  a  celebrated  Persian  historian,  who  at- 
tained the  patronage  of  Ali  Shir,  a  lover  and  protector  of  men 
of  letters,  whom  he  inspired  with  a  passion  for  his  own  favour- 
ite pursuit,  and  with  a  desire  of  forming  a  collection  of  the 
principal  writers  in  this  class  of  science.  The  great  object 
which  Khondemir  had  in  view,  was  to  facilitate  the  studv  of 
history,  by  drawing  it  up  in  a  more  metiiodical  manner  thanr 
had  been  done  by  other  writers,  and  the  result  of  his  labois» 
was  a  judicious  compendium  of  Oriental  history  from  the  crear- 
tion  of  the  world  ta. the  year  875  of  the  Hegira,  under  the 
tide  of ''  Khelassat  Alakhar,  si  Veian  Ahual  ALkhier,"thatis, 
**  a  fiiitfaiul  and  correct  summary  of  what  is  valuable  and 
terestuig  in  the  most  authentic  and  genuine  historiiea." 
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FLORIAN  DE  OCAMPO,  an  hi  i 

1499.    His  father's  name  was  Lope 
imtutal  son  of  D.  Diego  de  Valenci 
Blanch  Garcia  de  Ocampo.    Nicholas  i 

Portuguese;  the  name  appears  such,  bi  1 

ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Zamo 

Antonio  de  Brixa  was  his  tutor  at  A  i 

to  observe  how  respectfiilly  he  loves 
restorer  of  letters  in  Spain.     He  took  s 
through  many  parts  in  quest  of  docume 
boasts  that  he  had  cojried  every  inscripi 
his  own  hand.    He  says  also^  that  he  w(  i 

near  Carthagena,  **  not  without  peril  of 
travelled  abroad,  and  was  once  driven  by  i 

Florian  was  twenty-eight  years  appoint  < 

of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which  ne  wa 
cler  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1539.         ! 
a  canon  of  Zamora>  but  the  duties  of  this         i 
of  all  leisure  for  Kterary  pursuits,  and  h( 
for  a  pension  of  40O  ducats,  being  equh 
the  preferment.    This  was  favourably  r*        i 
did  not  live  to  receive  it.     His  chronic 
fmlly  printed  in  one  foUo  volume,  and  in  tl        I 
fills  two  thick  foolscap  quartos,  comes  dov        i 
of  theScipios. 

After  relating  Ihe  fall  of  Syracuse,  Roi       i 
ehapter  to  Archimedes,  for  which  he  jti 
konoitrable  feeling.    "  The  readers  of  our       i 
to  be  surprised,"  says  he,  "  if  upon  this  o 
die  death  of  the  good  Archimedes,  we  h£ 
laid  aside  the  sublet  of  Spanish  affairs, 
none  can  say  that  they  had  been  laid  asii 
many  inventions  which  we  at  this  time  use  I 
<mn,  of  which  it  is  just  we  should  know  the     i 
they  proceeded.    How  much  more,  seeing     i 
termined  that  men  bom  like  Archimedes  fo:     I 
ouffht  to  be  accounted  by  all  nations  as  the 
held  as  strangers  by  any  who  profit  from  th    i 
genius.     I  have  wished  also  to  indulge  m} 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  chroniclers  would  Iook    ; 
be  a  more  fitting  thing  to  record  in  histories   I 
«f  persons  so  useftil  to  the  world,  so  woi   ; 
inventions  and  benefactions  praised  by  all  i  i 
tiiem,  than  the  cruelty  and  nerceness  of  so  i 
nuch  strife  and  rancour,  such  waste  of  blooc 
Ae  main  subject  of  their  relation,  beinff  ma  i 
Jtirious  to  our  nature,  and  which  should  be  1 
pasaed  over  in  silence>  as  of  bad  example^  < 
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forth  for  the  rapport  or  defence  of  virtue,  or  of  princes;  of 

food  rulers,  whom  God  commands  us  to  regard  in  nis  place.^ 
lappy  would  it  have  been  for  the  world,  if  all  historians  had 
thought  thus  wisely. 

Florian  speaks  of  a  work  which  he  designed  to  write  upon 
mechanical  inventions.  "  I  have  proposed,"  he  says,  ''  if  God 
grant  me  a  life  free  from  trouble  and  fatigue,  to  compile,  with 
the  favour  of  your  maiesty,  a  separate  volume,  in  which  I  shall 
describe  as  many  machines  of  fire,  wind,  weight,  and  air,  ^lb  I 
have  seen  in  those  provinces,  whither  the  desire  of  knowing 
the  world  led  me  during  some  years  of  my  youth,  and  many 
besides,  which  have  been  described  and  drawn  by  others,  be- 
sides what  I  myself  have  laboured  out  by  my  own  devices  and 
thoughts,  ^nd  improved  upon,  or  added  to,  the  old  masters, 
who  are  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance ;  and  then  we  shall 
first  declare  the  manner  to  be  used  in  making  them ;  and  after- 
wards the  reason  and  causes  of  all  their  effects  and  circum- 
stances conformable  to  natural  philosophy."  It  is  verv  much 
to  be  regretted  that  this  work  was  never  executed,  ior  this 
passage  seems  to  imply  some  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  steam 
when  he  speaks  of  tne  difference  between  wind  and  air — inge^^ 
fdos  defuego,  de  vietUo  de  pesory  de  ^yrc.  Lib.  5.  c.  41.  §  2&. 
O  Campo  rendered  more  service  to  Spamsh  literature  as  an 
editor  than  as  an  author.  During  his  residence  at  Zamora, 
the  printers  of  that  city  came,  he  says^  to  ask  him  for  some 
writing,  which  they  might  publish  to  the  use  and  glory  of  the 
kingdom.    He  happened  then  to  have  in  his  possession  the 

Sneral  Chronicle  of  Spain,  which  was  compiled  by  order  of 
fonso  the  Wise,  and  passed  under  his  name.  This  manu- 
script, which  had  been  lent  him  by  his  firiend  the  licentiate, 
Martin  de  Agular,  he,  with  Agular's  permission,  gave  them 
for  their  press,  and  corrected  their  impression  with  scrupulous 
fideUty.  This  edition  was  completed,  December  9,  1541,  and 
is  a  very  fine  black-letter  book.  There  is  a  Valladolid  edition 
of  it,  but  the  book  is  now  become  rare.  Ocampo  died  in 
1555.  ^ 


GEOGRAPHY,  TRAVELLING,  AND  NAVIGATION. 

LEWIS  CADEMASTOS,  properly  Atrise  Da  Ca  De 
Mosto,  a  celebrated  Venetian  navigator,  bom  about  1432,  who 
while  yet  a  youth  accompUshed  several  voyages  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Wishing  to  extend  his  adventures,  he  quitted  Ve- 
nice in  1454,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  by  sea  to  Bruges 
in  Flanders ;  and  being  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal near  the  residence  of  the  Infant  Don  Henry,  that  prince 
engaged  him  in  a  voyage  of  discovery.    A  caravel  was  fitted 
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out,  and  l&den  chiefly  at  the  expencc  i 

barked  in  March^  liSS,  and  Vincen  i 

command  of  the  vessel  was  entrusted, 
coast  of  Africa.     Cape  Verd  had  not  1  i 

vered  by  the  Portuguese,  but  no  ship,  j  I 

had  yet  ventured  to  pass  it.  This  ve 
vnth  two  others  which  it  fell  in  with 
distance  beyond  the  Cape,  but  through  i 

crews  refused  to  proceed  farther,  and 
Portugal.     In  the  next  year,  Cadem< 
Genoese,  undertook  a  second  voyage  w 
same  parts.    After  passing  Cape  Blanc 
a  tempest  to  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  as  ;        i 
one  of  these  they  landed,  whence  they  c        i 
but  the  complete  survey  of  this  group 
researches  of  succeeding  navigators,    j 
Cape  Verd,  which  they  passed  and  pn 
mouth  of  ihe  river  St.  Domingo.    Hei       i 
whose  language  their  interpreters  could  n       i 
they  thought  it  useless  to  pursue  their  d       i 
•and  returned  to  Portugal.    Of  these  voyj 
an  account,  which  is  valued  as  the  earlie 
the  Portuguese  navigation  on  the  coast 
altogether  correct,  as  it  records  some  err(      i 
led  by  false  information  from  the  nati\      i 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  gold  i      I 
its  principal  branches.     Cademosto's  vc      ! 
lished  at  Vicenza  in  1607,  afterwards  t     i 
and  French,  inserted  by  Grineus  in  hi 
Novis  Orbis,  and  by  Ramusio  in  his  Cc 
and  since  in  several  others.    The  author  i 
Lagas  in  general  esteem.    He  returned 
and  died  soon  afterwards. 

BARTHOLOMEW  DIAZ,  a  celebra 
vigator,  is  distinguished  as  the  discoverer  c 
Hope.    John  if.  of  Portugal,  employed 
discovery  on  the  African  coast,  and  in  h 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  new  country,  am 
violent  tempests,  losing  the  company  of  i 
which  attended  him,  he  came  in  siffht  of  tl 
nates  Africa ;  but  the  state  of  his  snip  and 
position  of  his  crew,  obliged  him  to  retim 
it.     On  accourit  of  the  troubles  which  he 
Ae  voyage,  he  named  it, "  Cabo  Tormentos 
Cape."    He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  Decei 
voyage  of  sixteen  months  and  four  days.    1 
king  foresaw  that  the  course  to  the  Indies 
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del  Bueno  Esperanza,'*  or  the  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  COLOMBO,  or  CO- 
IfON,  one  of  those  men  who  form  an  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  was  a  native  of  Italy ;  and  since  his  name  has  become 
famous,  different  places  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  hia 
birth.  After  comparing  their  claims,  the  most  probable  resist 
is,  that  his  family,  originally  from  Pradello  in  the  Placentinei, 
settled  in  the  Genoese  dominions,  in  some  part  of  which  Chris^ 
topher  was  bom,  about  the  year  1447.  His  father  was  said 
by  some  to  hav^  been  a  weaver,  by  others  a  bargeman. 
Humble  as  was  his  condition,  he  nevertheless  sent  his  son  to  a 
school,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  lanr 
guage,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  cosmogra- 
phy, and  astronomy,  sciences  for  which  he  shewed  an  early 
predilection.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  14 ;  his  first  voy- 
ages were  to  those  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  frequented  by 
the  Genoese ;  after  which  he  took  a  voyage  to  Iceland,  and 
proceeding  still  further  north,  advanced  several  degrees  within 
the  polar  circle.  After  this,  Columbus  entered  into  the  service 
of  a  famous  sea  captain  of  his  own  name  and  family.  This 
man  commanded  a  small  squadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own  ex* 
pense;  and  by  cruizing,  sometimes  against  the.  Mahometans, 
and  sometimes  against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country 
in  trade,  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him 
Columbus  continued  for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished  for 
bis  courage  than  his  experience  as  a  sailor.  At  length,  in  ao 
obstmate  engagement  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Ve- 
netian caravans  returning  richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countrie8» 
the  vessel  on  board  which  he  served  took  fire,  together  with 
one  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  which  it  was  fast  ffrappled.  Co-r 
lumbus  threw  himself  into  the  sea ;  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar, 
and  by  the  support  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimmine,  he 
reached  the  snore,  though  about  two  leagues  distant.  After 
this  disaster,  Columbus  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  he  married 
A  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello,  one  of  the  captauia 
employed  by  Prince  Henry  in  his  early  navigations,  and  who 
haa  iUscovered  and  planted  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and 
Madeira.  Having  got  possession  of  the  journals  and  charts  4>f 
that  experienced  navigator,  Columbus  was  seized  with  an  irre* 
sistible  desire  of  visiting  unknown  countries.  To  indulge  itf 
be  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  for  several  y^ara 
to  trade  with  that  island,  the  Canaries,  Azores,  the  settlements 
in  Guinea,  and  aU  tiie  otiier  settlements  which  the  Portuguese 
had  discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  By  theexperi^ice 
acquired  in  such  a  number  of  voyages,  Columbus  was  become 
one  of  tiie  most  skilfiil  navigators  in  £urope.   At  this  time,  tbe 
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oreatobjeet  6f  discoT^ty  was  a  passag 
Indiea.    This  was  attempted^  and  at  las 
P<xrtiigueaei  by  douUing  the  Cape  of  Gc 
gier  attd  tedioufloefis  of  the  passage,  howe 
leall^  accoiDplidhedy  which  as  yet  it  was 
eoiffiidering  whether  a  shorter  or  more  d 
regions  ought  be  found  out;  and,  after  i 
he  became  thoroughly  convinced,  that, 
Atlantic  ocean,  directly  towards  the  west, 
pobably  form^  a  part  of  the  vast  coni       i 
infallibly  be  disCorered.    His  conjecture 
the  observations  of  modem  navigators, 
having  stretched  farther  to  the  west  th 
piece  of  tbnber,  artificially  carved,  floating      i 
as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  westerl] 
that  it  came  from  some  unknown  land  situ      i 
Cohunbus's  brother-^in-law  had  found  to  t 
deira  Jsfes  a  niece  of  timber  fashioned  in  tl      i 
lirought  by  tne  same  wind,  and  had  seen  ai 
moos  sisie  floating  upon  the  waves,  whi( 
described  by  Ptokmy,  as  productions  p 
Indies.    Afber  a  course  of  westerly  winds, 
roots  were  often  driven  upon  the  coast  of 
one  time  ike  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  witi 
which  resembled  neidier  the  inhabitants  of     i 
were  cast,  ashore  there.    £ven  the  mistake     i 
phets,  as  to  the  immense  extent  of  India, 
other  reasons,  contributed  to  persuade  ( 
shortest  and  most  direct  course  to  the  ren    ; 
east,  was  to  be  found  by  sailing  due  west. 
plans  to  the  Genoese,  and  aft;erwards  to  the    ; 
but  instead  of  patronaee,  he  met  in  botl    i 
coldness.    In   Spain,  ]«erdinand  and  Isal    '. 
greater  attrition ;  and  after  many  delays,  ^   i 
eessftvely  removed,  he  was  permitted  to  sa 
known  r^ions.    It  was  agreed  by  a  treat 
and  IsabeUa,  that  Columbus  should  be  const  : 
ral  in  Ae  seas,  islands,  and  continent  he  she  I 
the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  that  bek 
admiral  of  Castile  widun  Ae  limits  of  his  jur  i 
also  appointed  viceroy  in  all  those  countnes   i 
and  a  tenth  of  the  products  accruing  from    I 
and  ecmunerce  was  granted  to  him  for  ever. 
or  law  suits  with  respect  to  mercantile  tran»  i 
detetnnined  by  the  sole  authority  of  Columbv  ! 
be  appointed  by  him.    He  was  also  permitte  I 
eighth  part  of  the  expense  of  the  expedition 
<ni  commerce  with  tne  new  countries ;  and 
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Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Isaliella  in  the  transaction,  bis  dis- 
trust of  Columbus  was  stiU  so  violent,  that  he  refused  to  take 
■  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  king  of  Arragon;  and  as  the 
.whole  expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
■crown  of  Castile,  Isabella  reserved  for  her  subjects  of  that 
kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might 
accrue  from  its  success.  Having  thus  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  court,  a  squadron  of  three  small  vessels  was  fitted  out, 
victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  fiimished  with  ninetv  men» 
The  whole  expense  did  not  exceed  4000/.  Of  this  small  squa- 
dron Columbus  was  appointed  admiral.  On  the  third  of 
August,  148^,  he  left  Spain  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, who  united  their  supplications  to  heaven  for  his  succecfs. 
He  steered  directly  for  the  Canary  islands,  where  he  arrived 
and  refitted,  as  well  as  he  could,  his  crazy  and  ill-appoinled 
fleet.  Hence  he  sailed,  September  6th,  a  due  western  course 
into  an  unknown  ocean.  Columbus  now  found  a  thousand 
unforeseen  hardships  to  encounter,  which  demanded  all  his 
judgment,  fortitude,  and  address  to  surmount.  Besides  the 
difiiculties,  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  he 
had  to  struggle  with  those  which  arose  from  the  ignorance  and 
timidity  of  the  people  under  his  command.  On  the  14tb  of 
September  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  magnetic  needle 
in  their  compass  did  not  point  exactly  to  the  polar  star,  but 
varied  towards  the  west;  and  as  they  proceeded  this  variatietl 
increased.'  This  new  phenomenon,  which  is  now  famHitr^ 
though  the  occurrence  is  one  of  the  arcana  of  nature,  filled 
the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  Nature  itself  seemed 
to  have  sustained  a  change ;  and  the  only  guide  they  bad^left, 
to  point  them  to  a  safe  retreat  from  an  unbounded  and  tradk- 
less  ocean,  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with  no  less 
quickness  than  ingenuity,  assigned  a  reason  for  this  appear-* 
ance,  which  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,^  seemed  so  plauEsi^ 
Me  to  them  that  it  dispelled  their  fears,  or  silenced  their  mur- 
murs for  some  time.  The  sailors,  however,  discontented/  and 
alarmed  at  their  distance  firom  land,  several  times  mutinied, 
and  once  proposed  to  throw  their  admiral  overboard.  Colum- 
bus was  now  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation.  He  had 
t)b8erved  with  great  uneasiness,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance 
and  of  fear  in  producing  disaflection  among  his  crew ;  and  saw 
that  it  was  now  ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  re- 
tained, however,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He  affected  to 
seem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstanding  the 
agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared  with  a 
cheerftd  countenance ;  like  a  man  satisfied  witn  the  progrees 
which  he  bad  made,  and  confident  of  success.  Sometimes  l»e 
•employed  all  the  arts  of  insinuatibn  to  soothe  his  men.    Soroe^ 
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ttuneatenild,  to  b«  «  pesioii  insprnd  bjr  hmww  witk  sagadtjr 
wd  fortitpde  more  than  hiiiiiaii»  in  order  to  accomplish  it  da^ 
9^  «o  fiir  beyond  the  idens  and  conceptions  of  aU  foAnesr 
ages.  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned 
and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  eo* 
lours  displayed,  with  warUke  music,  and  other  martial  pomn^ 
As  they  approached  the  coast  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  wm^ 
titude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn 
together,  whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and 
aatonishnent  at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  them« 
selves  to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  first  European  who 
set  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  discovered.  He 
landed  in  a  rich  dress  and  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand* 
His  men  follpwed ;  and,  kneeling  down,  they  all  kissed  the 
ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They  next 
ejected  a  crucifix,  and  protrasted  themselves  before  it,  re* 
tumipg  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  an 
happy  issue.  This  island  was  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  to 
wluch  be  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  and  took  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  majesties.  In  this  first 
voyage  he  discovered  several  other  of  the  lAicayo  or  Bahama 
islands,  with  those  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  The  natives  con- 
sidering the  Spaniards  as  divinities,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
artfllery  as  dieir  thunder;  they  fell  prostrate  at  the  sound.  The 
women,  however,  offered  their  fevours,  and  courted  the  em- 
braces of  the  new  guests,  as  men.  Their  husbands  were  not 
jealous  of  them ;  and  in  ihe  arms  of  those  wantons  the  compa- 
nions of  Cohunbus  are  said  to  have  cauffht  that  malady  iriiidi 
directs  its  poison  to  the  springs  of  liife.  He  afterwatda  toncfasd 
at  several  of  the  islands  in  the  same  jcluster,  inquiring  every 
where  for  sold,  which  he  thought  was  the  eidy  object  of  c<wh 
meroe  wor£  his  attention.  In  steering  southward  he  disoo*^ 
vered  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  abounding  in  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  inhabited  by  a  humsne  and  hospt«*; 
table  people.  On  his  return,  he  was  overtaken  by  «  storn^r 
which  had  nearly  mroved  fatal  to  his  ships  and  dieir  crews. 
As  a  crisis  when  all  was  given  up  for  lost,  Cohunbus  had  pro*! 
sence  of  mind  enough  to  retire  into  his  cabin,  and  to  write 
upon  parchment  a  short  account  of  his  voyage.  This  he 
wra|>ped  in  an  oiled  doth,  which  he  inclosed  in  a  cake  of  wax, 
put  It  into  a  tight  cask,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that- 
some  fortunate  accident  mifht  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  nuidi' 
importance  to  the  world.  After  obtaining  his  grand  ol^ect,^ 
the  disoovtty  of  the  New  World,  he  Tetumed  to  Spain,  and. 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Psloa,  on  the  14th  of  Mardi,  1493.  As 
soon  as  the  diip  was  discovered  apporoadiing,  all  die  inkabi-. 
tanta  of  Palos  ran  eagedy  to  the  shore,  v£cte.  daiey  received 
the adrnknl  with  To^aLhonoufs.    The  court  was  Jhsn  at  Bar>-^ 
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queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no  less  delighted  than  astXH 
nished  with  the  unexpected  event.  They  save  orden  -  for 
conducting  him  into  the  city  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  They 
received  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes^  and  seated  on  a  throne 
under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached,  they 
stood  up ;  and  raising  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kiss  their  handsi 
commanded  him  to  take  his  seat  on  a  chair  prepared  for  him, 
and  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  voyage.  When  he 
had  finished  his  oration,  which  he  delivered  with  much  mo- 
desty, and  simplidty,  ihe  king  and  queen  kneeling  down, 
ofllbred  up  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  the  discovery.  Every 
possible  mark  of  honour  that  could  be  suggested  by  gratitude 
or  admiration,  was  conferred  on  Columbus,  the  fi>rmer  capitu- 
lation was  confirmed ;  his  family  was  ennobled,  and  a  fleet  was 
ordered  to  be  equipped,  to  enable  him  to  go  in  quest  of  those 
more  opulent  countries  which  he  still  confidently  expected  to 
find.  This  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  having  on  board  1500 
persons,  several  of  them  men  of  rank,  destined  to  settle  in  these 
newly  discovered  countries,  and  amply  furnished  with  all  ne- 
cessaries for  that  purpose. 

Columbus  sailed  n*om  Cadiz  upon  his  second  voyage  on 
September  25,  1493.  After  a  series  of  adventures  he  at  length 
arrived  at  Hispauiola,  where  he  found  the  little  garrison  he 
had  left  totally  extirpated, — a  catastrophe  brought  on  them 
by  their  own  ill  conduct  towards  the  natives.  Columbus  re- 
jected the  solicitations  made*  by  some  of  his  followers  to 
revenge  their  deaths,  and  proceeded  to  establish  a  colony,  by 
building  a  -  town,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Isabella,  in 
honour  of  his  royal  patroness.  Having  by  his  prudence  and 
vigour  tolerably  composed  some  discontents  and  mutinies, 
which  had  arisen  among  his  colonists,  he  left  his  brother 
Diego  to  govern  the  settlements,  and  proceeded  with  a  small 
squadron  on  an  exploratory  voyage.  In  this  expedition  he 
made  made  no  other  discovery  of  importance  than  that  of  the 
idand  of  Jamaica.  On  returning  to  Hispaniola,  he  found  there 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  who  had  been  sent  fi*om  Spain  with 
a  reinforcement  of  three  ships  loaded  with  provisions.  An 
Indian  war  then  succeeded,  which  in  the  end  proved  extremdy 
destructive  to  a  people  naturally  timid,  and  prodigiously  infi^- 
rior  in  every  respect  to  their  invaders.  Numerous  complaints 
against  the  conduct  of  Columbus  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
court  of  Spain  by  the  malcontents,  and  a  commissioner  had 
been  sent  over  to  inquire  into  their  validity.     The  manifest 

CrtiaUty  of  this  officer  induced  Columbus  to  resolve  to  lay 
fore  the  throne  in  person  a  full  account  of  his  transactions. 
He  arrived  in  Spain  in  1406.  The  presence  of  a  ^[reat  man 
often  produces  effects  in  his  favour  which  he  would  m  vain  ex-* 
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l^ce,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  gold  and  precious  conmio- 
dities  which  he  brought  with  him,  recovered  tne  good  opinion 
of  his  sovereigns.  In  May,  1498,  Columbus  proceeded  in  his 
third  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  with  a  squadron  of  six  ships. 
He  arrived  at  Hispaniola  in  August,  much  debiUtated  by  sick- 
ness and  fatigue.  There  he  found  that  his  brother,  according 
to  his  advice,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Isabella  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  He  also  found  that 
a  mutiny  had  been  raised  by  the  chief  justice  Roldan,  who 
had  seceded  with  a  number  of  settlers,  and  threatened  a  civil 
war.  This  he  composed  as  weU  as  he  was  able,  and  gratified 
the  discontented  with  allotments  of  lands,  to  which  were  an- 
nexed those  distributions  of  the  poor  natives,  called  reparti- 
mientos,  which  eventually  proved  such  an  intolerable  source  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  to  those  wretched  beings.  Envy  and 
mahgnity,  however,  still  pursued  him.  The  complaints  against 
him  and  his  brothers  triansmitted  to  court  were  more  loud  and 
importunate  than  ever.  At  length  queen  Isabella  was  to  such 
a  degree  influenced  by  the  charges  brought  against  Columbus, 
that  she  signed  an  instrument  revoking  his  appointment  as 
viceroy  and  governor  of  the  countries  he  had  discovered,  and 
nominating  Francis  de  Bovadilla  in  his  stead.  This  man,  in 
the  insolence  of  power,  without  even  admitting  Columbus  to' 
his  presence,  threw  him  into  chains,  and  sent  him,  along  with 
his  brothers  also  fettered,  to  Europe.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
they  were  shocked  with  the  idea  of  that  imputation  of  ingrati- 
tude which  the  Spanish  court  must  undergo  from  all  mankind, 
upon  such  unworthy  treatment  of  so  great  a  benefactor  to  the 
nation.  He  was  immediately  liberated,  presented  with  a  sum 
of  money,  and  invited  to  court,  where  he  was  received  with 
kindness  and  civitity  by  the  king  and  queen.  Bovadilla  was 
disgraced,  yet  Columbus  was  not  restored  to  his  former  dig- 
nity. And  so  deeply  did  the  injury  which  he  had  sustained 
sink  into  his  mind,  that  he  always  carried  about  with  him  the 
fetters  which  he  had  worn,  hung  them  up  in  his  chamber,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  be  buneti  with  him.  His  passion  for 
discovery,  however,  led  him  to  propose  another  voyage,  the 
leading  purpose  of  which  was  ms  original  idea  of  opening  a 
new  tract  to  the  East  Indies. 

On  this  fourth  voyage,  accompanied  by  his  brothier  Bartho- 
lomew, and  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  furnished  with  only  four 
small  barks,  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  May,  1502.  On  arriving 
off  St.  Domingo,  he  found  eighteen  loaded  ships  preparing  to 
depart  for  Europe.  As  from  certain  tokens  he  discerned  the 
apjn*oach  of  a  hurricane,  he  requested  permission  to  enter  the 
harbour,  and  at  the  same  time  warned  the  fleet  not  to  sail. 


hairricane  came  oiw  By  pmper  precautions  he  escaped  its 
fiii^  1  bul  it  Ml  mth  iuch  Yioleiiee  on  the  fleet,  thai  only  two 
i^ipe  wete  saved,  and  Bovadilla  and  Roldan,  and  several  of 
hia  inveterate  enemies^  perished  with  all  their  wealth.  It  hap* 
peaed  too,  that  aiaoag  those  vessek  which  escaped,  was  that 
on  which  the  wrecks  of  Cohimbus's  property  were  embarked. 
Columbus  proceeded  on  his  j^oumey,  and  traced  all  the  coast 
about  the  isthmus  o(  Darien,  in  search  of  his  imagined  strait* 
He  left  a  snsall  colony  under  the  command  of  his  brother  on 
the  river  Belem,  and  then  sailing  homewards  was  wrecked  ou 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  At  length  he  was  delivered  by  a 
aq^uadron  seat  from  Hispaniola;  and  after  a  short  stay  at  St. 
Domingo,  he  embarkea  for  Spain,  and  reached  St.  Lucan 
in  December,  1504,  and  thus  finished  his  last  disastroua 
toyage. 

Be  had  the  mortification  of  finding  his  best  firiend,  Isabella, 
dead  i  and  Columbus  could  never  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  anr 
part  of  that  treaty  to  wluch  he  was  entitled.  Disgusted  widi 
the  kipatitude  of  a  monarch,  whom  he  had  served  with  so 
much  fidelity  and  success,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  ended 
his  afitive  and  useful  life  at  Valladolid,  on  the^th  of  May,  1506^ 
in  the  fifty-ninth  vear  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  composurft^ 
of  mind  suited  to  the  magnanimity  which  distinguished  his  cha* 
racter,  and  with  sentiments  of  piety  becoming  the  sioeere  re- 
spect for  religion^  which  he  mamfested  in  every  occurrence  of 
lus  Ufe.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  in  his  deportment, 
circumspect  in  his  words  and  actions,  irreproachaMe  in  h» 
morals,  and  exemplary  in  his  religious  duties.  The  foUowing 
aaecdote,  which  is  related  of  him,  will  give  some  idea  of  his 
sagaci^  and  prudence.  While  his  vesseb  lay  ofi^  Hispaniola, 
the  Indians  neglected  to  bring  the  provisions  he  bad  agreed 
for ;  on  which  he  sent  for  the  chiefs,  and  informed  them  Aat 
the  God  of  the  Christians  was  angry  at  their  breach  of  fiuth, 
and  as  a  proof  ot  it,  the  following  ni^t  the  moon  would  rise 
with  a  threatening  and  bloody  aspect.  He  knew  that  diere 
would  be  an  eclipse  that  night,  but  the  Indians  made  light  of 
the  prediction  till  they  saw  it  verified ;  on  which,  in  great 
terror,  they  supplicated  his  forgiveness,  and  ever  after  brought 
the  stipulated  supplies  regularly.  The  king  was  so  just  to  his 
memory,  notwithstanding  his  ingratitude  during  bis  life,  that 
be  buned  him  magnificently  in  the  cathedral  of  Seidlle,  and 
erected  a  tomb  over  him  with  this  inscription,  *'  A  Castilia  y  a 
Le[>n  nevevo  mundo  dio  Colon,  L  e.  Cohimbus  has  given  a 
New  World  to  Castile  and  Leon."  The  king  also  confirmed 
to  his  sons  their  hereditary  rights.  Don  Diego,  the  eldest  soih 
im&patin  possession  of  all  his  father's  posts  in  1508  ;  and 
lus.  brothers  lived  honoiured  and  distii^fuished  as  became 
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ntikiiown  passage  whli  a  view  of  eros&i^  a  vkst  sea  beyond  it, 
at  the  hazard  of  running  short  of  provisions^  of  which  a  isap« 
ply  for  three  months  alone  remained.  One  of  the  ships  ac- 
tually deserted  faim,  and  steered  back  for  Europe.  The  rest 
proceeded  and  discovered  the  South  Sea  on  November  27, 
1519,  which  caused  the  commander  to  shed  teiurs  of  joy.  They 
continued  their  voyage  over  this  ocean,  now  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  at  length  suffered  those  evils  from  famine 
which  thiey  had  anticipated.  The  crews  were  at  last  reduced 
to  eat  the  hides  with  which  the  rigffing  was  covered,  and  many 
men  fell  victims  to  their  scanty  and  unwholesome  diet;  it  hap- 
pened also  that  only  two  of  the  numerous  idands  in  these  seas, 
and  those  barren  and  deserted,  were  descried  by  them.  The 
weather,  however,  proved  so  uniformly  calm  and  temperate, 
that  they  cave  the  name  of  Pacific  to  the  ocean  over  which 
they  sailed.  On  March  6,  15^,  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Ladrones,  so  named  by  them  firom  the  thieving  character  of 
the  natives*  Thence  they  reached  the  archipelago  of  St«- 
Lazarus,  afterwards  called  the  Philippines.  At  one  of  these 
islands,  named  Zebu,  Magalhaens  with  little  difficulty  obtained 
the  conversion  of  the  king,  using  the  argument  that  by  be- 
coming a  Christian  he  would  he  rendered  superior  to  his  ene- 
mies Under  the  further  condition  of  becoming  a  vassal  of 
Spain,  the  Portuguese  assisted  him  in  attempts  to  reduce  to 
subjection  some  neighbouring  chieftains,  and  the  cross  waa 
erected  over  some  burnt  villages.  The  chief  of  a  neighbouring 
island  named  Matan,  being  summoned  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Spaniards  and  make  submission  to  the  king  of  Zebu,  bravely^ 
rejected  thr  claim ;  and  Magalhaens,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  king  and  of  his  own  officers,  resolved  to  punish  his  diso- 
bedience. With  about  fifty  men  he  landed  upon  Matan,  and 
was' met  by  its  chief  with  his  people,  when  an  engagement 
took  place,  which  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At 
length  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards  slackened  for  want  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  the  islanders  pressing  on,  a  retreat  became  neces- 
sary. Magalhaens  received  a  wound  firom  an  arrow  in  the 
leg,  and  being  ill  supported  bv  his  men,  who  fled  in  disorder^ ' 
he  was  beaten  down,  and  at  length  slain  with  a  lance.  ^  This 
catastrophe  took  place  in  1521 ;  and  by  this  act  of  imprudence 
he  lost  the  honour  of  being  the  first  circumnavigator  of  the 
globe,  which  attached  to  Cario  who  brought  his  ship  home  by 
the  East  Indies.  Magalhaens,  however,  has  secuied  an  im- 
mortal name  among  maritime  discoverers,  by  the  commence- 
ment of  this  great  enterprise^  in  which  he  displayed  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  resolution,  but  accompanied  with  the  disre- 
gard of  justice  and  humanity,  then  almost  universal  among 
adventurers  of  this  class. 
AMERICUS  VESPUTIUS,  bom  at  Florence  of  a  ^ery 
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ehureb  of  iisWm 
PEDRO  ALVAREZ    CAKRAL>    or  CABRERA,   t 

celebrated  navigator,  aoa  of  a  Fottiiguofie  geatleman,  who  coaai- 
manded  the  second  fle^t  fitted  out  fbi  the  East  Indies  bj 
Emanud  khg  of  PovtugaW  in  ISOO^  This  admiral  having 
stood  out  lo  sett  off  the  coast  of  Africa^  ia  order  to  avoid  tke 
iwriaUe  winds  neair  the  laad,  wafr  theown  btf  a  tempest  after  a 
ladfldi's  sailing  on  the  shore  of  aa  unknown  oovntfe^^  which  wa$ 
that  part  of  So«th  America  sinde  named  ftrazil.  He  landed 
AprilSMs  1500>  aft  a  place  lo  wfaacb  he  gave  di^  name  of  Santa 
Cms,  and  took  poeaession<  of  the  country  for  the  croWn  of  Pchp* 
to«JL  Cabral  proceeded*  from  this  aew  coast  to  Sofala  in 
Atmca^  wheneheanived  after  thelosaof  sin  out  of  tikarte^i  of 
his  shipsy  and  thence  sailed  to  Csiicut.  Here  heobteined  per- 
mission from* the  king  or  zamarin  to  make  a  commercial  estabtish*" 
mentr  A  war  soon  succeeded,  the  natmral  consequence  of  mur 
taal  jealousies.  Gabeal  burnt  several  ships  in  the  port,  battered 
the  tofwny  and  competed  the  aamoiki  to  conuply  with  his  ferms^ 
He  thence  proceeded  to  Ganenor^  where  ne  made  a  treaTf 
with  the  prince.  In  1501  he  returned  to  Portugal  vriitb  a  rich 
hidii^.  He  published  an-  acteoitnt  of  this  voyage^  printed  in 
an  Italimi  translation  by  Ramusiai  at  Yeniceji  with  sev^id 
others^  Cabrd  died  in  his  own  country,  after  having  esta* 
Uished  a  lasting  nsme  by  his  diecovmries  and  exploits. 

SBBA&TLlUE?  CABOT^  one  of  the  discoverers  of  th6 
eontinent  of  Ameriea,  was  die  sen  of  Jokn  Cabot,  a  Venetian. 
He  was  boniF  at  Bristol  in  1477 ;  and  was>  taught  by  his  fath» 
arithmetic,  geometty>  and  cosmography.  Before  he  was 
twenty  yeai^s  of  age  he  made  several  voyages*  The  first  6f 
any  consequence  seems  to  have  been  made  with  his  father^  who 
had  a  commission  from-  Hewfy'  VlL,  for  the  discovery  of  a 
north  west  passage  to  India.  They  sailed  in  the  spring  of 
1407,,  and  proceeding  to*  the  nordinwest  discovered  land, 
which  for  that  reason  they  called  Prima-vista^  or  Newfound"' 
land.  Another  smallsr  island  they  cdled  St.  Johti>  firem  ita 
beinff  discovered  fxH  the  foast  of  St.  John  Bapt&it;  aftev 
which,  they  saHlsd  along  die  doast  of  the  American:  cen1»nenfc 
as  far  as  Cape  Florida,  and  then  retuamed  with  a  good  cargo,! 
Mid  three  Indians  aboard  to  England,  where  they  met  wilh  a 
gracious  reception.  Purchase  jmtly  observes,  that  Amerieut 
ritould  have  been  caBed  CabotiwRi,  or  Sebastiana,  08  Cabott 
discovered  more  of  it  than  either  Columbus  09  Vesputius  ;  and 
he  certainly  discovered  that  great  continent  before  either  oS 
them.  ^  Strwe  and  Speed  ascribe  these  discoveries  wholly  to* 
fiebastiafl^  without  mentioning  his  father.  It  is  probable  that 
Sebastian^  after  his  fother*s  death,  mitde  sevenral  wOjagtB  to 
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Darien,  they  settled  a  colony  upon  the  isthmus  of  that  name, 
and  founded  a  town  called  Santo  Maria  el  Antigua,  the  ancient, 
as  being  the  first  settlement  of  the  southern  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. In  this  place  they  established  a  kind  of  republican 
fovemment,  under  the  authority  of  two  alcaydes,  of  whom 
»alboa  was  one.  Nicuessa,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Spain  governor  of  that  part  of  the  continent,  was  at 
first  refused  admission  .into  Santa  Maria;  at  length  Balboa 
permitted  him  to  enter,  and  protected  him  from  his  enemies^ 
till  he  became  the  victim  of  his  own  misconduct.  Balboa,  by 
his  courage  and  prudence,  gained  to  himself  all  the  authority  of 
the  new  colony,  and  quarrelling  with  Enciso,  caused  him  to  be 
imprisoned,  and  all  nis  effects  to  be  confiscated, — an  act  of 
power  that  eventually  proved  his  own  ruin.    Balboa,  however, 

Eushed  his  conquests  among  the  neighbouring  Indians,  selling 
is  services  to  the  best  bidder,  and  amassing  gold  from  afi 
quarters  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  In  one  of  his  incursions,  a  cacique,  observing  with 
wonder  the  Spanish  thirst  of  gold,  offered  to  conduct  Balboa 
and  his  companions  to  a  country  where  their  wishes  should  be 
fiilly  satisfied.  Balboa  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  and 
made  preparations  for  crossing  for  the  first  time  the  isthmus 
of  Darien.  He  set  out  on  this  expedition  on  September 
1,  151^,  accompanied  by  only  one  hundred  and  ninety  Euro- 
peans ;  and  witn  the  greatest  valour  and  perseverance  over- 
came all  the  obstacles  to  his  progress.  After  a  most  toilsome 
march  of  twenty-five  days,  he  arrived  at  a  mountain,  whence  the 
Indians  told  him  that  the  South  Sea  was  to  be  discovered ; 
Balboa  halted  his  men  on  the  ascent,  and  himself  hastened 
alone  to  the  summit.  On  viewing  the  magnificent  spectacle 
which  no  European  eye  had  hitherto  beheld,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  in  transport,  and  he  returned  thanks  for  being  preserved 
to  so  great  a  discovery.  He  was  soon  joined  by  his  men,  and 
they  joyfully  held  on  their  course  to  the  shore  ;  when  Balboa, 
advancing  inlo  the  waves  with  his  sword  and  buckler,  took 
possession  of  this  vast  ocean  in  the  name  of  his  master.  In 
this  country  he  obtained  considerable  riches,  with  information 
of  that  mighty  and  opulent  kingdom,  lying  to  the  south-east, 
called  Peru ;  to  which,  however,  Balboa,  with  his  present 
force,  could  not  think  of  proceeding.  He  returned  to  Santa 
Maria  by  a  new  track,  after  being  absent  four  months ;  and 
immediately  sent  an  account  to  Spain  of  his  important  disco- 
very. King  Ferdinand  resolved  to  make  unusual  efforts  to 
profit  by  it ;  but  ungratefully  overlooking  the  merit  of  Balboa, 
ne  appointed  Pedrarias  Davila  governor  of  Darien,  and  sent 
him  out  with  a  well-equipped  fleet  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers, 
who  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  voluntary  adventurers. 
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the^with  some  Indians,  in  thatching  his  own  hut  with  reeds. 
He  received  the  new  governor  with  a  dignified  submission,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  open  dissension  broke  out  between 
them.  Pedrarias,  in  order  to  weaken  and  mortify  his  rival, 
renewed  the  process  respecting  Elnciso,  and  putting  Balboa  in 
prison,  did  not  liberate  him  without  the  payment  of  a  ruinous 
fine.  Meantime  sickness  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the 
new  comers,  and  Pedrarias,  by  his  cruel  and  rapacious  pro- 
ceedings towards  the  natives,  rendered  the  country  roimd  a 
desert.  Balboa  transmitted  to  Europe  strong  remonstrances 
against  this  impolitic  conduct ;  and  Ferdinand  was  induced  to 
create  him  a  delantado,  or  lieutenant-governor,  with  very  ex- 
tensive powers,  and  a  separate  command.  An  outward  recon- 
ciliation was  meditated  between  him  and  Pedrarias,  which  was 
even  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Balboa  with  the  daughter  of 
the  governor.  But  enmity  still  rankled  at  the  heart  of  Pedra- 
rias, and  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  man  he  had  too  deeply 
injured  for  forgiveness.  The  charge  on  account  of  Enciso 
was  renewed,  to  which  were  added  those  of  disloyalty  to  the 
king,  and  a  design  to  revolt  against  the  governor.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  the  judges  themselves,  and  the  whole  colony,  he 
was  publicly  beheaded  in  1517,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  at  a 
time  when  he  stood  the  first  in  reputation  for  vigour  and  abili- 
ties among  the  Spanish  leaders  in  America.  His  fate  might  be 
lamented,  were  it  possible  for  a  lover  of  justice  and  humanity 
to  feel  any  thing  but  satisfaction  at  the  destruction  of  these 
ferocious  invaders  of  an  innocent  people,  by  their  mutual  hos- 
tiUty. 

VASCO  or  VASQUEZ  DE  GAMA,  a  famous  navigator 
and  naval  commander,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Sines,  a 
maritime  town  in  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alenteio.  When 
king  Emanuel  resolved  to  push  the  discoveries  already  made 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and  the  interjacent  seas  in  the 
East  Indies,  de  Gama*s  reputation  for  courage  and  prudence 
caused  him  to  be  fixed  upon  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  He 
set  out  from  Lisbon  with  a  squadrpn  of  only  three  small  armed 
vessels  and  a  store  ship,  in  July,  1497,  and  was  four  months 
contending  with  contrary  winds  before  he  reached  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  doubled  that  promontory  and  coasted  along 
the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  touching  at  various  ports  tiU 
he  reached  Melinda.  There  he  procured  a  Mahometan  pilot, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  May  he  ar*> 
rived  at  Calicut.  He  was  at  first  received  in  a  friendly  manner 
by  the  zamorin  or  prince,  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Mahometan 
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brated  places  of  ^a,  Qte^e,  and  Africa.  He  died  .k  Us 
65th  year,  1555.  He  publislied  an  acootait  of  liia  travids^  be^ 
aides  other  works* 

JOHN  LEO»  a  native  of  Granada,  and  an  eaiinent  geo- 
grapher. After  ihe  ruin  of  his  countty  in  1492,  he  v^nt  to 
Africa.  He  renounced  the  Mahometan  reli^on  and  was  es- 
teemed by  pope  Leo  X.  He  was  the  author  of  die  Evies  of 
Arabian  philosophers---a  descaiption  of  Africa,  in  Arabic^  and 
died  about  1536. 

JOHN  PARMENTIER,  a  celebrated  Fteadi  navigator, 
bom  at  Dieppe,  in  1404.  He  was  the  first  xSlot  who  con- 
ducted vessels  to  Brazil,  and  the  first  Frencinnaa  who  dis-» 
•oveied  the  Indies  aa  fiu:  as  Sumatra.  He  woe  a  good  astro- 
nomer, and  laid  down  several  excellent  maps.  He  died  at 
Sumatra,  in  1530. 


JACOB  HOBRECHT,  w  as  lihe  Itidians  write  k, 
OBRECHT,  <»•  OBRETH,  «fae  tfiost  ancient  composer  of 
masses,  in  correct  counterpoint  of  four  parts,  that  are  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  a  Netherlander,  and  the  inusicail  preoepttMr 
of  Erasmus,  as  Damon  was  formerly  of  Socrates.  Glareanus, 
the  diBCxpIe  of  Erasmus,  says,  that  he  had  frequently  heard  his 
j>recept0r  speak  of  HoiH^echt  as  a  musician  who  had  no  supe- 
rior, and  say,  that  he  had  such  a  rapid  and  wonderful  facility 
in  writing,  that  he  composed  an  excellent  ttiass  in  one  night, 
srhich  was  very  much  admimd  by  the  learned.  Indeed,  in 
acoring  his  mass  '*  Si  Dedero,"  which  was  printed  at  Venice  m 
1508,  it  appears,  though  the  movements  are  some  what  too  siiaii- 
lar  in  subject,  that  the  counterpoint  is  clean,  clear,  and  mas- 
4erly.  Asd  this  is  the  chief  praise  that  is  justiy  due  to  most 
of  the  compositions  of  the  same  period;  which,  in  otiier  re- 
apects,  so  much  resemble  each  ot^r,  ^at  a  few  speehneiys 
vould  exhibit  almost  all  the  variety  of  melody  and  m^asore 
which  the  producdons  of  a  whole  oentury  can  furnish. 

JOHN  MOUTON,  a  great  musidan  who  flourished  in  the 
•time  of  Louis  XII.,  and  Franeis  L 

JOSQUIN  DES  PREZ>  a  Nedierhfider;  a  very  emin<^t 
musician  under  Lewis  XII.  of  France, 

PIERRE  DE  LA  RUE,  an  ecclesiastical  composer  in  the 
first  stage  of  correct  counterpoint.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Josquin,  and  one  of  the  composers  for  the  papal  chapel  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who  reigned  from  1471,  to  1484. 

CONRAD  DE  ZABERN,  born  in  Germany  about 
1450,  was  a,  very  learned  man  and  much  respected  for  his 
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FRANCHINO  GAFURIO,  a  professor  of  music,  was  bom 
at  Lodi  in  1451.  He  was  in  orders  and  became  bead  of  the 
choir  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan^  where  also  he  was  appointed 
musical  professor.     He  died  about  15S0. 

ADRIAN  WILLAERT,  a  celebrated  musician,  the  dis- 
ciple of  John  Mouton,  and  master  of  Zarliro.  He  was  born 
at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  and  during  his  youth  studied  the  law  at 
Paris.  He  Uved  to  a  great  age,  and  filled  a  very  high  musical 
station  at  Venice.  His  works  and  scholars  were  very  numerous. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

JOHN  GALLICULUS,  a  German  writer  on  music,  was 
contemponury  with  Martin  Luther. 

PIETRO  AARON,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  Florentine,  of  the  order  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  volu- 
minous writer  on  music.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in 
1516.  In  the  dedication  to  one  of  his  books,  he  informs  us, 
that  he  was  bom  to  a  splendid  fortune,  which  he  wbhed  to 
improve  by  some  reputable  profession ;  that  he  chose  music, 
and  had  been  admitted  into  tne  papal  chapel  at  Rome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  There  b  not  much  novelty  in  any 
of  his  works ;  but,  in  the  state  of  musical  science  in  his  time, 
they  were  all  usefiil. 

CONST ANTIUS  FESTA,  a  very  celebrated  musician 
and  composer  of  Italy,  who  flourished  during  this  century. 

GEORGE  RHAU,  a  learned  bookseller  and  musician  of 
Wittemberg,  bom  in  1484. 

JOHN  DUNSTABLE,  an  EngUsh  musician  of  this 
century,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  music,  also  a  geographical 
work;  but  neither  is  extant.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen  Walbrook,  in  1458. 

DR.  JOHN  HAMBOIS,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  learning  in  all  the  arts,  and  to  have  been  no 
contemptible  mathematician,  but  his  biographers  add,  that 
music  held  the  first  place  among  all  his  studies.  In  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicle,  page  1355,  there  b  an  enumeration  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  leaming  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
among  whom  the  author  includes  John  Hambois,  *^  an  excel- 
lent musician,''  adding,  that  *'  for  his  notable  cunning  therein, 
he  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Music." 

LUDIVICUS  FOLIANUS,  of  Modena,  published  a 
Latin  treatise  on  music,  in  1529,  at  Venice. 

RODIO  ^OCCO,  an  ancient  Neapolitan  writer  on  music 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  thb  century. 

HENRY  HABENGTON,  was  one  of  the  first  English 
musicians  who  received  academical  honours  in  our  universities. 


Wood,  in  his  Fastis  has  been  able  to  produce  no  names  of 
musicians  that  have  been  enrolled  among  the  graduates  of  the 
university  of  Oxford  before  the  sixteenth  century,  though  we 
are  told  of  several  at  Cambridge  of  an  earlier  period.  But 
academical  honours  in  the  faculty  of  music  may  be  traced  up 
to  the  year  1463,  when  Henry  Habengton  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music  at  Cambridge,  and  Thomas 
Saintwix,  doctor  of  music,  was  made  master  of  king's  college 
in  the  same  university. 

MARK  SMEATON,  a  musician  in  the  service  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  groom  of  her  chamber,  whom  Henry  VIIL,  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  or  pretended  jealousy,  accused  of  familiarity 
with  his  queen.  The  musician,  in  the  vain  hope  of  life,  was 
prevailed  on  to  confess  a  criminal  correspondence  with  his 
royal  mistress,  '^but  even  this  unfortunate  queen's  enemies 
expected  little  advantage  from  this  confession,  for  they  never 
dared  confront  him  with  her." 

"  The  queen  said,  he  was  never  in  her  chamber,  but  when 
the  king  was  last  at  Winchester;  and  then  he  came  in  to  play 
on  the  virginals.  She  said,  that  she  never  spoke  to  him  after 
that,  but  on  Saturday  before  May-day,  when  she  saw  him 
standing  in  the  window,  and  then  she  asked  him,  why  he  was 
so  sad  ?  he  said,  it  was  no  matter ;  she  answered,  you  may  not 
look  to  have  me  speak  to  you,  as  if  you  were  a  nobleman,  since 
you  are  an  inferior  person.  No,  no,  madam,  said^S^e,  a  look 
sufficeth  me." 


MATHEMATICS,   A  STRO  N  OM  Y,  &c. 

GEORGE  PURBACH,  an  eminent  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  at  Purbach,  a  town  on  the  confines  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  in  1423.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna, 
where  he  manifested  great  talents,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
with  great  applause.  He  directed  his  attention  principally 
to  mathematics,  and  advanced  in  that  science  with  almost  in- 
credible rapidity.  For  farther  improvement,  he  visited  the 
most  celebrated  universities  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
He  found  a  particular  friend  and  patron  in  cardinal  Cusa,  and 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  John  Blanchini  of  Bologna,  who 
admiring  Purbach's  extensive  knowledge,  and  his  ready 
method  of  communicating  instruction,  wished  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  deliver  lectures  on  astronomy  at  Ferrara ;  but  Purbach 
preferred  returning  to  Vienna,  where  he  obtained  the  mathe- 
matical professorslup  in  that  university.  About  this  time  he 
received  ofiers  from  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  to  become 
his  astronomer,  accompanied  with  promises  of  liberal  rewards 
and  distinguished  honours,  which  he  declined. 
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l^cturee  at  Viefuia.  Among  others  was  the  celebrated  Regio- 
QMrntanus,  who  secured  the  esteem  of  his  master,  and  was 
ohosen  the  assistant  and  companion  of  his  labours.  From  this 
time  they  maintained  a  union  of  studies,  in  their  endeavours 
to  improve  the  different  branches  of  mathematical  sciencei  and 
more  particularly  astronomy*  This  science  thev  would,  no 
doubt,  have  materially  improved  by  their  joint  labours,  had 
Purbach*s  life  been  prolonged.  His  first  essay  was  to  amend 
the  Latin  translatioQ  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest  After  this  he 
wrote  *'  An  introduction  to  Arithmetic,"  and  proceeded  to 
draw  up  anoth^  ^*  on  Grnomonics,*'  or  dialing  with  tabWa 
suited  to  the  difference  of  climates  and  latitudes.  This  was 
IbUowed  by  a  small  tract  '*  Concerning  the  Altitudes  of  the 
Sun,"  with  a  table,  and  '*  Astrolobic  Canons."  After  this  he 
made  solid  spheres  or  celestial  globes,  and  not  only  explained 
dielr  instructions  and  uses,  but  added  to  them  a  new  table 
of  fixed  stars,  with  the  longitude  by  which  everv  star  had  in* 
creased,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century*  He  also  invented  various  other  instruments,  among 
wUch  was  a  "  gnomon,"  or  geometrical  square,  with  canons, 
eiod  a  table  for  the  use  of  it,  which  he  sent  to  the  archbishop 
oif  S^trigonia,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Purbach.  Our  author  made 
considerable  improvements  in  trigonometry;  prepared  taUes 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  undertook  to  reform  those  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  constructed  some  entirely  new  ones.  When  these 
tables  were  finished,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of  perpetual  almanack, 
chiefly  for  the  moon,  answering  to  the  periods  of  Meton  and 
C^ppus  I  also  an  almanack  for  the  planets,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
wards called*  an  Ephemeris  fi>r  many  years.  He  finished  his 
*^  TheorisB  Novae  Planetarum,"  which  was  made  a  text  book  in 
idl  the  schools,  and  was  commented  upon  by  some  of  the  most 
eminwt  mathematicians.  Purbach  died  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  in  1461. 

The  following  inscriptioa  on  his  tomb,  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  lumself : 

Extinctum  dulees  quid  me  defletis  amici ; 
Fata  vocant ;  Lacheais  sic  sua  fila  trahit. 
Destituit  terras  animus,  coelumque revisit; 
Qua^  semper  coluit,  lib^r  et  astra  petit. 

ANTONY  TORQUATO,  a  famous  astrologer,  was  bom 
jtt  Ferrara.    He  gave  Matthias,  kinc  of  Hungary,  a  prediction 
die  yf  ar  1480,  which  was  very  &tal  to  Cbiistendom ;  £or 
le  threatened  wi|^  an  entire  nw  the  Ottoman  empire  after  a 
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ANGLO  CATTHO,  of  Tarentm 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  utid  of  I^swie    ' 

K'  fsician.    He  pretended  to  foretelfu 
nevenium,  in  1407. 

BERNARD   WALTHEB,  an  ei    i 
bom  in  the  year  1430,  and  having  a]    i 
9tudy  of  mathematics,  and  more  eapc 
astronomy,  under  Regiomontanus,  wi 
his  taleiits  and  opulence  in  encourag   j 
aiding  the  observations  of  his  precepts   , 
at  Nuremberg ;  and  when  by  the  invito  i 
he  removed  to  Rome,  with  a  view  to   i 
calendar^  he  continued  his  dl)sef  vationt  ; 
Ti9,  from  1475,  to  the  time  of  his  deat 
ments  wer^  of  tiie  most  perfept  kind  w]  i 
eure,  Md  be  was  skilAil  and  perseverir.  ; 
in  the  use  of  them*     He  was  the  invent 
f^lock  with  wheels,  which  indicated  th 
accuracy  corresponding  to  the  result  ol  : 
also  celebrated  as  the  first  of  moderns  v  i 
The  singularity  of  his  eharacter,  howe^ 
fit  whicb  ftstronomy  might  othcHrwise    < 
own  observations  and  those  of  his  pre<  i 
PT  John  MuUer.    After  the  death  of  M  i 
papers  and  instfuments,  which  be  kepi  i 
without  allowing  any  one  to  see  them  ; 
they  were  neglected  by  bis  heirs,  so  tl;  i 
lost,      At  length  the  senate  of  Nurem  ! 
writings  of  these  two  mathen^ticians    i 
cvQPe,  and  deposited  tbem  in  the  library 
parts  of  tbem  were  afterwards  extract  ■ 
ochoner  and  his  son. 

PAUL  TOSCANELLA,  a  most  e 
nomer,  who  erected  in  the  cathedral  of 
GnouMm,  which  is  atill  reckoned  tiie  I 
which  Ximenes  gave  a  particular  desc 
1400. 

JOHN  MULLER,  commonly  callc 
NUS,  from  Mons  Regius,  or  Koningsbei 
in  1436.  He  made  so  great  a  progress  i 
a  boy,  he  was  admitted  into  the  acadei: 
&ence  he  removed  to  Vienna,  where  he 
tics  under  Purbach,  whom  he  assisted 
At  die  desire  of  cardinal  Beasarion,  Ri 
master  went  to  Rome,  lo  complete  the 
lemy'ff  Afanagnst ;    but,  wUle  di«re»  Pi 
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having  obtained  a  grant  of  Fayal  from  the  regent  Isabella,  and 
resided  there  about  twenty  years,  during  which  he  made  small 
excursions  of  discovery,  Behem  applied  in  1484,  eight  years 
before  the  expedition  of  Columbus,  to  John,  the  second  king 
of  Portugal,  for  the  means  of  making  a  great  expedition 
towards  the  south-west.  This  prince  supplied  him  with  some 
ships,  with  which  he  discovered  that  part  of  America  which  is 
now  called  Brazil ;  and  sailed  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
or  to  the  country  of  some  savage  tribes,  whom  he  called  Pata- 
gonians,  from  the  extremities  of  their  bodies  being  covered 
with  a  skin  more  like  a  bear's  paws  than  human  hands  and 
feet. 

In  149S  the  chevalier  Behem,  crowned  with  honours  and 
riches,  undertook  a  journey  to  Nuremberg,  to  visit  his  native 
country  and  family.  He  there  made  a  globe  of  the  earth, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  that  city,  and  exhibits 
the  outhne  of  his  discoveries  under  the  name  of  western  lands, 
from  which  it  is  seen  that  they  are  the  present  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  the  lands  near  the  straits  of  Magellan.  After  having  per- 
formed several  other  interesting  voyaged)^Behem  died  at  Lis- 
bon in  July  1506,  leaving  behind  him  no  other  work  than  his 
globe.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  king  of  Portugal  pos- 
sessed a  chart  of  the  coast  of  America,  drawn  by  Behem,  which 
was  seen  by  Magellan  before  he  undertook  his  voyage,  and 
that  certain  letters  are  still  extant  at  Nuremberg.  The  globe 
is  made  from  (he  writings  of  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Marco 
Polo,  and  Mandeville,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  discoveries 
in  Africa  and  America. 

MARTIN  BENENA  was  the  scholar  of  the  celebrated 
John  Muller,  or  Regiomontanus,  and  was  very  intimate  with 
Christopher  Columbus. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  DANTE,  a  native  of  Perugia,  was  an 
excellent  mathematician,  and  is  memorable  for  having  fitted  a 
pair  of  wings  so  exactly  to  his  body,  as  to  be  able,  to  fly  with 
them.  He  made  the  experiment  several  times  over  the  lake 
Fralimenus ;  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  had  the  courage 
to  perform  before  the  whole  city  of  Peru^a,  during  the  solem- 
nity of  the  marriage  of  Bartholomew  d*Alviano  with  the  sister 
of  John  Paul  Baglioni.  He  shot  himself  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  city  and  directed  his  flight  over  the  square,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  spectators;  but  unfortunately  the  iron,  with 
which  he  managed  one  of  his  wings,  failed ;  and  then,  not 
being  able  to  balance  the  weight  of  his  body,  he  fell  on  a 
church,  and  broke  his  thigh.  Boyle  fancies,  that  the  history 
of  Daedalus,  for  so  he  was  called,  will  not  generally  be  credited ; 
yet  he  observes,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  practised  at  other 
places,,  for  which  he  refers  us  to  the  "  Journal  des  Scavans*' 


fifteenth  centnry,  and  died  before  he  was  forty  years  old. 

JOACHIM  FORTIUS  RINGELBERGIUS,  vemaeu* 
larly  SLERCK,  an  eininent  Flemish  mathematician  and  philo^ 
Bopner,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  He  was  patronised  by  tho 
emperor  Maximilian  I.^  in  whose  place  he  had  an  apartment^ 
and  he  there  received  bis  first  instructions  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  studied  the  learned 
languages,  philosophy,  and  the  mathematical  sciences  He 
became  a  pubhc  professor  in  that  university,  and  taucht  rheto^ 
ric,  cosmography,  the  mathematics,  and  the  Greek  language, 
with  very  high  reputation.  So  numerous  were  the  daases 
which  attended  his  lectures,  that  they  frequently  occupied  his 
attention  twelve  hours  every  day,  for  a  month  together.  In 
the  year  15^  he  went  into  Germany,  and  taught  the  mathema^ 
tical  sciences  and  the  Greek  tongue  in  various  seminaries  of 
that  country.  From  Germany  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
filled  the  pi:ofessor*s  chair  at  Paris,  Oileans,  Bourdeaux,  and 
other  places.  He  died  about  the  year  1536.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  esteemed  works,  which  were  published  at  Basil, 
Antwerp,  and  other  places,  and  reflected  honour  on  his  learn* 
ing  and  judgment. 

JOHN  CARION,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  was  bom  at  Buetickheim,  in 
Germany.  He  published  Ephemerides,  and  Practicse  Astro^ 
logicss.  He  gained  but  little  reputation  from  these  two  piecesi, 
but  he  became  famous  for  a  Chronicle  in  which  he  had  bo 
hand,  and  which  the  protestants  highly  extolled.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  in  the  year  1538. 

JACOBUS  STAPULENSIS,  or  JAMES  LEFEVRE^ 
FABER,  bom  at  Etaples  in  the  Boulonnois,  was  an  able  ma- 
thematician, and  one  at  the  few  writers  on  music  which  France 
could  boast  of  at  that  early  period.  He  was  educated  at  Paris, 
and  with  a  view  to  further  improvement,  he  travelled  through 
various  parts  of  the  world,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  the  learned.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
declared  open  war  against  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  at^ 
tempted  to  introduce  genuine  Aristotelianism,  as  well  as  to 
disseminate  a  taste  for  mathematical  learning.  The  boldness 
with  which  he  opposed  the  cormptions  of  philosophy  brought 
Upon  him  a  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  but  he  found  a  secure  asylum  in  the 
court  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  100  years ;  and  where  he  died  while  veering 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic.  His  chief  works  were  theo** 
logical,  but  hie  name  is  preserved  by  Protestants  as  a  muaical 


who  says  nothmff  ot  ma  musical  work, 
his  polemics,  cims  him  a  bit  of  a  mai 
d'homme/*  with  a  perturbed  spirit, ' 
Erasmus  in  an  unhandsome  manner  ^ 
lost  reputation,  and  proved  himself  t(  i 
Protestant. 

NICHOLAS  COPERNICUS,  a  c 
physician,  and  astronomer,  whose  nan 
mventor  or  reviver  ef  the  true  system  < 
Thorn  in  Prussia  on  January  19,  14 
was  Nicholas,  and  his  mother  was  sisti 
afterwards  bishop  of  Warmia.    He  w       i 
Greek  languages  at  home ;  and  afterw       i 
and  physie  at  Crotovia*     His  genius  b 
mathematics,  he  pursued  that  science 
branches.    He  set  out  for  Italy  when 
but  staid  at  Bononia  some  time,  with 
mer  Dominicus  Maria,  whom  he  assist 
vatioDS.    From  thence  he  passed  to 
acquired  so  great  reputation  that  be  y 
mathematics.    He  also  made  astronos     i 
1500.    Returning  to  his  own  countr]     i 
began  to  apply  his  vast  knowledae  in )     i 
the  system  of- astronomy  which  then  pi 
all  the  books  which  had  been  written  b} 
mined  the  various  hypotheses  invented     i 
cekstial  phenomena.    Of  all  these,  nom 
the  Pythagorean,  which  made  the  son  \ 
system,  mul  supposed  the  earth  to  m<    i 
aim,,  biit  round  its  own  axis  also.    He  di;    : 
aitier  md  proportion  in  this ;  and  it  ap]    i 
embarrassment  and  perplexity  from  th<    i 
tries,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic  hy 
scheme  entirely  removed.    This  systei 
write  upon,  when  he  was  about  35;  an 
years,  he  brought  his  scheme  to  perfe   : 
that  system  of  the  world  which  is  noti 
His  system,  however,  was  then  looked  \  \ 
rous  heresy;  for  which  he  was  throwi 
UrlMn  VIII.,  and  not  suffered  ta  be  lib  i 
canted  his  opinion,  and  thus  renounced 
senses*    He  died  May  24,  1543,  aged  7( 
man  had  been  made  canon  of  Worms  by  I 
Lucas  Wazelrodius,  who  was  Ushop  of 
not  only  the  greatest  of  astronomers,  but  i 
Grreek  and  La^  languages.    We  are  in 
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minds  who  have  enlightened  the  human  race ;  and  nrom  the 
incidents  of  his  Ufe  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of  a  placid^  calm 
disposition,  little  disposed  to  suffer  his  tranquiUity  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  ordinary  cares  and  pursuits  of  men.  When 
expiring  he  b  said  to  have  expressed  the  following  Latin  verses, 
which  are  inscribed  on  his  monument : 

"  Non  parem  Paulo  gratiam  require, 
Veniam  Petri  neque  posco ;  sed  quam, 
In  crucis  ligno  dederat  latroni, 
SeduluB  ore.*' 

TUCA  GAURICO,  an  astronomer  once  famous  for  the 
pretended  science  of  astrology,  was  bom  in  1475  at  Gissini,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.     He  became  eminent  for  astronomical 
knowledge,  and  afker  having  for  some  time  taught  that  science 
at  Naples,  he  was  appointed  professor  bi  it  at  Ferrara,  proba^ 
bly  in  1507,  when  he  pronounced  an  oration  in  praise  of  astro- 
nomy.    But  not  contented  with  a  just  reputation  in  a  real 
science,  he  adopted  the  delusions  of  judicial  astrology,  which 
then  obtained  great  credit  in  the  world,  and  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  bold  predictions.     One  of  these  cost  him 
dear;  for  having  foretold  that  John  Bentivoglio  would  lose  his 
sovereignty  of  Bologna,  he  was  imprisoned  by  him,  and  re^ 
ceived  nve  violent  shocks  from  a  cord  tied  to  his  arm,  while  he 
was  successively  let  fall  from  a  considerable  height.     He  then 
removed  to  Venice,  and  thence  to  Rome  in  1535.     Pope  Paul 
III.,  who  was  a  believer  in  astrologers,  conferred  upon  him  in 
1545,  the  bishopric  of  Civita  in  Naples,  with  a  liberal  pension. 
He  resigned  his  episcopal  office  in  1550,  and   returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  quietlv  pursued  his  astronomical  studies.  He 
died  in  1558,  in  his  eighty-third  year.     The  works  of  Gaurico 
were  published  collectively   at  Basil   in  three  volumes  folio, 
1575.     The  first  comprise  his  works  in  astronomy,  which 
prove  him  to  have  been  very  well  versed  in  that  science.     The 
second  relates  almost  entirely  to  judicial  astrology,  and  besides 
the  rules  of  that  fictitious  science,  comprises  the  horoscopes  of 
several  eminent  persons,  some  of  which  the  event  proved  to  be 
extremely  wide  of  truth.     The  third  volume  consists  of  pieces 
relative  to  grammar,  poetry,  and  moral  philosophy.     He  pub- 
lished Ephemerides  from  1534  to  1551. 

JOHN  ROBINS,  ROBYNS,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  in  Staffordshire  about  14S0,  was  student  of  Oxford. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  All- Souls'  college  in  15^,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  ordained.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Henry  VIII.,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  chaplain  to. 


of  his  getutts  lay  towards  mathematics        i 
logy,  and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship 
his  MSS.  are  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

JOHN  STOFLER,  a  German  mat!  i 
mathematics  at  Tubingen,  and  publisl 
^at  reputation ;  bat,  being  addicted  t(  i 
fame,  as  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halked,  Es  I 
by  predicting  a  great  deluge  to  happen  I 
a  general  terror  all  over  Europe.  B 
laughed  at,  by  the  &ilure  of  his  prophec 

JOHN  SCHONER,  a  mathematicis      i 
stadt  in  1477.    He  became  professor  o 
rember^,  where  he  died  in  1547.    His  ^      I 
Nuremberg,  in  one  volume,  folio,  in  155 

JAMES  ZIEGLER,  a  learned  divi      i 
of  Suabia.    He  published  a  few  works,      1 

NICHOLAS  T ART AGLIA,  or  T^ 
matician,  was  bom  at  Brescia,  in  Italy, 
century.    He  died  about  1558. 

JOHN  BRONCHORST,  of  Nimei     i 
bom  in  1494,  and  therefore  sometimes  ca 
a  very  eminent  mathematician.  He  becaii     i 
of  Daventer,  and  afterwards  professor  o:     i 
lock*    He  died  at  Cologne  in  1570. 

FRANCIS  MAUROLICO,  an  emin 
tidan,  was  bom  in  1494,  at  Messina,  whe 
tingukhed  teacher  of  the  mathematics, 
a  clear  understanding,  and  a  most  excelle 
appointed  abbe  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto^    i 
thematicians,  in  those  davs,  were  general!) 
to  read  the  stars,  and  Francis  could  not    \ 
of  assuming  to  himself  such  a  celestial  talt   . 
delivered  sdme  predictions  to  Don  Juan  < 
as  he  chanced  to  have  a  happy  guess,  he  i 
of  being  a  prophet,  besides  considerable  i 
July  SI,  1575,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.     1 
The  Spherics  of  Theodosius,  fol.    2.  En  \ 
Conicorum  Apollonii  PergsBi.    8.  Archim  i 
nia.    4.  Euclidis  Phenomena.     5.  Sinica 
dium,     6.  Opuscula  Mathematica.    7.  A  i 
duo. 

ORONTIUS  FINiEUS,  in  French  FL 
thematics  in  the  royal  college  at  Paris,  was 
dan,  and  born  at  Briancon,  in  Dauphin^ 
very  skilful  in  mechanics ;  and  acquired  mi  i 
instruments  which  he  invented,  and  made  \  i 
He  brought  himself  into  notice  by  correct  i 
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lege  ot  urervais,  ana  men  at  me  instance  ot  r  rancis  l.^  m  tne 
new  college  which  that  prince  had  founded  at  Paris.  Though 
he  was  very  assiduous  in  the  instruction  of  his  scholars,  yet  he 
found  time  to  write  numerous  tracts  upon  almost  every  branch 
of  the  mathematics.  A  remarkable  proof  of  his  skill  in  mecha- 
nics is  exhibited  in  the  clock  which  he  invented  in  1553,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  description  in  the  Journal  of  Amsterdam 
for  March  29,  1694.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  genius,  labours, 
and  inventions,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  num- 
bers of  persons,  he  could  not  secure  himself  from  thatfate  which 
so  often  befalls  Uterary  and  scientific  men.  He  had  to  struggle 
all  his  life  with  poverty  ;  and  at  last  died  overwhelmed  in  debt, 
leaving  a  wife  and  six  children.  His  children,  however,  found 
friends,  who,  out  of  respect  to  their  father  rendered  them  as- 
sistance. Finaeus  died  in  1555,  aged  sixty-one.  Like  all  the 
other  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  that  period,  he  was 
greatly  addicted  to  astrology  ;  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
long  time  confined  in  prison,  because  he  had  predicted  some 
things  which  were  not  acceptable  to  the  French  court.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  vainly  boasted  of  having  found  out  the  qua- 
drature of  the  circle.  His  works  were  collected  in  3  vols,  folio, 
in  153S,  154S,  and  1556,  and  there  is  an  Italian  edition  in  4to. 
Venice,  1587. 

PETER  NONIUS,  in  Spanish  NUNEZ,  a  learned  Portu- 
guese, and  one  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  of  his  time,  was 
bom  at  Alcaza.  He  was  preceptor  to  prince  Henry,  king 
EmanueFs  son,  and  taught  the  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Coimbra.    He  published  several  works,  by  which  he  gained 

freat  reputation.  It  is  observed  in  Furetrere*s  dictionary,  that 
eter  Nonius,  in  1530,  first  invented  the  angles  of  45®  made  in 
every  meridian,  and  that  he  called  them  rhumbs  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  calculated  them  by  spherical  triangles.  Nonius 
died  in  1577  aged  80. 

Jorge  Coelho  wrote  the  following  epigram  in  honour  of  No- 
niusj 

Qui  cupis  e  terris  arcana  incognita  coeli 

Noscere,  &  ignoto  pandere  vela  mari, 
En  tibi  qui  summum  reserat  sublirois  Olympum 

Per  medios  fluctus,  hoc  duce,  tutns  en's. 
Haud  mirum  ingeDii  tot  epos  florere  libello,  ' 

Nobilit  egregium  condidit  auctor  opus. 
Si  clarim  Alcidse  durat  per  ssecula  nomen 

Quod  coelum  potuit  sustinuitse  humeris, 
Non  minor  et  Petri  dicenda  est  Gloria  Nonni 

Cujus  mens  terras,  sequora  et  astra  capit. 
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PAINTING. 

GIOVANNI  MASO,  caUed  MAS ACCIO,  an  ItaKan  pain- 
ter,  bom  in  1401,  and  died  in  144S,  aged  4f0.  He  was  a  dis-' 
ciple  of  Masonina  da  Palicale,  but  proved  as  much  superior  to 
his  master,  as  his  master  was  to  all  nis  contemporaries ;  and  is 
accounted  the  principal  artist  of  the  second  or  middle  age  of 
modem  painters,  from  its  revival  under  Cimabue.  His  genius 
was  very  extensive,  his  invention  ready,  and  his  manner  of  de- 
sign had  unusual  truth  and  elegance.  He  considered  painting 
as  the  art  of  representing  nature  with  truth,  by  the  aid  of 
design  and  colouring ;  and  therefore  he  made  nature  his  most 
constant  study,  till  he  excelled  in  a  perfect  imitation  of  it.  He 
is  accounted  the  first  who,  from  judicious  observations,  re- 
moved the  difficulties  that  impeded  the  study  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art,  by  setting  the  artist  an  example  of  his  own 
wonLS,  of  that  beauty  which  arises  from  a  proper  and  an 
agreeable  choice  of  attitudes  and  motions,  and  liKewise  from 
such  a  spirit,  boldness,  and  reUef,  as  appears  truly  just  and 
natural.  He  was  the  first  among  the  pamters  who  studied  to 
give  the  draperies  of  his  figures  more  dignity,  by  omitting  the 
multitude  ot  small  folds,  so  customarily  practised  by  the  pre- 
ceding artists,  and  by  designing  them  with  greater  breadth  and 
fulness*  He  was  also  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  adapt  the 
colour  of  his  draperies  to  the  tint  of  his  carnations,  making 
the  one  harmonize  with  the  other.  He  was  uncommonly 
skilled  in  perspective,  which  he  had  learned  from  P.  Brunelles- 
chi.  His  works  procured  him  universal  approbation ;  but  the 
same  merit  which  promoted  his  fame,  excited  envy,  and  he  died, 
to  the  regret  of  every  lover  of  the  art,  not  without  strong  sus- 
picions of  having  been  poisoned. 

BENOZZO  GOZZOLI,  a  painter;  wag  a  native  of  Flo- 
rence, where  he  was  bom  in  1401 .  He  was  disciple  to  Fri  Ar*» 
gelico,  but  successfully  imitated  Masaccio.  He  resided  long 
at  Pisa,  where  his  best  works  still  exist. 

The  Bible-histories,  with  which  he  filled  one  entire  side  of 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  are  by  Vasari  styled  ^'a  terrible 
work,  performances  to  intimidate  a  legion  of  painters."  The 
inequality  of  the  work,  however,  seems  to  betray  more  than^ 
one  hand.  Gozzoli  died  at  Pisa  in  1470,  and  a  sepulchre, 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  liberality  of  liis  employers,  is' 
placed  near  the  above. work,  on  which  is  inscribed  an  epitoj^h 
in  his  praise.  His  works  were  engraved  by  Lajunio^  aiid' 
published  in  1805,  and  1807. 
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He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  and  in  his  youth  was  intended 
to  be  bred  up  to  commercial  business ;  but  having  too  elevated 
a  mind  to  aaapt  himself  to  that  oocilpation^  and  prompted  by 
h»  natural  genius,  he  began  to  learn  design  and  colouring 
from  Luncensio  da  Imola»  and  BagnadavaUo ;  and  in  a  short 
time  wag  enabted,  by  his  incessBBl;  industry,  to  give  manifeal 
proofs  of  extraordinary  talents.  He  then  quoted  bis  native 
citT  and  went  to  Mantua,  where  he  becajue  a  diseiple  of 
Julio  Romano,  who  at  that  time  was  eogaged  in  several  grand 
works  at  the  palace  del  Fe,  being  assisted  by  a  niuaber  of 
young  artists,  who  had  received  their  instructions  in  his  schooL 
rrimaticcio  continued  under  Julio  for  six  yearn,  and  under  hia 
direction  became  a  ^reat  machinist,  an  artist  in  fresco,  stiiccoy 
and  9^^£y  branch  of  classic  or  magnificent  ornaDoent.  Prilntt- 
ticcio  efiectually  established  himself  in  the  favour  of  lus  mas- 
ter and  of  itke  duke  of  Mantuai  and  was  recommended  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  that  prince  to  FrancHs  L,  who  took  hioa 
immediately  into  bis  service,  and  i^s^inted  bun  to  execute  a 
great  number  of  designs  ia  fresco,  and  in  oiL  This  arti^  wa» 
not  less  fortunate  ami  successful  with  the  king  tbaa  he  had 
been  witb  the  duke,  his  works  were  approved  and  admired^ 
and  he  adorned  FontainUeau^  and  most  of  the  royal  palaces  ia 
France,  with  his  compositions*  At  the  sane  time  that  Primatiocio 
was  engaged  by  Fraacia,  Rosso  was  also  retained  and  Miployed 
at  his  court,  between  wldch  two  pamters,  a  violent  rivaUiip  and 
jealousy  subsisted ;  and  it  was  thought  d:iat  the  king,  who 
was  desirous  to  quiet  their  dissension,  sent  the  former  to  Roaie 
to  purchase  antiques,  as  that  monarch  had  conceived  the 
highest  opinion  of  tne  taste  and  integrity  of  Primaticcio.  That 
artist  acquitted  himself  c^  his  c<»unissioB  very  happily,  and  in 
a  vary  short  time  collected  a  hundred  and  twenty-nve  statues^ 
busts,  and  mutilated  figures ;  and  procured  moulds  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues,  which  were  not  to  be  purdbased, 
auch  as  the  Laocoon,  theTiber^  and  Nile,  the  Ariadne,  Com- 
modus,  and  others,  which  were  cast  in  brass.  He  was  caUed 
from  Rome  to  perfect  a  large  gallery  be^un  by  Rosso,  but 
left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  that  master,  and  the  king,  to 
express  his  esteem  for  Primaticcio,  and  his  puUk  approbation 
of  nis  merit,  conferred  on  him  the  abbey  of  St  Martin  at 
Troyes,  with  the  annual  income  of  eight  thousand  croWsat 
whidi  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  lived. 

ANDREA  DEL  CASTAGNO,  an  historical  painter, 
ipras  bom  at  Castagno,  in  1409;  and  being  deprived  of  his 
parents,  was  employed  by  his  uncle  to  attend  cattle ;  but, 
having  accidentally  seen  an  ordinary  painter  at  work  in  the 
country,  he  observed  him  for  some  time  with  imrprise  and  at- 
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M  aatomsbea  all  woo  aaw  tuf  Bvoauctiom 
genius  at  Andrea  became  at  W  a  eovm      i 
in  FIciiience»  and  excited  the  eudoiity  of 
fio  &r,  tiMi  he  sent  for  Andrea,  am  pi 
pnmiiaBg  talent«»  he  placed  him  updei 
masters    then   in  Florence.      Andrea 
eminent  in  deMgi»«  aad  in  a  few  vears  i      I 
gresa,  that  he  found  as  mudb  employmea^ 
execute.    He  painted  only  in  distemper  a      I 
ner  of  colouring  that  was  not  very  agrees 
and  hard  4  till  be  learned  the  secret  of 
Dominic  Yenetiaao,  who  had  derived  h     I 
new  discovery  from  Antovello  da  Messi 
first  of  the  FbrentiBe  artists,  who  paintec     i 
he  was  in  the  highest  degree  indebted  i 
secret,  yet  he  envied  his  merit  so  mucli,  t     i 
works  seemed  to  be  less  admired  than  th 
formed  the  horrid  resolution  of  assassin 
bene&ctor.     He  executed  this  design      i 

E'atitude  and  treachery,  for  V enetiano  at     i 
m,  and  painted  in  partnership  with  him, 
at  the  corner  of  a  street  so  secretly,  tlu 
served  and  unsuspected  to  his  own  hot    i 
posedly  sat  down  to  work ;  and  thither  Do    i 
conveyed,  to  die  in  the  arms  of  hk  murd<    i 
of  so  inhuman  a  transaction  was  made,  t 
remorse  of  conscienoe*  disclosed  it  on  his 
He  finished  several  considerable  works  at     I 
he  cained  great  reputation;    but  when 
pubfished,  his  memory  was  held  in  deserve 
most  noted  work  of  this  master  is  in  th< 
Fk>rence,   representing  the   e:(ecution   c 
against  die  house  of  Medici. 

ANTHONY  of  MESSINA,  was  tb( 
painted  in  oil,  about  1430.    He  bad  recei> 
Vandyke,  and  he  was  basdy  murdered  by    i 
no,  who  wished  to  possess  alone  the  valuab  : 

THEODORE  HAERLEM,  a  Dutch 
bom  at  Haerlem  in  1410,  and  died  in  147  i 
was  a  painter  of  great  merit  for  the  time  in  v  I 
of  whudi  he  has  left  a  competent  proof  : 
painting  at  Utrecht.  It  is  less  hard  and  d: 
works  of  hb  contemporary  artists,  and  ve 
in  the  finishiog.  The  picture  is  an  altar-pi 
ing-doors,  as  was  customary  at  that  time ;  oi 
iM  representation  of  Christ,  and  on  the  dooi 
Peter  and  St*  Paul,  as  large  as  life. 


treacnerousiy  muraerea  oim  wnue  ne  wj 
tress,  and  accompanying  the  lute  with 
testable  action  was  committed  by  Andrea 
preserve  the  secret  of  painting  in  oil  fi 
but  as  much  out  of  envy  on  observing  tl 
ininic  were  abundantly  more  commended 
DAMIANO  MAZZA,  an  Italian  hit 
lian  historians  are  silent  as  to  the  circun 
and  death  of  this  artist.      He  was  bom 
city  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  paii 
led  to  Venice,  and  placed  himself  as  a 
whose  manner  he  carefully  studied,  and 
great  success*    Having  in  a  few  years  i 
himself  under  that  incomparable  master,  h 
and  was  employed  to  pamt  the  history  o 
mede,  which  subject  he  executed  with  su 
and  with  so  charming  a  tint  of  colour,  that 
be  takeir  for  the  composition  and  hand  ol 
the  art  of  painting  was  too  soon  deprived  < 
ornaments,  by  the  untimely  death  of  Dami 
cut  off  in  tibe  flower  of  his  age,  at  a  time  i 
a  general  expectation  of  his  being  equal  tc 
masters  of  Italy. 

FILIPPO  LIPPI,  called  the  Old,  an  I 
portrait-painter,  bom  at  Florence  in  1421 
aged  sixty-seven.    He  was  educated  in  a  co: 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  an  op 
Masaccio  at  work,  in  painting  the  chape 
which  inspired  him  with  an  eager  desire  to 
therefore  became  a  disciple  of  that  master, 
with  inexpressible  assiduity,  making  so  raj 
he  not  only  pleased,  but  surprised  Masa< 
given  him  by  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  inst 
strongly  on  his  mind,  that  he  forsook  the 
the  habit,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  proi  : 
He  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  much  instructi  i 
Masaccio,  and  very  happily  imitated  his  i 
course  of  his  studies  was  for  some  time  intei : 
dent  which  detained  him  in  Barbary  for  a  y  i 
while  he  was  amusing  himself  in  the  compa  i 
fiiends,  on  board  a  felucca  in  the  Meditei  i 
who  was  cruising  near  the  shore,  took  then 
carried  them  into  captivity.    But  Lippa  hav  i 
the  portrait  of  his  master  with  a  piece  of  cl 
the  master  was  so  affected  with  the  novelty  o : 
and  the  exactness  of  the  resemblance,  that,  i 
to  paint  the  portraits  of  a  few  other  pcr&o 


school  by  introducing  the  practice  of  painting  in  oil,  which  bad 
been  communicated  to  hb  father  by  Dominic  and  Andrea 
del  Castagna,  as  some  say  ;  or  which,  according  to  De  Piles, 
he  obtained  from  Antonio  of  Messina ;  and  by  teadiing  his 
scholars  to  paint  after  nature.  The  school  of  Giovaani  pro- 
duced two  memorable  disciples ;  Titian  and  Giorgionej  whQ 
brought  the  art  of  colouring  to  its  highest  perfection ;  and 
Giovanni  himself,  by  observing  the  works  of  thes^  famous  artistic 
improved  his  own  manner  very  considerably ;  so  that  in  his 
latter  pictures  the  colouring  is  much  better,  and  the  airs  of  the 
heads  are  noble,  although  nis  design  is  somewhat  gothioj  and 
his  attitudes  not  well  chosen.    He  died  in  1512. 

ALONZO  BERRUGUETE,  a  Spanish  artist,  was  boro 
at  Parades  de  Nava«  near  YalladoUd,  and  died  at  Madrid,  at  a 
great  age,  in  1545.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  was  knighted  by  Charles  V.  In  the  cathedal  of  Toledo  ia 
one  of  his  finest  sculptl^*es*  representing  the  transfiguratioiu 
He  was  also  a  good  painter  and  architect. 

ANTONELLO,  a  painter  of  hbtory  and  portraits,  ccHn- 
monly  called  Antonio  du  Messina,  where  he  was  bom  in  026$ 
and  died  in  1475,  aged  49,  He  was  one  of  the  first  mastera 
of  the  Italian  schod,  who  practised  the  art  of  painting  in  oil# 
which  he  acquired  from  John  Von  Eyck,  of  Bruges.  He  ooah 
municated  the  secret  to  two  painters  of  the  names  of  BeUini 
and  Domenico  from  which  last  Andrea  del  Caetagna  obtainedi 
the  knowledge  of  it,  and  from  the  desire  of  bein^  s^  poaseasor 
of  the  secret,  baselv  assassinated  him,  by  which  incident  the 
art  of  painting  in  oil  became  progressively  knowi^  and  gene* 
ralfy  practised  throughout  all  Italy. 

PETER  PALLAGUOLO,  an  Italian  historical  painter, 
b<»rn  at  Florence  in  14^8,  and  died  in  1498,  aged  70,  He 
became  a  disciple  of  Andrea  del  Castagno ;  he  rendered  him« 
self  considerable  and  was  in  preat  reputation  for  his  perform* 
ances  in  oil  colours,  and  dmin^uisned  himself  for  portrait- 
painting  as  well  as  for  history.  He  painted  in  particular  &e 
portraits  of  Pog^o,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Florence,  and  of 
many  of  the  nc^lity,  in  a  size  as  large  as  Ufe,  which  procured 
him  the  greatest  applause.  Among' the  historical  subjeeta 
which  he  executed,  are  mentioned  some  of  the  labours  of  Her^ 
cules  painted  in  the  Medicean  palace.  His  brother  Antony 
was  also  an  excellent  painter. 

LEONE  BATTISTA  ALBERTI,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  in  Florence ;  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  He  wrote  on  all  these 
subjects  in  Latin ;  but  his  studies  did  not  perant  lum  to  leave 
any  tiling  considerable  beliind  him  in  painting.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  pope  Nicholas  V .  in  his  buildings,  whfcd  he  executed 


Rome,  where,  by  the  advances  he  made  in  his  nrofession,  he  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  the  pope,  and  was  employed  some  years 
in  the  Vatican.  He  painted  bodi  history  and  portrait.  I£s 
colouring  is  good,  but  though  his  figures  have  much  spirit,  his 
desmi  was  not  ahrays  correct,  and  though  highly  spoken  of 
by  Vasari,  his-  celebrity  is  perhaps  principaUy  owing  to  his 
having  been  the  master  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Amongst  his 
small  pictures,  which  are  his  best  performances,  the  story  of 
Perseuo,  in  the  gallery  of  Florence,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Towards  the  close  of  ms  life  he  amused  himself  by  painting 
monsters,  such  as  harpies,  satyrs,  &c.,  and  died  in  15S1. 

FRANCIS  MELOZZO,  called  Melozzo  of  Forli,  flourished 
about  1471 ,  and  was  probably  the  scholar  of  Ansovino  da  Forli, 
a  pupil  of  Squardone.  The  memory  of  Melozzo  is  venerated 
by  artists  as  the  inventor  of  perspective  representation  and 
true  foreshortening  on  arched  roots  and  ceihi^,  or  what  the 
Italians  style  **  di  sottp  in  su;"  the  most  difficult  and  most 
rigorous  branch  of  execution.  Melozzo  painted  on  the  vault 
of  the  largest  chapel  in  SS.  Apostoli,  an  Ascension,  in  which, 
says  Vasari,  the  figure  of  Christ  is  so  well  foreshortened,  that 
it  seems  to  pierce  the  roof. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  wai^bomin  the  castle  of  Vind 
near  Florence  in  1445.  Verochio  was  his  master,  whom  he 
soon  excelled,  as  he  did  all  the  painters  of  his  time.  At  Milan 
he  founded  his  celebrated  school  of  painting.  He  was  also  an 
excellent  architect,  and  constructed  tne  famous  aqueduct  which 
supplies  Milan  mih  water.  From  that  place  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  laboured  with  Michael  Angelo,  in  ornamenting 
the  grand  council-chamber.  At  the  invitation  of  Francis  I.  he 
visited  the  French  court,  where  he  died  in  the  arms  of  that 
monarch,  in  1520.  He  composed  a  great  number  of  discourses 
on  curious  subjects,  but  none  of  them  have  been  published  but 
his  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Painting. 

ANTONIO  DEL  RINCON,  a  Spanish  painter,  bom  at 
Ghiadalaxara  in  1446,  and  died  in  1500,  aged  54.  The  arts, 
which  revived  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth,  oenlury,  did  not 
reach  Spain  till  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catbolio ;  DNd  Biscoii 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  father  of  the  Spanish 
schooL  He  travelled  to  Rome,  and  studied  the  antiques,  to^ 
gether  with  the  works  of  Cimabue  and  other  eminent  masters 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  Ferdinand,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  San- 
tiago, and  made  him  groom  of  his  chamber.  There  are  two 
portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  painted  by  him,  still  to  be 
seen  at  Toledo,  in  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reves,  and 


PI£TRO  PEaUGINO^  an  Xtefita  iMuator*  wbim  wal 
Mme  WAS  Viamoci^  wm  a  native  of  PenigMt  and  bam  io 
1 446.  Ha  was  a  diacjole  ^f  Veroodbiob  and  rose  to  graat  nuh 
aence,  but  hedb^Mced  hk  talesta  bjlib  avario^  wbieb  oauaed 
Ids  death ;  fi>r  being  robbed  of  bis  money*  he  took  it  aa  miob 
la  heart  aa  to  fidi  a  victim  to  hia  gnef*  in  IdKM.  He  waa  tbo 
p#eoeplor  of  Raphael. 

DOMENICO  CORRADI,  called  DEL  (HURLANOA. 
JO,  a  Florentine  painter  bom  in  1449^  and  died  in  1493»  aged 
44.  He  painted  many  of  the  churches  and  convents  of  rlo- 
rence,  both  in  fresco  and  is  oiL  He  was  called  to  Roma  by 
Siztus  IV*  to  assist  in  decorating  the  chapel  called  by  the 
name  of  that  pope.  Hia  works  were  were  efiaced»  to  make 
way  for  diose  of  Michael  Angcte)  whose  master  in  the  art  ha 
bad  been.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  fret  who  abolished 
tinsel  and  gold  fringe  ieom  the  draperies.  V aaari  ennmerates  a 
number  of  historicd  works  by  this  master,  together  with  some 
portraits,  which  axe  sdected  with  judgment  and  delineated 
With  charaotbT. 

FRANCESCO  FRANCIA,  an  eminait  painter,  was  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1450.  He  had  been  a  goldraiith  and  aa  engraver 
of  medab,  but  afterwards  applied  ^^Uy  to  painting.  Being 
wnnloyed  by  Raphad  to  place  a  picture  of  ms  fei  a  church  at 
Boiogna,  he  was  so  stnioa  with  its  beaulyt  and  convinoed  of 
bis  own  inferiority,  that  he  fell  into  a  deqpondwg  state,  of 
which  be  died  in  1618. 

BOS  LEWIS  JANSSEN,  an  emuseat  pamter,  bora  at 
Bois  le  Duo.  Having  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting 
be  lendered  himself  eminent  fi)r  the  truth  of  his  colouring  and 
the  neatnwis  of  his  handling.  His  &vourite  sul^eets  ware 
flowers  and  curious  plants,  which  he  represented  mb  groupad 
in  gbsses,  half  filled  with  water ;  and  gave  diem  so  lotely  a 
look  of  nature,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  express  thcaa 
with  greater  truth  or  delicacy*  He  represented  the  drops  of 
dew  on  the  leaves  which  he  executed  with  an  uncommon  trana^ 
parence,  and  embellished  his  subjects  with  butterflies,  beea, 
wasps,  and  other  insects.  He  likewise  painted  portraits  with 
very  great  success ;  and  shewed  as  much  merit  in  that  style  as 
he  did  in  his  compositions  of  still  life.    He  died  in  1507. 

LIBERALS,  an  Italian  historical  pointer,  born  at  Ven^ia 
in  1451,  and  died  in  15i36,  aged  85.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Via- 
cenzo  di  Ste&no,  but  imitated  the  style  and  manner  of  Giacopo 
BelUni,  of  Venice.  He  finished  his  pictures  vnth  eaceedipg 
neatness  and  patience,  almost  bejond  exa]iq)Ie,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  appearamse  of  miniatures ;  and  in  most  of  his  coni» 
positwns  he  designed  a  multitude  of  figures*    Vasari  menticRis 


umamo  uBmuer  in  muni  n^iciy  our 
•thcff  animakt  in  wliidi  tlw  heacb  ai 
finished;  the  whole  lot^bed  I&e  iran 
{Muiting)  which  WM  wondetfUIy  lyppl 
worlcB  ase  hi  Vearonfty  where  he  paste 
Ae  fdmrohea^  and  a  large  tmaibsr  oi  i 
nobility*  A  very  high  conuQcndistion  i  i 
thia  master^  representing  the  marriaig 
whidi  the  coiapoaitian  »  good;  tber 
ipraea  in  the  heads,  and  a  natural  dddca       i 

ANDREW  MANTEONA,  was  b 
Padna,  i&  1451,  and  at  first  employed       I 
instead  of  watching  oyer  his  floeki  h      i 
dsawingk    He  was  therefore  placed  wid      | 
ddiii^ted  with  hismaniiers  as  weHas  m 
ma&  him  his  heir.    At  die  age  of  T      i 
paint  the  akar  of  8t»  Sophia  in  Padua,      i 
ist8«    Janes  Bellini^  who  admired  his 
daughter  im  marriage.    Mantegna  pa»     i 
Mantua^  the  Triomph  of  Ceesar,  whicl     i 
aid  Ima  been  e^^aved  in  ehiaro*eeuro, 
duke  made  him  knight  of  his  order.   Th< 
ing  prints  with  the  graver  is  ascribed  to 
at  Mantua  in  ldl7. 

MARK  ZOPPA,  an  Italias  historical     i 
bom  at  Cologna  in  14519  and  died  in  151 
frdndble  of  Andrew  Mantegna,  whose  si    i 

LORENZO  DI  CREDI,  a  Floren    i 
14SS.    His  family  name  was  Sciarpelloii 
when  young,  under  a  goldsmith  called  Ci    : 
name,  aocondsng  to  the  ancient  FlorentUM    i 
wards  entered  uie  study  of  And*  Y erroch    , 
eeption  c^  Ins  condisciple,  the  eelefaratec   i 
iaay  be  considered  the  nest  schokr  of  Aa   i 
were  designed  with  great  diligence,  and  pa  i 
and  neatness  which  are  pecaEar  to  him 
afetore  of  the  SS.  Nicok  and  Giuliano,  in 
Maria  Magdalene  at  Florence^  is  adduced 
amnle  of  clear  and  beautiful  execution.    I 
to  nave  ccmied  the  works  of  Leonardo  i 
exactness,  matthe  original  could  not  be  i 
ihe  imitadan.    His  st^  appears  to  unit 
e«rly  manaer  of  Da  Ymd  with  that  of  Pi ! 
«ther  fioend  of  Credi,  but  he  never  attaine  I 
neadth  of  ciuaro*scnro  whi<;^  characterise  I 
nardo,  although  he  continued  to  live  mi  i 
dfeoease  of  that  great  artist*    His  most  c«  I 


the  complaint  of  a  mother,  whose  son  had  been  murdered  by 
him:  and  that  of  another  b  Archambrant,  prince  of  Brabant, 
stabbing  his  nephew,  who  was  his  next  heir,  when  he  himself 
was  near  dying,  for  having  ravished  a  maid  of  that  country. 

JEROM  BOS,  a  painter  of  devils,  witches,  temptations  of 
St.  Anthony,  &c.,  who  died  in  1660.    He  appears  to  have  had 
a  pecuUar  pleasure  in  the  subjects  of  which  he  was  excelled ; 
'  but  though  there  is  much  merit  in  their  execution,  they  are 

[  calcidated  rather  to  excite  horror  than  deUght.     His  manner 

was  superior  to  that  of  most  painters  of  his  time,  and  though 
'  his  subjects  are  disagreeable,  his  pictures  are  always  much 

'  esteemed  and  are  sold  at  considerable  prices.    Among  the 

I  singular  subjects  which  he  chose,  there  is  one  that  represents 

'  Christ  delivering  the  Patriarchs  from  Hell ;  Judas,  who  at- 

tempts slyly  to  escape  with  the  saints,  is  seized  in  the  neck  by 
the  devils,  who  are  going  to  suspend  him  in  the  air ;  and  there 
is  in  the  Escurial  an  allegory  of  the  Pleasures  of  the  Flesh,  in 
which  the  principal  figure  is  represented  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  monstrous  iniaginary  forms,  preceded  by  demons  and  fol* 
lowed  by  death. 

FRANCESCO  GIOVANNI  BERRI,  caUed  VASA- 
DELLIA,  an  historical  painter,  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  died 
according  to  FuseU,  in  1510,  or  according  to  De  Piles  in  1520. 
Whatever  degree  of  merit  he  may  have  possessed  in  his  art, 
his  having  been  the  master  and  instructor  of  Corregio  is  suffi- 
cient to  rescue  his  name  from  obUvion. 

LORENZO  LIPPI,  a  Florentine  painter,  bom  in  1460. 
He  was  hkewise  a  great  musician  and  poet.  He  died  in  1505, 
at  the  age  of  45. 

ANDREW  CONTRACCI,  hkewise  caUed  ANDREA 
SANSOVINO,  from  a  town  in  Tuscany,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1460.  Like  Giotto  he  was  the  son  of  a  simple  shepherd, 
and,  Uke  him,  his  genius  for  design  discovered  itself  in  child- 
hood by  the  drawings  which  he  made  in  the  sand,  and  the 
models  which  he  amused  himself  with  forming  out  of  clay. 
These  youthful  productions  were  seen  and  admired  by  Simon 
Vespucci,  then  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Sansovino ;  he 
perceived  in  them  promostics  of  the  future  fame  of  our  young 
artist,  and  obtained  me  permission  of  his  father  to  carry  him 
to  Florence,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  Antonio  PoUajuolo, 
he  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  ultimately  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  architects  and  sculptors  of  his  age.  The 
chapel  of  the  sacrament,  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirko  at 
Florence,  although  small,  is  abeautifftl  specimen  of  the  perCec- 
tion  which  he  attained  in  the  former  art,  and  is  so  finely  put 
together  that  it  appears  as  if  chiselled  out  of  one  stone.    By 


1530.  He  painted  a  picture  on  the  dome  of  Rimim,  represent- 
ing the  wedding  of  Maria,  and  inscribed  *'  Opus  Benedicti;** 
and  another  for  the  Church  of  St.  Rocco,  at  Pesaro ;  it  repre- 
sents the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  with  St.  Sebastian,  at  the 
throne  of  the  Madonna,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  angels. 

ANTONIO  DA  CREVALCORE,  a  painter,  whose  famfly 
name  was  Leonelli,  but  who  was  called  da  Crevalcore,  from  the 

Slace  of  his  birth,  a  town  in  the  Bolognese  state.  This  artist 
ourished  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1490,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  portrait  painter.  He  also  represented,  with  success, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  animals,  and  was  besides  a  celebrated 
musician. 

QUINTIN  MATSYS,  a  painter  of  history  and  portraits, 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1460,  and  followed  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith,  till  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year.  Some  affirm  that 
the  first  unfolding  of  his  genius  was  occasioned  by  the  sight  of 
a  print,  accidentfdly  shown  to  him  by  a  friend,  who  came  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  that  by  his  copying  the  print  with  some  success, 
he  became  desirous  to  learn  the  art.  Others  say,  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  woman  of  great  beauty,  the  daughter  of  a 
painter,  and  as  he  could  have  no  prospect  of  obtaining  her, 
except  by  distinguished  merit  in  that  profession,  he  studied  the 
art  till  he  became  so  eminent,  as  to  be  entitled  to  demand  her 
marriage,  and  he  succeeded.  His  manner  was  singular,  not  re- 
sembling that  of  any  other  master,  and  his  pictures  were 
strongly  coloured,  and  carefully  finished,  but  yet  they  are 
somewhat  dry  and  hard.  If  he  had  studied  the  antiques  and 
the  great  masters  t)f  the  Roman  school,  he  might  have  proved 
one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  Netherlands.  But  he 
only  imitated  ordinary  life ;  and  seemed  more  inclmed  to  copy 
the  defects,  than  the  beauties  of  nature.  Some  of  his  histori- 
cal compositions  have  great  meri^  particularly  a  descent  firom 
the  cross,  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp ;  which  is  justly  admired 
for  the  spirit,  skill,  and  delicacy  of  the  whole.  But  the  most 
Temarkable  and  best  known  of  his  pictures,  is  that  of  the  two 
misers,  in  the  gallery  at  Windsor. '  He  died  in  1529. 

LODOVICO  BREA,  of  Nizza,  an  artist  who  flourished 
firom  1483  to  1513,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
primitive  Ligurian  school;  Genoa  and  its  states  still  possess 
many  of  his  works.  Though  inferior  in  taste  to  the  best  con- 
temporaries of  other  schools,  meagre  in  design,  and  attached  to 
gilding,  he  jrields  to  none  in  characteristic  beauty  of  heads, 
and  a  vivacity  of  colour,  which  has  defied  time.  The  folds  of 
his  draperies  are  natural,  his  compo^tion  has  propriety,  his 
attitudes  spirit,  his  plans  are  uncommon.  He  possesses  an 
oriffinality,  which  clears  him  firom  all  suspicion  of  imitation,  or 
deference  to  another  school ;  all  this  is  to  be  understood  of 
VOL.  IV.  N  n 


*^  R  Bassano/  after  studying  under  hk  father^  he  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Bonifacio.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  profited  by  the  instructions  of  Titian.  He  died 
at  Bassano  in  1592. 

LUCA  CRAVIUS,  or  KRANACH  the  OLD,  an  histo- 
rical and  portrait  painter,  born  at  Kranach,  a  town  in  the 
bishopric  of  Bamberg,  in  1470,  and  died  in  1553,  aged  eighty- 
three.  His  great  reputation  recommended  him  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  by  whom  he  was  employed  for  several  years,  and 
Uberally  rewarded  by  that  prince  for  his  labours.  It  is  said 
that  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Martin  Luther, 
which  was  much  admired  for  its  striking  likeness.  He  was 
mmch  attached  to  painting  the  heads  of  old  men  and  women ; 
and  the  draperies  of  his  figures  were  imitated  from  the  fashion 
of  the  time.  His  best  work  is  a  naked  Lucretia  as  large  as 
life,  in  an  erect  posture,  which  is  preserved  with  great  care, 
and  highly  valued. 

TIMOTEO  DELLA  VITE  D'  URBINA,  an  historical 
painter,  born  at  Urbino  in  1470,  and  died  in  1524*,  aged  fifty- 
four.  In  the  early  part  of  his  youth  he  studied  design,  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  occupation  of  a  goldsmith,  for  which 
he  was  first  intended.  With  that  view  he  went  to  Bologna  to 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  eminent  for  that  kind  of  work ; 
but  the  inclination  of  Timoteo  soon  excited  him  to  prefer  the 
knowledge  of  painting  to  all  other  arts  ;  and  he  applied  hun- 
self  with  inexpressible  diligence  and  laborious  pleasure  to  der 
sign  and  copy  the  works  ot  the  great  masters  which  were  to 
be  seen  at  Bologna.  He  entered  into  conversations  on  the 
subject  of  painting  with  the  best  artists  of  that  city,  and  gradu- 
ally made  such  a  progress,  as  excited  their  admiration  of  hit 
talents,  as  well  as  their  surprise  at  his  rapid  proficiency.  For 
without  having  any  particular  direction,  he  acquired  an  exceU 
lent  taste  of  composition,  great  correctness  of  outline,  and  a 
sweet  manner  of  colouring,  much  resembling  that  of  Raphael^ 
although  at  that  time  he  had  not  seen  any  of  the  productions 
of  that  inimitable  master.  When  he  had  performed  several 
works  at  Bologna  which  procured  him  general  applause,  he 
returned  to  Urbino,  where  he  proceeded  in  his  profession  with 
equal  success,  till  the  fame  of  his  paintings,  which  was  spread 
through  all  Italy,  induced  Raphael  importunately  to  invite 
'  him  to  Rome  to  be  his  assistant ;  and  on  his  arrival  met  widi  so 
generous  a  reception,  as  was  at  once  worthy  of  the  benevolent 

Sirit  of  Raphael,  and  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Timoteo* 
aving  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  taste,  the  style, 
the  cofouring,  expression,  and  ^cecutiim  of  the  greatest  pain-^ 

vnfi 


>  us^  that  many  of  his  works  were  en^aved  m  wood.     Ihese 

\  are  considered  by  Heinecken  to  be  the  same  prints  generally 

i  attributed  to  John  Walkher  Van  Apen,  and  which  consist 

i  principally  of  twelve  circular  plates/  representing  the  passion 

ir  of  Christ  surrounded   by  ornamental  borders,  dated   1513, 

{  1514 :  a  suit  of  subjects  from  the  Bible,  on  a  smaller  scale,. 

^  with  ornamental  borders,  &c.  published  1523 ;  and  some  most 

i  spirited  friezes  and  processions. 

B  ANTONIO  ALLEGRI  DE  CORREGGIO.    As  much 

V  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  birth  and  death  of 

i  this  celebrated  master,  we  shall  follow  Depiles,  who  asserts 

i  that  he  was  bom  at  Coreggo  in  the  dukedom  of  Modena  in 

)  147^  and  iied  in  1512,  aged  forty.     His  real  name  was  AUe- 

i  gri.     Raphael's  fame  tempted  him  to  visit  Rome.     He  atten- 

\  tively  considered  the  pictures  of  that  great  painter.    And  after 

\  examining  them  a  considerable  time  without  breaking  silence, 

he  said,  "  Anch  jo  son  pittace ;"  i.  e.  I  am  still  a  painter.  It  is 
not  known  under  whom  he  studied,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
was  self-taught.  His  manner  is  beautiful,  and  his  ideas  un- 
commonly grand.  None  ever  excelled  him  in  expressing  the 
delicacy  of  flesh  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-scuro  was 
surprising.  The  octangular  cupolas  of  the  cathedral  of 
Parma  in  which  Correg^o  represented  the  assumption  of  the 
Yirffins,  is  of  all  cupolas  painted  before  or  after  the  most 
sublime ;  though  covered  with  smoke  and  nearly  obliterated, 
it  scarcely  shows  more  than  the  ruins  of  its  former  srandeur. 
His  Ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
attended  by  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  the  great  doctors  of. 
the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  at  Parma.  Correggio's  best 
oil -pictures  are  now  dispersed,  and  Italy  has  but  few  of  his  best 
works  left.  The  occasion  of  his  death  was  very  remarkable. 
Having  received  at  Parma  the  payment  of  sixty  crowns  in  cop- 
per money,  he  carried  it  home  on  his  back  about  twelve  miles 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  which,  with  drinking  cold  water,  threw 
him  into  a  fever  of  which  he  died. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONAROTI,  or  BUO- 
NAROTA,  a  most  highly  celebrated  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect,  whose  sublime  genius  has  placed  him,  with  respect 
to  the  arts  of  design,  in  a  rank  parallel  with  Homer  and  Mil- 
ton among  the  poets,  was  descended  from  a  reduced  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  counts  of  Canosa,  and  was  bom  in  the  castle 
of  Caprese,  in  Tuscany,  March  6,  1474.  Michael  very  early 
acquired  a  taste  for  drawing,  which  was  discouraged  by  his 
father  and  uncle,  who  thought  the  practice  of  the  pencil  far 
beneath  the  dignity  of  their  house.  Michael,  however,  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  copied  with  much  skill  some 


oogle 


^  jealous  of  his  nval  m  the  pontiff's  favour^  artfully  representea 

u  to  Julius,  that  it  was  unlucky  for  a  person  to  have  a  tomb 

^  made  for  him  while  m  perfect  health.    The  pope  was  movedi 

^  and  ceased  to  supply  money  for  the  work.    Michael  An^elo 

-  instantly  departed  by  night  for  Horence.    The  fiery  Julius 

^  despatched  courier  upon  courier  to  bring  him  back,  and,  on 
his  refusal,  sent  menacing  letters  to  the  senate  to  compel  him 


& 


i 


^  to  return*    He  was  at  last  persuaded  to  comply  and  was  re- 

|.  instated  in  the  good  graces  of  the  pone,  who  employed  him  to 

-^  cast  a  bronze  statue  of  himself  for  a  church  of  Bologna.    The 

1  figure  was  made  in  the  action  of  distributing  benedictions  with 

an  extended  hand,  but  so  well  had  the  artist  caught  the 
I  haughty  character  of  the  pontiff,  that  Julius  asked  him  with  a 

L  smilC)  whether  he  meant  to  represent  him  blessing  or  cursing. 

I  The  statue  was  afterwards  thrown  down  by  the  people,  and 

converted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  into  the  congenial  form  of  a 
;  cannon,  named  the  Julian.    Juhus,  by  his  win,  left  the  com- 

I  pletion  of  his  monument  to  Michael  Angelo.    Our  artist  was 

employed  by  Leo  X.  in  several  works  which  ill  suited  his  incli- 
'  nation,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the 

marble  quarries  to  the  sea.  On  the  death  of  Leo  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards  Clement 
^  YII.  kept  him  engaged  in  the  tibrarv  of  St.  Lorenzo,  and  the 
mausoleum  of  the  chief  persons  of  his  house.  Under  Cle- 
ment's pontificate  Florence  was  besieged,  and  Michael  Angelo 
was  employed  to  fortify  it.  He  remained  in  the  town  for  its 
defence  during  a  year,  and  then  fled  to  Venice,  where  he  gave 
a  design  for  uie  Rialto.  Buonaroti  is  next  to  be  seen  at  the 
head  of  another  department  of  the  fine  arts.  On  the  death  of 
San  Oallo,  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  the  charge  of  continuing 
this  mighty  work  was  confided  to  him.  During  seventeen 
years  tbift  universal  artist  consecrated  his  talents  to  the  first 
religious  edifice  in  Christendom  without  salary,  esteeming  the 
glory  and  the  pious  merit  of  the  work  a  sufficiei^;  recompense. 
At  length,  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  he  resigned  his 

flace  of  architect  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  in 
564,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety,  he  died,  leaving  be- 
hind him  an  immortal  name.  He  was  buried  first  in  the  church 
of  St.  Apostoli  at  Rome,  but  afterwards  the  body  was  removed 
to  Florence,  and  interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  The 
Florentine  academy  determined  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  the  joint  production  of  the  first  artists  of  the  place.^ 
His  effigy  was  placed  upon  it,  surrounded  by  four  figures  as 
large  as  life,  representing  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Poetry.  He  seemed  to  be  addressing  sculpture. 
Few  men  have  passed  through  life  with  more  honour  and 


of  the  same  master.  Before  his  death,  he  lost  all  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  deservedly  obtained  by  his  more  early  per- 
formancesy  and  he  died  in  poverty  and  disesteem. 

GALEAZZA  CAMPI,  an  Italian  painter,  who  excelled  in 
miniatures,  and  in  history.    He  died  1536. 

GIROLAMO  GENGA,  an  ItaKan  historical  painter,  bom 
at  Urbino  in  1476,  and  died  in  1551,  aged  75.  He  first  studied 
under  Luca  Pignorelli,  of  Cortona;  and  afterwards  under 
Pietro  Perugina,  at  the  same  time  that  Raphael  was  under 
that  master ;  and  that  intercourse  laid  the  foundation  of  a  most 
cordial  friendship  between  Raphael  and  Genga,  which  was 
never  impaired.  As  he  had  made  perspective  and  architecture 
his  peculiar  study,  he  excelled  in  both ;  and  was  employed  by 
the  duke  of  Urbino  to  paint  the  scenery  of  his  theatre,  which 
Genga  executed  in  an  admirable  manner,  to  his  own  honour, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  duke;  and  his  extraordinary 
abilities  in  the  several  branches  of  his  art,  procured  him  ample 
employment  at  Rome  and  Florence,  as  well  as  at  Urbino, 
where  his  performances  were  held  in  great  esteem. 

VICELLI  TITIAN,  or  TITIANO,  the  most  universal 
genius  for  painting  of  all  the  Lombard  school,  the  best  coloUrist 
of  dl  the  modems,  and  the  most  eminent  for  histories,  portraits^ 
and  landscapes,  was  bom' at  Cadore,  in  Friuli,  in  the  late  state 
of  Venice,  in  1477,  or  1480,  according  to  Vasari  and  Sandrart. 
His  parents  sent  him  at  ten  years  of  age  to  one  of  his  uncles  at 
Venice,  who  finding  that  he  had  an  inclination  to  painting,  put' 
him  to  the  school  of  John  Bellino.  But  as  soon  as  Titian  had 
seen  the  works  of  Giorsione,  he  preferred  his  manner  and  be- 
came his  disciple ;  and  he  followed  him  in  his  practice  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  several  of  the  paintings  of  Titian  were  taken  for 
the  performances  of  Giorgione ;  and  this  success  inspired  that 
artist  with  such  invincible  jealousy,  that  he  broke  off  their 
connection  for  ever.  The  reputation  of  Titian  rose  rapidly ; 
every  new  work  contributed  to  extend  his  fame  through  all 
Europe,  and  he  was  considered  as  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  age.  Charles  V.  enriched  him  by  considerable  bounties, 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  sat  for  his 
portrait  several  times.  The  excellence  of  Titian  was  not  so 
remarkably  apparent  in  the  historical  compositions  which  he 
painted,  as  in  his  portraits  and  landscapes,  which  seem  to  be 
superior  to  all  competition ;  and  even  to  this  day,  many  of  them 
preserve  their  original  beauty,  being  as  much  the  admiration  of 
the  present  age,  as  they  have  deservedly  been  of  the  ages  past. 
It  would  prove  almost  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  variety 
of  works  executed  by  this  illustrious  artist,  at  Rome,  Venice, 


1479*  He  was  inBtructed  in  painting  by  Giacomo  dalle  Fonte,; 
but  his  chief  object  of  study  was  the  style  of  L.  da  Vinci.  He 
was  employed  by  Julius  II.  to  paint  the  chambers  of  the  VatL- 
can ;  but  the  cnarms  of  Raphael's  first  productions  in  that 
palace  were  the  signal  for  the  obliteration  of  all  other  works 
there :  among  them  II  Soddoma's.  Other  pictures^  which  he 
painted  for  Agostino  Ghegi  in  the  Famesina,  were  more  fbr- 
tunate,  and  yet  remain.  Their  subjects  are  taken  firom  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat,  and  though  inferior  to  the 
works  of  Leonardo,  yet  they  exhibit  very  considerable  talent^ 
many  beauties  of  perspective,  and  much  playfol  imagery. 

After  he  left  rlome,  he  had  considerable  employment  at 
Sienna,  and  there  his  best  productions  are  to  be  found,  in 
which  he  has  combined  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  best 
artists  of  his  day.    He  died  in  1554. 

HENRY  BLESS,  painter,  was  bom  at  Bovine,  near  Di- 
nant,  1480.  He  acquired  his  skill  by  the  strength  of  his  natu** 
ral  genius,  assisted  by  a  dOigent  study  of  Patenier's  works; 
and  rendered  himself  eminent,  particularly  by  his  landscapes, 
His  best  performances  were  bought  by  the  emperor  Rodolph, 
and  they  are  still  preserved  at  Vienna.  His  style  in  historical 
subjects  resembled  that  of  the  Flemish  artists.  Dxxt  he  crowded 
several  subjects  into  one  design;  as  in  his  picture  of  the  dis- 
ch>les  at  Emmaus,  he  represented  not  only  that  incident,  but 
likewise  in  different  groups  in  the  back  ground,  the  different 
parts  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
unpropriety,  his  pictures  were  so  delicately  finished,  and  so  fiiU 
of  vanety,  that  even  in  Italy  his  works  were  in  great  request. 
The^  were  styled  the  *'  owl  pictures,**  because  he  fixed  an  owl 
as  his  peculiar  mark,  in  each  of  them,  by  which  his  works  are 
always  indisputably  known.    He  died  in  ld5Q. 

ANTONIO  BADILE,  history  and  portrait  painter,  bom 
at  Vienna,  in  1480,  was  a  most  eminent  artist,  but  derived 
greater  honour  from  having  two  such  disciples  as  Paolo  Vero- 
nese and  Baptista  Zelotti,  than  he  did  even  from  the  excel- 
lence of  his  own  compositions.  He  died  in  1560.  His  colour- 
ing was  admirable ;  his  camsdons  beautiful ;  and  his  portraits 
preserved  the  perfect  resemblance  of  real  life;  nor  had  he  any 
cause  to  envy  the  merits  of  Titian,  Griorgione,  or  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries. 

ANDREA  SABBATIN  I,  otherwise  caUed  ANDREA  DA 
SALERNO,  is  the  first  artist  of  note  in  the  NeapoUtan  school. 
Charmed  with  the  style  of  Pietro  Perugino,  who  had  painted 
an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  dome  of  Naples,  he  set  out 
for  Perugia  with  the  intention  of  becoming  his  pupil :  but  as 
he  stopped  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  he  heard  some  painters 
»peak  in  high  terms  of  the  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  ; 


he  entered  that  master's  school.  The  death  of  his  father 
taking  place  soon  after^  obliged  him,  much  against  his  will,  to 
return  home  in  1513.  He  returned,  however,  and  painted 
with  Raphael  at  the  Pace,  and  in  the  Vatican  copied  his  pic- 
tures, and  emulated  his  manner  with  success.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works  at  Naples  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
pictures,  the  altar-pieces  at  S.  Marie  dell  Grazie,  are  said  to 
deserve  preference ;  but  his  frescoes  there  and  in  other  places^ 
extolled  by  the  writers  as  miracles  of  art,  are  most  of  them 
perished.  He  painted  likewise  at  Salerno,  Graeta,  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom,  for  churches  and  private  collections^ 
where  his  Madonnas  often  rival  those  of  Raffaello.  He  died 
about  1545,  aged  sixty-five. 

MARTINO  DE  UDINE,  called  PELEGRINO  DI 
SAN  DANIELLO,  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  San  Daniello^ 
near  Udine,  about  1480,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini. He  pursued  the  style  of  that  master  in  the  many  religious 
subjects  he  treated  for  altar  pieces  at  Udine  and  his  native 
place,  where  his  works  are  principally  to  be  found  ;  though  it 
IS  said,  in  addition  to  his  fame,  that  something  of  Gior^one*s 
breadth  may  be  discovered  in  his  hitter  productions.  He  died 
about  1 545 

MARCO  DA  UGGIONE,  or  OGGIONE,  was  a  native 
of  Oggione,  in  the  Milanese,  and  was  bom  about  the  year 

1480.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  scholars  of  Leonardo  d& 
Vinci.  He  was  a  skilful  painter  in  fresco.  Some  of  his  pic- 
tures adorn  the  church  of  La  Pace  at  Milan.  He  diedin^ 
15S0. 

BENVENUTO  TISI,  or  TISIO,  a  painter,  called  Uke- 
wise  IL  GAROFALO,  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  and  bom  in 

1481.  He  learned  the  art  under  Raphael,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Grarofalo,  which  signifies  a  violet,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  adopting  that  flower  as  a  mark  in  his  pictures. 
He  died  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  Ferrara  in  1550. 

BALTHASAR  PERUZZI,  a  painter,  was  bom  m  1481, 
in  the  territory  of  Sienna.  He  was  much  employed  at  Rome, 
where. he  painted  landscapes,  and  architectural  subjects,  in  an 
admirable  style.     He  died  in  1556. 

ANDREW  VERROCHIO,  a  painter  and  statuary,  bom 
at  Florence,  in  1482.  He  discovered  the  art  of  taking  casta 
in  plaster,  from  the  faces  of  the  dead  or  the  hving.  He  exe- 
cuted  some  fine  statues  in  bronze.     He  died  in  148iS. 

RAFFAELLO  SANZIO  DA  URBINO  RAPHAEL^ 
the  first  of  modern  painters,  was  bom  at  Urbino  in  1483.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  in  his  art  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  painter  of  no  great  celebrity,  but  he  was  afterwards 
instructed  in  the  school  of  Pietro  Perugino.     He  then  repaired. 


Vmci,  and  Michael  Angelo.  Alter  a  residence  ol  some  time 
at  Florence,  Raphael  was  recalled  to  Urbino  by  the  death  of 
his  parents.  He  remained  there  to  execute  some  works  for 
the  duke  and  the  churches,  and  then  returned  to  Florence, 
where  he  continued  his  labours  and  studies.  His  repu- 
tation afterwards  called  him  to  Rome,  where  nope  Julius  II. 
employed  him  in  decorating  with  frescoes  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican.  It  was  here  that  he  first  displayed  the  full  extent  of 
his  admirable  genius ;  and  his  pictures  of  the  doctors  of  the 
church,  and  the  school  of  Athens,  are  still  regarded  as  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  productions  of  the  art.  They  were  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  Heliodorus,  in  which  JuUus  himself  was  intro- 
duced with  a  number  of  other  modem  portraitures.  On  the 
accession  of  Leo  X.,  he  proceeded  with  renewed  ardour  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Vatican,  under  the  patronage  of  a  pontiff 
whose  reign  has  derived  peculiar  glory  from  the  fine  arts. 
His  pieces  of  Attila,  and  of  the  deliverance  of  St.  Peter  firom 
prison,  were  the  next  of  this  grand  series.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  his  engagement  at  the  Vatican,  Raphael  had  been 
much  employed  by  the  opulent  Roman  banker  Agostino 
Chigi ;  and  his  paintings  in  the  family  chapel  of  this  person, 
are  ranked  among  his  most  exquisite  performances.  He  fre- 
quently resided  at  the  palace  of  Agostino,  several  of  the  apart- 
ments of  which  were  decorated  by  his  pencil.  A  passion 
which  the  painter  entertained  for  a  beautuul  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  baker,  thence  called  la  Fornarina,  having 
caused  him  to  withdraw  himself  to  her  lodgings,  Chi^  had  the 
compliasance  to  invite  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his  house, 
that  his  labours  might  undergo  no  interruption.  He  also 
about  this  period,  executed  many  of  his  famous  easel  pictures, 
which  have  become  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cabinets  in  Europe.  He  likewise  painted  the  portraits 
of  several  distinguished  persons ;  a  branch  of  the  art  in  which 
he  was  no  less  excellent  than  in  historical  painting.  Finding 
employment  increase  upon  his  hands,  he  associated  in  his 
works  at  the  Vatican  a  number  of  young  artists  of  promise, 
who  formed  the  school  of  Raphael,  or  the  Roman  school  of 
design,  distinguished  by  its  gravity,  grace,  and  decorum.  The 
talents  of  this  consummate  artist,  were  not  confined  to  painting, 
but  extended  to  architecture,  and  to  the  inferior  decorations 
of  buildings.  After  the  death  of  Bramante,  who  was  his 
relation,  Leo  confided  to  him  the  completion  of  the  galleries, 
or  loggie  of  Vatican,  in  which  he  displayed  a  rich  and  inex- 
haustible invention.  He  had  also  the  much  superior  appoint- 
ment of  superintendant  of  the  building  of  St.  Feter's,  the  ex- 
perienced architect  Fizi  Giocondo  being  joined  with  him  as 
coadjutor.     He  was  likewise  employed  by  that  pontiff  to  make 


of  Raphaels  pencil  are  lus  frescos  at  the  Vatican.  His  oil 
pictures  are  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  and  every  where 
regarded  as  inestimable.  The  most  emment  engravers  have 
considered  his  works  as  the  noblest  employment  of  their  art, 
and  more  than  seven  hundred  and  forty  pieces  have  been 
enumerated  as  engraved  from  the  designs  of  Raphael." 

FRANCESCO  VICELLI,  an  Italian  historical  painter, 
born  at  Friuli  in  1483.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Titian,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
painting ;  but  before  he  commenced  artist,  though  experiment* 
tally  well  quaUfied  to  appear  with  reputation  in  the  profession, 
he  engaged  in  a  military  life,  in  which  he  continued  till  peace 
was  restored  in  Italy.  He  then  went  to  his  brother  Titian  to 
Venice,  and  resumed  the  pencil ;  and  bein^  employed  to  paint 
several  altar  pieces  for  churches,  and  a  few  portraits  for  his 
friends,  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  being  a  disciple  as  well  as 
the  brother  of  Titian.  Such  promising  talents  served  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  his  brother,  while  they 
promoted  his  own  reputation  ;  and  Titian  dreading  a  powerful 
rival  and  competitor  in  Francesco,  contrived  artmlly  to  turn 
his  thoughts  from  painting  in  the  style  which  he  himself  pur- 
Sued,  and  persuaded  him  to  employ  himself  in  adorning  the 
insides  of  rich  cabinets  with  small  historical  subjects,  and 

Sieces  of  architecture,  for  which  at  that  time  there  was  a  great 
emand.     Some  of  those  cabinets  have  reached  otur  time  ;  and 
being  miscalled  the  work  of  the  famous  Titian,  they  have  been 
I  estimated  at  an  incredible  price,  and  often  sold  for  a  large  sum ; 

though  the  paintings  are  certainly  only  by  Francesco  Vicelli, 
who,  in  every  respect,  was  remarkably  inferior  to  his  brother. 

MARCO  ANTONIO  FRANCIABIGIO,  an  ItaUan 
painter,  bom  in  1483,  and  died  in  1524,  aged  forty-one.  He 
wa9  a  disciple  of  Albertinelli,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  the  com- 

Sititor,  and  in  some  works  the  partner  of  Andrea  del  Sarto^ 
is  best  work  is  the  return  of  M •  TuUius  from  exile ;  a  work 
which,  though  it  remains  unfinished,  shows  him  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

MANUEL,  caUed  NICHOLAS  DEUTSCH,  a  Swiss 
painter,  bom  at  Beme,  in  1484,  and  died  in  1530,  aged  forty- 
six.  This  artbt  was  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  canton  of  Beme, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  attached  to  the  art  of  painting. 
Several  writers  mention  with  admiration  a  series  of  frescos, 
which  he  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  Dominican  Cemetery  at 
Beme,  representing  Death  passing  his  usual  round  of  visits  ; 
which  has  since  been  called  a  Dance  of  Death,  Sandrart  also 
sientions  the  Passion  of  Christ,  as  a  work  of  great  merit. 
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Friuli,  in  1484,  and  died  in  1540^  aged  fifty-six.  It  is  not 
positively  knowntkat  he  was  a  disciple  of  Giorgione,  but  he 
resembles  him  more  in  grandeur  of  mind,  vigour  of  conception, 
and  manner  of  execution,  than  all  his  other  scholars.  His 
best  work  in  oil,  is  the  altar-piece  at  St.  Maria  dell  Orto,  at 
Venice,  which  represents  St.  Lorenzo  Giustiniani  surrounded 
by  other  saints,  among  whom  St.  John  Baptist  surprises,  no 
less  by  correctness  of  form,  than  St.  Augustin  by  a  boldness 
of  fore-shortening,  which  makes  his  arm  appear  to  start  from 
the  canvas. 

DOMENICA  BECCAFUMI,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant 
near  Sienna,  whose  name  was  Pacio,  bom  in  1484,  and  em- 
ployed by  his  father  in  keeping  sheep.  Beccafumi,  a  citizen 
of  Sienna,  whose  name  he  assumed,  being  prepossessed  with  a 
favourable  opinion  of  his  talents  by  observing  figures  which  he 
drew  with  his  stick  upon  the  sand,  whilst  he  was  surrounded 
by  his  flock,  took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  placed  him 
under  the  instruction  of  a  painter,  called  Gavanna ;  and  after 
having  been,  as  some  say,  the  disciple  of  Fietro  Perugmo,  or 
according  to  others,  after  having  been  employed  in  copying  the 
pictures  of  this  artist,  he  went  to  Rome  and  made  fiirther  im- 
provement by  studying  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo.  After  two  years  he  returned  to  Sienna,  and  finished 
several  pieces,  not  only  in  oil,  but  in  distemper  and  fresco, 
which  gained  him  great  reputation.  But  he  was  chiefly  ad- 
mired for  his  performance  on  the  pavement  of  the  great  church, 
which  he  wrought  by  combining  stones  of  different  colours, 
with  pitch  poured  in  holes  for  the  dark  shades,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  Ught  and  shadow  of  the  object  required.  This  kind 
of  performance  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  one  Duccio^ 
of  Sienna,  in  1056;  but  it  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Bee-* 
cafimu.  He  had  a  fine  invention,  his  taste  was  elegant ;  his 
expression  good,  and  his  colouring  beautifiil.  He  was  also  an 
excellent  engraver  on  wood  and  metal,  and  also  a  founder. 
The  usual  mark  on  his  plates  is  a  B  divided  in  the  middle  by  » 
horizontal  line.     This  artist  died  at  Genoa  in  1 549. 

GAUDENZIO  FERRARI,  a  painter  of  history,  bom  ia 
1484,  and  died  in  1550.  He  studied  under  Scotto  and  Luim  ; 
but  he  aftewards  followed  the  manner  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
He  visited  home  when  young,  and  was  employed  by  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican.  His  best  works  are  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in 
the  Grazie  of  Milano ;  and  the  Fall  of  Paul  at  Vercelli. 
.  JOHN  ANTHONY  LICINIUS  PORDENONE,  an 
ItaUan  painter,  was  bom  in  1484,  near  Udino.  There  waa  so 
strong  a  competition  between  him  and  Titian,  that  PordenoDie 


lousy  01  nis  arnvai.  ne  resiaea  cnieny  an  venice,  out  nis 
frescoes  abound  in  various  parts  of  Italy.     He  died  in  1510. 

PELLEGRINO  DA  MUNARI,  a  painter,  who  had  the 
happiness  to  be  scholar  and  assistant  to  Raphael,  in  executing 
the  works  for  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  His  real  name 
was  Pellegrino  Monari,  but  being  bom  at  Modena,  he  most 
usually  bore  the  name  of  his  native  city.  He  possessed  consi- 
derable talents,  and  according  to  M.  Fuseli,  resembled  his 
master  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  airs  of  his 
heads,  and  the  graces  of  attitude ;  but  he  lived  too  short  a  time 
to  have  much  to  testify  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  dying  at  the 
early  age  of  38,  in  the  year  1523. 

HANS  VON  CULMB ACH,  or  CULEMBACH,  a  painter, 
and  an  engraver  on  copper  and  on  wood.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Jacob  Welch,  and  afterwards  to  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Albert  Durer.     He  died  in  1545. 

SEBASTIANO  DEL  PIOMBO,  also  called  VENEZI- 
ANO,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1485.  His 
first  taste  in  the  fine  arts  was  for  music ;  and  he  became  a 
skilful  performer  upon  several  kinds  of  instruments.  Attaching; 
himself  next  to  painting,  he  was  first  the  disciple  of  John  Bel- 
lini, and  afterwards  of  Giorgione,  from  whom  he  learned  his 
beautiful  style  of  colouring.  He  arrived  at  uncommon  excel- 
lence in  portrait  painting,  which  caused  Agottino  Chigi,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Siena,  to  take  him  to  Rome  and  employ  him  in  the 
decoration  of  his  house  in  that  capital.  The  delicacy  of  his 
manner  was  greatly  admired ;  and  Michael  Angelo,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  jealous  of  the  rising  fame  of 
Raphael,  encouraged  Sebastiano  to  enter  into  competition  with 
him.  When  Raphael  had  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  Sebastiano  was  induced  by  Michael  Angelo  to 
vie  with  it  in  a  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which  is  considered 
as  his  greatest  work,  and  was  much  applauded.  A  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Agatha  was  likewise  highly  admired,  and  reckoned 
equal  to  the  performances  of  the  first  masters.  His  Pietro 
Aretino,  and  pope  Clement  VH.,  were  admirable  Ukenesses^ 
and  finished  with  the  greatest  perfection  of  colouring.    He  was 

Earticularly  patronized  by  that  pontiff,  who  conferred  upon 
im  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  papal  signet,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  surname  of  Del  Piombo,  in  allusion  to  the  lead  of 
the  seal.     This  post  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  assiunc 
the  religious  habit,  and  from  that  "time  he  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  a  painter.     He  wrote  verses,  entertained  learned 
men  at  his  table,  lived  at  his  ease,  and  only  now  and  then 
painted  a  portrait  upon  a  particular  occasion.     One  of  these 
was  an  excellent  Ukeness  of  Julia  Gonzaga,  done  for  Cardinal 
Jppolito  de  Medici ;  another,  that  of  pope  Paul  III.^  .at  his 
VOL.  IV.  O  o 
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This  artifit  invented  a  composition  for  keeping  frem  colours  of 
oil  painting  upon  walls. 

JOACHIM  PATENIER,  a  Dutch  painter  of  landscapes, 
battles^  &C.9  bom  about  1487.  He  learned  the  art  of  painting 
at  Antwerp,  and  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
painters  in  that  city  in  1515.  His  principal  subjects  were  land- 
scapes, which  he  painted  well,  with  charming  distances,  and 
figures  exquisitely  touched  and  designed.  There  appeared  a 
peculiar  neatness  in  the  leafing  of  his  trees,  and  the  trunks  and 
Dranches  of  them  had  all  the  freedom  of  nature.  His  works^ 
even  in  his  life  time.  Were  held  in  such  high  estimation,  tha^ 
they  were  industriously  sought  for  and  eagerly  purchased  a^ 
great  prices.  It  was  much  letmented  that  notwithstanding  his 
merit  m  his  profession,  and  the  encouragement  he  received,  he 
should  consume  the  largest  portion  of  his  time  in  drinking,  and 
other  kinds  of  dissipation,  by  which  he  not  only  impoverished 
himself  but  also  deprived  the  world  of  so  many  valuable  pro- 
ductions as  he  might  have  furnished.  But  it  was  his  invariable 
custom,  never  to  take  up  the  pencil,  till  want  compelled  him  to 
use  it.  He  painted  battles  with  extraordinary  spirit ;  his  com- 
positions in  that  style  were  fiUed  with  a  number  of  figures,  and 
each  of  them  well  designed,  and  finished  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness. Sandrart  mentions  an  admirable  battle  piece  of  Pate- 
nier*s  painting,  in  the  possession  of  Melchior  Wyntgis,  at 
Middleburgh.  When  Albert  Durer  was  at  Antwerp,  the 
works  of  this  artist  afforded  him  so  much  satisfaction,  as  he 
saw  an  uncommon  degree  of  merit  in  his  performances,  that 
he  painted  his  portrait  in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  so 
eminent  an  artist 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO,  an  eminent  painter  of  the  Flo- 
rentine school,  was  bom  in  14<88,  in  Florence,  where  his  father 
exercised  the  trade  of  a  taylor,  which  gave  the  son  his  usual  name 
of  del  Sarto.  He  was  taken  from  a  goldsmith's  shop  by  a  pain* 
ter,  who  kept  him  three  years,  after  which  he  was  put  under  tbe 
tuition  of  Pietro  Cosmo,  the  first  painter  in  Florence.  Andrea 
soon  surpassed  his  master,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation ;  his 
humility,  however,  led  him  to  fix  so  low  a  price  on  his  works, 
that  he  always  lived  in  mean  circumstances.  His  profirasional 
character  was  that  of  an  excellent  artist,  but  not  a  man-  of 

fenius.  He  worked  with  facility,  drew  well,  coloured  admira* 
ly ;  but  was  unable  to  give  t]|^t  grace  and  dignity  to  his  figures 
which  denote  brilliant  and  elevated  conception.  His  hei^s  of 
the  Virgin  have  a  cast  of  uniformity,  which  is  partly  attributed 
to  his  having  his  thoughts  occupied  with  his  wife,  of  whom  he 
was  extremely  fond  and  jealous.  After  painting  long  in  hia 
native  city,  he  was  led  by  the  reputation  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  to  visit  Rome ;  and  from  the  study  of  their  works  he 
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return  are  reckoned  the  best.  Andrew 
by  Francis  I.,  and  executed  several  w( 
lit  bis  departure,  entrusted  him  Tnth 
purchase  pictures  in  Italy,  with  which 
The  poor  painter,  however,  spent  the  i 
fHenas  at  Florence,  and  never  ventured 
few  pictures  to  gain  his  pardon,  which  yi 
new  invitation.  He  continued  to  work  ( 
siege  of  Florence,  in  1930,  he  wat  carri 
his  forty-second  year,  abandoned  by  his 
out  any  assistance. 

ALBRECHT  or  ALBERT,  ALT( 
PER,  a  very  eminent  artist,  was  bom  i 
Bavaria,  and  rose  to  be  a  member  of  th 
and  architect  to  the  town,  where  he  die 
as  a  painter  appears  to  have  been  very  < 
more  as  a  designer  and  engraver.  H 
metal  are  as  numerous  as,  in  general,  rem 
size,  though  neither  his  conceptions  nor  i 
arts  of  "  The  Passion,**  **  Jael  and  Sii 
Thisbe,'*  «  Judah  and  Thamar,"  if  we  a 
of  costume  in  the  three  last,  shew  a  sen 
boldness  of  design,  which  perhaps  non< 
temporaries  can  ooast  Ilolbein  is  said 
,  aJBsistance  from  him,  evident  traces  of 
appearing  in  the  prints  jof  that  inimitabli 
tainly  much  improved. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  PENNI,  bom  at  1 
the  disciple  of  Raphael,  who  observmg  his 
entrusted  his  domestic  concerns  entirely  t< 
which  means  he  got  the  appellation  of 
steward.*'  His  genius  was  universal,  but 
was  in  painting  landscapes  and  buildings ; 
designer,  and  coloured  well  in  oil,  distem 
painted  portraits  exquisitely,  and  had  sue 
Raphael  left  him  heir  to  his  fortune,  in  ] 
mano  his  fellow-discipIe.     Penni  died  at  \ 

LUKE  PENNI,  brother  of  the  abov 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  with  Del  Vaa 
sister;  he  went  thence  to  England,  w1 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  employed-  by  Fr 
bleau ;  but  at  last  devoted  himself  to  engi 

LORENZO  COSTA,  a  Ferrarese  pai 
eminence,  who  flourished  towards  the  e 
the  commencement  of  the  next  centur 
his  birth  is  unknown.  He  was  employe^ 
Mrly  part  of  bis  life^  upon  many  consi 
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diligence.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  these  and  his 
other  works  at  Ravenna^  occasioned  his  being  employed  by  the 
family  of  Bentivoglioy  at  Bologna,  to  paint  in  their  chapel  at 
San  FetroniOy  several  pictures  in  concurrence  with  Francesco 
Francia,  the  most  celebrated  Bolognese  artist  of  his  time ;  one 
of  these,  in  which  are  introduced  several  admirable  portraits,  is 
dated  1488.  The  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  was  spent  at  Mantua^ 
where,  after  the  death  of  Mantegna,  he  was  considered  the  first 
painter.  One  of  his  altar-pieces  painted  in  1505  in  the  chapel 
of  the  duke,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  He  has  by  some 
authors  been  considered  the  disciple  of  Francia ;  but  this  opi- 
nion 13  combated  by  Lanzi,  who  doubts  the  inscription  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  supposes  Costa  rather  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  studies,  when  young,  he  made  from  the  works 
of  Lippi  Gozzoli,  and  other  Florentine  painters.  He  died 
about  the  year  1530. 

INNOCENT  FRANCUCCI,  an  historical  painter,  bom 
at  Imola,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Innocenza  da  Imola, 
because  a  disciple  of  Francesco  Francia,  in  1506,  then  passed 
some  time  with  Albertinetti  at  Florence,  and  frpm  the  evidence 
of  hb  works,  and  the  testimony  of  Vasari,  studied  much 
after  Fra.  Bartolomeo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  for  though  the 
main  disposition  of  his  altar-piece  be  still  gothic,  he  no  longer 
used  the  ancient  gilding ;  he  placed  the  Virgin  on  hish  in  the 
centi^,  and  surrounded  ner  with  saints  and  angels,  architecture 
and  back-ground  skilfully  grouped  and  arranged  with  novelty 
and  taste.  Such  is  his  style  in  his  surprising  picture  of  the 
Duomo  at  Faenza,  and  in  another  at  Pesaro.  The  aerial  per- 
spective  and  back  ground  remind  us  of  Leonardo  da  VincL 
He  sometimes  placed  smaller  pictures  under  his  altar-pieces, 
like  that  at  St.  Giacomo  of  Bologna,  which  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  Raphael ;  that  spirit  he  seems  indeed  to  have  aimed 
at  in  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  to  have  approached  it 
nearer  than  most  of  Raphael's  own  scholars.  Bagnaccovallo, 
in  erudition,  majesty,  and  correctness.  Subjects  of  novel  am- 
bition and  fiery  fancy  he  has  not  produced,  nor  seem  they  to 
have  been  congenial  with  that  mindness  and  tranquillity  of 
character  which  history  ascribes  to  him.  He  was  fifty-six  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

JOHN  VAN  EICK,  a  celebrated  Flemish  painter,  com^ 
monly  called  John  of  Bruges,  from  his  birth  place,  was  the 
first  who  discovered  the  method  of  painting  in  oil.  Being 
a  chemist,  he  found  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  that,  by 
grinding  colours  with  lintseed  or  nut-oil,  he  could  form  them 
into  a  solid  body,  which  would  resist  water  and  not  need  the 
Tarnish  used  in  painting  in  water  colours  or  in  fresco.     He 


sus  I.,  king  of  Naples,  who  was  much  pleased  with  it. 

UGO  DA  CARPI,  an  Italian  painter,  remarkable  for  being 
the  inventor  of  that  species  of  engraving  on  wood,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  chiaro-scuro,  in  imitation  of  drawing.  This 
is  performed  by  using  more  blacks  than  one;  and  (Jgo  da 
Carpi  usually  had  three ;  the  first  for  the  outline  and  dark  sha- 
dows, the  second  for  the  lighter,  and  the  third  for  the  half  tint. 
In  that  manner  he  struck  off  prints  after  several  designs,  and 
cartoons  of  Raphael ;  particularly  one  of  the  Sibyl,  a  descent 
from  the  cross,  and  the  history  of  Simon  the  sorcerer.  He 
died  in  1500. 

VAN  JOAS,  or  JOOST  CLEEF,  a  painter,  a  native  of 
Antwerp,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
colourists  of  his  time.  The  period  of  his  birth  is  not  .known, 
but  it  appears  he  entered  into  the  company  of  painters  at  Ant- 
twerp,  in  the  year  1511. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  of  Spain  to  Mary  queen 
of  England,  he  came  to  London,  but  seeing  some  pictures  of 
Titian  preferred  to  his  own,  he  became  frantic  witn  rage  and 
disappointment,  and  from  that  time  was  nick-named  Joost  the 
Madman.  There  was  an  altar  picture  by  him  at  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Ahtwerp,  which  is  said  to  have  possessed 
much  of  the  purity  of  the  Roman  school  of  painting;  the  sub- 
ject was  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano.  The  period  when  this  artist 
died  is  unknown. 

PETER  LAURATI,  a  native  of  Siena,  celebrated  as  a 
painter  in  this  period.  He  particularly  excelled  in  his  dra- 
peries, which  were  finished  in  such  exquisite  taste,  that  the  de- 
licate proportions  of  the  human  limbs  appeared  visible  through 
them. 

TRfiNEDE  SPILEMBERG,  a  Venetian  lady,  whose 
paintings  were  firequently  mistaken  for  those  of  Titian,  with 
whom  she  was  contemporary.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  and  her  very  competitor  honoured  her  death  by  his 
tears 

ciES  AR  DE  FESTO,  an  Italian  painler  of  Milan,  was  the 
best  disciple  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century.  His  pictures  are  distinguished  by  the 
spirit  of  the  composition  and  the  grace  of  the  figures. 

NICOLO  CORSI,  a  Genoese  painter  of  considerable  merit, 
who  was  bom  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century.  In  the 
monastery  of  the  monks  of  mount  Oliveto,  at  the  village  of 
Quarto,  three  miles  from  Genoa,  were  several  of  his  firescoes, 
which  evince  fecundity  of  invention,  a  just  idea  of  expression, 
and  skill  in  the  management  of  colours. 

BERNARDINO  FASSOLO,  of  Pavia,  a  celebrated 
painter,  who  was  a  pupil  or  imitator  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
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out  hesitation,  may  be  ascribed  to  him.  This  picture,  which 
belonged  to  the  gallery  of  prince  Braschi,  was  carried  by 
jthe  French  to  that  of  the  Louvre,  and  represents,  in  a 
groupe  of  natural  size,  the  Madonna  with  the  inmnt  on  her  lap  ; 
the  mother  in  quiet  repose,  with  bent  eyes,  and  absorbed  xsx 
meditation ;  her  simple  attitude  is  contrasted  by  the  lively  one 
of  the  child,  who  seems  to  take  refuge  at  her  neck  and  breast 
ftom  some  external  object.  The  picture  is  inscribed  '^  Beraar- 
dinus  Faxolus  de  Pavia  fecit,  1518.** 

THEODORE  BERNARD,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Aia- 
sterdam,  about  1490.  He  afterwards  came  to  England,  where 
he  painted  the  two  large  historical  pictures  in  Chichester  ca^ 
thedral,  representing  king  Henry  ViII.  granting  some  immu-* 
nities  to  Sherbum  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  the  ceremony  of 
remoTing  these  from  Seuea  to  Chichester  by  Caedward;  the 
series  of  the  kings  of  England  down  to  Henry  VIII.,  which  are 
jpontinued  to  George  II.  by  other  hands;  and  the. series  of 
bishops  of  Chichester,  in  that  cathedral. 

BERNARD  VAN  ORLAY,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom 
at  Brussels,  about  1430.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Raphael,  and 
became  principal  painter  to  the  governor  of  the  Netherlamb* 
He  died  in  1560. 

VICENTIO  DE  ST.  GEMIGNANO,  an  Italia^  painter, 
bom  in  Tuscany  in  1490,  and  died  in  1530,  aged  40.  He  waa 
a  dbciple  and  imitator  of  Raphael.  He  painted  some  ftne 
pictures  for  the  churches  at  Rome. 

ERCOLE  GRANDI,  whom  Vasari  calls  Ercole  da  Fer- 
rara,  was  a  painter  of  the  early  ages  in  the  art  after  its  reviTal. 
Me  was  a  disciple  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  whom  he  afterwards  sur- 
passed in  exceUence,  and  at  whose  death  he  was  appointed  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  Crucifixion,  be^^  by  the  former  for 
t)omenico  Garganelli,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro,  in  Bokjgna^ 
by  which  he  gained  great  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  the 
colour,  and  the  truth  and  ferce  of  expression,  although  it  19 
wrote  in  the  dry  style  of  Mantegna  and  F.  Perugino.  When 
unfortunately  the  chapel  was  destroyed,  that  part  of  the  picture 
which  was  preserved  was  placed  in  the  palace  of  Tanara.    Hia 

Eiculiar  shyness  of  manner  made  him  many  enemies  in  Bol(^|ia« 
e  therefore  quitted  it  and  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  pro- 
duced many  works  which  are  now  very  scarce.  His  fondnesa 
for  wine  shortened  his  )i&,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  40,  in  (li« 
year  1531. 

BENEFACIO,  or  BONIFAZIO,  caUed  VENEZIANO, 
whom  RidoliR  believes  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Palma,  but 
Roschini  numbers  among  the  disciples  of  Titian,  and  says  he 
followed  him  as  the  shadow  the  body.     IJc  is,  indeed,  often 


public  pffices  at  Yenice  nbound  in  pictures  all  his  pwn^  an4 
the  ducal  palace^  amongst  othersi  ppss^sses  aP  Expulsion  of 
tbe  Publicans  from  the  Temple,  which  for  copiousness  of  com-* 
position,  colour,  and  admirable  pei^nective,  might  be  alone 
9ufBcient  to  xnake  his  p^me  immortal,  had  his  own  times  and 
record  not  placed  him  with  Titian  and  Palma.  Lanzi  ascribes 
to  Bonifacio,  what  he  styles  the  celebrated  pictures  fropi  the 
Triumphs  of  Petrarch,  once  at  Naples  in  a  private  collection, 
and  now,  he  says,  in  England ;  it  matters  little,  says  Mr.  Fu- 
seli,  where  they  are;  of  powers,  such  as  he  ascribes  to  Boni- 
fazio,  those  meagre,  dry,  and  worse  than  Peruginesque  per- 
formances, can  never  be  the  produce.  He  died  in  1553,  aged 
sixty-two. 

POLIDORO  CALDARA  DA  CARRAVAGGIO,  an 
historical  and  ornamental  painter,  born  in  l|d2,  and  died  in 
lj{>43,  dged  51.  This  master,  from  a  labourer,  became  an  a^ 
aistant  of  Raphael,  in  tbe  works  of  the  Vatican.  He  acquired 
gr^at  celebrity  for  his  unrivalled  power  of  imitating  tl^e  an- 
tique-relievos, which  he  did  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  th^ 
adcients  themselves.  These  admirable  works  he  executed  in 
chiaro-scuro.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  style  which  rose  an^ 
perished  with  him.  Hb  design  was  correc^  and  without 
manner.  He  had  a  happy  manner  of  transposing  himself  into 
Ihe  times  in  which  he  represented  the  transaction,  and  costume, 
and  rites.  Of  all  the  works  of  friezes,  facades,  and  supra^ 
portea,  executed  by  him  and  Maturino,  of  Florence,  his  cqm- 
paiiion,  scarcely  a  fragrant  remains.  When  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  stormed  and  pillaged  Rome,  in  1527,  Polidoro  fled 
to  Naples,  where  he  received  numerous  commissions,  and  had 
ibegan  to  form  a  school,  but  soon  after  determined  to  pajss  pver 
io  SicQy.  He  now  changed  cbiaro-scuiro  for  colour,  and 
|iainted  at  Migrina  a  large  composition,  of  Christ  led  to  Cal-^ 
yary,  which  has  been  highly  extolled, 

JACOB  CARRUCCI,  an  artist,  was  born  atPontormo; 
Jie>had  great  natural  ingenuity,  -and  was  in  his  earliest  works 
admired  by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  He  had  had  a  few 
lessons  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  alter  him  from  Albertinetti; 
made  some  progriess  under  Piero  di  Co^imo ;  and  finished  by 
entering  the  school  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  whose  jealousy  and 
ungenerous  treatment,  from  a  scholar,  soon  turned  him  into 
a  rival.  A¥ith  such  talents  he  became  the  victim  of  incon-* 
stancy,  roaming  from  style  to  style.  The  Certosa  of  Florence 
exhibits- specimens  of  the  three  different  manners  commonly 
ascribed  to  him.  The  first  is  correct  in  design,,  vigorous  in 
colour,  and  approaches  the  style  of  Andrea  d^l  Sarto«  The 
siecond,  with  gcKKl  drawing  combines  a  languid  tone,  and  be« 
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third  is  a  downright  imitation  of  Albert  Durer^  and  at'present 
can  only  be  found  in  some  histories  from  the  Passion  in  the 
cloister  of  that  monastery^  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
copies  from  the  prihts  of  Albert.  To  these,  perhaps,  a  fourth 
manner  might  be  added,  if  the  frescoes  of  the  General  Deluge 
and  Universal  Judgment,  on  which  he  spent  eleven  years  in 
St.  Lorenzo,  and  his  last  work,  hs^  not  been  whitewashed » 
with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  all  contemporary  artists.  In  this 
labour  he  strove  to  emulate  Michael  Angelo,  and  to  exemplify, 
like  him,  anatomic  skill,  which  was  then  becoming  the  favourite 
pursuit  of  Florenrine  art.    He  died  in  1558,  aged  sixty-five. 

JACOBS  LUCAS,  or  VAN  LEYDEN  LUCAS,  an  emi- 
nent artist,  called  also  Hugense,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1494*. 
He  received  hb  first  instructions  in  painting  from  his  father, 
Hugues  Jacobs ;  but  completed  his  studies  under  Comefius 
Engelbrecht.  He  gained  much  money  by  his  profession;  but 
being  of  a  generous  turn  of  mind,  spent  it  freely,  and  lived  in 
a  superior  manner.  A  few  years  before  his  deatli,  he  made  a 
tour  in  Zealand  and  Brabant ;  and  during  his  journey,  a  pain- 
ter of  Flushing,  envious  of  his  greater  abilities,  save  him 
poison  at  an  entertainment,  which,  though  slow,  was  &tal  in  its 
effects,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Sitter  six  years'  languishing 
under  its  cruel  influence.  Others,  denying  the  story  of  the 
poison,  attribute  his  death  to  his  incessant  industry.  The 
superiority  of  his  genius  manifested  itself  very  early,  for  his 
works,  at  the  age  of  nine,  were  so  excellent  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  contemporary  artists;  and  when  he  was 
about  fifteen,  he  painted  a  St.  Hubert,  which  gained  him 
great  applause.  His  tone  of  colouring,  Mr.  Pilkington  ob- 
serves, is  good ;  his  attitudes  are  well  chosen ;  his  figures 
have  a  considerable  expression  in  their  faces,  and  his  pictures 
are  very  highly  finished.  He  endeavoured  to  proportion  the 
^strength  of  his  colouring  to  the  different  degrees  of  distance  in 
which  his  objects  were  placed ;  for  in  that  early  time  the  true 
principles  of  perspective  were  but  little  known.  In  the  town 
hall  at  Leyden,  his  most  capital  picture,  the  Last  Judgment, 
is  preserved  with  great  care ;  the  magistrates  having  refused 
very  large  sums  for  it.  Lucas  painted  not  only  in  oil,  but  also 
in  distemper  and  upon  glass.  Nor  was  he  less  eminent  for  his 
engraving.  He  carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
Albert  Durer,  who  published  one  print,  Lucas  published  ano- 
ther, without  the  least  jealousy  on  either  side,  or  wish  to  de- 
preciate each  otlier's  merit.  .  When  Albert  came  into  Holland 
upon  his  travels,  he  was  received  by  Lucas  in  a  most  affection- 
ate manner.  His  style  of  engraving,  however,  according  to 
Mr.  Strutt,  differed  considerably  from  that  of  Albert  Durer, 
*'  and  seems  evidently  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  works  of 
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i  the  objects  in  the  front,  as  upon  thoi 

B  this  want  of  variety,  joined  with  the 

i  of  shadow,  give  his  engravings,  with  i 

H  nished  appearance.     He  was  attenti 

!  art.     He  gave  great  expressions  to  t 

j,  but  in  his  works  the  same  heads  are 

i  hands  and  feet  are  rather  mannered 

f^  he  attempted  to  draw  the  naked  figu 

e  differently.     He  made  the  folds  of 

flowing;  but  his  female  figures  are  to< 

^  with  girdles,  bandages,  and  other  or 

[    .  engraved  on  wood,  as  well  as  on  cop] 

former  are  not  numerous.    They  ar 

though  not  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to 

j  'liucas's  prints  are  pretty  numerous, 

plete. 

GIOVANNI  DA  UDINE,  was  i 
tant  of  Raphael  in  the  works  of  the 
was  Nanni.  His  familv  resided  at  I 
in  1494,  and  had  there  followed  the  oc 
with  so  much  excellence,  as  at  length 
ow^  name  in  that  of  Ricamatori,  by 
him.  His  father,  become  rich,  amus 
and  his  son  Giovanni  found  his  sport 
his  life*  in  drawing  the  animals,  birds 
the  chase.  This  indication  of  taste 
raged,  and  the  youth  was  placed  unde 
at  Venice,  with  whom  he  acquired  a 
chiaro-scuro.  About  the  time  of  tt 
went  to  Rome,  and  being  furnished  l 
arch  Grimani,  with  letters  to  count  I 
was  introduced  to  Raphael,  who  adn 
and  employed  him  in  painting  the  g 
accessories  of  his  larger  works.  Th 
ter  Raphael,  and  of  himself,  was  le 
this  species  of  ornament,  by  the  disco 
bers  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  then  rec: 
vanni  was  employed  in  making  desi^! 
ments  in  stucco  foimd  there,  and  thenc 
In  pursuing  these  studies,  he  discos 
the  stucco  upon,  or  rather  in,  whicll 
with  the  same  materials  he,  by  ordc 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Loggie 
beautiful  series  of  ornamental  combi 
animals,  vases,  &c.  since  then  so  mu<! 
the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  great. 
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(he  taste  and  ability,  the  freedom  and  truth,  without  minute* 
ness,  with  which  the  whole  is  managed,  baa  ever  smce  been  a 
constant  subject  of  praise  and  admiration.  After  the  death  of 
Raphael  he  was  employed  by  Clement  VII.,  in  conjunction 
with  Pierino  del  Vwa,  to  ornament  that  part  of  the  Vatican 
called  the  Torre  di  Sor^ia.  When  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  by  the  sacking  of  that  city,  he  was  employed  for  a  time 
at  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  was  engaged  at  Florence 
in  adorning  the  palace  of  the  Medici ;  and  returning  to  Rome 
in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  left  in  various  places  the  me- 
mentos of  his  admirable  ingenuity.  He  died  there  at  the  bob 
of  seventy,  in  1564,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  buried  in  we 
church  of  I^a  Rotonda,  the  Padtheon,  near  the  tomb  of  his 
renowned  master. 

ANTONIO  CORREGIO,  an  eminent  historical  painter, 
bom  in  1494,  and  whose  original  name  was  Allegri,  which  Was 
chained  to  that  of  his  birth-place.  Being  descended  of  poor 
parents,  and  educated  in  an  obscure  village,  he  enjoyed  none 
of  those  advantages  which  contributed  to  form  the  other  greirt 
painters  of  that  iUustrious  age.  He  saw  none  of  the  statues  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  nor  any  of  the  works  df  the  estab]ishe4 
0cho<Js  of  Rome  or  Venice.  But  nature  was  his  guide^  and 
Coiregio  was  one  of  her  fiurourite  pupils.  To  express  die 
facdUty  with  which  he  pwited,  he  used  to  say  that  he  always 
had  lus  thoughts  ready  at  the  end  of  his  pencil.  The  agree- 
able smile,  ami  the  proftision  of  graces  which  have  been  said  to 
be  sometimes  unnatural;  but  ^ill  they  aire  amiable  and  se- 
ducing; an  union  of  harmony  and  colours,  and  a  perfect 
imtdligence  of  lisht  and  shade,  give  an  astonishing  relief  to  afl 
Jits  pictures,  and  have  been  the  admiration  both  of  his  coi^ 
temporaries  and  his  successors.  Annibal  Caracci,  who  flouri$])^ 
jGiftyyears  after  him,  studied  and  adopted  his  manner  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  any  other  master.  1^  rom  want  of  cariosity  or 
4>f  patronage,  Corregio  never  viMted  Rome,  but  remained  bia 
airhole  Mle  at  Parma,  where  the  art  of  painting  was  littie 
esteemed,  and  poorly  rewarded.  This  concurrence  of  m^ 
iavourable  circumstances  occasioned  at  last  his  premature 
death,  at  the  age  of  40.  He  was  employed  to  paint  the  cupola 
of  the  cathedral  Ap  Parma,  the  subject  of  which  is  an  assump-* 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  and  having  executed  it  in  a  manner  that  h^ 
long  been  the  admiration  of  bverv  person  of  good  taste,  for  the 
grandeur  of  design,  and  especially  for  the  Imdness  of  the  fore- 
ishoxtenings,  an  art  which  he  first  and  at  once  brought  to  the 
utmost  perfection,  he  went  to  receive  his  payment.  TnecanoUs 
of  the  church,  either  through  ignorance  or  baseness,  foUiid. 
fault  with  his  work ;  and  although  the  price  originally  dj^re^ 
upon  had  been  very  moderate,  they  alleged  that  it  was  ^ 


nity,  they  piud  him  in  copper  moiie} 
i  ttiiworthy  load  to  his  indigent  wife  and  : 

r  had  to  travel  tax  or  eight  miles  firom  I  ! 

I  his  burden,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  i 

I  villanouB  treatment,  immediately  tbrc  i 

t  which  in  three  days  put  an  end  to  his  1 

(  ki  16S4.    f^or  the  preservation  of  this 

I  world  is  indebted  to  Titian.    Aa  he  pa 

I  the  si^te  of  Charles  V.  he  ran  instantly  I 

ofCorregio.    While  he  was  attentivelj 
(  principal  cianons  of  the  church  told  hii  i 

I  p^ormance  did  not  merit  his  notice,  s  i 

i  soon  to  have  the  whole  defaced.     "  H  i 

do,"  replied  the  other,   "  if  I  were  n  i 
tainly  wish  to  be  Corregio.** 

DOMINI  RICCIO,  an  eminent  1: 
Verona,  in  1494.    In  the  church  of  St 
a  fiiie  painting  by  him,  which  is  justlji 
composition,  representing  the  gatheriii 
Wilderness.    He  died  in  1517. 

LUCAS  CORNEUI  COENELI^ 
born  about  1496.  He  was  the  discij]! 
brecfat,  and  was  reputed  an  extraordiii 
He  visited  England  by  aa  invitation  froi  i 
oeived  him  kindly,  and  appointed  himh  i 
Leydeii,  his  picture  of  the  Woman  takei  i 
admired ;  and  in  England,  at  Penshurs 
Constables  of  Queehborough  Castle,  ii 
ward  III.  to  Heni^  VIII.  are  painted  bi 
JOHN  SCHOREL,  a  Flemish  p! 
Buisician,  poet,  orator,  and  linguist,  boi 
in  Holland.  He  studied  under  Albert 
isto  Germany,  where  he  met  with  a  fri; 
udrer  of  painting,  prevailed  oji  him  I 
Jerusalem,  where  he  painted  several  re 
his  return,  he  visited  Venice  and  Rome,  v 
appointed  him  superintendant  of  the  I 
On  Adrian's  death  he  returned  to  the 
ftised  an  offer  from  Francis  I.  of  Fra; 
lie  was  weH  skilled  in  four  languages^  ] 
and  German.    He  died  in  15Bf. 

ROSSO,  «r  MAIKE  ROUX,  an  ei 
bom  at  FlorcQce,  in  1496.  He  was  ei 
acqinred  creat  skill  both  in  history  and 
tibe  churcm  of  St.  Salvator,  at  Rcone,  ii 
of  the  beheading  of  John  the  Bapti£i 
^aged  45. 
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his  pencil,  but  abo  by  his  knowledge  of  architecture.  He 
built  a  palace  for  his  patron,  Clement  VII.  and  adorned  the 
churches  of  Rome  with  his  highly-finished  paintings.  He 
afiterwards  went  to  Mantua,  where  his  genius  was  employed  to 
improve  and  to  beautify.  He  died  at  Mantua,  1546.  I>e 
Piles,  who  has  given  a  critique  of  his  works,  says  that  his 
genius  took  wing  all  at  once,  or,  like  a  torrent,  broke  over  its 
banks.  His  compositions,  therefore,  were  all  expressive  of 
beauty,  fire,  and  dignity;  sublime  in  the  conception,  grand 
and  correct  in  the  execution. 

MATURING,  of  Florence,  was  eminent  as  a  painter.  He 
assisted  his  master,  Raphael,  in  several  of  his  designs,  and 
afterwards  offered  his  services  to  Carravaggio,  whose  works  he 
rivalled  in  correctness  and  execution.     He  died  1527,  aged  37. 

MICHAEL  COXIS,  an  historical  and  portrait  painter,  bom 
at  Mechlin  m  1497,  and  died  in  1592,  aged  95.  He  received 
his  first  instructions  from  Bernard  Van  Orlay,  of  Brussels ; 
but  he  afterwards  visited  Rome,  and  became  the  disciple  of 
Raphael.  In  the  school  of  this  great  master  he  acquired  his 
style  of  design  and  colouring,  and  imitated  his  manner  so  far,  as 
to  be  qualified  to  design  his  own  female  figures  with  grace  and 
elegance.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  carried 
with  him  a  considerable  number  of  RaphaeFs  designs,  which 
he  did  not  scruple  to  use  in  his  own  compositions  ;  by  which 
means  his  pictures  were  much  admired.  When  Jerome  Cock 
returned  from  Rome,  and  bicoiuyrht  into  Flanders  the  school  of 
Athens,  designed  by  Raphael,  Coxis*  deception  was  discovered, 
and  his  reputation  was  considerably  injured.  His  best  works 
are,  a  Last  Supper,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gerdule,  at  Brussels; 
a  St.  Sebastian,  and  a  Crucifixion,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Antwerp;  besides  several  portraits,  which  are  fine 
imitations,  and  the  expression  in  all  of  them  is  excellent. 

HANS,  or  JOHN  HOLBEIN,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom 
at  Basil,  in  Switzerland,  in  1498.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of 
his  art  from  his  father,  who  was  also  a  painter,  but  soon  showed 
his  superior  genius.  In  the  town-house  of  Basil  he  painted 
our  Saviour's  Passion;  and  in  the  fish-market  of  the  same  city. 
Death's  Dance,  and  a  Dance  of  Peasants,  which  were  very 
much  admired.  Erasmus  was  so  pleased  with  them,  that  he 
desired  him  to  draw  his  picture,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend. 
He  staid  some  years  longer  at  Basil,  till  his  necessities,  occa- 
sioned by  extravagance  and  an  increasing  family,  made  him 
comply  with  Erasmus's  persuasions  to  go  to  England.  In  his 
journey  he  staid  some  days  at  Strasburg,  where  it  is  said  he 
applied  to  an  eminent  painter  for  work,  who  ordered  him  to 
give  a  specimen  of  his  skill ;  on  which  Holbein  finished  a  piece 


his  master,  and  pursued  his  journey,  without  saying  any  thing 
to  any  body.     When  the  painter  retiurned  home,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing,  and 
especially  at  the  fly,  which  he  at  first  took  for  a  real  one,  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  it  with  his  hand.     He  now  sent  all 
over  the  city-  for  his  journeyman ;  but  after  many  inquiries, 
discovered  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the  famous 
Holbein.     Holbein  having  in  a  manner  begged  his  way  to 
England,  presented  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Erasmus 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and   showed  him  Erasmus's  picture. 
Sir  Thomas,  bein^  then  lord  chancellor,  received  him  kindly, 
and  kept  him  in  his  house  between  two  and  three  years ;  in 
which  time  he  painted  Sir  Thomas's  picture,  and  those  of 
many  of  his  friends.     Holbein  one  day  happening  to  mention 
a  nobleman  who  had  some  years  before  invited  him  to  England, 
Sir  Thomas  was  very  solicitous  to  know  who  it  was.     Holbein 
said  that  he  had  forgot  his  title,  but  remembered  his  face  so 
well,  that  he  beheved  he  could  draw  his  likeness,  which  he  did 
so  perfectly,   that  the  nobleman,  it  is  said,  was  immediately 
known  by  it.     The  chancellor  having  now  adorned  his  apart- 
ments with  the  productions  of  this  great  painter,  resolved  to 
introduce  him  to  Henry  VIII.     For  this  purpose  he  invited 
that  prince  to  an  entertainment,  having  before  he  came,  hun^ 
up  all  Holbein's  pieces  in  the  great  hall,  in  the  best  order,  and 
placed  in  the  best  light.     The  king,  on  his  first  entrance  into 
this  room,  was  so  charmed  with  the  sight,  thbt  he  asked 
whether  the  artist  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money. 
Upon  this.  Sir  Thomas  presented  Holbein  to  the  King,  who 
immediately  took  him  into  his  service,  and  brought  him  into 
great  esteem  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by  which  means  he 
drew  a  vast  number  of  portraits.    While  he  was   here,  an 
affair  happened  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he 
not  been  protected  by  the  King.     On  the  report  of  his  cha- 
racter, a  nobleman  came  to  see  him  when  he  was  drawing  a 
figure  after  the  life.     Holbein  sent  to  desire  his  lordship  to 
defer  the  honour  of  his  visit  to  another  day,  which  the  noble- 
man taking  for  an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  went  very 
rudely  up  stairs.     Holbein  hearing  a  noise,  came  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  pushed  him  backwards  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
to  the  bottom.     Immediately  reflecting  on  what  he  had  done, 
he  escaped  firom  the  tumult  he  had  raised,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  king.     The  nobleman  much  hurt,  though  not 
so  much  as  he  pretended,  was  there  soon  after  him ;  and  upon 
opening  his  grievance,  the. king  ordered  Holbein  to  ask  hi^ 
pardon.     But  the  nobleman  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
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you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbem,  but  with  me ;  whatever 
punishment  you  may  contrive  by  way  of  revenge  aglainst  him, 
shall  certainly  be  inflicted  upon  yourself.  Remember,  pray, 
my  lord,  that  I  can  whenever  I  please  make  seven  lords  of 
seven  ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein  of  even  seven 
lords.  Holbein  died  of  the  plague  at  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall, 
in  1554.  **  It  is  amazing,**  says  De  Piles,  **  that  a  man  bom  in 
Switzerland,  mid  who  had  never  been  in  Italy,  should  have  so 
good  a  gusto,  and  s6  fine  a  genius  for  painting.**  He  painted 
alike  in  every  manner ;  in  fresco,  in  water-colours,  in  oil,  and 
in  miniature.  His  genius  was  sufficiently  shotni  in  the  his- 
torical style,  by  two  celebrated  compositions  which  he  painted 
ih  the  hall  of  the  Stillyard  company.  He  was  isdso  eminent  for 
a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which  he  showed  in  a  multitude  of 
designs  which  he  drew  for  engravers,  statuaries,  jewellers,  &c. 
and  he  had  this  singularity,  that  he  painted  with  his  left  hand. 
GEORGE  JULIUS  CLOVIO,  history  and  portrait  painter, 
was  born  in  Sclavonia  in  1498.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  be 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  three  years,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  painting  in  miniature.  His  knowledge  of  co- 
louring was  established  by  the  instructions  of  Julius  Romano, 
and  his  taste  for  composition  and  design  was  founded  on  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti.  He  thus  acquired 
such  a  degree  of  excellence  in  portrait  as  well  as  in  history, 
that  in  the  former  he  was  considered  equal  to  Titian,  and  in 
the  latter  not  inferior  to  Buonarroti.  He  died  in  1578.  His 
works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  are  still  numbered  among- 
the  curiosities  of  Rome.  Vasari,  who  had  seen  them,  enume- 
rates many  of  his  portraits  and  historical  compositions,  and 
seems  to  be  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express  their  merit.  He 
mentions  two  or  three  pictures  on  which  the  artist  had  be- 
i^towed  the  labour  of  nine  years.  But  the  principal  picture  re- 
presented Nimrod  building  the  tower  of  Babel ;  which  was  so 
exquisitely  finished,  and  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  seemed 

?uite  inconceivable  how  the  eye  or  the  pdncil  could  execute  it* 
le  also  takes  notice  of  a  single  ant  introduced  in  one  of  the 
pictures  of  this  master  ;  which,  though  incredibly  small,  is  yet 
so  perfect,  that  even  the  most  minute  member  Was  as  distinct 
as  if  it  had  been  nainted  of  the  natural  size. 

MARTIN  HEMSKERCK,  or  HEMSKIRK,  an  eminent 
Dutch  pointer,  bom  at  Hemskirk  in  1498,  and  educated  at 
Rome.  He  settled  at  Haerlem,  where  he  died  in  1574,  aged 
76.     His  invention  was  fruitful. 

AERT,  or  ALAERT  CLAESSEN,  a  painter  of  some 
eminence,  bom  at  Ley  den  in  the  year  1498.  At  a  very  early 
period  he  evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  painting.  In  1516, 
he  became  the  schblar  of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht,  and  by  his 
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He  chiefly  employed  his  talents  in  painting  subjects  from  the 

Old  and  New  Testament,  or  other  well  known  histories ;  and 

rejected  the  allurements  of  poetical  fictions,  or  fabulous  images. 

Tnough  his  compositions  were  good,  his  manner  of  mdnting 

was  by  no  means  pleasing.    At  first,  his  style  resembled  that 

J  of  his  master,  Engelbrechtsen ;  but  this  he  changed  upon  see- 

'^  ing  the  works  of  John  Schorel.     He  imitated  M.  Hemskirk  in 

'^  the  richness  of  architectural  decoration. 

^  Claessen  was  as  remarkable  for  his  modesty  as  for  his  pro- 

^  fessional  merit ;  and  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  quit  the 

tranquil  obscurity  of  his  situation  for  the  honours  which  his 

^  talents  as  an  artist  would  have  entitled  him  to.    His  facility  in 

'^  composing  was  astonishing ;  and  he  made  a  vast  number  of 

^  drawings  for  the  painters  on  glass,  for  which  he  never  received  a 

"  greater  price  than  seven-pence  each.  The  family  of  Buy  tenwegh, 

^    .      at  Levden,  possessed  three  pictures  of  this  artist,  which  were 

^  fiill  of  expression.   The  first  was  Christ  on  the  Cross,  between 

^  the  Two  Thieves,  with  the  Maries,  and  other  figures  below* 

•  The  second  represents  our  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  followed 

^  by  his  disciples  and  a  multitude  of  people ;  and  the  third,  Abra* 

bam  conducting  his  son  Isaac,  loaded  with  wood,  to  the  place 

^  of  sacrifice.     H.  Galtzius,  at  Haerlem,  had  another  picture  of 

this  artist,  which  he  highly  esteemed.     The  subject  was  the 

'  passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  variety  of  the  figures,  and, the 

sinffuuirity  of  the  dresses  and  turbans  were  surprising. 

The  death  of  Aert  Claessen  was  occasioned  by  his  falling 
f  into  a  canal,  where  he  was  unfortunately  drowned,  in  the  year 

1  1664. 

I  ARTOO  LEONE,  called  also  CON ARIO,  a  painter  of  his- 

i  iory,  was  born  in  1498,  and  the  disciple  of  Cornelius  Engel- 

1  brecht.    He  died  in  1564. 

^  BATTISTO  FRANCO,  a  painter  of  history  at  Venice, 

^  was  bom  in  1498,  and  died  in  1561.    He  imitated  the  manner 

f  of  Michael  Angelo. 

HANS  ASPER,  a  Swiss  painter,  was  a  native  of  Zurich, 
And  was  bom  in  1499.  He  painted  portraits  with  so  much 
life,  nature,  and  character,  that  his  reputation  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Holbein.  His  drawings  in  water  colours,  of 
birds,  fishes,  dead  game,  and  flowers,  though  done  with  great 
simplicity  and  fireedom,  are  nearly  deceptions.  He  furnished 
the  designs  for  Conrad  Qesner*s  ''  Historia  Animalium ;"  nor 
was  he  ignorant  of  historic  composition.  Many  of  Rodolph 
Meyer's  etchings  for  Murer's  "  Helvetia  Sancta,"  were  drawn 
from  this  artist's  originals.  To  record  his  merit,  a  medal  was 
struck  with  his  head,  name,  and  a^e,  in  front ;  and  on  the  re» 
verse,  a  death's  skull,  with  a  moral  sentence  in  rhyme.  That 
he  should. have. been  suffered,  after  such  a  pledge  of  public' 


tie  aiea  m  los  i. 

JOHN  DE  MABEUSE,  or  MABEUGE,  one  of  the  early 
laborious  practitioners  in  the  art  of  painting  after  the  use  of 
oil  became  known  in  Flanders.  He  was  born  at  Mabeuge,  in 
Hainault,  in  1499. 

JOHN  MOSTAER,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  at  Haerlem, 
in  1499,  and  died  in  1555,  aged  56.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Jacques  de  Haerlamand.  His  personal  accomplishments,  added, 
to  a  polite  address,  procured  the  esteem  of  ttiose  who  were  in 
the  highest  stations ;  and  particularly  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  I.  king  of  Spain,  in  whose 
service  he  was  retained  for  eighteen  years.  He  painted  many 
portraits  for  the  principal  nobility,  which  were  much  applaud- 
ed ;  and  also  painted  landscapes  in  a  very  neat  manner,  with  a 
number  of  small  figures,  which  were  well  designed  ;  all  his 
works  having  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  judgment.  A  nativity 
by  this  master,  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  at 
Haerlem,  which  is  highly  commended;  and  in  the  possession 
of  a  person  of  rank,  which  is  described  as  a  grand  composition, 
full  of  good  expression^  and  on  the  whole,  extremely  beautiful! 


ARCHITECTURE. 

SIR  REGINALD  BRAY,  a  celebrated  architect  and  po- 
litician, was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one  of  the 
privy  council  to  king  Henry  VI.  Sir  Reginald  was  instru- 
mental in  the  advancement  of  king  Henry  V il.  to  the  throne 
of  England,  and  was  greatly  in  favour  with  him.  His  skill  in 
architecture  appears  from  llenry  VII.^s  chapel  at  Westminster, 
at  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  as  he  had  a  principal 
concern  in  building  the  former,  and  finishing  the  latter,  to 
which  he  was  also  a  liberal  benefactor.  In  the  middle  of  the 
south  aisle,  is  a  spacious  chapel  built  by  him,  and  still  called 
by  his  name.  He  died  in  1501,  and  was  interred  in  the  above 
chapel,  probably  under  the  stone  where  Dr.  Waterland  lies  ; 
for,  on  opening  the  vault  of  that  gentleman,  who  died  in  1740» 
a  leaden  coffin  of  ancient  form  was  found,  which,  by  other  ap- 
pearances, was  judged  to  be  that  of  Sir  Reginald,  and  was,  by 
order  of  the  dean,  immediately  arched  over. 

LAZZARI  BRAMANTE,  an  eminent  ItaUan  architect, 
descended  from  poor  but  reputable  parents ;  and  born  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  in  1444.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  profes- 
sion of  a  painter,  but  quitted  it  for  the  science  of  architecture. 
He  visited  the  city  of  Milan  for  improvement  in  his  art.  The 
superb  dome  of  the  cathedral  in  the  metropolis  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  mind  ;  and  he  studied  the  principles  of  the 
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other  towns  in  Italy,  and  carefully  examined  the  architectural 
remains  of  antiquity.  At  Naples  he  was  employed  by  car- 
dinal Caraffii  in  rebuilding  the  convent  Dell  a  Pace;  and  the 
reputation  he  acquired  by  this  work  gained  him  the  protection 
otpope  Alexander  VI.,  for  whom  he  executed  several  consi- 
derable designs.  Julius  II*  made  him  superintendant  of.  his 
buildings.  It  was  under  this  pontiff  that  Bramante  conceived 
die  noble  project  of  connecting  the  Belvidere  palace  with  the 
Vatican  by  means  of  two  grand  galleries  carried  across  a  valley. 
Bramante  accompanied  pope  Jdius  to  Bologna  in  1504,  where 
he  was  employed  to  fortify  the  town;  and  during  the  war  of 
Mirandola,  he  gave  several  proofs  of  his  knowledge  in  the 
military  art.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  embellished  the  city  with 
a  variety  of  fine  builduiffs,  which  led  the  way  to  the  mighty 
work  which  has  principally  immortalized  his  name.  This  was 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  which,  at  his  persuasion,  pope 
Julius  substituted  for  the  ancient  church  of  that  name,  with 
the  express  intention  of  making  an  edifice  wordiy  of  the  capital 
of  Chrutendom.  Before  the  death  of  the  pope,  in  1513,  the 
building  was  advanced  to  the  entablature,  and  the  four  great 
arches  for  the  support  of  the  dome  were  erected  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Bramante,  in  1514.  Bramante  was  much 
honoured  during  life,  and  lamented  at  his  death.  His  charac« 
ter  was  gentle  and  obliging.  He  was  fond  of  encouraging 
young  artists ;  and  he  invited  to  Rome  the  great  Raphael 
who  was  his  cousin,  and  whom  he  instructed  in  architecture^ 
and  caused  to  be  employed  in  the  Vatican.  He  cultivated 
poetry  with  success,  and  sometimes  composed  extemporane- 
ously to  his  harp.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  manner  of  con- 
structing arches,  by  casting  in  wooden  moulds  a  mixture  of 
lime,  marble-dust,  and  water,  supposed  to  be  a  renovation,  of 
the  stucco  of  the  ancients.  His  poetical  works  were  printed 
at  Milan  m  1756. 

SIMONE  CRONACA,  a  Florentine  architect,  bom  in  the 
year  1454.  He  travelled  to  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy  to 
study  and  take  exact  measurement  of  the  antique  edifices. 
Returning  to  Florence,  he  acquired  consideraUe  reputation^ 
and  was  emplwed  to  finish  the  Palaszo  Strozzi,  'begun  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano.  Amongst  his  other  works  at  Florence^ 
are  the  *'  Sagresty  of  the  church  of  Santa  Snirito,  and  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco  del  Osservanza,"  at  S.  Miniato,  in  the 
suburbs  of  that  city.  He  died  in  1509,  and  was  btvied  in 
the  church  of  St.  Ambrogio. 

JOHN  JOCONDUS,  or  JOCUNDUS,  an  architect,  was 
bom  at  Verona^  He  was  a  Dominican,  and  practised  as  an 
architect  at  Rome  and  at  Paris,  in  which  las^  city  be  built  two 
bridges  over  the  Seine.    While  resident  there  he  recovered 
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tion,  and  sent  to  Aldus,  by  whom  they  were  printed  in  ld08« 
He  illustrated  Caesar's  Commentaries  with  notes  and  figuzea* 
On  bis  return  to  Italy,  he  published  an  edition  of  VitruTius. 
His  last  work  was  a  bridge  over  the  Adige  at  Verona.  He 
died  about  1530. 

ALBERTI  ARISTOTILE,  a  learned  mechanic  of  Bolog* 
na«  In  1455  he  transported  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  del  Tempis 
thirty-five  paces;  and  at  Cento  he  set  upright  another  which 
was  five  feiet  out  of  its  perpendicular.  He  was  employed  in 
Bohemia  and  Russia  upon  several  public  works,  for  wluch,  in 
the  former  country,  he  obtained  the  title  of  chevaiier^  with  the 
privilege  of  coining  money. 

ANTONIO  DE  SAN-GALLO,  a  celebrated  architect, 
was  born  in,  the  duchy  of  Florence.  His  father,  Antonio  Pic- 
conii  followed  the  trade  of  a  coopei:,  and  Antonio  was  brought 
up  to  the  business  of  a  joiner,  lie  had  two  uncles,  Giuliuio 
and  Antonio  San-Galla,  architects  of  considerable  reputation 
at  home,  under  whose  tuition  he  placed  himself,  and  assumed 
their  name.  He  soon  exhibited  considerable  talents,  and  his 
progress  in  the  art  made  him  known  to  Bramante,  who,  in  1512, 
entrusted  him  with  the  execution  of  several  works.  He  was 
soon  employed  by  several  cardinals ;  and  in  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  when  his  uncle  Giuliaao  quitted  Rome,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  succeed  him  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Raphael.  He  was  also  very  skilful  as,  an  engineer, 
and  Leo  adopted  a  plan  which  he  gave  for  tlie  fortification  of 
Civita  Vecchia.  Clement  VII.  employed  him  in  enlarging  and 
embellishing  the  Vatican  palace,  and  in  repairing  the  fortifica- 
tiona  of  Parma  and  PUcentia.  He  is  also  celebrated  for  hav- 
ing constructed  a  remarkable  well  at  Orvietto,  which  had.  two 
staircases  for  the  descent  and  ascent  of  beasts  of  burden.  He 
was  in  high  favour  with  Paul  III.,  by  whom  he  was  eniT 
plD}ed  in.  many  important  works  as  architect  and  engineer ; 
and  wh^i  Charles  V.  visited  Rome»  after  his  Tunisian  expedi- 
tions San  Galio  planned  the  triumphal  decorations  with  whidi 
he  was  received.  The  Pauline  cnapel,  and  the  magnificent 
staircases  by  which  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican  communicate 
with  St  Peter's  were  of  his  construction.  The  grandest  efibrt 
of  his  genius  was  a  wooden  model  of  St.. Peter  s,  whichi  how* 
ever,  was  not  closely  followed.  As  he  was  noted  for  the  soli- 
dity of  his  building,  he  was  employed  to  strengthen  the  fojon- 
dation  of  the  Vatican^  and  the  gre^t  columns  which  support  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter  s.  The  pope  having  engaged  him  to  sur- 
vey the  inundations  of  the  lake  of  Marmora,  die  beat  and 
exhalations  from  the  foul  water  caused  a  disMse>  of  which  he 
died  in  the  year  ld4& 
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^  nmtn  m  the  reign  of  Henry  V IIL    He  was  masCer^itiasoi^  aind 

^  master  of  the  pioneers  m  Scotland .   Henry  gave  him  the  manor 

i  of  Sopeireli»  in  Hertfordshire,  and  he  himself  bestowed  a  bra* 

^  zen  font  on  the  church  of  Verulamy  or  St.  Alban's;  within  % 

I  mile  of  which  place,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  he  built  a 

teat,  called  Lee  s  place.     The  font  was  taken  in  the  Scotlask 

1  wars,  and  had  served  for  the  baptia»ng  of  the  royal  children  of 

2  that  kingdom. 

;i  JOHN  OF  PADUA,  an  Italian  architect,  who  oame  into 

D  England  during  the  re^  of  Henry  VIII.    He  was  termed 

**  Devisor  <^his  Majesty's  buildings;"  and  in  one  of  the  offioei 
1  books,  mention  is  made  of  a  payment  to  him  of  I3U  10s* 

John  de  Padua  is  mentioned  again  in  RymcUrs  Foedera,  on  the 
i  grant  of  2s.  per  diem.     It  appears  that  John  of  Padua  was  no^ 

I  only  an  architect,  but  a  musician,  a  profession  remarkaUy  ac^ 

;  eeptable  to  Henry, 

c  ROBERT  COCHRAN,  a  Scotch  architect,  whom  James 

III.  employed,  in  building  several  structures.    That  monarch 
I  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Mar,  and  distinguished  him 

by  so  many  marks  of  his  favour^  that  the  oUier  nobles  rose« 

seized  the  favourite  in  the  rojral  presence,  and  habged  him  on 

the  bridge  of  Lauder  in  14M. 


SCULPTURE. 

MATTEO  CIVITALI,  an  eminent  scubtor  and  architect 
was  bom  at  Lucca,  where,  amongst  many  other  works,  he  con-^ 
smmcted  in  1444*,  the  little  temple,  which  contains  tAe  miracu- 
lous crucifix,  in  the  church  of  St.  Martino,  a  statue  of  St* 
Sebastian^  and  another  of  the  Madonna,  which  was  placed  at 
an  angle  of  the  church,  on  the  outside ;  which  works  Vasari 
considers  as  no  wise  inferior  to  those  of  his  master,  Giacomo 
della  Quercia.  But  the  greatest  work  of  Civitali  in  sculpture, 
IS  in  the  chapel  of  St.  JcMin  the  Baptist  at  Geneva^  where  he 
left'^ix  admirable  and  highly  finished  statues  erf  white  marble, 
representing  Adam,  Eve,  Abraham,  Abias,  Zacharias,  and 
Elizabeth. 

LEWIS  ANICHINI,  a  gem  sculptor  aafid  medallist.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  a  medal  which  he  designed  for  pope 
Paul  ill.  on  which  was  represented  the  interview  between 
Alexander  tiie  Great  and  the  High  Priest,  at  Jerusalem,  so 
eJcqiiiHitcly  finished,  that  Michael  Angelri  viewing  it,  exclaimed, 
Anichini  had  carried  tho  art  to  the  height  of  perfection. 

BACCIO  DAGNOLOp  a  Floi-entine  sculptor  and  arefai- 
tect,  was  born  iti  1460*  He  first  acquired  notice  by  his  inlaid 
work,  applied  ta  ornamental  purposeR,  both  in  chufchea  and 


and  last  obtained  a  great  reputation  in  arcfaitecture,  of  which 
many  public  edifices  yet  reiiMdn  in  Florence.  Hia  principal 
work  is  the  Bartolini  palace,  with  the  garden  belonging  thcare- 
to.    Hediedinlfi43. 

JAMES  SANSOVINO,  called  FALTI,  a  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1479.  The  mint,  and  the 
library  of  St.  Marco  at  Venice,  are  magnificent  specimens  of 
his  dolL  When  a  tax  was  laid  upon  themhabitants  of  Venice, 
Titian  and  himself  were  exempted.  He  died  in  1570.  His 
son,  Francis  Sansomo,  took  Eb  degrees  in  law  at  Padua,  but 
afterwards  set  up  a  printing-office  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in 
1586.  He  published  a  trai^tion  of  Plutardi*s  Chronology  of 
Ae  World ;  Annab  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  a  collcK^n 
ofnorels. 

NICHOLAS  BACHELIER,  an  eminent  French  sculptor 
and  architect.  He  studied  under  Michael  An^Io,  and  he  or- 
namented the  churches  of  Thoulouse,  his  native  dty,  by  the 
productions  of  his  pencO.    He  died  about  1554. 

BACIO  BANDINELLI,  a  celebrated  sculptor  andminter 
of  Florence,  bom  in  1487.  Though  he  distinguished  nimself 
b^  his  skill  in  both  lines,  he  chiefly  exoeOed  in  sculpture ;  and 
his  group  of  the  Laocoon  is  much  admired.  He  died  in  1559. 

BENEDETTO  DA  ROVEZZANO,  a  celebrated  Italian 
sculntor,  who  came  into  England  during  the  reisn  of  Henry 
ynt.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  15S4,  says  lord  Hubert,  began  a 
monument  for  himself  in  Westminster,  erecting  a  small  chapel 
adjcHimiff  to  St.  Gteorge*s  church,  which  was  to  contain  nia 
tomb ;  m  design  waa  so  glorious  Uiat  it  far  exceeded  that  of 
Henry  Vll.  Qae  Benedetto,  a  statuary  of  Florence  took  it  in 
hand^  and  continued  it  till  15S9,  receiring  for  so  much  as  was 
already  done  4S50  ducats.  The  carding  adds  the  historian, 
when  uiis  was  finished,  did  purpose  to  make  a  tomb  for  Henry, 
but  on  his  fall,  the  kii^  made  use  of  so.  much  as  he  found  fit, 
and  called  it  his.  After  the  death  of  Wolsey,  Henry  took 
Benedetto  mto  his  own  sendee,  and  employed  him  on  the  same 
tomb  which  his  majesty  had  now  adopted  for  himself.  .  He 
likewise  executed  several  works  of  marble  and  bronze  for 
Henry,  and  got  an  ample  fortune,  with  which  he  returned  to 
his  natf  ve  country ;  but  his  eyes  haying  suffered  by  working  in 
the  fonndery,  he  grew  blind  in  1550,  and  died  soon  after. . 

PIETRO  TORREGGIANO,  a  r  jlebrated  Italian  sgulj^ 
tor,  who  flourished  in  Eiu;land  in  the  reign  of  Hennr  VIU. 
The  superb  tomb  of  his  father,  says  Stowe,  was  not  finished 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  this  king,  1519.  It  was  made,  adds 
.die  same  jsuthor,  by  one  Peter  of  Flor^ice,  for. which. he  re* 
eeived  one  thousand  pounds,  for  the  whole  stuff^and  workman- 
ship. This  Peter,  Vertue  discovered  to  be  Pietro  Torreggiano, 


^  acts,  orders,  decrees,  and  records,  of  the  Court  of  Requests, 

'  printed  in  1592,  in  quarto,  where  it  is  said  p.  60,  that  in  a  cause 

between  two  Florentine  merchants,  Peter  de  Bardi,  and  Ber- 
nard Cavalcanti,  heard  before  the  council  at  Greenwich,  masteiT 
i  Peter  Torreggiano,  a  Florentine  sculptor  was  one  of  the  wit- 

t  nesses.    To  Torreggiano  Vertue  ascribes  hkewise  the  tomb 

i  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry  YII., 

t;  and  that  of  Dr.  Young,  miuster  of  the  rolls,  in  the  chapel  of  the 

s  rolls,  in  Chancery-lane.    There  is  a  head  of  Henry  VIII.  in 

i  plaster,  at  Hampton-court,  supposed  to  be  by   the  same 

I  master. 


ENGRAVINO. 

t  JOHNSON  LAURENCE  COSTER,  is  said  to  have  Hved 

!  at  Haarlem,  and  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  of 

engraving  on  wood,  which  gave  rise  to  that  of  printing.    The 

[  anxiety  of  the  Dutch  to  show  that  their  country  gave  birth  to 

;  the  noble  art  of  printing  may  have  produced  many  improbable 

1  stories  concerning  this  man.     It  is  said  that  walking  in  a  wood 

1  near  Haarlem,  he  amused  himself  by  cutting  letters  upon  the 

[  bark  of  a  tree,  which  he  impressed  upon  paper.    Improving 

this  incident,  he  proceeded  to  cut  single  letters  upon  wood, 

and  uniting  them  by  means  of  thread,  he  printed  a  line  or  two 

for  his  children.    It  is  added  that  he  afterwards  printed  a 

book,  entitled,  '^  Speculum  Salvationis ;"  but  baron  Heinectoin, 

who  has  minutely  investigated  the  whole  story,  considers  it  as 

not  entitled  to  the  least  credit;  and  pronounces  the  prints, 

j  attributed  to  Coster,  to  be  the  works  of  a  later  date.    He  is 

,  said  to  have  died  in  1441. 

,  THOMAS  MASO,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  said  to  have 

J  invented,  by  accident,  the  art  of  taking  impressions  firom  en- 

I  gravings  on  copper.    He  flourished  1480. 

,  MARC  ANTONIO  RAIMONDI,  an  engraver,  was  bom 

in  Bologna  about  1488.    He  studied  under  Francisco  Francia, 

^  a  painter ;  after  which  he  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  en- 

,  graving,  and  copied  some  of  the  works  of  Albert  Durer  so  per- 

I  ^ctly,  that  they  were  sold  for  originals.    He  formed  a  school 

at  Rome,  where  he  brought  himself  into  trouble  by  engraving 

the  infamous  designs  of  Julio  Romano,  for  which  he  was  some 

I  time  imprisoned.     He  died  about  1540. 

I  DE   AUGUSTINE  MUSIS,   a  noted  engraver,  better 

known  by  the  name  of  Agostino  Veneziano,  or  Augustin 

the  Venetian,  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  scholar  of  Rai* 

mondi.     His  first  dated  print  appeared  in  1509.    After  the 

death  of  Raphael  in  1520,  AgOstino,  and  Mare  de  Ravenna, 
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he  did  not  long  survive  that  period.  He  imitated  the  style  of 
his  master,  and  was  the  most  successful  of  all  his  scholars ; 
though  in  taste  and  correctness  of  outline^  he  fell  short  of  him. 
PHILIP  ADLER,  an  engraver,  was  a  German  of  whose  life 
We  have  no  account,  nor  is  it  known  from  whom  he  learned 
the  art  of  engraving,  or  rather  etching,  for  he  made  but  little 
iise  of  the  graver  in  his  works.  At' a  time  when  etching  was 
hardly  discovered,  and  carried  to  no  perfection  by  the  greatest 
artists,  he  produced  such  plates  as  not  only  far  excelled  all 
that  went  before  him,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  style,  which 
his  imitators  have,  even  to  the  present  time,  scarcely  im- 
proved. His  point  is  firm  and  determined,  and  his  shadows 
broad  and  perfect.  Although  his  drawing  is  incorrect,  and 
his  draperies  stiff,  yet  he  appears  to  have  founded  a  school  to 
which  we  owe  the  Hopfers,  and  even  Hollar  himself.  Jdr. 
Strutt  notices  only  two  plates  now  known  by  him,  both  dated 
1518.    In  one  of  them  he  is  styled  Philipus  Adler  Patricias. 


BOTANY. 

WILLIAM  HORMAN,  an  English  botanist  and  dirine, 
was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  and  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
after  which  he  became  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  In 
1485  he  was  chosen  school-master  and  fellow  of  Eton,  and  at 
length  vice-provost  of  that  college.  Among  other  books  he 
wrote  one  entitled,  Herbarum  Synonyma.  He  also  compiled 
indices  to  the  ancient  authors  De  Re  Rustica.  He  died  in 
1635. 

CHEMISTRY. 

GEORGE,  or  GREGORY  RIPLEY,  a  chemist  and 
poet,  was  a  canon  of  Bridlington.  He  excelled  in  many 
branches  of  learning,  and  is  still  in  repute  as  a  considerable 
chemist  of  the  lower  ages.  He  travelled  much  into  other 
Countries,  and  studied  both  in  France  and  Italy.  At  his  return 
to  England  he  became  a  CarmeUte  at  St.  Botolph's  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  died  in  that  fraternity  in  1490.  His  chemical 
poems  are  nothing  more  than  a  rugged  versification  of  the 
doctrines  of  alchemy.  His  capital  performance  is  the  "  Com- 
pound of  Alchemie,"  written  in  1471,  in  the  octavo  metre,  and 
dedicated  to  Edward  IV.  He  has  lefl  a  few  other  compo- 
sitions on  his  favourite  science,  printed  by  Ashmole,  who  was 
an  enthusiast  in  these  abused  species  of  philosophy ;  and  some 
lives  of  saints  in  MS. 
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JAMES  DES  PARTS,  a  physician,  probably  a  native  of 
Paris,  though  some  have  asserted  he  was  bom  at  Tournay. 
He  became  physician  to  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy^ 
mid  afterwards  to  Charles  VII.,  king  of  France.  He  was  canon 
of  the  chuith  of  Paris,  and  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  church 
of  Tournay,  and  died  in  this  last  city,  about  the  year  1463.  He 
was  the  first  that  wrote  concerning  the  purple  fever.  In  this 
work  he  displayed  considerable  learning,  and  gave  a  very  dis- 
tnict  account  of  the  disease ;  he  recommended  the  letting  of 
blood  for  its  cure.  In  his  time  baths  and  stoves  were  so  com- 
mon in  Paris,  that  having  advised  the  magistrates  to  prohibit 
them  in  time  of  pestilence,  the  bagnio-keepers  would  have 
aissassioated  him  had  he  not  made  his  escape.  His  principal 
work,  however;  is  his  commentary  on  Avicenna.  It  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  at  the  king's  charge,  and  by  the  care  of 
Janus  Lascaris  apud  Johannem  Trechsel,  in  the  year  1498,  in 
four  volumes  folio. 

GERMAIN  COLLOT,  an  eminent  French  surgeon  ill 
tJie  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  He  was  the  first  in  the  kingdom 
who  tried  the  operation  for  the  stone  by  the  apparatus  major* 
Before  this  experiment,  the  Italian  surgeons  were  called  into 
France  to  perform  this  operation.  Collot  observing  the  prac- 
tice of  these  Italians,  first  practised  the  operation  upon  dead 
bodies,  and  at  length  upon  a  criminal  condemned  to  death. 
This  wretched  man,  for  many  years  afflicted  with  the  stone, 
bore  the  operation  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  and  by  this 
means  his  Ufe  was  preserved,  Lewis  XI.  having  promisea  him 
a  pardon  on  his  recovery ;  and  he  was  never  afterwards  tor- 
mented with  the  stone.  CoUot's  skill  in  this  operation,  de- 
scended to  his  posterity,  and  his  family  contrived  to  practise 
it  with  the  greatest  success. 

JOHN  AMBROSI,  an  Italian  physician  and  astronomer. 
His  Dialogue  on  Astrology,  4to.  Venice  14S4,  is  in  the  Index 
Expurgatorius. 

NICHOLAS  LEONICENUS,  an  eminent  Italian  physi- 
cian, born  in  14^.  He  was  profejj^r  of  medicine  at  Ferrara, 
for  above  sixty  years.  He  was  the  first  who  translated  Galen's 
works,  which  he  illustrated  with  commentaries.  He  also 
translated  Hippocrates'  Aphorisms^  and  the  works  of  Lucian 
and  Dion  Cassius  into  Italian  ;  and  wrote  De  Plinii  et  Plurium 
xxiedicorum  in  medicina  aliorum  erroribus.  He  died  in  15^4, 
aged  ninety-six. 

MARCILIUS  FICCINUS,  a  celebrated  physician,. divine, 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  143:i.  His  father 
being  physician  to  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  the  son  was  noticed  by 


only  medicine  and  divinity,  but  acquired  the  knowledge  of  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music^  and  could  perform  upon  several 
instruipents.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  I^ttin,  Ghreek 
and  other  learned  languages,  tinder  the  patronage  of  the 
house  of  the  Medici,  he  mi^ht  have  acquired  not  only 
fame,  but  wealth ;  more  especialfy  after  he  had,  by  taking  holy 
orders,  rendered  himself  capable  of  holding  the  valuable  lure- 
ferments'  in  the  church  belonging  to  that  illustrious  family* 
But  a  total  stranger  both  to  covetousness  and  ambition,  Ficci- 
nus  was  content  with  the  appointment  of  a  canonry  in  the 
great  church  of  St.  Laurentius,  in  his  nathre  city,  and  some 
small  estates  in  the  vicinity,  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  {uttron* 
Although  now  an  ecclesiastic,  who  exercised  the  duties  of  the 

Erofession,  yet  he  continued  to  practise  physic,  the  profits 
*om  which  latter  prolessbn  he  devoted  to  the  use  of  his 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  other  collateral  poor  branches  of  his 
family.  The  cardinal  John  de  Medicis,  having  been  raised  to 
the  sovereign  pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  Ficci- 
nus  received  an  acquisition  to  his  fortune.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy ;  he  became  exceedingly  popular,  and 
his  lectures  were  crowded  with  students  from  every  country ; 
many  of  whom  becoming  in  their  turn  celebrated,  enhanced 
sdll  higher  the  professor's  fame.  He  certainly  appears  to  have 
possessed  great  merits  in  the  didactic  chair,  aitnough  in  his 
illustrations  he  adopted  the  reveries  of  judicial  astrology ;  but 
in  this  he  was  not  singular,  it  was  a  mania  that  seized  most  of 
his  contemporaries  among  the  philosophers.  He  spent  much 
of  his  time  at  his  country  house,  Correggio,  near  Florence, 
at  which  afl^reeable  retreat  he  was  visited  by  numerous  friends, 
who,  like  nim,  could  relish  the  refined  pleasures  of  rational 
retirement,  and  the  charms  of  philosophical  conversation. 
So  respected  was  he,  that  Ficcinus  could  number  among  his 
friends  some  of  the  ablest  of  mankind,  and  the  most  exalted 
in  rank ;  doctors,  philosophers,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  even 

{rinccs ;  the  celebrated  patron  of  every  thing  great  and  good, 
fOrenzo  the  magnificent,  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  be  classed 
in  the  number.  The  sofitude  that  he  adopted  arose  from 
motives  of  inclination  and  necessity.  Habitually  contempla- 
tive, retirement  was  pleasing ;  and  naturally  exceeding  delicate, 
repose  from  the  cares  and  bustle  of  public  life,  at  times  be* 
came  essential  to  his  existence  on  earth.  Sensible  of  his  in-- 
firmity,  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  his  health  by  means  bor- 
dering upon  ridiculous  superstition.  He  would,  it  has  been  ob^ 
served,  change  his  calotte,  or  under  cap,  six  or  seven  times  an 
hour.  All  methods,  however,  proved  unavailing,  so  that  he  at 
length  fell  a  victim  to  a  weak  constitution,  at  the  age  of  sixtyr 


i  and  modesty  of  mamieTSy  were  feature  eminently  confipicuons 

i  in  his  character^  and  he  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  ex- 

k  tensrre  leaniing,  than  his  genunie  piety,  save  that  the  fonner 
I  perhaps  was  too  much  tinctured  with  the  Ghrecian  philosophy, 
I  and  the  latter  too  strongly  shaded  with  the  gloom  of  super- 

i  stition.    His  works  are  numerous  and  diversified  ;  they  con- 

i  tain  observations  upon  physical  and  metaphysical,  moral  and 

»  religious  subjects*      Opuscula  de  Solo  and  Luna,  various 

f.  translatimis  firom  the  works  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  Jamblicus, 

i*  Produs,  and  other  Platonists ;  and  the  Platonic  system  dius 

I  became  fashionable  in  Itaty.    The  translations  are  not  always 

I  accurate,  and  through  all  a  Inas  is  evident  in  &vour  of  that 

t  philosophy.    He  would  £un  persuade  his  readers,  the  writers  of 

t  that  soiool  must  have  been  believers  in  divine  revelation. 

I  His  Theologia  Platonica  was  printed  at  Florence  in  148S  ;  his 

i  Epistohs,  in  twelve  books,  at  Venice,  1495;  and  his  whole 

t  works  were  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at 

I  Basle,  in  1576. 

JAMES  COYTIER,  physician  to  Lewis  XI.  of  France, 
and  memorable  for  nothing  particularly  but  the  dexterity  he 
showed  in  managing  tiiat  monarch.  Lewis  had  no  princi* 
pie  to  lay  hold  of,  except  an  intense  fear  of  dying,  whicb 
most  contemptible  cowardice  Coytier  took  advantage  of,  and 
often  threatening  his  master  with  a  speedy  dissoration,  ob- 
tained from  time  to  time  great  and  immmerable  favours. 
Lewb,  however,  once  recovered  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
be  ashamed  of  hb  weakness,  and  feeling  a  momentary  resent- 
ment for  what  he  then  thought  the  insolence  of  his  physician, 
ordered  him  to  be  privately  despatched.  Coytier,  apprized  of 
this  by  the  officer,  who  was  his  mtimate  friend,  rephed,  '*  that 
the  only  concern  he  felt  about  himself  was  not  that  he  must 
die,  but  that  the  king  could  not  survive  him  above  four  days, 
and  that  he,  Coytier,  knew  this  by  a  particular  science,  mean- 
ing astrology,  which  then  prevailed,  and  only  mentioned  it  to 
him  in  confidence  as  an  intimate  friend."  Lewis,  informed  of 
this,  was  firightened  more  than  ever,  and  ordered  Coytier  to  be 
at  large  as  usual. 

JOHN  MATTHEW  FERRARI,  known  by  the  surname 
of  De  Ghradibusi  or  De  Grade,  from  the  villa  in  which  he  was 
bom,  in  the  ACIanese,  was  one  of  the  most  expert  physicians 
of  his  time.  .  He  practised  medicine  at  Milan,  whence  he  was 
invited  to  Pavia,  to  occupy  the  medical  chair  in  that  university, 
an  appointment  which  he  fiilfilled  with  great  applause.  He 
was  also  physician  to  Maria  Bianchi  Visconti,  duchess  of 
Milan.  lie  died  in  1480.  He  has  left  three  large  works, 
which  have  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  first  is  **  A  Com- 
Boentary  on  Rhases ;"  the  second  is  entitled  ^*  Expositions 


PETER  PINTOR,  a  native  of  Valeotia  in  Spain,  horn  in 
1426;  wai^  physician  to  Alexander  VI^*  whom  be  followed. 
to  Rome,  where  be  practiaed  with  great  sitccefi&  He  wrote 
two  wori(6  of  considerable  vierity  1  ./^  Aggregator  Sententiarum 
Doctorum  de  Curatione  in  Pe^tilentia,"  printed  at  Rome^  14899 
in  folio*  2.  ''  De  Morba  Foodo  et  Oculto  bis  Temporifafns 
AfHigcnti,"  &e.,  printed  at  Rome,  IdOO^in  4to.  bkck  letter;  a 
book  extremelv  scarce^  unknown  to  Luisini  and  Adiue,^  and 
which  traces  the  venereal  disease  to  th^  year  1486.  Kntor 
died  at  Rome  in  1503^  aged  83. 

ANTONIO  GALATEO,  an  Italian  writer,  was  bora  in 
1444  at  Galentina  in  Otranto*  He  became  physiciaB  to  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  died  at  Galipoli,  near  GaksAioa,  in  1517. 
He  suggested  the  practicability  of  a  voyage  to  India,  round 
Africa,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

JAMES  BERENGARIO,  called  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  Carpensis,  and  Carpus,  a  celebrated  physician  and  res* 
torer  of  anatomy,  was  born  at  Carpi,  where  his  fether  waa  a 
surgeon.  He  studied  under  Aldus  Manutius,  in  the  palace  of 
Alberto  Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  an  illustrious  patron  of  bterature ; 
and  was  employed  by  Alberto  when  young  in  the  dissection  of 
aniijials.  He  became  professor  of  surgery  at  Bologna  in  1502, 
which  office  he  held  a  nupiber  of  years,  pursuing  at  the  same 
time  the  study  of  anatomy  with  great  ardour,  and  taking  evecy 
opportunity  to  examine  the  human  body.  It  was  indeed  re- 
ported;  though  probably  the  story  was  a  vulgar  calumny*  that 
he  dissected  two  Spaniards  while  yet  living,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  this  action.  .  He  seems,  in  reality,  to  have  been  at 
length  compelled  by  the  inquisition  to  depart  from  Bologna ; 
but  this  was  probably  owing  to  the  freedom  of  his  anatomical 
descriptions,  then  uncommon,  and  to  the  laxity  of  his  moral 
principles  in  certain  points.  Besides  his  celebrity  as  an  ana* 
tomist,  he  attained  great  fame  in  his  medical  capacity,  and  was 
particularly  noted  for  .the  cure  of  the  venereiu  by  mercurial 
unctions ;  a  practice,  the  discovery  of  which  is  by  some  ascribed 
to  him,  but  falsely,  though  he  undoubtedly  contributed  much 
to  its  reception.  He  practised  in  this  way  for  some  time  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  many  patients,  and  acquired  a  large  sum. 
That  singular  artist  Benvenuto  Cellini,  mentions  meeting  with 
bim  there,  and'  describes  him  as  a  crafty  man,  intent  upon 
gain.  He  says,  too,  that  his  patients  suffered  much  from  his 
treatment,  and  were  made  worse  than,  before.  He  represents 
bim  as  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  skilful  in  drawing.     Beren* 

fario  retired  at  length  to  Ferrara,  probaUy  about  1527,  .where 
e  died,  and  is  said  to  have  left  the  duke  heir  to  his  wealth. 
His  works  are — 1.  Commentaria  cum  amplissimis  additionibu&, 
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miain  corpona  humani,  cum  auquot  figuns  anatonaeis,  4to*  3. 
De  Cranii  fractura,  4to. 

ANDREW  ALFR  AGO,  an  Italian  physician  and  philogo^ 
phen  He  travdled  many  yean  in  the  east,  and  resided  a 
considerablie  time  at  Damascus.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  ^at  Padua,  where 
he  died  in  15^.  He  left  behind  him  several  MSS-i  some  of 
which  were  published,  among  which  is  ah  history  of  Arabian 
philosophers  and  physicians. 

*  JOHN  MANARDI,  a  learned  physician,  was  bom  at  Fer- 
rara  in  1462.  After  completing  his  studies  in  the  learned  lan«* 
guages  and  in  medicine,  he  was  appointed  medical  professor  at 
Ferrara,  which  post  he  occupied  from  14f82  to  1495.  He 
then  resided  for  some  years  with  G^an  Francesco  Pico  of  Mi-* 
randola,  to  whom  he  was  both  physician  aiid  preceptor,  and 
whom  he  assisted  in  publishing  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
John  Pico  against  judicial  astrology.  In  1513  he  aqcepted 
the  invitation  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  to  become  his 
physician ;  and  he  remained  in  that  countiy  two  years  after 
the  death  of  that  prince.     He  returned  to  Ferrara  in  the  be- 

fmning  of  1519,  and  resumed  his  office.  At  an  advanced  age, 
e  married  a  second  wife,  youn^  and  handsome,  by  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  shortened  his  days.  He  died  at  Ferrara 
in  1536,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four;  and  a  very  honourable 
inscription  to  his  memory  was  placed  on  his  tomb  by  hia 
widow.  Manardi  is  termed  by  Haller  a  semi-arabist,  and  semi- 
galenic,  which  implies  an  attachment  to  ancient  doctrines,  mo-, 
dtfied  by  modem  observation.  He  published  in  1520  '^  Epis- 
tolarum  Medicinahum  Libri  vi.,"  afterwards  augmented  to^ 
twenty  books,  and  several  times  printed,  lastly,  with  the  title  of 
*^  Curia  Medici  xx.  Lifaris  Epistolarum  et  Consultationum 
adumbratu,"  Hanov.  1611,  foUo.  This  is  a  very  n^scellaneous 
collection  of  remarks  upon  the  ancients,  with  corrections  and 
repetitions ;  and  cases  and  observations  of  his  own  practice ; 
some  of  which  are  valuable,  and  shew  him  to  have  been  a  real 
improver  of  his  art.  He  treats  of  the  lues  venerea  as  a  new  ~ 
disease  imported  from  America,  and  recommends  the  cure  by 
guaiacum  in  preference  to  mercury.  He  also  published  ''  In' 
primum  Arti  parvae  Graleni  Librum  Commentarius,"  15S5 
quarto. 

WILLIAM  COP,  bom  at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1495,  and 
soon  became  so  distinguished  by  his  superior  knowledge  and 
abilities,  that  Ramus,  no  incompetent  judge,  called  him ''  Unica 
liobilium  medicorum  gloria."  He  was  physician  to  Lewis  *X1I. 
and  Francis  I.,  and  recent  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris. 
He  translated  the  work  of  Paulus  of  ^gina,  De  Ratione  Vie* 


ji  even  to  the  original  Greek. 

a  .   EURICIUS  CORDUS,  caUed  by  Melchior  Adam,  Henry 

a  Urban,  a  physician  and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Simmershuys  in 

I  Hesse.    To  assist  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he 

\  undertook  the  business  of  private  tutor,  and  while  thus  em- 

ployed, had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Erasmus, 
p^  but  his  openness  of  diaracter  is  said  to  have  procured  him 

^  enemies  among  men  of  less  liberal  minds.    In  15S1  he  went  to 

^  Italy,  where  he  attached  himself  in  a  particular  manner  to  the 

jl  study  of  botany;  collecting  and  examining  a  number  of  rare 

^  plants,  and  diligently  comparing  them  with  the  description  of 

them  left  by  Dioscorides.  At  Ferrara  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  inedicine,  which  he  afterwards  taught  at  Ermrt  and 
Marpurg.  In  1535  he  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1531.  His  woriu  are — 1.  A  Treatise  on 
the  English  Sweating  Sickness.  2.  Butanologicon.  8.  De 
Abusu  Uroscopiae.    4.  Latin  poems. 

AURELIUS  PHILIP  THEOPHASTRUS  BOMBAS- 
TUS  DE  HOHENHEIM  PARACELSUS,  a  fiunous  phy- 
sician, bom  at  Einsilden,  in  the  canton  of  Sckweitz.  He  was 
educated  wiUi  great  care  by  his  father,  who  was  the  natural 
son  of  a  prince,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
physic.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  In  his  return  to  Switzerland,  he  stopped  at 
Basle,  where  he  read  lectures  on  physic  in  the  German  tongue* 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  use  of  chemical  remedies 
with  success,  by  which  he  acquired  great  reputation.    He 

Sloried  in  destroymg  the  method  established  by  Galen,  and 
bius  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  other  physicians. 
It  is  said,  that  he  boasted  of  being  able,  by  his  remedies,  to 
preserve  the  life  of  man  for  several  ages,  but  he  himself  ex- 
perienced the  vanity  of  such  boasting,  by  dying  at  Saltzburg 
ui  1504<,  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age  according  to  some,  or 
forty-eight  according  to  otfiers.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Geneva,  in  1658,  in  3  vols,  folio. 

LEWIS  CORNARO,  a  Venetian  of  noble  extraction,  is 
memorable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  age,  the  consequence 
of  strict  temperance.  He  was  bom  in  1467.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  spurious  offspring  of  the  great  Comaro  family, 
since  it  is  said  that  from  a  defect  in  his  birdi  he  was  excluded 
from  the  honours  and  employments  of  the  state.  He  possessed 
a  large  property,  and  married  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Spilem- 
berc  at  Udina,  by  whom,  when  both  were  advanced  in  years, 
he  had  an  only  daughter.  In  the  younger  part  of  life  he 
lived  fireely,  and  brought  hunself  into  a  bi^  state  of  health ; 
which  he  corrected  by  a  steady  adherence  to  regimen.    This 


I  age  of  seventy-tfareei  why  should  not  I  be  tluui^tit  bb  healthy 

J  and  as  happy,  who  have  written  a  comedy,  when  I  am  ten 

I  years  older?    In  short,  that  no  pleasure  whatever  may  be 

wanting  to  my  old  age,  I  please  myself  daily  with  contemplating 
\  that  immortahty,  which  I  think  1  see  in  the  succession  of  my 

posterity.    For  every  time  1  return  home,  I  meet  eleven  grand- 


(  children,  all  the  offspring  of  one  father  and  mother  ;  all  in  fine 

health ;  all,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of  good 
behaviour.  I  am  often  amused  by  their  singing  ;  nay,.  I  often 
sing  with  them,  because  my  voice  is  louder  and  clearer  now 
than  ever  it  was  in  my  Ufe  before.  These  are  the  delights  and 
comforts  of  my  old  age ;  from  which,  I  presume,  it  appears 
that  the  Ufe  I  spend,  is  not  a  dead,  morose,  and  melancholy 
life,  but  a  Hving,  active,  pleasant  li&,  which  I  would  not  change 
with  the  most  robust  of  those  youths  who  indulge  and  riot 
in  all  the  luxury  of  the  senses,  because  I  know  them  to  be  ex- 
posed to  a  thousand  diseases,  and  a  thousand  kinds  of  death. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  am  free  from  the  apprehension  of  disease, 
because  I  have  nothing  for  disease  to  feed  upon  \  nor  from  the 
apprehension  of  death,  because  I  have .  spent  a  life  of  reason. 
Besides,  death,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  yet  near  me.  I  know 
that,  barring  accidents,  no  violent  disease  can  touch  me.  I 
pust  be  dissolved  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay,  when  the 
radical  humour  is  consiuned  Uke  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  affords 
no  longer  Ufe  to  the  dying  taper.  But  such  a  death  as  thi3 
cannot  happen  of  a  sudden.  To  become  unable  to  walk  and 
reason,  to  become  blind,  deaf,  and  bent  to  the  earth,  from  all 
which  evils  I  am  far  enough  at  present,  must  take  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  time ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that  this  im- 
mortal som,  which  still  inhabits  my  body  with  so  much  harmony 
and  complacency,  will  not  easily  depart  &om  it  yet..  I  verily 
believe  that  I  have  many  years  to  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the 
world  and  all  the  good  that  is  in  it ;  by  virtue  of  that  strict 
sobriety  and  temperance,  which  I  have  so  long  and  so  religir 
ously  observed ;  friend  as  I  am  to  reason,  but  a  foe  to  sense.*' 
He  employed  his  fortune  in  improving  his  estate  by  the 
draining  of  marshes,  and  erecting^  buildings,  and  in  tlie  en* 
eouragement  of  literature,  and  the  arts  of  music,  painting  and 
sculpture.  He  was  ninety-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
deadi,  which  happened  at  Padua,  April  26,  1566.  His  wife, 
who  survived  him,  Uved  also  to  nearly  the  same  age.  Amongst 
other  little  performances,  he  left  behind  him  a  piece  entitled 
'^  De  vitae  sobriae  commodis,"  i.  e.  Of  the  advantages  of  a 
temperate  life.  He  alsa  wrote  *^  A  Treatise  on  the  Waters, 
8cc«*'  in  which  he  treato  of  the  lagunea  surrounding  Venicei 


Hrrote  several  worics,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  15^. 
•II  DUBOIS,  or  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  JAMES  SYlr 

]|)  VlUS,  a  learned  and  vohimin'ous  medical  writer,  was  so  attached 

j|  •         to  the  anci^its,  and  particularly  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  works  he  translated  and  edited,  that  he 
2  constantly  opposed  every  thing  that  was  novet  in  doiStrine  or 

^  practice.    Hence  he  kept  up  a  constant  warfare  with  Vesalius^ 

whose  discoveries  and  improvements  in  atnatomy,  although  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  he  refused  to  adnnt.  Sylvius  was  bom  in 
the  diocese  of  Amiens,  in  1478,  and  was  educated  under  his 
brother  Francis,  who  had  so  far  distinguished  himself  by  hi& 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  that  he  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  principal  of  the  colkge  of  Toumay. 
After  remaining  several  years  with  his  brother,  and  having 
been  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  which  he  also 
taught  to  younger  students^  to  obtain  what  was  necessary  for 
his  maintenance,  he  went  to  Montpellier  in  15^,  where,  by 
the  favour  of  the  university,  and  in  consideration  of  his  great 
learning  and  his  age,  he  was  immediately  received  bachelor, 
and  the  year  following  doctor  in  medicine.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  medicine;  a  post 
which  he  filled  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
pupils,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  ISth 
of  January,  1555,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His 
works,  which* were  numerous  and  much  esteemed  in  his  time, 
were  collected  by  Rene  Moreau,  and  published  in  one  volume 
foUo,  at  Geneva,  in  1635. 

JEROME  FRACASTORO,  a  most  eminent  Italian  phy- 
sician and  poet,  born  at  Verona  in  148S.  Two  singularities 
are  related  of  him ;  one  is,  that  his  lips  adhered  so  closely 
to  each  other  when  he  came  into  the  world,  that  a  sur* 
geon  was  obUged  to  divide  them  with  his  knife ;  the  other, 
Siat  his  mother  was  killed  with  lightning,  while  he,  though 
in  her  arms  at  the  verv  moment,  escaped  unhurt.  He  was 
eminently  skilled  in  belles-lettres,  and  in  all  arts  and  sciences. 
He  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  physician,  an  astronomer,  and  a 
mathematician.  Pope  Paul  III.  made  use  of  his  authority  to 
remove  the  council  of  Trent  to  Bologne,  imder  the  pretext  of 
a  contagious  distemper,  which,  as  Fracastor  deposed,  made  it 
no  longet  safe  to  continue  at  Trent.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  cardinal  Bembus,  Julius  Scaliger,  and  all  the 
great  men  of  his  time.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Casi  near 
Verona,  in  1553 ;  and  in  1559,  the  town  of  Verona  erected  a 
statue  in  honcjur  of  him.  He  was  the  author  of  many  perfor- 
mances, both  as  a  poet  and  a  physician ;  and  he  was  remark- 
ably disinterested  in  both  these  capacities;  for  he  practised 
widbout  fees,  and  as  a  poet  whose  usual  Teward  is  glory,  no 
man  was  ever  more  diffident  about  it*  Owing  to  this  diffidence 
VOL.  IV.  Qq 


geth^r  with  die  life  of  Brissot. 

PETER  D£  BAYRO,  a  celebrated  Italian  physician, 
charitably  attentive  to  tke  wants  of  the  poor>  and  so  sucoessfbl 
in  his  practice,  as  to  be  often  consulted  by  princes  and  men  of 
rank,  who  munificently  rewarded  his  services,  was  bom  at 
t  Turin,  about  the  year  1478,  and  became  first  physician  to 

Charles  II.,  or  according  to  Diet.  Hist.,  Charles  ill.,  duke  of 
*  Savoy<    He  died  April  1,  1558.    His  works  are-*l.  De  pe»- 

'  tHentia  ejusque  curatione  per  preservationum  et  curationtmi 

"  regimen,  4to.    3.  LexipyTetflfc  perpetusB  questionis  et  annexo^ 

"    >      rum  solutio,  &c.  foL    3.  De  medendis  humani  corporis  maBi 

Encbyridion,  1563,  ^to.** 
(  BENEDICT  VICTORIUS,  a  jdiysician,  was  bom  at 

'  Faenza,  in  Italy,  about  1481.    He  was  professor  at  Bologna. 

f  and  died  about  1560.    He  wrote  De  Morbo  Oallico,  8vo.,  ana 

'  some  other  works.    Lionel  Victorius,  a  relation  of  his,  was 

I  also  a  medical  professor  at  Boloma,  and  died  there  in  150O. 

He  wrote  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  Svo. 

JOHN  LANGE,  or  LANGIUS,  a  physician  of  reputation, 
was  a  native  of  Loewenburg,  in  Silesia,  and  bom  in  l485.  Hd 
itudied  with  mngular  zeal  at  Leipsic,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  in  die 
ktter  of  which  universities  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He 
Aen  practised  physic  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  soon  acquired 
the  esteem  of  tne  public,  and  was  nominated  first  physician  to 
four  successive  electors  palatine,  one  of  whom,  Frederick  II.,  he 
Accompanied  in  his  travels  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
He  lived  to  the  aae  of  eighty,  notwithstanding  his  excescove 
use  of  cheese,  which  made  a  part  of  all  his  meals,  asserting 
that  phyricians  were  mistaken  in  decrying,  as  indigestible,  this 
his  mvourite  nutriment  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  June,  1565. 
JOHN  GAINTHER,  an  anat6mist,  was  bom  in  i4«7,  at 
Andrinach.  He  became  physician  to  Francis  L,  and  professor 
of  Greek,  first  at  Louvam,  and  next  at  Strasburg.  He  died 
in  1574.  He  translated  some  of  the  works  of  GiUen  and  odier 
authors.  His  own  productions  are,  a  Treatise  on  the  Plague ; 
and  another  on  Pre^ant  Women,  and  Children. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  MONTANUS,  an  eminent  ItaBan  phy- 
ucian,  styled  the  Galen  of  his  country.    He  was  bom  at  Ve- 
tona,  in  14B8,  and  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  displeased  his 
I  father  by  preferring  physic  to  law,  but  though  deprived  of  hia 

asristance,  he  soon  made  such  progress,  that  he  was  promoted 
to  the  professor*s  chair  at  Padua,  after  havinj^  practised  physie 
with  great  success  in  several  other  cities.  Ifis  fame  became  so 
greilt,  tibAt  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  Florence,  and  Vienna,  by 
Francis  I.  He  received  invitations  from  ENike  Cosmo,  and 
Charles  V.,  but  prtfeired  his  professorship  at  Padua,  wbwe 
he  died  of  the  stone,  fai  1561.  He  HVotemaqr  medical  and 
pdiiie  poetieal  works. 

QqS 


compoBea  a  neorew  grammar,  pnncea  at  vemce  in  neove-w 
and  Latin,  by  Daniel  Bomberg,  in  the  year  1523.  He  trans- 
lated into  Latin  several  commentaries  of  Averroes  on  Aristotle, 
as  also  some  works  of  Avem  Pace. 

VETTOR  TRINCAVELLI,  an  eminent  physician,  was 
b6m  at  Venice  about  1491.  He  studied  at  Bologna  and 
Padua,  and  having  graduated  at  the  latter  university,  he  settled 
at' Venice,  where  he  became  professor  of  philosophy,  and  slo- 
quired  distinction  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1551  he  was 
promoted  to  tlie  chair  of  medical  professor  at  Padua,  witli  a 
considerable  stipend.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1563,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  pubUc  funeral*  He  was  a  good  Greek  scholar. 

EDWARD  WOTTON,  a  physician,  was  a  native  of  Ox- 
ford, and  bom  in  14^2 ;  he  was  educated  at  Magdalen  coUej^e, 
firam  whence  he  removed  to  a  fellowship  in  Corpus  Chrisd, 
where  he  read  a  ^eek  lecture.  He  took  his  doctor's  decree 
at  Padua ;  and,  on  his  return,  became  physician  to  Henry  VIII. 
He  died  in  1555.  Dr.  Wotton  published  a  book  entitled  De 
differentiis  AnimaliunL 

JAMES  DALECHAMP,  a  physician  m  Ncwmandy,  who 
wrote  a  History  of  Plants,  and  was  skilled  in  poUte  learning* 
He  wrote  Notes  on  Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  translated 
Atbenaeus  into  Latin.  He  practised  physic  at  Lyons  fixua 
1552  to  1568,  when  he  died,  aged  75. 

GEORGE  AGRICOLA,  a  German  physician  famous  for 
his  skill  in  metals,  was  born  at  Glancha,  in  Misnia,  in  1494'* 
The  discoveries  which  he  made  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,, 
gave  him  so  great  a  desire  of  investigating  every  thing  relating^ 
to  metal,  that  though  he  had  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic 
at  Joachimstall,  he  still  prosecuted  his  study  ofr  fossils  with 
great  assiduity ;  and  at  length  removed  to  Chemnitz,  where  he 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  it,  and  spent  in  pursuit  of  it  the 
pension  he  received  from  Manuel,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  pftrt 
of  his  own  estate;  so  that  he  reaped  more  reputation  tJban 
profit  from  his  labours.  He  wrote  several  pieces  on  this  aaud. 
other  subjects  ;  and  died  at  Chemnitz  in  1555,  a  firm  papist. 
In  his  younger  years  he  seemed  not  averse  to  the  Protestant 
doctrine ;  and  he  highly  disapproved  of  the  scandalous  trafiBic 
of  indulgences,  and  other  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rouse. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  iife  he  attacked  the  Protestant 
religion ;.  which  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  Lutherans,  that 
they  suffered  his  body  to  remain  unburied  for  five  days  toge- 
ther ;  so  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  removed  fi'om  Chemnitz  to 
Zeils  to  be  interred. 

JOHN  FERNEL,  or  FERNELIUS,  a  i^yaici^n  po  Heary ^ 
U,  pf  France,  waa  bom  in  Picardy.  vB^ng-sept  to  Paris,  to, 
study  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  he  appUed^hiimelf  iote^Vi^^ 


^  remmg  of  Cicero  procured  fahn  this  advantage,  that  Ae  lee* 

'^  tures  he  afterwards  read  on  philosophical  subjects  were  as  elo- 

^  quent  as  those  of  the  other  masters  were  barbarous.     He  also 

^  applied  himself  early  to  the  mathematics.    His  continual  study 

drew  upon  him  a  long  fit  of  sickrtess,  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
^*  Paris.     On  his  recovery,  he  returned  and  studied  physic,  and 

»■  at  the  same  time  taught  philosophy  in  the  college  of  St.  Bar- 

W  bara.     After  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  he  improved  himself 

i&  in  the  mathematics,  as  far  as  the  business  of  his  profession 

w  would  allow  him.    Never  was  man  more  diligent  than  FemeL 

i  He  studied,  read  lectures,  and  visited  patients  from  four  in  the 

«  morning  till  eleven  at  night,  without  intermission.    In  the 

k  course  of  these  studies,  he  invented  mathematical  instruments. 

1^  But  his  wife  murmuring  at  the  expense,  he  dismissed  his  in* 

n  strument-maker,  and  applied  himself  solely  to  the  practice  of 

i  'j^jsic,  and  to'  reading  lectures  upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

*  This  soon  gained  him  a  great  reputation,  and  increased  his 

i  business  ;  notwithstanding  which,  ne  found  time  to  compose  a 

!  treatise  on  "  Physiology,"  and  another  "  De  VinsB  Sectione," 

upon  both  of  which  he  lectured  for  several  years.     While  he 
f  was  thus  employed,  he  was  sent  for  to  court,  to  try  whether  he 

[  could  cure  a  lady,  whose  recovery  was  despaired  of.     He  ac- 

complished the  cure  which  was  the  first  cause  of  that  esteem 
which  Henry  II.,  who  was  the  dauphin,  and  was  in  love  wkh 
that  lady,  conceived  for  him.     This  prince  offered  him  the 
,  plaiice  of  first  physician  to  him,  but  Femel  preferring  his  studies 

to  the  luxury  of  a  courts  declined  the  employment.     When 
[  Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  renewed  his  offers,  which  Femel 

I  still  declined,  but  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  the 

,  office.    He  died  in  1658,  leaving  behind  him  many  other  works, 

as,  *•  De  abditis  rerum  causis,*  seven  books  of  "  Pathology," 
,  a  book  on  Remedies,  &c.,  which  have  been  repeatedly  printed, 

I  with  his  life  prefixed,  written  by  William  Plautius  his  disciple. 

J  JOHN  CHAMBER,  or  CH AMBRE,  a  learned  physician, 

I  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  college  of  physicians,  London; 

he  was  educated  in  Merton  college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
fellow.    He  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1502 ;  after 
J  which  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  studied  physic  at  Padua, 

J  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty.    After  his 

^  return,  Henry  VIII.  made  him  his  physician,  and  with  Thomas 

^  Lkiacre,  and  others,  founded  the  college  of  physicians.    Dr. 

Chamber  being  in  holy  orders,  was  made,  in  1510,  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  in  15^  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  and  was  like- 
wise prebendary  of  Comb  and  Hamham  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Sarum.  In  1525  he  was  made  warden  of  Merton  college ; 
and  about  the  same  time  dean  of  the  royal  chapel  and  college 

•  adjoining  to  Westminster-hall.    He  built  to  it  a  very  curious 

•  twister,  at  Jthe  expense  of  11,000  marks,  and  gave  the  canons 


"  4>i  KDiffai^auuu*     xxe  was  one  ui  uie  luunaers  ui  uie  ruyiu  coi- 

^  l^e  of  physidans  at  London,  and  is  mentioned  in  their  records 

I  with  great  honour.    He  was  a  favourer  of  the  Reformation, 

f  and  was  intimate  with  archbbhop  Cranmer.    Shakspeare  in- 

f  troduces  him  into  his  play  of  Henry  VIIL,  as  a  friend  of  that 

B  great  prelate.    He  died  in  1545. 

THOMAS  VICARY,  a  native  of  London,  who  was  ser- 

«  ffeant  surgeon  to  Henry  Vin.,  and  his  three  successors  in  the 

i  kingdom.     He  was  also  chief  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's 

i^  hospital ;  and  published  a  book  entitled,  *'  A  profitable  Trea- 

ft  tise  of  the  Anatomy  of  Man's  Body,"  12mo.  1577. 

I  WILLIAM  BAILZIE,  or  BAILLIE,  a  physician,  was 

i  bom  in  Scotland,  and  after  receiving  his  education  in  his  na- 

I  dve  country,  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  medicine  with 

I  great  reputation,  and  was  made  rector,  and  afterwards  profes- 

i  8or  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  about  the  year 

t  1484.    In  his  theory  he  adopted  the  system  of  Galen,  in  pre- 

!  ference  to  the  emprize,  and  wrote  "  Apologia  pro  Galeni  doc- 

trina  conh^  Empiricos,"  Lyons,  155^,  8vo.     Dempster  says 

that  he  returned  to  Scotland  before  his  death,  the  date  of 

which  is  not  mentioned.     Mackenzie  thinks  he  also  wrote  a 

book  published  in  1600,  8vo.  *'  De  Quantitate  syllabarum 

Graecorum,  et  de  Dialectis.** 

RSLAND  CAPELLUTIUS,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  philosopher,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II.  publi^ed  in 
1400,  **  Chumrgia/'  printed  at  Venice  in  fol.  and  reprinted 
with  additions  in  1509  and  1546.  It  contains  the  whole  body 
of  surgery  collected  principally  firom  Albucasis,  and  other 
Arabian  writers.  A  posthumous  work  of  this  writer  was  pub- 
lished at  Franckfort  in  1640,  8vo.  reprinted  in  1648,  4to.  and 
again  in  166S,  Svo. ;  '*  De  Curoti  suas  Pestifeonim  Apossem- 
atum,**  a  practical  work  much  esteemed. 
,  ANTHONY  LE  COQ,  a  Parisian  nhysician^  graduated 

in  the  faculty  of  that  city,  aiod  practised  therewith  great  repu* 
^  tation  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  ^th  of  March, 

1550.    He  was  elected  dean  of  his  &culty  in  1538,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  called,  in  consultation  with  Femel,  to  visit 
the  Frendb  king,  Francis  I.  who  had  contracted  the  venereal 
I  disease.    He  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  dis« 

I  ease  by  insisting,  in  opposition  to  l^mel,  who  was  not  disposed 

to  employ  any  other  remedy  than  his  antivenereal  opiate,  that 
mercurial  frictions  were  necessary;  but  his  mode  of  proposing 
it  evinced  that  he  was  a  novice  in  ihe  manners  of  a  court.  He 
observed  to  Fernel,  speaking  of  the  king,  *^  C'est  un  vilain  qui 
a  gagn£  la  v^role ;  frotteiur  comme  un  antre,  et  comme  le  der* 
luer  ,d/e  son  roypMir,  puisoue  il  s'est  waXk  de  la  mfime  mani^e*" 
This  was  reported  to  the  king»  who  laughed,  and  was  pleased 
with  his  frankness. 
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ror 228 

TetceUJobn  «•••  481 
tbierrj,  Henir  . .  812 
Tipbemas,  Gre- 
gory a.^^.*^  ,  • . .  247 
Tiptoft,John  ••..  136 
Tirmqaeaa^Andrew  208 
Tixier^Jobn  .•.«  269 
Tok}mmei,Claadio  302 
Tomeo,Nioolo   ..268 

TooKtall     401 

Torelli,  Pomponio  207 
Torreggiano,  Pie- 

tro    680 

Tory,  Geoffrey  ..  313 


De    462 

Tremoille 43 

..— ..^  260 

TrinoaveUiyVettor  696 
Trissino*        John 

George 227 

Trithemias,  John  372 
TrivulziOy  Giangia- 

copo 41 


U. 

Udine,     Giovanni 
]>a    669 


Yaldes^Jobn  ....  467 
Valla, George...,  246 

,  Lawrence  .  •  241 

Yaqaerie,  John  De 

La  ;i...«....*  36 
Vatablas,  Francis  299 
Vanx,  Nicholas  . .  176 
Vegio,  MaphsBUS  214 
Veii^lio.Polydoro  494 
Vespatiasy  Ameri- 
cas   612 

Vettori,  Pietro  ..  306 
Vioary,  Thomas  ••  599 
Victoria,  Francis  466 
Victorias,Benedict  698 
Vido,  Mark  Je- 
rome  224 


La 269 

Vigo,  GiovanniDa  692 
Villene,  The  Mar- 
quis of 214 

Villiers,  De  L'Isle 

Adam 68 

ViveSyJohu  Lewis  302 


W. 

Warham,  William  367 
Wessel,  John  • . . .  362 
White,Sir  Thomas  301 
Whittington,   Ro- 
bert  298 

Wida,Herman  De  469 
Wimpina,. Conrad  431 
Winschomb,  John  178 
Wolmar,  Melchior  307 
Wolsey^  Thomas  166 
WoodTille,  Eliza- 
beth  140 

,  William  ib. 


Wottom  Edward    696 
,  Nicholson  180 


Wyatt^ir  Thomas  288 


ZacQtas,  N 496 

Zazias,Ulric  .•••204 

Zisem , . .      9 

Zuinglias,Ulric.«  443 


-r^  _     * 
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A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  inonrred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


